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PREFACE. 


it;:  present  translation  of  Petrarch  completes  the  Illas- 
m.J  Libraiy  series  of  the  Itahan  Poets  emphatically  di^- 
ifoishedas"!  Quattro  Poeti  ItalianL" 
It  is  nther  a  singular  fact  that,  \vhile  the  other  Uire^ 
Hits  of  this  world-famed  series  —  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
-i^5o— hare  each  found  several  translators,  no  complete 
ip-ion  of  the  fourth,  and  in  Italy  the  most  popular,  has 
it-ito  been  presented  to  the  English  reader.  This 
•^  becomes  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 

■  Ip^rm  influence  which  Petrarch  has  undoubtedly  exercised 
tnr  poetry  fironi  the  time  of  Chaucer  downwards. 

a?  plan  of  the  present  volimie  has  been  to  select  from 
J^  known  versions  those  most  distinguished  for  fidelity 
ti^  rhjtbm.  Of  the  more  favourite  poems,  as  many  as 
i^ee  or  four  are  occasionally  given ;  while  of  others,  and 
*^^  by  no  means  few,  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  even 
^'  Indeed,  many  must  have  remained  entirely  un- 
■T^^sented  but  for  the  spirited  efforts  of  Major  Mac- 
iKcor,  who  has  recently  translated  nearly  the  whole, 
eJ  that  with  great  closeness  both  as  to  matter  and  form. 
|l  this  gentleman  we  have  to  return  our  especial  thanks 

■  his  liberal  permission  to  make  firee  use  of  his  labours.  • 
Among  the  translators  will  he  found  Chaucer,  Spenser, 

Thomas  Wyatt,  Anna  Hume,  S'ur  John  Haringtor 


t 
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Basil  Eennett,  Anne  Bannerman,  Drummond  of  Haw 
den,  E.  Molesworth,  Hugh  Boyd,  Lord  Woodboii 
the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Noti 
Morehead,  Lady  Dacre,  Lord  Charlemont,  Capel 
John  Penn,  Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Wrottesley,  Miss 
laston,  J.  H.  Merivale,  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  and  ] 
Hunt,  hesides  many  anonymous. 

The  order  of  arrangement  is  that  adopted  by  Maa 
and  other  recent  editors;  but  to  prevent  any  diflS 
in  identification,  the  Italian  first  lines  have  been  [ 
throughout,  and  repeated  in  an  alphabetical  index. 

The  Life  of  Petrarch  prefixed  is  a  condensation  oi 
poet  Campbeirs  two  octavo  volumes,  and  includes  all 
material  part  of  that  work. 

>       York  Street^  (Movent  Garden, 
Jane  28,  1859. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  OF 
PETRARCH'S  LIFE. 


PA«X 

L  st  Arezzo,  the  20tli  of  July       •        .        •        .      ix 
iXs-  tdken  to  Incisa  i^t  the  age  of  seven  months,  where 

he  remains  seven  years x 

'  Is  removed  to  Pisa,  where  he  remains  seven  montlis .        x 

I  Accompanies  his  pajrents  to  Avignon .        .        .        .       xi 

Goes  to  live  at  Carpentras         .....       xi 

I  Is  sent  to  Montpeher xL 

I  Is  removed  to  Bologna xii 

Retoms  to  Avignon — loses  his  parents — contracts  a 
I       friendship  with  James  Colonna     •        •        .        .     xiii 

Falls  in  love  with  Lanra xvii 

Goes  to  Lombes  with  James  Colonna — ^forms  ac- 
qoaintance  with  Socrates  and  LsbHus — and  returns 
to  Avignon  to  live  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Co- 
lonna      xviii 

Travels  to  Paris — ^travek  through  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant, and  visits  a  part  of  Germany  .  •  '^^  xxiv 
His  first  journey  to  Borne — ^his  long  navigation  aJj 

far  as  the  C0£ist  of  England — ^his  return  to  Avignon  xxxiii 
Birth  of  Ids  son  John— -he  retires  to  Vaucluse  .        .  xx:iv 
Commences  writing  .his  epic  poem,  "  Africa"      .       xxxviii 
Keceives  an  invitation  from  Rome  to  come  and  be 
crowned  as  Laureate — and  another  invitation,  to 

the  sa^e  effect,  from  Pans xlii 

Goes  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Borne,  where  he  is 

crowned  in  the  Capitol — ^repairs  to  I*arma— death 

of  Tommaso  da  Messina  and  James  Colonna        .    xVni 

Goes  as  orator  of  the  Boman  people  to  Clement  VI. 

at  Avignon — Studies  the  Greek  language  under 

Barlaamo xlviii 

Birth  of  hi»  daughter  Francesca — ^he  writes  liis  dia- 
logaes  **  D^iecreto  conflictu  curarum  suarum  " — 
is  sent  to  Naples  by  Clement  YI.  and  Cardinal 
Colonna — goes  to  Rome  for  a  third  and  a  fourtli 
time — returns  from  Naples  to  Parma     .        .        .        li 

Continues  to  reside  in  Parma 1\  iii 

Leaves  Parma,  goes  to  Bologna,  and  tiicnce  to  Ve- 
rona— ^returns  to  Avignon Iviii 

Continues  to  live  at  A\dgnon — is  ^^lected  canon  of 

Parma Kx 

Revolution  at  Rome— Potrarch's  comuction  with  tli*-. 
Tribune — Uikes  liis  fifth  journey  to  Italy — ^I'cpJiir- 

to  Parmft 1> ' 

r^oes  to  Verona^-death  of  Laiu^a — ^lie  roturiLs  afcai  i 
ti>  Paam — im  autogiaph  m<^morandum  in   tl*  '       '* 


VIU  UWZ  or  PETRARCH. 

A.*. 

Milan  copy  of  YiigQ— viaitB  Ujonfreti,  Ijonl  | 

Carpi,  and  James  Carrara  at  Padua 
1$49.  Goes  from  Parma  to  Mantna  and  Ferrara— retun 
to  Padua,  and  receives,  probably  in  thit  year, 

canonicate  in  Padua 

1860.  Is  raised  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Parma — ^writes  i 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV. — ^goes  to  Rome,  and,  i 
going  and  returning,  stops  at  Florence  . 
1S61.  Writes  to  Andrea  Daudolo  witl\a  view  to  reconcil 
the  Venetians  and  Florentines — the  Florentine 
decree  the  restoration  of  his  paternal  property,  an 
send  John  Boccaccio  to  recall  him  to  his  countij 
— ^he  returns,  for  tlie  sixth  time,  to  Avignon — ^i 
consulted  by  the  four  Cardinals,  who  had   be^ 
deputed  to  reform  the  government  of  Rome  . 
1362.  Writes  to  Clement  ^1.  the  letter  which  excites  a^^ain^ 
him  the  enmity  of  the  medical  tribe  —  begii 
writing  his  treatise  "  De  Vita  SoHtaria  " 
1353.  Visits  his  brother  in  tlie  Carthusian  monastery  c 
^^Monte  Rivo — ^\srites  his  treatise  " De  Otio  Reli 
giosorum" — retiuns  to  Italy — takes  up  his  abo<l 
with  the  Visconti— is  sent  by  the  Archbishop  \is 
conti  to  Venice,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  th 
Venetians  and  Genoese  .... 

1834.  Visits  tlie  Emperor  at  Mantua  .... 

V\oo.  His  embassy  to  tlie  Emperor — ^publishes  his  **  In 

vective  against  a  Physician "  .        .        .         j 

IMfid.  His  embassy  to  Jolm,  King  of  France  .         i 

VMsl,  Leaves  Milan  and  settles  at  Venice — ^gives  his  libraij 

to  the  Venetians    ......         i 

1 8(*  L  Writes  for  Lucchino  del  Verme  his  treatise  "  De  Offici^ 
^  et  Virtutibus  Imperatoris  "    .         .         .         .J 

l.S6«.  Writes  to  Urban  V.  imploring  him  to  remove  tlJ 
Papal  residence  to  Rome — finishes  his  treatis^ 
"  De  Remediis  utriusque  Fortunae "  .  .  | 
VUj^.  Quits  Venice— four  young  Venetians,  eitlier  in  tliiJ 
year  or  the  preceding,  promulgate  a  critical  judg] 
ment  against  Petrarch — ^repairs  to  Pavia  to  nef?t>- 
tiate  peace  between  the  Pope's  Legate  and  tlie 

Visconti 

1370.  Sets  out  to  visit  the  Pontiff— is  taken  ill  at  Ferrara— ^ 

retires  to  Asqua  among  the  Euganean  hills   . 
VMl.  Writes  his    "  luvcetiva  contra    Galium,"    and  his 

"Epistle  to  Posterity"  .        .        .  ^  -* 
1372.  Writes  for  Francesco  da  Carrara  his  essay  "De  Re- 

pubHca  optime  administranda  " 

.<.  Is  sent  to  Venice  by  Francesco  da  Carrara 
.  Translatefi  the  Gripeldis  of  Boccaccio — dies  on  tlie, 
l^th  of  July  in  the  same  year 
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LIFE   OF    PETRARCH. 


•i^uIt  of  Petrarch  was  oiiginallj  of  Florence,  where  his 

"-  hcM  employments  of  trust  and  honour.    Garzo,  his 

.    I*  i  father,  was   a  notary  universally  respected  for  his 

ind  jod^ent.     Though  he  had  never  devoted  him- 

'<Hy  to  letters,  bis  literary  opinion  was  consulted  by 

'  traing.    He  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  four  years  old, 

[  like  Pkto,  in  the  same  bed  in  which  he  had  been 

•  ft  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the  grandia.tliei'  of 

-1   Diminutives  being  customary  to  the  Tuscan  tongue, 

^  'le  poet's  father,  was  familiarly  called  Petracco,  or  httle 

^  lit;  like  his  ancestors,  was  a  notary,  and  not  undistia- 

f>r  sagacity.      He  had  several  important  commissions 

nunent.    At  last,  in  the  increasing  conflicts  between 

■{'lis  and  the  Ghibellines — or,  as  they  now  called  them- 

%'  Blacks  and  the  Wliites — ^Petracco,  like  Dante,  was 

' '  ily  from  his  native  city,  along  with,  the  other  Floren- 

■  'he  White  party.    He  was  unjustly  accused  of  haviiij; 

.  i<-ued  a  false  deed,  and  was  condemned,  on  the  20th  of 

1  it^'i.  to  pay  &  lino  of  one  thousand  lire,  and  to  have  his 

•t  "tf.  if  that  sum  was  not  paid^ithin  ten  days  from  tiie 

h-tvld  be  apprehended.    Petracco  fled,  taking  with  him 

.  llletta  Canigiani,  a  lady  of  a  distinguished  family  in 

i     .  several  of  whom  had  held  the  office  of  Gonfalonier. 

^  >   <•  and  his  wife  first  settled  at  Arezzo,  a  very  ancient 

•  i  ■iioany.    Hostilities  did  not  cease  between  the  Floren- 

':jns  till  some  years  aftenvards ;  and,  in  an   attempt 

'"  the  Whites  to   take  Florence   by  assault,  Petracco 

V  nt  with  his  party.    Tliey  were  repulsed.    This  action, 

^s  fatal  to  their  cause,  took  place  in  the  night  between 

'  :  and  20th  days  of  July,  1304,— tne  precise  date  of  the 

'  Petrarch. 

^^:  our  poet's  infancy,  his  family  had  still  to  struggle  with 
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au  adverse  fate ;  for  his  proscribed  and  wandering  lathe ' 
obliged  to  separate  himself  £i*om  liis  wife  and  child,  in  ordi 
have  the  means  of  supporting  them. 

As  the  pretext  for  banisliing  Petracco  \^5a8  purely  pers 
Elctta,  his  wife,  was  not  included  in  the  sentence.  She  rem 
to  a  small  property  of  her  husband's,  at  Ancisa,  fourteen  i 
fLX)m  Florence,  and  took  the  little  poet  along  with  her.  iii 
seventh  month  of  his  age.  In  their  passage  thither,  both  m^ 
and  child,  together  with  their  guide,  had  a  narrow  escape 
being  disowned  in  the  Amo.  Elctta  entrusted  her  proi 
charge  to  a  robust  peasant,  who,  for  fear  of  hurting  tlio  c 
wrapt  it  in  a  swaddling  cloth,  and  suspended  it  ovn 
shoulder,  in  the  some  manner  as  Metabus  is  described  by  V 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  .£neid,  to  have  carried  his  dai]( 
Camilla.  In  passing  the  river,  the  horse  of  the  guide, 
carried  Petrarch,  stumbled,  and  sank  down;  and  in 
struggles  to  save  him,  both  his  sturdy  bearer  and  the  h 
parent  were,  like  the  infant  itself,  on  the  point  of  being  dro^ 

After  Elotta  had  settled  at  Andsa,  Petracco  often  Tisit«d 
by  stealth,  and  the  pledges  of  their  affection  were  two  other  i 
one  of  whom  died  in  childhood.  The  other,  called  Gherj 
was  educated  along  with  Petrarch.  Petraich  remained  viiu 
mother  at  Ancisa  for  seven  years. 

The  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  Heniy  VII.,  in  Italy,  reviveJ 
hopes  of  tlie  banished  Florentines;  and  Petracco,  in  ordi 
wait  the  event,  went  to  Pisa,  whither  he  brought  his  wife 
Francesco,  who  was  now  in  his  eighth  year.  Petracco  reiis 
wich  liis  family  in  Pisa  for  several  months ;  but  tired  at  li{ 
IV.llacious  hopes,  and  not  daring  to  trust  liimself  to  the  prtx 
«(  the  popular  party,  who  offered  to  recall  him  to  Floren< 
F.  Tight  an  afiylum  m  Avignon,  a  place  to  which  many  Iti 
wt  re  allured  by  the  hopes  of  honours  and  gain  at  the  papal] 
c1  lUce.  In  tl^s  voyage, Petracco  and  his  fGonily  were  nearly ' 
V,  1  coked  off  Marseilles. 

But  tlie  numbers  that  crowded  to  Aviffnon,  and  its  liixil 
Ttiurt,  rendered  that  city  an  uncomfortable  place  for  a  faiJ 
{ Irndcr  circumstances.  Petracco  accordingly  removed  his  l3 
liold,  in  1315,  to  Carpentras,  a  small  quiet  town,  where  j 
v.jis  cheaper  than  at  Avignon.  There,  under  the  care  d 
mother,  Petrarch  imbibed  his  first  instruction,  and  was  i 
by  one  Convennole  da  Prato  as  much  grammar  and  lod 
could  be  learned  at  his  age,  and  more  than  could  be  leani^ 
an  ordinary  disciple  from  so  common-place  a  preceptor.  | 
j^oor  master,  however,  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  appreciafi 
;,.  ifius  of  I*etrarch,  whom  he  esteemed  and  honom-ed  bejofl 
Iiis  other  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  his  illustrious  bA 
:M  kI  him,  in  his  old  a;^e  and  poverty,  out  of  his  scanty  iiicd 

1  *eti"arch  used  to  compare  Convennole  to  a  whetstone,  whi 
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022,  bnf  \rliich  sharpens  others.    His  old  mtister,  horw 

rj  fharp   enough  to  overreach  him  in  the  matter  of 

TT  tad  lending.    When  the  poet  had  collected  a  cob* 

■z  libraiy,  Convennole  paid  him  a  visit,  and,  pretendiog 

xnged  in  something  that  required  him  to  consult  Cicero, 

'i  a  copy  of  one  of  the  works  of  that  orator,  which 

-.cnlarly  valoable.    He  made  excuses,  from  time  to  time^ 

'  retomin^  it;  bat  Petrarch,  at  last,  had  too  good  reason 

'•c-ct  that  the  old  grammarian  had  pawned  it     The  poet 

^iOingly  have  paid  for  redeeming  it,   but  Convennole 

sxsch  ashamed,  that  he  would  not  tell  to  whom  it  was 

i ;  9tid  the  precious  manuscript  was  lost. 

T\c^o  eontracted  an  intimacy  with  Settimo,  a  Genoese,  who 

..  himself,  an  exile  for  his  political  principles,  and  who 

^  abode  at  Avignon  with  his  wife  and  his  boy,  Guido 

.  who  was  about  the  same  age  with  Petrarch.      The 

^ths  fazmed  a  friendship,  which  subsisted  between  thorn 

^^refa  raaaifieflted  sIcts  of  extraordinary  sensilmity  to  the 
of  nature  in  his  childhood,  both  when  he  was  at  Carpen- 
1  at  Avignon.  One  day,  when  he  was  at  the  latter  resi- 
j  party  was  made  up,  to  see  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  a 
j^eg  froon  Avignon.  The  little  Francesco  had  no  sooner 
%t  the  lovely  landscape  than  he  was  struck  \viih.  its 
V  find  exclaimed,  *'  Here,  now,  is  a  retirement  suited  to  m}* 
■.nJ  preferable,  in  my  eyes,  to  the  greatest  and  most 

?a  dties." 

-ans  BO  fine  as  that  of  onr  poet  could  not  servilely  confine 
the  slow  method  of  school  learning,  adapted  to  the  iii- 

:  of  ordinary  bojrs.    According!}',  while  his  fellow  pupils 

.J  plodding  through  the  lirst  rudiments  of  Latin,  Petrarcli 

irse  to  the  original  writers,  from  whom  the  gmmm.i- 

. '.w  their  authority,  and  particularly  employed  liimself  in 

r  the  works  of  Cicero.    And,  althou'^li  ho  was,  at  this 

.ifh  too  yoimg  to  comprolicud  the  full  force  of  tiie  orator  s 

2.  he  was  so  struck  with  the  charms  of  his  style,  that 

l«red  him  the  only  tnie  model  in  pnjse  composiLion. 

i'i  €T,  who  was  himself  somethmg  of  a  schoLvr,  wiw  pleased 

Tii>h«d  at  this  early  proof  of  Ids  linod  tasto ;  he  applauded 

'  .'^l  studies,  and  eiuHJiira.'^jed  hiin  to  persevere  in  tliem ; 

7  soon,    he  ima^dned  that  he    liad    cause    to  repent  of 

.'»:<?iidatiou>*.     Clas.sical  leaniint::  was,   in   that   a;^'e,   rc- 

'.1    a    more  SDlitaiy   ni^roinphsjiment.   and  the  Li\y  was 

road  that  led  to   honours   and  prclt  rment.      Tetijirro 

r^-Tore,  de«irous  to  tiuTi  into  thrt  channel  the  brilliaui 

/f  his  son;  and  for  tliirt  purpose  ho  sent  liiin,  at  the  a;x.> 

<'-f   U»'  wiiwrsity  «>f   7»Iuuip:.'li;'r.     I'otiMrch  r.vuain/'fi 

,ar  yc^^n.  and  nttrn-U  1  ivuircs  on  law  Iruiu  Hjiae  oi 
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the  most  famous  professors  of  the  science.  But  Ms  preposs 
for  Cicero  prevented  him  from  much  frequenting  the  di 
dusty  walks  of  juiisprudence.  In  his  epistle  to  posted 
endeavours  to  justify  this  repugnance  by  other  motives 
represents  the  abuses,  the  chicanery,  and  mercenary  pract 
the  law,  as  inconsistent  with  eveiy  principle  of  candot 
honesty. 

When  Petracco  observed  that  his  son  made  no  great  pi 
'  in  his  legal  studies  at  Montpelier,  he  removed  him,  in  13 
Bologna,  celelnrated  for  the  study  of  the  canon  and  civil  ki 
hably  imagining  that  the  superior  fame  of  the  latter  place 
attrsict  him  to  love  the  law.  To  Bologna  Petrarch  was  i 
panied  by  his  brother  Gherardo,  and  by  his  inseparable 
young  Guido  Settimo. 

But  neither  the  abiUties  of  the  several  professors  in  tlia 
ixrated  academy,  nor  the  strongest  exhortations  of  his  fatiiei 
sufficient  to  conquer  the  deeply-rooted  aversion  which  ou 
had  conceived  for  the  law.  Accordingly,  Petracco  haste: 
Bologna,  tliat  he  mi^ht  endeavour  to  check  his  son's' indu 
in  Uterature,  which  disconcerted  his  favourite  designs.  Pe 
ffuessing  at  tlie  motive  of  his  arrival,  hid  the  copies  of  < 
Yiigil,  and  some  other  authors,  which  composed  his  sma^  Ij 
and  to  purchase  which  he  had  deprived  himself  of  aliuc 
necessaries  of  Ufe.    His  father,  however,  soon  discover 

flace  of  their  concealment,  and  threw  them  into  th< 
^etrarch  exhibited  as  much  agony  as  if  he  had  been  1 
the  martjrr  of  liis  fatlier's  resentment.  Petracco  was  so 
:<i!ccted  by  his  son's  tears,  that  he  rescued  from  the  flames 
und  Virgil,  and,  presenting  them  to  Petrarch,  he  said,  '} 
will  console  you  for  tlie  loss  of  your  other  MSS.,  and  Cic<3 
prepare  you  for  the  study  of  the  law." 

It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  a  mind  like  Petrarch's 
but  ill  relish  the  glosses  of  the  Code  and  the  commentaries 
Decretals. 

At  Bologna,  however,  he  met  with  an  accomplished  ] 
man  and  no  inelegant  poet  in  one  of  the  professors,  \vh< 
failed  in  persuading  Petrarch  to  make  the  law  his  proi 
certainly  quickened  his  relish  and  ambition  for  poetry, 
man  was  Cino  da  Pistoia,  who  is  esteemed  by  Italians 
most  tender  and  harmonious  lyric  poet  in  the  native  lai 
anterior  to  Petrarch.  , 

During  his  residence  at  Bologna,  Petrarch  made  an  ex< 
as  far  as  Venice,  a  city  that  struck  him  with  enthusiastic 
ration.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  calls  it  "  orbem  alterum.'' 
Italy  waa  harassed,  he  6a3rs,  on  all  sides  by  continual  dissd 
'ke  the  sea  in  a  storm,  Venice  alone  appeared  like  a  safe  hi 

hich  overlooked  the  tempest  without  feeling  its.  comi 

be  resolute  and  iudepcudeut  spirit  of  that  republic  ml 
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.^  bspressian  on  Petnuvh's  heart  The  jovag  poet;  per- 
■t  this  time  little  imagined  that  Venice  was  to  be  the  laat 
/  kis  triumphant  eloquence. 

'.  after  his  return  from  Venice  to  Bologna,  he  received  tlia 

luly  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  the  tliirty- 

<^«ar  of  her  age.    Her  age  is  known  bj  a  copy  of  verses 

Petrarch  wrote  npon  her  death,  iha  vames^  being  tk»  eaoM 

.ber  as  the  years  of  her  life.    She  had  lived  humble  and 

and  had  devoted  herself  to  the  good  of  her  family ;  vir- 

imidst  the  prevalence  of  corrupted  manners,  and,  though  a 

nl  woman,  untainted  by  the  breath  o&  calumny.    Petrarch 

Tiiid  her  maternal  affection  by  preserving  her  memory  from 

a.    PetiBcco  did  not  long  survive  the  death  of  this  excel- 

aan.    According  to  the  judgment  of  our  poet,  his  father 

.  man  of  strong  character  and  understanding.    Banished 

..s  native  countiy.  and  engaged  in  providing  for  his  fiomily, 

M  prevented  by  the  scantiness  of  his  fortune,  and  the  cares 

situation,  firom  rising  to  that  eminence  which  he  might 

•thaerwiae  attained.'    But  his  admiration  of  Cicero,  in  an  age 

that  author  was  universally  neglected,  was  a  proof  of  his 

'»r  mind. 

.*krch  quitted  Bologna  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  aud  re- 

to  Avignon,  with  his  brother  Gherardo,  to  collect  the 

p  d  remams  of  their  Other's  property.    Upon  their  arrival, 

umd  their  domestic  affairs  in  a  state  of  great  disorder,  as 

'irutors  of  Petrocco's  will  had  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in 

ithI  had  seized  most  of  the  effects  of  which  they  could  dis- 

Vnder  these  circumstances,  Petrarch  was  most  anxious  for 

of  Cicero,  which  his  fieither  had  highly  prized.    "  The 

^ns,"  he  writes,  "  eager  to  appropriate  what  they  esteemed 

•^'  valuable  effects,  had  fortunately  left  this  MS.  as  a  thing 

rahie.*'    Thus  he  owed  to  their  ignorance  this  treatise, 

.ic  considered  the  richest  portion  of  the  inheritance  left 

*  hia  £ither. 

<  that  inheritance  being  small,  and  not  sufficient  for  the 

ifjuice  of  the  two  brothers,  they  were  obliged  to  think  of 

|rrofession  for  their  subsistence;   they  tliercfore  entered 

itrch ;  and  Avignon  was  the  place,  of  all  others,  where  pre- 

X  was  most  easily  obtained.    John  XXII.  had  fixed  his 

•fv  entirely  in  that  city  since  October,  1316,  and  had  appro- 

J  to  himself  the  nomination  to  all  the  vacant  beneiices. 

^.tence  for  tljis  appropriation  was  to  prevent  simony — in 

«  not  in  his  Holiness — as  the  sale  of  benefices  was  carried 

I  to  an  enormous  height.    At  every  promotion  to  a  bishop- 

^onovod  other  bishops ;  and,  by  the  meanest  impositions, 

laiassed  prodigious  wealth.    Scandalous  emoluments,  also, 

trose  from  the  sale  of  indulgences,  were  enlarged,  if  not 

1,  inte  lib  fi|a^«  iBd  rreiy  inilibod  of  acquiring  ricbaa 
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yfim  justified  whieh  eotzld  ecmtdbtrte  to  feed  IiIb  a.rarice. 
Mrdid  means,  he  collected  such  sums,  that,  according  U 
he  left  behind  him,  in  the  sacred  treasury ,  twenty-five  121 
iorins,  a  treasure  which  Voltaire  remarks  is  hardly  credi 

The  luxury  and  corruption  which  reigned  in  the  Rom 
«t  Avignon  are  fiilly  dispkyed  in  some  letters  of  Petrarc] 
out  eiSier  date  or  address.  The  partizans  of  that  cot 
true,  accuse  him  of  prejudice  and  exaggeration.  He  pt^ 
they  allege,  the  popes  and  cardinals  in  the  gloomiest  c 
His  letters  contain  &e  Uackest  catalogue  of  crimes  that  1 
graced  humanity. 

Petrarch  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  s^ 
Aviffnon,  a  scene  of  licentiousness  and  profligacy.  Th 
of  the  cardinals,  and  the  pomp  and  riches  of  the  papi 
were  displayed  in  an  extxavagant  profusion  of  feasts  n, 
monies,  which  attracted  to  Avignon  women  of  all  raoiks 
whom  intrigue  and  gallantry  were  generally  countenano 
trorch  was  by  nature  of  a  warm  temperament,  with  v| 
susceptible  passions,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  fair  » 
must  not  therefore  be  surprised  If,  with  these  dispositiout 
such  a  dissolute  city,  he  was  betrayed  into  some  excey-^i 
these  were  the  result  of  his  complexion,  and  not  of  ^ 
profligacy.  He  alludes  to  this  subject  in  his  Epistle  to  £ 
with  every  appearance  of  truth  and  candour. 

From  his  own  confession,  Petrarch  seems  to  have  bee 
what  vain  of  his  personal  appearance  during  his  youth, 
foible,  from  which  neither  the  handsome  nor  the  homely, 
xnse  nor  the  foolish,  are  exempt.    It  is  amusing  to  find 
Milton  betraying  this  weakness,  in  spite  of  aU  the  sun 
strength  of  his  character.    In  answering  one  of  his  sl:i 
-who  had  ciQled  him  pale  and  cadaverous,  the  author  of 
Lost  appeals  to  all  who  knew  him  whether  his  complo: 
not  so  fresh  and  blooming  as  to  make  him  appear   t 
younger  than  he  really  was. 

Petrarch,  when  young,  was  so  strikingly  handsome,  tlis 
frequently  pointed  at  and  admired  as  he  passed  along.  It.)] 
tures  were  manly,  well-formed,  and  expressive,  and  liis 
was  graceful  and  distinguished.  He  was  sprightiy  in  0 
tion,  and  his  voice  was  uncommonly  musical.  His  co: 
was  between  brown  and  fair,  and  his  eyes  were  bright  \ 
mated.    His  countenance  was  a  faithful  index  of  his  heii; 

He  endeavoured  to  temper  the  warmth  of  his  constiii 
the  regularity  of  his  living  and  the  plainness  of  his  diet, 
dulged  httie  in  either  wine  or  sleep,  and  fed  chiefly  on  fii 
yegetables. 

In  his  early  days  he  was  nice  and  neat  in  his  dress,  q 
degree  of  affectation,  which,  in  later  Hfis,  he  ridiculed  w] 
ing  to  his  brother  Gherardo.     *'I>o  you  remcnfeei^,"  1 
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t  'nnch  djtc  we  employed  in  the  liire  of  drossin<T  otir  per- 
i  <  hen  we  traversed  the  streets,  with  what  attention  did  \V9 
III  -very  breath  of  wind  which  might  discompose  our  hair; 

f  what  caution  did  we  not  prevent  the  least  speck  of  dist 
111;:  ourgannents ! " 
^  T.uaty,  however,  histed  only  doling  his  youthful  da^. 
pT  3  tlien  neither  attention  to  his  personal  appearance,  nor 
\^  hinent  to  the  fair  sex,  nor  his  attendance  upon  the  great, 
1 11:  i nee  Petrarch  to  neglect  his  own  mental  improvemeat, 
k !  ^t  all  these  occupations,  he  found  leisure  for  application, 
It  •jt<^4  himself  to  the  cultiyaiion  of  his  favourite  pursuitB 
k'-^ire. 

M'  i  by  nuture  to  moral  philosophy,  he  was  giiided  by  the 
^  1  Cicero  and  Seneca  to  that  profound  knowledge  of  tho 
i  luart.  of  the  duties  of  others  and  of  our  own  duties,  which 
^  '-'  If  in  all  his  writrngs.  Gifted  with  a  mind  full  of  en- 
\  T.  for  poetry,  he  learned  firom  Virgil  elegance  and  dignity 
1  ution.  But  he  had  still  higher  advantages  from  tho 
I  I  Li\y.  The  mnj^iammous  actions  of  Iloman  heroes  so 
\'\  .t'  (I  tiie  <;oul  of  Pttrarch,  that  he  thought  the  men  of  his 
[  -  l^.'lit  and  contemptible. 

i .  r^t  compo5«itions  were  in  Latin:  many  motives,  however, 
'  i  Ik  J)  lo  compose  in  the  ^^gar  tongue,  as  Itohan  was  then 
^  '  .jj«  h,  though  improved  by  Dante,  was  still,  in  many  ro- 
^  .  ir-h  and  iiiele«,'ant,  and  much  in  want  of  new  beauties. 
i  i  v.rote  for  tlie  hviiiff.  and  for  tliat  portion  of  the  hving 
-  :••  It  .Ht  of  all  to  be  fjHcinated  by  the  laiigiia^^'o  of  tlie  dead. 
k'.i'jlif  Up  all  very  weD  fur  inscriptions  on  mausoleums,  but 
^/  ''  Milled  for  the  ears  of  beauty  and  tlie  bowers  of  love. 
'  i'U  laniiutt'^e  acquired,  under  his  cultivati9n,  increased  yr 
^   •  uiiil  rirhntsd,  60  that  the  hannony  of  his  style  has  C(»n- 

•  '  '0  its  beauty.     He  did  not,  however,  attach  himstlf  sol*  ly 
'X  but  complied  much  in  Latin,  whicli  he  reserved  lur 

'••  r,  as  he  considered,  more  important  siil'jicts.     His  com- 

•  *^  iu  Latin  are — ^Africa,  an  epic  poem ;  his  Bucolics,  cu^i- 

^-  twtlve  cflopues;  and  three  books  of  epistles. 

''•  Mrh'A  frrti\U:^i  obstoclcs  to  improvement  arose  from  Xho 
■  ^"  of  autliors  whom  he  wished  to  consult — for  tJie  manu-  , 
I'  'fi  the  ^vritera  of  the  Augustan  age  were,  at  that  time, 
^-  T'lmon,  thnt  many  could  not  be  procured,  and  nuiny 
I  *f  tliem  could  not' be  purchased  under  tlie  most  ex!ra- 
^ '  prict*.  This  scarcity  of  books  had  checked  the  dawning 
I  *  ii*  era  tare.  Tho  zeal  of  our  poet,  however,  surmounted 
^  '  •>l>stiLcics,for  he  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  and  copy* 
^  "i  oi  the  choicest  manuscripts ;  and  posterity  is  indebted 

t'  '•T  the  possesFion  of  many  valuable  writings,  which  were 
r  of  biuag  Last  through  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of 
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Petrarch  could  not  but  perceive  tlie  superiority  o^  Lis  ovn 
derstanding  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  abilities,      ^he  m 
humility  wliich  knows  not  its  own  worth  is  not  wont  to  s^w, 
in  nunds  much  above  mediocrity ;  and  to  elevated  geninsal 
virtue  is  a  stranger.    Petrarch  from  his  youthful  age  had  fl| 
temal  assurance  that  he  should  prove  worthy  of  estimatioa 
honours.    Nevertheless,  as  he  advanced  in  the  field  of  scien4 
saw  the  prospect  increase,  Alps  over  Alps,  and  seemed  to  b< 
amidst  the  immensity  of  objects  before  liim.    Hence  the  anti 
tion  of  immeasurable  labours  occasionally  damped  his  applid 
Bat  firom  this  depression  of  spirits  he  was  much  relieved  li 
encouragement  of  John  of  Florence,  one  of  the  secretaries  c 
Pope,  a  man  of  learning  and  probity.    He  soon  distinguished 
dxtraordinaryabilities  of  Petrarch;  he  directed  him  in  liis  stu^ 
and  cheered  np  his  ambition.  Petrarch  returned  liis  affection  ] 
nnbounded  confidence.    He  entrusted  him  with  all  his  foibles 
disgusts,  and  his  uneasinesses.    He  says  that  he  never  convel 
wim  him  without  finding  himself  more  calm  and  composed, 
more  animated  for  study. 

The  superior  sagacity  of  our  poet,  together  with  his  plea^ 
manners,  and  his  increasing  reputation  for  knowledge,  ensuiei 
him  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  success.  His  conversa' 
was  courted  by  men  of  rank,  and  his  acquaintance  was  sought 
men  of  learning.  It  was  at  this  time,  1320,  that  his  merit  ] 
eured  him  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  James  Golonna, ' 
belonged  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  fandlie 
Italy. 

**  About  the  twenty-second  year  of  my  life,"  Petrarch  write 
one  of  his  friends,  **  I  became  acquainted  with  James  Coloi 
He  had  seei^  me  whilst  I  resided  at  Bologna,  and  was  prr] 
sessed,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  with  my  appearance.  Upon 
arrival  at  Avignon,  he  again  saw  me,  when,  having  inqu 
minutely  into'  me  state  of  my  affairs,  he  admitted  me  to  liis  frh 
flhip.  I  cannot  sufficientiy  describe  the  dieerfiilness  of  his  tern 
his  social  disposition,  his  moderation  in  prosperity,  his  constii 
in  adversity.  I  speak  not  from  report,  but  from  my  own  ex] 
ence.  He  was  endowed  with  a  persuasive  and  forcible  eloque 
His  conversation  and  letters  displayed  the  amiableness  of 
sincere  character.  He  gained  the  first  plaoe  in  my  affecti 
which  he  ever  afterwards  retained." 

Such  is  the  portrait  which  our  poet  gives  of  James  Colo 
A  feithful  and  wise  friend  is  among  tlie  most  precious  gifi 
fortune ;  but,  as  friendships  cannot  wholly  feed  our  afiectioiis, 
heart  of  Petrarch,  at  this  ardent  age,  was  destined  to  be  swi 
by  stiU  tenderer  feelings.  He  hsul  nearly  finished  his  twe 
third  year  without  having  ever  seriously  known  the  pa.S8io 
love.  In  that  year  he  fii*st  saw  Laura.  Concemiag  tm  lad* 
one  time»  when  no  life  of  Petrarch  had  been  yet  wifiteii  that 
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ndindflMeeonte,  his  bio^phezB  launched  into  the  wOdesI 
'iiations.  One  author  considered  her  as  an  allegorical  being ; 
to  disooTered  her  to  be  a  type  of  the  ^N^rgin  Mary ;  anotbor 
«ht  her  an  allegory  of  poetey  and  repentance.  Some  denied  * 
'^ta  sDegorical  existence,  and  deemed  her  a  mere  phantom 
'tr.  with  which  the  poet  had  fallen  in  love,  like  I^gmalion  with 
*«  ark  of  his  own  creation.  All  these  caprices  about  Lauim's 
"7  haye  been  long  since  dissipated,  though  the  principal  JOacts 
•^tiog  her  were  never  distincUy  verified,  till  De  Sade,  her  own 
•Jidant,  wrote  his  memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Petrarch, 
^trvth  himself  relates  that  in  1327,  exactly  at  the  first  hour 
'>  dth  of  April,  he  first  beheld  Laura  in  the  diurch  of  St.  Clan 
^i^Don,*  where  neither  the  sacredness  of  Ihe  place,  nor  the 
ruj^y  of  the  day,  could  prevent  him  firom  bemg  smitten  ibr^ 
vith  human  love.  In  that  fiitel  hour  he  saw  a  lady,  a  littie 
XT  than  himsel^f  in  a  green  mantle  sprinkled  with  violets, 
i&ieh  her  golden  hair  fdil  plaited  in  tresses.  She  was  dis- 
Mshed  fixim  all  others  by  her  proud  and  delicate  carriage, 
•atpronion  which  she  made  on  his  heart  was  sudden,  yet  it 
aerer  eflBioed. 

Atra,  descended  from  a  family  of  ancient  and  noble  exfrac- 
WIS  the  daughter  of  Audibert  de  Noves,  a  Proven9al  noble- 
bf  his  wife  Esmessenda.  She  was  bom  at  Avignon,  pro- 
•'  in  IS08.  She  had  a  considerable  fortune,  and  was  mamed 
*^  to  Hugh  de  Sade.  The  particulars  of  her  life  are  little 
**a.  as  Petrarch  has  left  few  traces  of  them  in  his  letters ;  and 

*  still  less  likely  that  he  should  enter  upon  her  personal  hia- 
'^  his  sonnets,  which,  as  they  were  principally  addressed  to 
X  made  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  inform  her  of  what  she 

vivknew. 

•hile  many  writers  have  erred  in  considering  Petrarch's  at- 

^ttst  as  visionary,  otiiers,  who  have  allowed  me  reality  of  his 

*  ru  kave  been  mbtaken  in  their  opinion  of  its  object    They 

*  that  Petrarch  was  a  happy  lover,  and  that  bis  mistress  was 
<aaied  to  meet  him  at  Vaucluse,  and  make  him  a  fuU  coni- 
itidn  for  his  fondness.  No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  life 
writings  of  Petrarch  wiU  need  to  be  told  that  this  is  an  ab- 
ortion. Laura,  a  married  woman,  who  bore  ten  children  to 
trr  morose  husband,  could  not  have  gone  to  meet  him  at 
■.zge  without  the  most  flagrant  scandal.  It  is  evident  from 
*itxng8  that  she  repiuliated  his  nassion  whenever  it  threatened 
•oiied  the  limits  of  virtuous  niendship.    On  one  occasion, 


*  wflHpabUcatlon  of  De  Sade't^'MtaioirM  pour  Uvie  de  PetnTque,"  the 
n»  itec  Petruch  int  mw  Laura  at  Vaucliue.    The  tniUi  of  their  Snt  ine«c. 
Sw  chufrli  of  St.  Clan  depend*  on  the  authentldtv  of  the  famous  note  on  the 
'd  of  Petrareh,  whieh  it  now  hi  the  Amhrmiui  Library  at  Milan. 
*mch.  in  hie  dSalo(u«  with  St  Auguttin,  tUtn  that  he  was  older  than  Laura 


when  he  seemed  to  pi?esume  too  fsa  vpcm  hetiaeM^Aemai 
him  ynih  sevezity,  "  I  am  not  what  you  take  ma  for."  Ifiiis  \ 
had  been  sngcessfiil.  he  'woidd  have  said  jesBjabcaitit.  I 

***Wflie'Wo  persoos  in  tlus  love  iBm*,!  am  n»re  inclfDed 
pity  Laura  than  Petraioh.  Indi^randendy  of  hsr  penoaal  diax 
I  Mtmot  conceive  Laura  e&firwise  tiiaa  as  m  Idttdrheaited,  hj 
ftUe  woman,  who  could  not  wall  be  cmpipoaed  to  be  totally  in 
toent  to  Ihe  devotion  of  the  most  fiynons  and  ^Bificmaling  mai 
his  age.  On  the  other  hand,  what  was  the  penalty  tiiafc  she  wti 
have  paid  if  she  had  enoonraged  his  addseflBes  aa  fisr  aa  he  w« 
hwre  carried  them?  Her  disgraoe,  a  atlgma  left  on  her  £bq 
and  the  loss  of  aH  that  character  whddb  nphoMs  a  woman  in 
own  estimation  and  in  that  of  the  worlcL  I  would  not  go  boi 
as  to  say  that  she  did  not  at  times  betsay  an  anxiety  to  retain 
nnder  the  spell  of  her  fascgnarion,  as,  £ar  instanee,  when  sb 
said  to  have  caat  her  eyes  to  the  gronnd  in  sadciess  when  he 
nonnced  his  intention  to  leave  Avimon ;  bnt  still  I  should  lil 
hear  her  own  explanation  befMfi  l  condomied  has.  And,  i 
all,  she  was  only  amdoas  for  the  continnance  of  attantions, 
epecting  which  she  had  made  a  fixed  understaadiag  that 
should  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  iDnooeooe.  | 

We  have  no  distinct  account  how  hav  hnsband  inarded 
homage  of  Petrarch  to  his  wifo — ^whetiier  it  iatteved  his  ti^ 
or  moved  bis  wrath.  As  tradition  grveshim  no  very  ffood  chi 
tar  for  t^nper,  the  latter  supposition  is  the  mose  probable.  ^ 
morning  that  he  went  out  he  mi^  hear  from  some  kind  £ 
the  praises  of  a  new  soamst  vdiimi  Petaarch  had  wntfaen  o^ 
wi£e ;  and,  when  he  came  back  to  dinner,  of  course  his 
hnmonr  was  not  improved  by  the  inteliigence.  Ke  was  h 
habit  of  scolding  her  till  she  wept;  he  married  seven  mi 
after  her  dei^  and,  from  all  that  is  known  of  him,  appe^ 
have  been  a  bad  husband.  I  suspeot  thai  LaoES  paid  dear] 
he^  poet's  idolatrv. 

No  incidents  of  Pe1mch*s  hfo  have  be^oi  txansmitted  to  i 
the  first  year  or  ^o  after  his  attechment  to  Laura  conunc 
He  seems  to  have  contimBed  at  Avignon,  prosecuting  hiB  s^ 
and  feeding  his  passion. 

James  Colonna,  his  Mend  and  pairon,  was  poom6ted  in  1-1 
^e  bishopric  of  Lombes  in  Gascony ;  and  in  the  year  XSi 
went  from  Avignon  tn  take  possession  of  his  diocese,  and  i^ 
Petrarch  to  accompany  him  to  his  residence.  No  invitatiod 
he  more  acceptable  to  our  poet:  they  set  out  at  the  ^id  of  r^ 
mSO.  In  order  to  reach  Xombes,  it  was  necessary  to  crd 
whole  of  Languedoc,  and  to  pass  through  Montpelier,  Narl 
and  Toulouse.  Petrarch  already  knew  Montpelier,  where  h{ 
or  ouffht  to  have,  studied  the  law  for  four  years. 

Full  of  enthusiasm  for  Qome,  Petrarch  was  rejoiced  to  i 

arbunne  the  city  which  had  been  the  first  Koman  coloaay  ^ 
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-ag  the  Gaols.    This  coloay  had  been  foimed  entirely  of  Ito> 

,2  citizenB.  and,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  their  exUe,  the 

was  boilt  like  a  little  imagjB  of  Borne.    It  had  its  capitol, 

tefchfl.  andiea,  and  fountains ;  all  which  works  were  worthy  of 

R«m<m  name.    In  passing  through  Narhonne,  Petrarch  dis- 

ered  a  nmnber  of  ancient  monnments  and  inscriptions. 

^Jv  tzaTellexa  thence  proceeded  to   Toulouse,  where   they 

•Had  several  days.    This  city»  which  was  known  even  before 

.  fomtdatinn  of  Borne,  is  called,  in  some  ancient  Boman  acts, 

:«»Ba  Ganunnae."    It  was  fiunous  in  the  classical  ages  for 

iifsbng  literalare.    After  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  the 

«asare  iBcnisions  of  the  Viskoths,  the  Saracens,  and  the 

ouiiB,  for  a  long  time  silBaioed  the  Muses  at  Toulouse ;  but 

JielBnied  to  their  favourite  hannt  after  ages  of  barbarism 
passed  away.    De  Sade  says»  that  what  is  termed  Provencal 

.  -ftry  was  modi  more  cultivated  by  the  Languedocians  than  by 
4  I^eniQalB,  properly  so  caUed.  The  cij^!^  of  Toulouse  was 
aodeiad  as  the  principal  seat  of  this  earliest  modem  poetry, 
"uch  was  earned  to  penection  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
■aes.  under  the  pa^nt^^  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  particu- 

-chr  Raimond  V.,  a^d  his  son,  Baimnnd  VI.    Petrarch  speaks 

.^  y^  praiae  of  those  poets  in  his  Triinaphs  of  Love.  It  has 
^aueged  that  he  owed  them  this  mark  of  his  regard  for  their 
'Ting  been  so  useful  to  him  in  his  Italian  poetry ;  and  Nostra- 

i«aaB  evten  aociises  him  of  having  stolen  much  from  them.    But 

*  MMiiri,  who  undeistood  the  Ptoven9al  ^ets  better  than  Nostca- 
*^aa,  deiends  him.  snceassfiilly  from  this  absurd  accusation. 

Although  Provencal  poeizy  was  a  little  on  its  decline  since  the 

-91  of  the  Dukea  of  Attains  and  the  Ck>unt8  of  Toulouse,  it 

mttiiJl  held  in  honour;  and,  when  Peinurch  arrived,  the  Horal 

ma  had  been  estidbliahed  at  Toulnuse  during  sia^  years. -i^ 

Ere  Umg,  however,  our  traveUeis  found  less  agreeable  objects 

'nrioaity,  that  fonned  a  sad  contrast  with  the  chivaMc  man- 

1,  the  flonl  games,  and  the  gay  poetry  of  southern  France. 

4ap  Colonna  and  Petraxch  had  intended  to  remain  for  some 

4  ai  Tonhnise ;  but  their  sojourn  was  abridged  by  their  horror 

« tngic  evesitf  in  the  principal  monasteiy  of  the  place.    There 

*  *  TW  Flonl  flMBBM  wm  JnatHuted  In  Fianoo  hi  13S4.    They  were  founded  by 

WBitan  |«aun,  CountnB  of  Toulonw,  siMt  annuaJly  cdebnoed  in  the  month  m 

'  ^  TbeCouoMn  puMiataed  an  ediot,  which  Meembltd  all  the  inwu  of  FraDc«.  in 

'«■!  aibonn*  draaaad  with  flowcn;  and  he  that  produced  tho  bost  poem  was  r»- 

*  ^wlth  a  Tlolet  of  KoM.  There  werv*  likewise.  Infertor  nrices  of  flowers  made 
«aeit   In  111*  maanttma*  the  oopqwoota  «m  ciownad  with  natural  diapleis  of 

*^— su  Rspactive  flower*.  During  the  ceremony  degrees  were  also  conferred.  He 
''Vlatf  won  a  prlae  thiwe  tlnies  was  pnmounoed  a  doctor  '  «n  gaife  acienee,'  the  name 
"^  a»  f^ecry  of  the  Pmen^  Traubadoim.  Thia  inatUution,  however  teotasUe, 
'  ^  tenone  oommoo  ibroiuh  the  whole  of  Fxanoa."— Hearten'*  UUtory  nf  En^iah 

'  niim  tnaatemtf  Ite  ft»ll«vtng  aneetece ftora  Le«ati*s  Vlajegi  dl  Petraica  (vol.  i. 
*tlna^> .  U  bebores me  to confesa,  however,  that  I  recollect  no  allusion  to  it  In 
-  -^^-^^ k^^  ^  *****  found  many  things  In  Levati's  book  which  mak' 

b  3 
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lived  in  that  monastery  a  young  monk,  named  Angtistin,  who  i 
expert  in  music,  and  accompanied  the  psalmody  of  the  religi 
hrothers  with  beautiful  touches  on  the  organ.  The  superior 
the  convent,  relaxing  its  discipline,  permitted  Augustin  finequci 
to  mix  with  the  worm,  in  order  to  teach  music,  and  to  impr 
himself  in  the  art.  The  young  monk  was  in  the  habit  of  & 
liarly  visiting  the  house  of  a  respectable  citizen :  he  was  finequei 
in  the  society  of  his  daughter,  and,  by  the  express  encouragem 
of  her  fitther,  undertook  to  exercise  her  in  the  practice  of  ma 
Another  young  man,  who  was  in  love  with  the  girl,  srew  jeal< 
of  the  monk,  who  was  allowed  to  converse  so  &miliarly  with  1 
whilst  he,  her  lay  admirer,  could  only  have  stolen  glimpses  of  J 
as  she  passed  to  church  or  to  public  spectacles.  Ire  set  about 
ruin  of  his  supposed  rival  with  cunning  atrocity ;  and,  finding  i 
the  young  woman  was  infirm  in  healm,  suborned  a  physician, 
worttdess  as  himself^  to  declare  that  she  was  preonant.  Her  c 
dulous  fiither,  without  inquiring  whetiier  the  mteUigence  was  t 
or  &lse,  went  to  the  superior  of  the  convent,  and  accu 
Augustin,  who,  though  thunderstruck  at  the  accusation,  deniet 
firmly,  and  defended  himself  intrepidly.  But  the  superior  \ 
deaf  to  his  plea  of  innocence,  and  ordei^d  him  to  be  shut  up 
his  ceU,  that  he  might  await  his  punishment  Thither  the  p^ 
young  man  was  conducted,  and  mrew  himself  on  his  bed  h 
state  of  horror. 

The  superior  and  the  elders  amons  the  friars  thoug[ht  it  a  m 
£Ette  for  the  accused  that  he  should  be  buried  alive  m  a  subl 
ranean  dungeon,  after  receiving  the  terrific  sentence  of  "  Vath 
pace."  At  the  end  of  several  days  the  victim  dashed  out 
Drains  against  the  walls  of  his  sepulchre.  Bishop  Colonna^  mi 
it  would  appear,  had  no  power  to  oppose  this  hideous  transact! 
when  he  was  informed  of  it,  determined  to  leave  the  place  imi 
diately ;  and  Petrarch  in  his  indignation  exclaimed — 

*'  Heu  I  foge  cnidelcs  tams,  tugp  littnt  aTarttm."~Vi»o. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1330,  the  Bishop  of  Lombes  and  Petraj 
quitted  Toulouse,  and  arrived  at  the  mansion  of  the  dioc« 
Lombes — in  Latin,  Lombarium — ^lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyreni 
only  eight  leagues  firom  Toulouse.  It  is  small  and  ill-built  i 
offers  no  allurement  to  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller.  Till  lat 
it  had  been  a  simple  abbe^  of  the  Augustine  monks.  The  wli 
of  the  clergy  of  the  litUe  city,  singing  psalms,  issued  out  of  Lom 
to  meet  their  new  pastor,  who,  under  a  rich  canopy,  was  condac 
to  the  principal  church,  and  there,  in  his  episcopal  robes,  h\e» 
the  people,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse.  Petrarch  hek 
with  adiiiiration  the  dignified  behaviour  of  the  youthful  prdi 
James  Colonna,  though  accustomed  to  the  wealth  and  luxury 
Rome,  came  to  the  I^renean  rocks  with  a  pleased  countenai 
'*  Ilis  aspect"  says  Petrarch,  "  made  it  ii(*cm  as  if  Italy  hadv 
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fortBd  into  GMoonj/*    Nothing  is  more  beaatifal  than  the 
wK  endiizmiice  of  onr  destiny ;  yet  there  are  many  priests 

vQiU  suffer  translation  to  a  w^-paid,  though  monntainons 
;^  vith  patience  and  piety. 
y  namtj  of  the  ^rrenees  renders  the  climate  of  Lombes 

kren ;  and  the  character  and  conversation  of  the  inhabi- 
*  •«!«  scarcely  more  genial  than  their  climate.  But  Petrarch 
i  in  the  Bishop  s  abcMe  friends  who  consoled  him  in  this  exile 
ts  the  Ixnnbesians.  Two  yoong  and  fJEuniliar  inmates  of  the 
•ft  house  attracted  and  return^  his  attachment  The  first 
«^e  WIS  Lello  di  Ste&ni,  a  yoalh  of  a  noble  and  ancient 
-^  in  Rome,  long  attached  to  the  Golonnas.  Lello's  gifted 
T^tading  was  improved  by  study ;  so  Petrarch  tells  us ;  and 

«li  have  been  no  ordinary  man  whom  our  accomplished 

^>  highly  valued.  In  his  youth  he  had  quitted  his  studies 
>«  vrofession  of  arms ;  but  the  return  of  peace  restored  him 
-*  nfterary  pnrsuitB.  Such  was  the  attachment  between 
vth  and  Lello,  that  Petrarch  gave  him  the  name  of  Lielius, 
tMt  attached  companion  of  Scipio.  The  other  friend  to 
z>  Pdrarch  attechea  himself  in  the  housie  of  James  Colonna 
I  foimg  German,  extremely  accomplished  in  music.  De  Sade 
*iti  his  name  was  Louis,  without  mentioning  his  cognomen, 
rig  a  native  <rf  Ham,  near  Bois  le  Due,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Kkiae  between  Brabant  and  Holland.  Petrarch,  with  his 
<a  prejudices,  refluded  him  as  a  barbarian  by  birth ;  but  he 
«i  Bsdnated  by  his  serene  temper  and  strong  judgment,  that 
^^  him  out  to  be  the  chief  cf  all  his  friends,  and  gave  him 
wne  of  Socrates,  noting  him  as  an  example  that  Nature  can 
tDDcs  produce  geniuses  m  the  most  unpropitious  regions. 
^  having  passed  the  summer  of  1330  at  Lombes,  the  Bishop 
-ud  to  Avi^on,  in  order  to  meet  his  father,  the  dder  Stefano 
uia,  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal. 

^«  Colonnas  were  a  fomily  of  the  first  distinction  in  modern^ 

They  had  been  exceedingly  powerful  during  the  popedom' 

aaitee  VIII.,  through  the  tuents  of  the  late  Cardinal  James 

uia.  brother  of  the  &mous  old  Stefano,  so  well  known  to 

vrh,  and  whom  he  used  to  call  a  phoenix  sprung  up  from 

■dies  of  Rome.    Their  house  possessed  also  an  mfluential 

e  character  in  the  Cardinal  Pietro,  brother  of  the  vounger 

^&o.    They  were  formidable  from  the  territories  and  castles 

!i  ther  possessed,  and  by  their  alliance  and  friendship  with 

"ica,  Km^  of  Naples.     The  power  of  the  Colonna  fiimilpr 

se  offensive  to  Boniface,  who,  besides,  hated  the  two  Cardi- 

for  having  opposed  the  renunciation  of  Celestine  V.,  which 

fice  had  mudiilently  obtained.  Bouifeuse  procured  a  crusade 

4Ntthem«   They  were  beaten,  expelled  from  their  casUes,  and 

4«t  cfzteminaied ;  they  implorea  peace,  but  in  vain;   they 

•  driven  frum  Bome,  and  obfiged  toseek  refrige,  some  in  Sicily, 
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and  others  in  France.    Daring  the  time  of  their  exile,  Bom&c< 
prodaimed  it  a  oapitail  crime  to  give  shelter  to  any  of  them. 

The  Colomiaa  mally  letoniea  to  tiieir  dignities  amd  propertr 
and  afterwards  made  snccessfdl  war  against  the  house  of  theij 
rivals,  the  Orszni. 

John  Colomia,  the  Cardinal,  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Lombesi 
and  son  of  old  Stefimo,  was  one  of  <he  veiy  ablest  men  at  thi 
papal  comt  He  insisted  on  oar  poet  taking  ap  his  abode  in  hi 
own  p^ace  at  Av^on.  "  What  good  fortune  was  this  for  me  ! 
says  Petrarch.  '*  This  great  man  never  made  me  feel  that  he  wa 
my  superior  in  station.  He  was  l&e  a  Either  or  an  indnlgeii 
brother ;  and  I  lived  in  liis  hoase  as  if  it  had  been  'my  own."  ^1 
a  snbsequent  period,  we  find  him  on  somewhat  cooler  terms  wit 
John  Colonna,  and  complaining  diat  his  domestic  dependence  hai 
by  length  of  time,  become  wearisome  to  him.  Bnt  great  allowan^ 
is  to  be  made  for  such  apparent  inconsistencies  in  human  attacl 
ment.  At  different  times  our  feelxags.  and  langoage  on  any  snl 
ject  may  be  different  without  being  insincere.  The  trutii  Beeil 
to  be  that  Petrarch  looked  forward  to  the  friendship  of  the  Colol 
nas  for  promotion,  which  he  either  received  scantily,  or  not  at  a) 
80  it  is  little  marvellous  if  he  should  have  at  last  felt  the  tediij 
of  patronage. 

For  the  present,  however,  this  home  was  completely  to  t 
trarch's  taste.    It  was  the  rendezvons   of  all   strangers    <]) 
tinguished  by  their  knowle^e  and  talents,  whom-  the  papal  co1 
attracted  to  Avi^on,  whidi  was  now  the  great  centre  of 
political  negotiations. 

This  assemblage  of  tiie  learned  bad  a  powerful  influence 
Petrarch's  fine  imagination.  He  had  been  engaged  for  some  tj 
in  the  perusal*of  Idvy,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  ancient  Rome  i 
heightened,  if  possibie,  by  the  conversation  of  old  Ste&no  Coloii 
who  dwelt  on  no  subject  with  so  much  interest  as  on  the  tern 
and  palaces  of  the  ancient  city,  majestic  even  in  their  mins.   1 

During  the  bitter  persecntion  raised  against  his  &mily 
Boniface  VIII.,  Stefano  Colonna  had  been  the  chief  object  ot 
Pope's  implacable  resentment.  Thon^  oppressed  by  the  i| 
adverse  circumstances,  his  estates  confiscated,  his  palaces  lev^ 
with  the  ground,  and  himself  driven  into  exile,  the  megesty  of 
appearance,  and  tiie  magnanimity  of  his  character,  attracted! 
respect  of  strangers  wherever  hie  went.  He  had  the  air  | 
sovereign  prinoe  rather  than  of  an  exile,  and  commanded  i 
reourd  than  monarchs  in  the  height  of  their  ostentation.  ' 

In  the  picture  of  his  times,  Stefeno  makes  a  noble  and  J 
mandin^  figure.  If  the  reader,  however,  happens  to  eearch. 
that  period  of  Italian  history,  he  will  find  many  foots  to  cod 
romance  of  his  imagination  respeoting  all  the  Colonna  fa; 
Thejr  were,  in  plain  troth,  an  oppresGdve  aristoeratic  fieamly. 
portion  of  Italy  which  they  and  tiieir  tyrannical  rivfdB  poBS< 


was  infammwly  governed.  The  highways  were  zendeied  im- 
pMBftble  by  baii£tti,  who  wexe  in  the  pay  of  oantesting  feudal 
JMiiB ;  and  life  and  pn^>erfy  were  ervciywhere  insecure. 

Ste&no,  nevertheless,  seems  to  how  been  a  mm  formed  for 
better  tones.  He  impMrrad  in  ihe  school  of  misfinrtune — ^the 
aeremfy  of  hie  temper  semadned  nndoaded  by  adversity,  and  his 
farnltieB  nmmpased  by  age. 

AjDong  the  fUnstsioas  strsnflers  who  came  to  Avignon  at  this 
tiane,  was  our  conntiymsn,  Bi(maTd  de  Bury,  then  accounted  the 
most  ksmed  man  of  England.  He  amved  at  Avignon  in  1381, 
httviDff  been  sent  to  the  Pope  by  Edvrard  IH.  De  Sade  conceives 
that  the  object  of  his  embassy  was  to  justify  hb  sovereign  before 
the  Pontiff  for  having  confined  the  Queen-mother  in  the  castle  of 
Bismgs,  and  for  having  caused  her  &vourite,  Boger  de  Mortimer, 
to  be  hanged.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  so  ilhifitrious  a 
stranger  as  Richard  de  Bury  should  be  received  with  distinction 
hy  Cardinal  Cokona.  Petron^  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
forming  his  acquaiutanoe,  confident  that  De  Bury  could  give  him 
vahmbfe  infomatian  on  many  paints  of  geography  and  histoiy. 
They  had  several  conTersations.  iPetrarch  teUs  us  tliat  he  en- 
treated the  learned  FiUgliBbmon  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
true  situation  of  ^be  ule  of  Thnle,  of  which  the  ancients  speak 
with  much,  uneertasnty,  but  wfaidi  their  best  geographers  place  at 
the  distanee  of  some  aays'  navigation  from  the  north  of  England. 
De  Buiy  was,  ii^  all  probalnlity,  puzzled  with  the  question,  though 
he  did  not  like  to  canfess  his  ignoranoe.  He  excused  himself  if 
wromising  to  inquire  into  the  sabrject  as  soon  as  he  should  get 
baek  to  his  books  in  England,  and  to  write  to  him  the  best  infor- 
mation he  could  afford.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he 
perfonned  Ms  promise. 

De  Bvry's  stay  at  the  oourt  of  ATignon  was  very  short  King 
Edward,  it  is  true,  sent  him  a  second  time  to  the  Pope,  two  years 
afterwards,  on  important  business.  The  seeds  of  discord  between 
FruMse  and  En^^d  began  to  Mrminate  strongly,  and  that  cir- 
eomstiBice  probably  oocaaioiied  De  Bmy  a  second  mission.  Un- 
iiurtuaiately,  however,  Petrarch  oould  not  avail  himself  of  his 
xetmrn  so  as  to  have  fmi^er  inter wiews  with  the  English  scholar. 
Petrasrcii  wrote  lepeated]^  to  De  Bury  fer  his  promised  explana- 
taeos  respecting  Thole ;  but,  whether  our  countryman  had  found 
nothing  in  has  nfaraiy  to  satisfy  bos  inquiries,  or  was  prevented  by 
his  pvudic  ocoroations,  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  having 
ever  answered  Petronsh's  letters. 

Stefiucio  ColoDna  the  younger  hod  brou^  with  him  to  Avignon 
his  son  AgapHo,  who  was  destined  for  the  church,  that  he  might 
be  eduoated  voder  liie  eyes  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Bishop,  \^o 
wetue  luB  onoleB.  These  two  prdates  joined  with  their  fittiier  in 
ig  PetracdL  to  imdftrtasrft  the  superintendence  of  Agapito's 
Our  fooi  avaziobuB  of  his  tune»  and  jealous  of  his  mdr 
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MOdence,  was  at  first  xeluctant  to  nndertaka  the  cham;  but, 
from  his  attachment  to  the  family,  at  laat  accepted  it.  Pe  Sade 
tells  ns  that  Petrarch  was  not  snccessM  in  the  young  man's  edu- 
cation ;  and,  from  a  natural  partiality  for  the  hero  of  Ins  hiogn^hy, 
lays  the  blame  on  his  pupil.  At  the  same  time  he  acknowledges 
tluii  a  man  with  poetiy  in  his  head  and  love  in  his  heart  was  not 
the  most  proper  mentor  in  the  world  for  a  vouth  who  was  to  be 
educated  for  me  church.  At  this  time,  Petrarch's  passion  for  Laura 
continued  to  haunt  his  peace  with  incessant  violence.  She  had 
received  him  at  first  with  good-humour  and  afiiftbility ;  but  it  was 
only  while  he  set  strict  bounds  to  the  expression  of  his  attachment 
He'had  not,  however,  sufficient  self-command  to  comply  with  these 
terms.  His  constant  assiduities,  his  eyes  continually  riveted  upon 
her,  and  the  wildness  of  his  looks,  convinced  her  of  his  inordinate 
attachment;  her  virtue  took  alarm;  she  retired  whenever  he 
approached  her,  and  even  covered  her  foce  with  a  veil  whilst  h€ 
was  present,  nor  would  she  condescend  to  the  slightest  action  oi 
look  that  might  seem  to  countenance  his  passion. 

Petrarch  complains  of  these  severities  in  many  of  his  melancholj 
sonnets.  Meanwhile,  if  fome  could  have  been  a  balm  to  love,  h< 
might  have  been  happy.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  was  increasing 
and  his  compositions  were  read  with  universal  approbation. 

The  next  interesting  event  in  our  poet's  life  was  a  larger  cour» 
of  travels,  which  he  took  through  tne  north  of  France,  tlurougl 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  a  part  of  Germany,  subsequentiy  to  hi 
tour  in  Languedoc.  Petrarch  mentions  that  he  undertook  thi 
journey  about  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  promptei 
to  travel  not  only  by  his  curiosity  to  observe  men  and  mannen 
hj  his  desire  of  seemg  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  his  hopes  < 
discovering  the  MSS.  of  ancient  authors,  but  also,  we  may  \m 
lieve,  by  his  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  to  escape  firom  himself  an 
to  forget  Laura. 

From  Paris 'Petrarch  wrote  as  follows  to  Cardinal  Colonni 
''I  have  visited  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Fx^mo 
I  entered  it  in  the  same  state  of  mind  that  was  felt  by  Apoleii 
when  he  visited  Hypata,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  celebrated  for  i 
ma^c,  of  which  sucn  wonderral  thin^  were  related,   lookijQ 

Xn  and  again  at  every  object,  in  sohcitous  suspense,  to  kno 
ther  all  tiiat  he  had  heard  of  the  for-famed  place  was  trae  i 
'false.  Here  I  pass  a  great  deal  of  time  in  observation,  and.  i 
the  day  is  too  short  for  my  curiosity,  I  add  the  night.  At  last, 
seems  to  me  that,  bv  long  exploring,  I  have  enabled  myself  I 
distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  mlse  in  what  is  related  aboi 
Paris.  But,  as  the  subject  would  be  too  tedious  for  this  occasioi 
I  shall  defer  entering  rally  into  particulars  till  I  can  do  so  rii 
voce.  My  impatience,  however,  impels  me  to  sketch  for  \t 
briefly  a  g^eral  idea  of  this  so  celebrated  city,  and  of  the  ch 
zaeter  of  its  inhabitants. 
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"  Bnk,  th<ra^  always  inferior  to  its  fame,  and  much  indebted 
to  the  liM  of  its  own  people,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  city.  To  be 
nut,  I  nerer  aaw  a  dirtier  place,  except  Avignon.  At  tiie  same 
time,  its  population  contains  the  most  learned  of  men,  and  it  is 
like  a  great  basket  in  which  are  collected  the  rarest  fruits  of  every 
ocraotiy.  From  the  time  that  its  university  was  founded,  as  they 
ur,  hj  Alcuin.  the  teacher  of  Charlemagne,  there  has  not  been, 
to  Hv  knowledge,  a  sinj^  Psrisian  of  any  fame.  The  great  lu- 
minuiee  of  the  university  were  all  strangers ;  and,  if  tiie  love  of 
ZDj  coontiT  does  not  deceive  me,  they  were  chiefly  IJtalians,  such 
as  Pietzo  Lombaxdo,  Tomaso  d' Aquino,  Bonaventura,  and  many 
odiera 

''The  character  of  the  Parisians  is  very  singular.  There  was 
a  thne  when,  from  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  the  French  were 
renkoitfd  barbarians.  At  present  the  case  is  wholly  changed.  A 
^v  disposition,  love  of  society,  ease,  and  playfulness  in  conver- 
MXion  now  chaiaeteiize  them.  They  seek  every  opportunity  of 
(iifciingiriflhiTtg  themselves ;  and  make  war  against  alf  cares  with 
yikiag,  lao^ung,  singing,  eating,  and  drinking.  Prone,  however, 
an  they  are  to  pleasure,  they  are  not  heroic  in  adversity.  The 
French  love  their  country  and  their  countzymen ;  they  censure 
^th  ri^or  the  fiuilts  of  other  nations,  but  spread  a  proportion- 
mUj  thick  veil  over  their  own  defects."  / 

From  Paris,  Petrarch  proceeded  to  Ghent,  of  which  only  he 
stakes  mention  to  the  Cardinal,  without  noticing  any  of  the  towns 
uiat  lie  between.  It  is  curious  to  find  our  poet  out  of  humour 
«ith  Flanders  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  wine,  which  was 
Lfit  an  indigenous  article.  In  the  hker  part  of  his  life,  Petrarch 
«fts  eertaimy  one  of  the  most  abstemious  of  men ;  but,  at  this 
priod,  it  would  seem  tliat  he  drank  good  liquor  enough  to  be 
loacenied  about  its  price.  y 

Fnm  Ghent  he  passed  on  to  Liege.  "  This  city  is  distin-  ^ 
svished,"  be  says,  "by  the  riches  and  the  number  of  its  clec;^v. 
Aa  I  had  heard  that  excellent  MSS.  mi^t  be  found  there,  I 
^ti-^iped  in  the  place  for  some  time.  But  is  it  not  siucrular  that  in 
io  amadexwiAe  a  place  I  had  difficulty  to  procure  ink  enoush  to 
^vpy  two  orations  of  Cicero*a,  and  the  liUle  that  I  could  obtain 
«M  as  yellow  as  saffiron?'* 

PetvBRh  was  received  at  most  of  the  places  he  visited,  and 
more  particularly  at  Cologne,  with  marks  of  great  respect;  and  ^ 
ii^  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  his  reputation  had  ao- 
'ittitad  him  the  paitiauty  and  acquaintance  of  several  inhabitants. 
He  was  OQodncted  by  ms  new  friends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a 
rupcBstilaoas  annual  ceremony,  whuih,  for  its  singularity,  deservea 
to  be  iwnrded. 
**  Hie  banks  of  the  river  were  crowded  with  a  considerahLe 
'  of  wcOMtt,  their  persons  comely,  and  their  dress  elega&t 
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This  great  coneomBe  of  people  seemed  to  create  no  eonfoai 
A  number  of  these  women,  witli  cheerfbl  eonntenances,  crawi 
with  flowers,  bathed  thmr  hands  and  anus  in  t}ie  st^feam,  i 
ntteied,  at  the  same  thne,  some  hannomons  expressions  in  a  I 
ji^iiage  which  I  did  not  nnderstand.  I  inqnired  into  the  cause 
this  ceremony,  and  was  informed  that  it  arose  from  a  tradit 
among  the  people,  and  prarticalarlj  among  the  women,  that 
impending  calamitieB  of  the  year  were  earned  away  bythis  ab 
iion,  and  Ha&t  blessings  sncceeded  in  their  place.  Mence  t 
cetepiony  is  annually  renewed,  and  tiie  ablntion  peifomied  w 
unremitting  ^Hgence/' 

The  ceremony  being  finished,  Petrarch  smiled  at  their  sup 
atition,  and  exclaimed,  **0  happy  inhabitaoats  of  flie  Rhi 
whose  waters  wash  out  your  miseries,  whilst  neither  the  Po  i 
^e  Tiber  can  wash  out  ours!  Ton  transmit  your  erils  to  i 
Britons  l^  means  of  this  river,  whilst  we  send  off  ours  to  1 
myrians  and  the  Africans.  It  seems  that  our  rivers  hav< 
fifower  course." 

Petrarch  shortened  his  exonrsion  that  h^  nd^t  return  1 
sooner  to  Avignon,  where  the  Bishop  of  Lombes  had  promij 
to  await  his  retom,  and  take  him  to  Home. 

When  he  arrived  at  Lyons,  however,  he  was  inlonned  that  1 
Bishop  had  departed  from  Avignon  for  Rome.  In  the  fi 
paroxysm  of  his  disflmpointment  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friej 
which  portrays  strongly  affectionate  feelings,  but  at  the  some  ti] 
}>n  irascible  temper.  When  he  came  to  Avignon,  Ite  Cardii 
(..'olonna  relieved  him  from  his  iiritation  by  acquainting  him  w 
the  real  cause  of  his  brother's  departure.  IQie  ffames  of  ci 
dissension  had  been  kindled  at  "Rome  between  the  rival  fiunil 
of  Colonna  ai^d  Orsini.  The  latter  had  made  great  preparati<] 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour.  In  this  crisis  of  affidrs,  Jan 
Colonna  had  been  summcmed  to  Rome  to  support  the  interests 
his  family,  and,  by  his  courage  and  influence,  to  procure  them  i 
succour  which  tiiey  so  much  requii^. 

Petrarch  continued  to  reside  at  Av^on  for  several  years  af 
returning  from  his  travels  in  France  and  Flanders.  It  does  i 
appear  from  his  sonnets,  dnxinc  those  years,  ei&er  that  his  p« 
fiion  for  Laura  had  abated,  or  mat  she  had  given  him  any  m< 
encouragement  than  heretofore.  But  m  th»  year  I3S4,  on  ao 
dent  renewed  the  utmost  tenderness  of  his  options.  A  terri] 
affliction  visited  the  dty  of  Avignon.  The  heat  and  the  drou^ 
were  so  excessive  that  almost  the  whole  of  tibte  common  peoi 
went  about  naked  to  liie  waist,  and,  wi&  frenzy  and  niseral 
cries,  implored  Heaven  to  put  an  end  to  fheirealaraities.  Perso 
ci  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  had  their  bodies  cohered  wilhscal^ 
and  changed  their  skins  like  serpents. 

Laura's  constitation  was  too  delicate  to  resist  lUa  iniectio 
malady,  and  her  illness  greatly  alarmed  Ftotrank.  ^Oto  ^  { 
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z.'i^  her  physidan  how  she  was,  an4  waa  told  by  him  that  her 
oidition  w!as  yeiy  dangerous :  on  that  occasioh  he  composed  the 
iiMwiag sonnet : * — 

Tbb  lovdy  spirit,  if  ordain 'd  to  leftve 
1H  iBorcil  tdumMDt  before  it*  thne, 
Hesven's  fttiect  habUlinm  cImII  reeetire 
Aad  v«]coa>e  her  to  braatbc  it*  siceeceit  dime. 
If  die  fetablMih  ber  abode  iMCueoi 


If  an  and  the  Dianei^tir  of  il«uity'«  qneen. 
The  son  viD  oe  obacund*  w  dense  a  ckmd 


Say  that 


Of  $mt\ts  tiom  adiacaatataf*  will  crowd 

onalov 

MamaJ 

Ddoorof 

J»,  Hero.-, 

She  11  chooae  not  Mari,  bat  bi|{her  place  than  Mant 


Toiptae  upon  her  beauty  nfinitc. 
■  itdieff    " 

atf     ■ 

Win 


chat  me  Hxea  on  a  lower  sphere, 
att  the  cloviooa  em,  her  beauty  I 
dtan  the  nieDdoarof  Inferior  sta 


Of  Man.  of  Veniu,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon. 


J  will  edipae  all  planetary  ludit, 

Aad  Jupiter  hfanseff  will  leem  mis  bflgbt. 

I  trust  tiiftt  I  hare  enongh  to  saj  in  favour  of  Petrarch  to 
siTLrfy  his  rational  admirors ;  hot  I  quote  this  sonnet  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  worst  style  of  Petrarch's  poetiy.  I  make  the  Eng- 
'\i*'j.  reader  welcome  to  rate  toy  powo*  of  translating  it  at  the  veir 
l:Hvest  estimation.  He  eamiot  go  mneh  further  down  than  mysett 
ia  the  scale  of  valuatioB,  e^»eaally  if  he  has  Italian  enough  to 
blow  that  tiie  exqiiisite  meohanical  harmony  of  Pelararch's  sfyle  is 
IvTondmy  rrach.  It  has  been  aU^ed  that  this  sonnet  shows  how 
x'lrh  the  mind  of  Petraieh  had  been  influenced  by  his  Platonic 
fta/bes;  but  if  Plato  had  written  poetry  he  would.  neyerJi«y0 
lw-*-ffl  so  extmragant 

~  Petrflxi:Vbn  tes  retnm  from  Genmny,  had  foxmd  the  dd  Pope, 
J^^faa  XXXI.,  intent  on  two  speonlotions,  to  both  of  which  he  lent 
Lu  euthnsastic  aid.  One  of  them  was  a  futile  attempt  to  renew 
til*  enisades,  from  whioh  Europe  had  reposed  for  a  hondred  years. 
The  other  was  the  transfer  of  the  holy  seat  to  Borne.  The  exe- 
eotion  of  this  plan,  for  which  Petnoch  sighed  as  if  it  were  to 
tonof  about  the  miUeanxmn,  and  which  was  not  acbomplished  by 
a&>jtb<>r  Pope  wi&oat  embnnling  him  with  his  Cardinals,  was 
Bf -reitbeleae  aiove  pcaetieable  than  eaptnring  J^nBalem.  We  are 
*^iid  by  aerml  Itsoian  wnters  that  the  aged  Pontiff,  moyed  by 
T*p^rtcd  entreaties  from  the  Bomans,  as  well  as  by  the  remorse 
of  his  cflOMMnce,  thou^t  aerioualy  of  eieoting  this  restoraticm ; 
b«t  the  sBeetily  of  his  intentions  is  made  questionable  by  the 
ln-t  that  he  neyer  fixed  himself  at  Borne.  He  wrote,  it  is  true, 
to  Bona  in  1388,  ordedng  his  palaces  and  gardens  to  be  repaired; 
hot  ^MlraahleswfaieheaiitiBaed  to  agitate  the  city  were  alleged 
^y  him  as  too  t^larmmg  for  his  safety  there,  and  he  repaired  to 
IVilegna  to  wwt  %8t  ipae^  times. 

Ob  both  of  the  above  solgeotB,  naDaBaly,fhe  insane  crusades  and 
» feanhle  MStentioit  of  the  papal  court  to  Borne,  Petearch 

kttUL 
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vn!Ote  with  devoted  zeal ;  they  are  both  alluded  to  in  his  twent 
second  sonnet 

The  death  of  John  XXII.  left  the  Cajrdinals  divided  into  U 
great  Actions.  The  first  was  that  of  the  French,  at  the  head  i 
which  stood  Cardinal  Taillerand,  sonof  thebeautifdl  Bronissenc 
de  Foix,  whose  channs  were  supposed  to  have  detained  Poi 
Clement  V.  in  France.  The  Italian  Cardinals,  who  formed  tf 
opposite  faction,  had  for  their  chief  the  Cardinal  Colonna.  Tl 
French  party,  being  the  more  numerous,  were,  in  some  sort,  ma 
ters  of  itie  election ;  they  offered  the  tiara  to  Cardinal  de  Con 
menses,  on  condition  that  he  would  promise  not  to  transfer  tl 
papiu  court  to  Rome.  That  prelate  showed  himself  worthy  of  ti 
dignity,  by  refusing  to  accept  it  on  such  terms. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  world,  the  choice  of  the  conclave  fell  i 
last  on  James  Founder,  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  baker  at  Saverdui 
who  had  been  bred  as  a  monk  of  Citeaux,  and  always  wore  tl 
dress  of  the  order.  Hence  he  was  called  the  White  Cardins 
He  was  wholly  unlike  his  portly  predecessor  John  in  figure  ax 
address,  being  small  in  stature,  pde  in  complexion,  and  weak  i 
voice.  He  expressed  his  own  astonishment  at  the  honour  coi 
ferred  on  him,  saying  that  they  had  elected  an  ass.  If  we  mi 
believe  Petrarch,  he  did  himself  no  ii^ustice  in  likening  himsi 
to  that  quadruped ;  but  our  poet  was  somewhat  harsh  in  his  judi 
ment  of  this  Pontiff.    He  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XII. 

Shortly  after  his  exaltation,  Benedict  received  ambassado 
from  Rome,  earnestly  implonng  him  to  brin^  back  the  sacred  se 
to  their  city;  and  Petrarch  thought  he  could  not  serve  tlie  en 
bassy  better  than  by  publishing  a  poem  in  Latin  verse,  exliibitii 
Rome  in  the  character  of  a  desolate  matron  imploring  her  hu 
band  to  retun?.  to  her.  Benedict  applauded  the  autnor  of  tl 
epistle,  but  declined  complying  with  its  prayer.  Instead  of  r 
visiting  Italy,  his  Holiness  ordered  a  magnificent  and  costly  palai 
to  be  constructed  for  him  at  Avignon.  Hitherto,  it  would  see 
that  the  Popes  had  lived  in  hired  houses.  In  imitation  of  ihe 
Pontiff,  the  Cardinals  set  about  building  superb  mansions,  to  tl 
unbounded  indignation  of  Petrarch,  who  saw  in  these  new  habit 
tions  not  only  a  sraceless  and  unchristian  spirit  of  luxury,  but  a  su 
indication  that  meir  owners  had  no  thoughts  of  removing  to  Rom 

In  the  January  of  the  following  year.  Pope  Benedict  presents 
our  poet  with  tlie  canonicate  of  Lombes,  with  the  expectancy 
the  first  prebend  which  should  become  vacant.    This  preferme; 
Petrarch  is  supposed  to  have  owed  to  the  influence  of  Cardin 
Colonna. 

The  troubles  which  at  this  time  agitated  Italjfdrew  to  Avigno 
in  the  year  1335,  a  personage  who  holds  a  pre-eminent  interest 
the  life  of  Petrarch,  namely,  Azzo  da  Correggio,  who  was  &;ei 
thither  by  the  Scaligeri  of  P^jrma.    The  State  of  Parma  had  b 
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longed  oiigiiially  to  the  popes;  but  two  powerfnl  fEunilies^  the 
RoBBifl  and  the  Gorreggios,  had  profited  by  the  quarrels  between 
the  ehmch  and  the  empire  to  usurp  the  govermnent,  and  during 
fiye-and-twenty  years,  Gilberto  Correggio  and  Rolando  Rossi  al- 
tematelj  lost  and  won  the  sovereignty,  till,  at  last,  the  confederate 
princes  took  the  city,  and  conferred  the  goyemment  of  it  on 
Guido  Correggio,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Rossis. 

Gilbert  Correggio  left  at  his  death  a  widow,  the  sister  of  Cane 
de  la  Scala,  and  four  sons,  Guido,  Simone,  Azzo,  and  Giovanni. 
It  is  only  with  Azzo  that  we  are  particularly  concerned  in  the 
history  d  Petrarch. 

Azzo  was  bom  in  the  year  1303,  being  thus  a  year  older  than 
oar  poet  Originally  intended  for  the  church,  he  prrferred  the 
sword  to  the  crozier,  and  became  a  distinguished  soldier.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Luigi  ■  Gonzagua,  lord  of  Mantua.  He 
was  a  man  of  bold  original  spirit,  and  so  indefatigable  that  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Con-foot  Nor  was  his  energy  merely  phy- 
sical; he  read  much,  and  forgot  nothing — ^his  memory  was  a 
Hbranr.  Azzo's  character,  to  be  sure,  even  with  allowance  for 
turbulent  times,  is  not  invulnerable  at  all  points  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  praises  of  Petrarch,  who 
dedicated  to  him  his  Treatise  on  a  Solitary  Life  in  1366,  his 
political  career  contained  some  acts  of  perfidy.  But  we  must 
mure  ourselves,  in  the  biography  of  Petrarch,  to  his  over-esti- 
mation of  favourites  in  the  article  of  morals. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Petrarch  was  called  upon  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial proof  of  his  regard  for  Azzo.  After  me  seizure  of  Parfna 
by  the  confederate  princes,  Marsilio  di  Rossi,  brother  of  Rolando, 
went  to  Paris  to  demand  assistance  from  the  French  king.  The 
King  of  Bohemia  had  given  over  the  government  of  Panna  to 
him  and  his  brothers,  and  the  Rossi  now  saw  it  with  grief  as- 
signed to  his  enemies,  the  Correggios.  Marsilio  could  obtain  no 
succour  from  the  French,  who  were  now  busy  in  preparing  for 
war  \»*ith  the  English ;  so  he  carried  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon  his 
complaints  against  the  alleged  ii^ustice  of  the  lords  of  Verona 
and  the  Correggios  in  breakmg  an  express  treaty  which  they  had 
made  with  the  nouae  of  Rossi. 

Azzo  had  the  threefold  task  of  defending,  before  the  Pope's 
tribunal,  the  lords  of  Verona,  whose  envoy  he  was ;  the  righ&  of 
his  fiunily,  which  were  attacked;  and  his  own  personal  character, 
which  was  charged  with  some  grave  objections.  Revering  the 
eloquence  and  influence  of  Petrarch,  he  importuned  him  to  be 
his  public  defender.  Our  poet,  as  we  have  seen,  had  studied  the 
law,  but  had  never  followed  the  profession.  "  It  is  not  my  voca- 
tion," he  says,  in  liis  preface  to  his  Familiar  Epistles,  "  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  others.  I  detest  the  bar ;  I  love  retirement 
I  despise  money ;  and,  if  I  tried  to  let  out  my  tongue  for  hire, 
mv  nature  would  revolt  at  the  attempt." 
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Bat  whiLt  PetcarclL  would  not  undertake  either  firam  taete  or 
motives  of  interest,  he  undertook  at  the  call  of  fiiendship.  He 
pleaded  the  opse  of  Azzo  before  the  Pope  and  Cardinals;  it  wa« 
a  finely-interesting  cause,  thai  afforded  a  vast  field  for  his  elo- 
quence. He  brought  off  hie  client  ttiumphantly;  andtheBoesia 
were  defeated  in  their  demand. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  proud  larait  in  Peixarch's  character 
that  he  showed  himself  on  t&s  occasion  not  only  an  orator  and 
a  lawyer,  but  a  perfect  gentleman.  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
zealous  pleading,  ne  stooped  neither  to  satire  nor  personality 
a^oiiist  the  opposing  parfy.  He  could  say,  with  all  the  boldness 
of  truth,  in  a  letter  to  XJgoJino  di  Bossi,  the  Bishop  of  Parma, 
"  I  pleaded  against  your  house  for  Azzo  Correggio,  but  you  were 
present  at  di^leadlng ;  do  me  justice,  and  confess  that  I  care- 
rally  avoided  not  only  attacks  on  your  family  and  reputation,  but 
even  those  railleries  in  which  advocates  so  mnch  delight" 

On  this  occasiozL,  Azzo  had  brought  to  Avignon,  as  his  col- 
league  in  the  lawsuit,  Gnglielmo  da  PastEengo»  who  exercised  the 
<^ce  of  judge  and  nota^  at  Verona.  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
knowledge  in  the  law ;  versed,  besides,  in  every  branch  of  eleganc 
learning,  he  was  a  poet  into  tiie  bargain.  In  Petrarch's  many 
books  of  epistles,  there  are  few  letters  addressed  by  him  to  this 
pcrsonaf^e ;  but  it  ia  certain  that  they  contracted  a  £dendship  &t 
this  penod  which  endured  for  life. 

AU  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Lombes  BtiU  continued  at  Rome  ; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  solicited  his  friend  Petrarch  to  join  him. 
"  Petrarch  would  have  gladly  joined  him,"  says  De  Sade ;  "  but  Ixe 
was  detained  at  Avignon  by  his  attachmient  to  John  Cohmna  oixU. 
his  love  of  Laura : "  a  whimsical  junction  of  detaining  causes,  ixi. 
which  the  fascination  of  the  Cardmal  may  easily  be  siqpposed  to 
have  been  weaker  than  that  of  Lanra.  In  writing  to  our  poet^ 
at  Avignon,  the  Bishop  rallied  Petrarch  on  the  imaginaiy  exist  > 
ence  of  the  object  of  nis  passion.  Some  stupid  readers  of  tlic 
Bishop's  letter,  in  subsequent  times,  took  it  into  their  heads  tlvn-s 
there  was  a  literal  proof  in  the  prelate's  jesting  epistle  of  oin 
^  poet's  passion  for  Laura  being  a  phantom  and  a  fiction.  But,  pos  i 
Bible  as  it  maybe,  that  the  Bi^op  in  reality  suspected  him.  xc 
exaggerate  the  flame  of  his  devotion  for  Ihe  two  great  objects  «..| 
his  idolatry,  Laura  and  St.  Augustine,  he  writes  in  a  veix^  oi 
pleasantry  that  need  not  be  taken  for  gmve  acouBation.  *'  ^oii 
are  bcfooung  us  all,  my  dear  Petrarch,"  says  the  prelate ;  "  ari<i  i 
is  wonderful  that  at  so  tender  an  a^e  (Petrarch's  tender  age  wa^^  a 
this  time  thirty-one)  you  can  deceive  the  world  with  so  muclx  uz 
and  success.  And,  not  content  with  deceiving  the  world,  you  woiH^ 
fain  deceive  Heaven  itseH  You  make  a  semblance  of  loving  St 
Augustine  and  his  works ;  but,  in  your  heart,  you  love  the  poet 
and  the  philosophers.  Your  Laura  is  a  phantom  created  by  you 
imagination  for  the  exercise  of  your  poetry.    Your  verse,   yoQ 
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love,  yon  m^^a^  m  all  a  fiction ;  or,  if  there  is  anything  real  in 
jovr  pouBJoni  it  ia  not  far  the  lady  Laura,  hut  for  the  laorel^ — 
UmC  is,  tba  dowB  o£  poets.  I  hiwro  heen  yonr  dope  for  gome 
tviv  ladv  whilst  yon  dbowed  a  strong  demre  to  ^^it  Borne,  I 
heped  to  wekome  yon  Ui»e.  But  my  eyes  are  now  opened  to 
an  yosF  rogoeriea,  which  neyertlieleas,  will  not  prevent  me  &om 
loimgyon." 

Belrarcli,  in  liia  aaaw^  to  the  Bishops*  says,  "  My  father,  if  I 
Ipve  the  poelB,  I  only  follow,  in  tibds  respect,  the  example  of  St 
Aagostino.  I  take  the  samted  fiither  himself  to  watness  the  sin- 
eeaty  of  my  attachment  to  hint  He  is  now  in  a  place  where  he 
OB  neiUier  deoeive  nor  be  deeeiTed.  I  flatter  myself  that  he 
pities  mv  enosB,  eapecially  niien  he  recalls  his  own."  St  Aor 
gnstine  had  been  somewhat  psoflfigate  in  his  yonnger  days. 

**  As  to  Laura,"  eenlimies  the  poet  "  wonld  to  Heaven  that  she 
only  an  imagmaiy  personage,  and  my  psssion  for  her  only 
'  DO !  Alas !  it  is  a  madness  whiohit  would  be  difficult  and 
to  feign  for  anf  kaigUi  of  l^me ;  and  what  an  extraYar 
ganee  it  wonld  be  to  a£feet  such  a  passion !  One  may  counter- 
iat  iUneas  by  action,  by  Todce,  and  by  manner,  but  no  one  in 
hflBMii  eia  mve  himself  the  tme  air  and  complexion  of  disease. 
Haw  often  awfo  yon  yourself  been  witness  of  my  paleness  and 
my  mffrrinfls !  I  know  veiy  well  that  you  speak  only  in  irony : 
it  ia  jtmr  wvoanto  figure  of  ^eeoh,  out  I  nope  that  time  inll 
HflfiTe  ^eso  woonds  of  my  spirit  and  that  Augustine,  whom  I 
prelBBd  to  lore,  will  famish  me  with  a  defenee  against  a  Laura 
wbo  does  not  exist" 

YeflES  had  now  elapsed  since  PeinDch  had  cotnceired  his  passion 
Ibr  LooEa;  and  it  was  obrionaly  doomed  to  be  a  source  of  hope* 
lasa  tonafnt  to  him  as  long  as  he  should  continue  nesr  her;  for 
ife  ooald  fanathe  po  mone  eneoura^ement  on  his  lore  than  what 
was  barely  snfikient  to  keep  it  ahve ;  and,  if  she  had  bestowed 
Bflre  isvoar  on  faiffl«  the  consequences  might  haYe  been  ultimately 
motet  bapc  to  botii  of  them.  His  own  reflections,  and  the  advico 
(jf  hia  frmndfl,  soggasted  tl^  absence  and  change  of  objects  were 
tike  only  meaDS  u£bIj  to  lessen  his  misery ;  he  determined,  there-  ^ 
lure,  to  tn/nl  onee  moie,  afid  set  out  for  Boma  in  1335. 

Tlie  wi^  to  assuage  his  passion,  by  means  of  absence,  wna 
hia  principal  moliYO  tor  going  again  upon  his  travelB ;  but,  be- 
fofftt  be  ocNild  wind  up  his  resoli£on  to  depart  the  state  of  hi^ 
mind  bordeied  on  distiaetion.  One  day  he  obserYed  a  coimti-y 
giri  washing  the  Yoil  of  Lanra ;  a  sudden  tr^nbling  seized  him — 
aimL  ^*y*f^  the  heat  of  the  weather  was  intense,  he  grew  cold  and 
vhiYored.  For  some  time  he  was  incapable  of  applying  to  study 
or  business.  His  sool,  he  said,  was  like  a  field  of  battle,  where 
bis  paani^n  and  rMlff^n  held  continual  conflict.  .In  his  calmer 
T^w»«^mt»,  miiay  agreeable  motiYes  for  izaYelling  Suggested  them- 
•  OalcdSItt  Deeember,  lau. 
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selves  to  his  mind.  He  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Borne,  wher< 
he  was  sure  of  finding  the  kindest  welcome  from  the  Bishop  o 
Lombes.  He  was  to  pass  through  Paris  also ;  and  there  he  na^ 
left  some  valued  friends,  to  whom  he  had  promised  that  he  woul 
return.  At  the  head  of  those  friends  were  Dionisio  dal  Borg 
San  Sepolcro  and  Roberto  Bardi,  a  Florentine,  whom  the  Po| 
had  lately  made  chancellor  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  and  given  hi] 
the  canonship  of  Notre  Dame.  Dionisio  dal  Borgo  was  a  natii 
of  Tuscany,  and  one  of  the  Boberti  family.  His  name  in  Uter 
ture  was  so  considerable  that  Filippo  Villani  thought  it  wor 
while  to  write  his  life.  Petrarch  wrote  his  funeral  eulogy,  ai 
alludes  to  Dionisio's  power  of  reading  futurity  by  the  stars.  B 
Petrarch  had  not  a  grain  of  faith  in  astrology ;  on  the  oontnu 
he  has  himself  recorded  that  he  derided  it.  After  having  obtaini 
with  some  difficulty,  the  permission  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  he  tc 
leave  of  his  friends  at  Avignon,  and  set  out  for  MarseilleB.  E 
barking  there  in  a  ship  tmit  was  setting  sail  for  Civita  Veccl 
he  concealed  his  name,  and  gave  himself  out  for  a  pilgrim  goi 
to  worship  at  Bome.  Great  was  his  joy  when,  from  the  deck, 
could  dJacoYex  the  coast  of  his  beloved  Italy.  It  was  a  loy,  ne^ 
theless,  chastened  by  one  indomitable  recollection — ^that  of 
idol  he  had  left  behind.  On  his  landing  he  perceived  a  lai 
tree ;  its  name  seemed  to  typify  her  who  dwelt  for  ever  in 
heart :  he  flew  to  embrace  it ;  but  in  his  transports  overlooks 
brook  that  was  between  them,  into  which  he  fell — and  the  s 
dent  caused  him  to  swoon.  Always  occupied  with  Laura 
says,  "  On  those  shores  washed  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  I  be 
that  stately  laurel  which  always  warms  my  imagination, 
through  my  impatience,  fell  breathless  into  the  intervening  str 
I  was  alone,  and  in  the  woods,  yet  I  blushed  at  my  own  heed 
ness ;  for,  t6  the  reflecting  mind,  no  witness  is  necessary  to  e 
the  emotion  of  shame." 

It  was  not  easy  for  Petrarch  to  pass  from  the  coast  of  Tu£ 
to  Bome ;  for  war  between  the  Ursini  and  Colonna  houses 
been  renewed  with  more  fury  than  ever,  and  filled  all  tlie 
rounding  country  with  armed  men.  As  he  had  no  escort,  he 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Capranica,  where  he  was  hospitabi 
ceived  by  Orso,  Count  of  AnguiUara,  who  had  married  j 
^Colonna,  sister  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Bishop.  In  his  lei 
the  ialtCi-,  Petrarch  luxuriates  in  describing  the  romantic  an 
landscape  of  Capranica,  a  country  believed  by  the  ancie 
have  been  the  first  that  was  cultivated  under  the  reign  of  S 
He  draws,  however,  a  frightful  contrast  to  its  rural  picture 
horrors  of  war  which  here  prevailed.  "  Peace,"  he  sa^'s,  * 
only  charm  wliich  I  could  not  find  in  this  beautifiil  region. 
shepherd,  instead  of  guarding  against  wolves,  go^  arm<i 
the  woods  to  defend  nimself  against  men.  The  labouxe 
coat  of  mail,  uses  a  lance  instewl  of  a  goad,  to  drive  Ms 
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The  fimler  ecyven  himself  with  a  shield  as  he  draws  his  nets ; 
the  fidieniian  canies  a  sword  whilst  he  hooks  his  fish ;  and  the 
xtttfre  draws  water  from  the  well  in  an  old  ruaty  casq^iie,  instead 
of  apalL  In  a  word,  arms  ate  used  here  as  tools  and  miplements 
ibr  an  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  all  the  wants  of  men.  In  the 
night  are  heard  dreadfhl  howlings  round  the  walls  of  towns,  and 
in  the  day  terrible  voices  crying  incessantly  to  arms.  What  music 
is  this  compared  with  those  soft  and  hannonious  sounds  which  I 
drew  from  my  lute  at  Avignon !  '* 

On  his  arriyal  at  Capranica,  Petrarch  despatched  a  courier  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lombes,  mforming  him  where  he  was,  and  of  his  in- 
thihtr  to  get  to  Rome,  all  the  roads  to  it  being  beset  by  the  enemy. 
The  bishop  expressed  great  joy  at  his  friend's  arrival  in  Italy, 
&iid  went  to  meet  him  at  Capranica,  with  Stefano  Golonna,  his 
brother,  senator  of  Home.  Iliey  had  with  them  only  a  troop  of 
r.De  hundred  horsemen;  and,  considering  that  the  enemy  kept 
p»5^FCiwion  of  the  counti^  with  five  hundred  men,  it  is  wonderful 
tiiat  they  met  with  no  difiiculties  on  their  route ;  but  the  reputa- 
tion of  &e  Colonnas  had  struck  terror  into  the  hostile  camp.  They 
tnUand  Rome  without  having  had  a  single  skirmish  with  the 
^nemy.  Siefiino  Colonna,  in  his  quality  of  senator,  occupied 
the  Capitol,  where  he  assigned  apartments  to  Petrarch ;  and  the 
f<^  was  lodffed  on  that  famous  hiLL  which  Sdpio,  MeteUus,  and 
Pompey,  had  ascended  in  triumph.  Petrarch  was  received  and 
treated  by  the  Colonnas  like  a  child  of  their  fiamily.  The  vener- 
able old  Stefimo,  who  had  known  him  at  Avignon,  loaded  our 
poet  with  kindness.  But,  of  all  the  £unily,  it  would  seem  that 
iVtrarch  delighted  most  in  the  conversation  of  Giovanni  da  S. 
Vito.  a  younger  brother  of  the  aged  Stefano,  and  uncle  of  the 
Cardinal  and  Bishop.  Their  tastes  were  congenial.  Giovanni 
had  made  a  particular  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Borne ;  he  was, 
therr€ore,  a  most  welcome  cicerone  to  our  poet,  being,  perhaps, 
the  only  Roman  then  alive,  who  understood  the  sulSJect  deeply,  if 
«v  exivpc  Cola  di  Rienzo,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  speak. 

In  company  with  Giovanni,  Petrarch  inspected  the  relics  of  the 
**  eternal  city : "  the  fonner  was  more  versed  than  his  companion 
m  amaent  hiatoiy,  but  the  other  surpassed  him  in  acquaintance 
vith  modem  times,  as  well  as  with  the  objects  of  antiquity  that 
^tnod  immediately  before  them. 

What  an  interesting  object  is  Petrarch  contemplating  tlie  ruins 
nf  Rome !  He  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  Colonna  as  foUows : — "  I 
cave  you  so  long  an  account  of  Capranica  that  you  may  naturally 
expect  a  still  longer  description  of  Rome.  My  mateiials  for  this 
subject  are,  indeed,  inexhaustible ;  but  they  will  serve  for  some 
future  opportunity.  At  present,  I  am  so  wonder-atruck  by  so 
many  great  objects  that  I  know  not  where  to  begin.  One  drcum- 
staiiee,  however,  I  cannot  omit,  which  has  tamed  out  contrary  to 
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yonr  simnifles.  You  vepMsented  to  me  tbst  Bone  -wag  a  city  ia 
ndna,  asid  that  itwovldnot  eomeup  to  the  imagiiiation  I  had  formed 
of  it ;  but  tins  has  not  happened — cm  the  combrsry,  my  most  san- 
ffozBe  expeotationa  have  been  SBrpaesed.  Rome  is  greater,  and 
ner  remains  are  more  awM,  than  my  imagination  had  conceived. 
It  is  not  matter  of  wonder  ihot  she  aoooired  mrhrersal  dominion. 
I  am  only  surprised  that  it  waa  so  late  before  she  oame  to  it" 

'hi  the  midst  of  his  meditationB  among  the  rdics  of  Borne, 
Petrarch  was  struck  by  the  ignoranee  about  their  fore&fchers,  with 
which  the  natives  looked  on  those  monuments.  The  veneration 
which  Ihey  had  for  than  was  vague  and  uninformed.  "  It  is 
lamentable/'  he  says,  '*  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  Home  leas 
known  than  at  Borne." 

It  is  not  exactly  known  in  mksA  month  Petrarch  left  the  Roman 
capital ;  but,  between  his  departure  from  that  cify,  and  his  return 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  he  toc^  an  extensive  tour  over  Europe. 
He  made  a  voyage  along  its  southern  coasts,  passed  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  sailed  as  &r  northward  as  the  British  shores. 
During  his  wanderings,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Tonunaso  da  Messina, 
containing  a  long  geographical  dissertation  on  tiie  island  of 
Thule. 

Petrarch  approached  the  Brxtisb  shores ;  why  were  they  not 
&ted  to  have  me  honour  of  reoeivinff  ham?  Ah !  but  who  was 
there,  then,  inEn^sndthat  was  capame  of  receiving  him?  Chaucer 
was  but  a  child.  We  had  the  names  of  some  learned  men,  but  our 
language  had  no  literature.  Time  works  wonders  in  a  few  cen- 
turies ;  and  England,  now  proud  of  her  Shakespeare  and  her 
Vemlam,  looks  not  with  enw  on  the  glory  of  any  earthly  nation. 
During  his  excitement  by  these  taravels,  a  singtdar  change  took 
place  in  our  poet's  habitual  feelings.  He  recovered  his  health 
and  spirits ;  he  could  bear  to  think  of  Laura  with  equanimity,  and 
his  countenance  resumed  the  cheerfulness  that  was  natural  to  a 
man  in  the  sti^ngth  of  his  age.  Nay,  he  became  so  sanguine  in 
his  belief  that  he  had  overcome  his  passion  as  to  jest  at  nis  past 
sufferings;  and,  in  this  gay  state  of  mind,  he  came  back  to 
Avignon.  This  was  the  crowning  misfortune  of  his  life.  Ho 
saw  Laura  once  more ;  he  was  enthralled  anew ;  and  he  might 
now  laugh  in  agony  at  his  late  self-oongratulations  on  his  delivery 
from  her  enchantment.  With  all  the  pii^  that  we  bestow  on 
unfortunate  love,  and  with  all  the  respect  mat  we  owe  to  its  con- 
stancy, still  we  cannot  look  but  with  a  regret  amounting  to  im- 
patience on  a  man  returning  to  the  spot  that  was  to  rekindle  his 
passion  as  reckkssly  as  a  moth  to  the  candle,  and  binding  him- 
self over  for  life  to  an  afiection  that  was  worse  than  hopeless,  inas- 
much as  its  success  would  bring  more  misery  than  its  feilure.  It 
is  said  that  Petrarch,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  passion,  would  not 
have  been  the  poet  that  he  was.  Not,  perhaps,  so  good  an  amatoiy 
poet ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  he  would  have  been  a  more  vaxions 
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snd  mneoBne^  a&d,  upon  -flie  wbole,  a  greater  poet,  if  he  lad 
new  been  bewifedied  1^  Laura.  H«we^«r,  he  did  retom  to  take 
pimwmiinn  of  bis  eaaumioate  ai  Lombes,  and  te  loaepoBfleBBkni  of 
bJB  peaoe  of  mind. 

In  ^le  April  of  tfaflrfollowjng  year,  1S86,  he  made  an  exoixrsion,ln 
coEBpaaxj  y/nSi  bis  brotber  Gbensdo,  to  €be  top  of  Monnt  Ventooz, 
in  ihe  nek^bomfaood  of  A-visaon ;  afaH  dBBcn^on  of  which  he 
sent  in  a  ktter  to  Dionbdo  dal  Borgo  a  San  Sepolcro ;  but  there 
is  mfttisig^  peciiHaxfy  iuterosting  in  ibis  ooemvBnoe. 

A  more  important  eTent  in  ios  £fe  took  place  during  the  follow-  / 
iag  year,  1887— ^ismely,  that  he  had  a  ma  bom  to  him,  whom  he 
christened  by  ^e  name  of  John,  and  to  whom  he  acknowledged 
his  relatjonslnp  of  patemity.  With  all  his  philosophy  and  pla- 
tonie  raptnres  abont  lioora,  Petrarch  was  still  snbject  to  the 
passions  of  ordinaiy  men,  and  had  a  mistresB  at  Avignon  who  was 
kinder  to  him  than  Laura.  Her  name  and  history  h&ve  been 
consigned  to  inscnxtable  obsetuity :  Ihe  same  woman  afterwards 
Ixxre  him  a  danghter,  whose  name  was  Francesca,  and  who  proved 
a  great  solace  to  him  in  his  old  age.  His  biogn^hers  extol  the 
magnanimitT  of  Lsora  for  displaying  no  on^er  at  our  poet  for 
what  they  c&oose  to  call  Una  doBoayery  of  his  infidehty  to  her; 
but,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  l£at  Laura  ever  bestowed  '■^^^^^ 
one  fiivonr  on  Petrarch  beyond  a  pleasant  lo<^,  it  is  difficult  to  ,^0^ 
perceive  her  right  to  conmumd  his  unspotted  fiEiith.  At  all  events, 
she  would  lum»  done  no  good  to  her  own  reputation  if  she  had 
stmrmed  set  the  lag^e  of  her  lover's  virtue. 

In  a  small  city  like  Avignon,  tiie  scandal  of  his  intrigue  would 
natmaOy  be  a  matte  of  regret  to  his  friends  and  of  triumph  to 
his  enemies.  PBtrsroh  Mt  ms  situation,  and,  unable  to  calm  his 
mind  either  bjr  the  advice  of  Ins  friend  Dionisio  dal  ^Bo^go,  or  by 
the  perusal  of  his  fovomito  author,  St  Augustine,  he  resolved  to 
seek  a  rural  retreat,  where  he  might  at  least  hide  his  tears  and  hia 
mortification.  Unhappiiy  be  chose  a  spot  not  iar  enou^  from 
Lanra — namely,  Yaucluse,  which  is  fifteen  Italian,  or  about  four- 
teen English,  miles  from  Avignon. 

Tanclnse,  or  Yallis  dausa,  the  shut-op  valley,  is  a  most  beauti- 
ftil  qwt*  watered  by  the  windings  of  the  Sorgue.  Along  the  fiver 
there  are  on  one  aide  most  verdSnt  plains  and  meadows,  here  and 
ihere  shadowed  by  trees.  On  the  other  side  are  hills  covered 
with  com  and  vineyards.  Where  the  Sorgue  rises,  the  view  ter- 
minates in  the  cloud-capt  ridges  of  the  mountains  Luberoux  and 
Ventoox.  This  was  &e  place  which  Petrarch  had  visited  with 
sudi  deliglit  when  he  was  a  schoolboy,  and  at  the  sight  of  which 
he  exclaimed  "that  he  would  prefer  it  as  a  residence  to  ihe  most 
splendid  city." 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  loveliest  sednsionB  in  the  world.  It 
termxnates  in  a  semidrde  of  rocks  of  stnnendous  height,  that 
seem  to  have  been  hewn  down  perpendicularly.    At  the  head  and 
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centre  of  the  Tast  amphitheatre,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  its 
enormous  rocks,  there  is  a  cavern  of  proportional  size,  hollowed 
out  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Its  opening  &  an  arch  sixty  feet  high ; 
but  it  is  a  double  cavern,  there  being  an  interior  one  with  an 
entrance  thirty  feet  high.  In  the  midst  of  these  there  is  an  oval 
basin,  having  eighteen  fetfaoms  for  its  longest  diameter,  and  from 
this  basin  rises  me  copious  stream  which  forms  the  Sorgue.  The 
surface  of  the  fountain  is  black,  an  appearance  produ^  by  its 
depth,,  from  the  darkness  of  the  rocks,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
cavern ;  for,  on  being  brought  to  light,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
its  water.  Though  beautiM  to  the  eye,  it  is  harsh  to  the  taste, 
but  is  excellent  for  tanning  and  dyeing ;  and  it  is  said  to  promote 
the  growth  of  a  plant  which  fattens  oxen  and  is  good  tor  hens 
during  incubation.  Strabo  and  Phny  the  naturalist  both  speak  of 
its  possessing  this  property. 

The  river  Sorgue,  which  issues  from  this  cavern,  divides  in  its 
progress  into  various  branches ;  it  waters  many  ^arts  of  Provence, 
receives  several  tributary  streams,  and,  after  reumting  its  branches, 
falls  into  the  Rhone  near  Avignon. 

Resolving  to  fix  his  residence  here,  Petrarch  bought  a  little 
cottage  and  an  adjoining  field,  and  repaired  to  Vauduse  with  no 
other  companions  than  his  books.  To  this  da^  the  ruins  of  a 
small  house  are  shown  at  Vauduse,  which  tradition  says  was  his 
habitation. 

If  his  object  was  to  forget  Laura,  the  composition  of  sonnets 

upon  her  in  this  hermitage  was  unlikely  to  be  an  antidote  to  his 

.xl-ecollections.    It  would  seem  as  if  he  meant  *to  cherish  rather 

'\  than  to  get  rid  of  his  love.    But,  if  he  nursed  his  passion,  it  was 

a  dry-nursing ;  for  he  led  a  lonely,  ascetic,  and,  if  it  were  not  for 

his  studies,  yre  might  say  a  savage  life.    In  one  of  his  letters, 

1  written  not  long  after  his  settling  at  Vajiduse,  he  says,  "  Here  I 

.  make  war  upon  my  senses,  and  treat  them  as  my  enemies.     My 

eyes,  which  have  drawn  me  into  a  thousand  difficulties,  see  nci 

longer  either  gold,  or  predous  stones,  or  ivory,  or  purple  ;  the^ 

behold  nothinc  save  the  water,  the  firmament,  and  the  rocks.  Th< 

only  female  who  comes  within  their  sight  is  a  swarthy  old  woman 

dry  ftnd  parched  as  the  Lybian  deserte.    My  ears  are  no  longei 

courted  by  those  harmonious  instruments  and  voices  which  liav< 

so  often  transported  my  soul :  they  hear  nothing  but  the  lowing 

of  cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  Un 

murmurs  of  tho  river. 

"  I  keep  silence  from  noon  till  night.  There  is  no  one  to  con 
verse  with ;  for  the  good  people,  employed  in  spreading  their  neti 
or  tending  their  vines  and  orchards,  are  no  groat  adepts  at  con 
versation.  I  often  content  myself  with  the  brown  bread  of  x^l 
fisherman,  and  even  eat  it  with  pleasure.  Nay,  I  almost  prefii 
it  to  white  bread.  This  old  fisherman,  who  is  as  hard  as  iroi 
eamestiy  remonstrates  against  my  manner  of  life ;  and  assures  m 
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thai  I  cannot  long  hold  out  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  convinced 
that  it  is  easier  to  accostom  one's  self  to  a  plain  diet  than  to  the 
hxznzies  of  a  feast  But  still  I  have  my  luxuries — ^figs,  raisins, 
nntB,  and  ahnonds.  I  am  fond  of  the  fish  with  which  wis  stream 
iboonds,  and  I  sometimes  amuse  myself  with  spreading  the  nets. 
A3  to  my  dress,  there  is  an  entire  change ;  you  would  take  me  for 
a  iabooier  or  a  shepherd. 

**  My  mansion  resembles  that  of  Cato  or  Fabricius.  My  whole 
home-estafalishment  consists  of  myself^  my  old  fisherman  and  his 
wife,  and  a  dog.  My  fisherman's  cottage  is  contiguous  to  mine ; 
when  I  wast  mm  I  call;  when  I  no  longer  need  him,  he  returns 
to  bis  cottage. 

**I  have  made  two  gardens  that  please  me  wonderfully.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  to  be  equalled  in  all  the  world.  And  I  must 
ctmSem  to  voa  a  more  than  female  weakness  with  which  I  am 
haimted.  1  am  positively  angry  that  there  is  anything  so  beauti- 
fiil  ont  of  Italy. 

**  One  of  these  gardens  is  shady,  formed  for  contemplation,  and 
sacied  to  ApoUo.  It  overhangs  the  source  of  the  river,  and  is 
Wnninaied  by  rocks,  and  by  places  accessible  only  to  birds.  The 
'AhfiT  is  nearer  my  cottage,  of  an  aspect  less  severe,  and  devoted 
t/>  Bacchus ;  and  what  is  extremely  singular,  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
t  rapid  river.  The  approach  to  it  is  over  a  bridge  of  rocks ;  and 
there  k  a  natural  grotto  under  the  rocks,  which  gives  them  the 
appearanoe  of  a  rustic  bridge.  Into  this  grotto  the  rays  of  the 
nm  never  penetrate.  I  ani  confident  that  it  much  resembles  the 
place  where  Cicero  went  to  declaim.  It  invites  to  study.  Hither  I 
ivtreat  during  the  noontide  hours ;  my  mornings  are  engaged  upon 
thf*  hills,  or  m  the  earden  sacred  to  Apollo.  Here  I  would  most 
wiDinidy  pass  my  £iy8,  were  I  not  too  near  Avignon,  and  too  for 
from  Italy.  For  why  should  I  conceal  this  weakness  of  my  soul  ? 
I  kKe  Italy,  and  I  hate  Avignon.  The  pestilential  influence 
of  ttm  hornd  place  empoisons  me  pure  air  of  Yaudnse,  and  will 
eompel  me  to  qtui  my  retirement" 

It  is  clear  that  he  was  not  supremelv  contented  in  his  solitude 
with  hta  aelf-drawn  mental  resources.  His  friends  at  Avignon  came 
»pidam  to  see  him.  Travelling  even  short  distances  was  difficult  in 
those  days.  Even  we,  in  the  present  day,  can  remember  when  the 
distance  of  fourteen  niiles  presented  a  troublesome  journey.  The 
frw  gnests  who  came  to  him  could  not  expect  very  exquisite 
dtsneiB,  cooked  by  the  brown  old  woman  and  her  husband  the 
fiaherman;  and,  though  our  poet  had  a  garden  consecrated  to 
Baodias,  he  had  no  odlar  devoted  to  the  same  deity.  His  few 
friends,  therefore,  idio  visited  hmi,  thought  their  angel  visits  acts 
of  charity.  If  he  saw  his  friends  sel£>m,  however,  he  had  fre- 
qnsBl  viaitants  in  strangers  who  came  to  Yauduse,  as  a  place 
^  •M.  c^ichnUed  for  its  natural  beauties,  and  now  made  illustriouB 
.rOa  efaaractar  sod  oomposhions  of  our  poet    Among  these 
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tiiflTD  were  penKBis  distiagaished  for  tibeir  nmk  or  leaning,  who 
came  from  um  fiirthest  paite  of  Frsnoe  and  from  Italy,  to  aee  and 


oonverse  witk  Petrarch.  Some  of  tiiem  even  aent  befiore  them 
oonaideraMe  prasenta,  which,  thonf^  Idndly  meant,  ware  not 
aooeptabla 

Vanduae  is  in  the  dioceoe  of  0&TaiIlon«-  a  anuJl  city  about  two 
mileB  distant  from  onr  poet's  retreat  Philip  de  Cabassolea  was 
the  bishop,  a  man  of  bi^  rank  and  nofala  faaemj.  Hia  disposition, 
according  to  P^arch'a  nanal  praise  of  his  friends,  was  hi^y 
benevolent  and  homane ;  ha  waa  well  veraedin  litera^ore,  and  bad 
dBrtrngnished  abilities.  No  soooer  was  the  poet  settiiad  in  his  re- 
tirement, than  he  visited  the  Bishop  at  his  palace  near  Yaiifihise. 
The  latter  gave  him  a  friendfy  reception,  and  setamed  his  visits 
fieqnentljr.  Another  mnch  estimated,  his  friend  since  their  diild- 
hood,  Giudo  Sette,  also  repaired  at  times  to  his  humble  mansion, 
and  relieved  his  sditnde  ux  the  shnt-np  valley^ 
/-  Without  some  daily  and  constant  occupation  even  the  bright 
mind  of  Petrarch  woiUd  have  rostad,  like  tiie  finest  stael  when  it 
is  left  unsecured.  But  he  continued  hia  studies  with  an  ardour 
that  commands  onr  wonder  and  seapeet ;  and  it  was  at  Vauclusc 
that  he  eitiber  meditated  or  wrote  his  most  important  composi- 
tions. Hiere  he  undertook  a  history  of  Borne,  from  Romulus 
down  to  Titus  Vespasian*  This  Heieniean  task  he  never  finished ; 
hut  there  remain  two  fragments  of  it,  namelv,  four  hooka,  De 
Bebus  Memorandis,  and  another  tract  entitiad  Vitamm  Viionun 
lUustrinm  Epitome,  being  sketches  of  iUnstdous  man  from  the 
founder  of  Ebme  down  to  Fahndus. 

About  his  poem,  Africa,  I  shall  onljjr  say  &r  the  piesent  that  he 
began  &is  Latin  epic  at  Yauduse,  that  ita  hero  is  his  idolized 
Roman,  Scipio  Afitcanus,  that  it  gained  him  a  reputation  over 
Europe,  and  ^hat  he  was  much  pleased  with  it  himsefr,  but  that  his 
admiration  of  it  in  time  cooled  down  so  mnch,  that  at  last  he  was 
annoyed  when  it  was  mentioned  to  him,  and  turned  the  conversa- 
tion, if  he  could,  to  a  diflferent  sulbged  Nay,,  it  is  nroba2)le,  thai 
.  if  it  had  not  been  finr  Bocoaocio  and  Cduccio  Salutati,  who. 
louff  after  he  had  left  Yauclnse,  importuned  him  to  fimah  and 
puUish  it,  his  Africa  would  not  have  ceoia  down,  to  poatenty. 

Petrarch  alludea  m  one  of  his  letters  to  an  exfanaion  which  he 
made  in  1338,  in  company  with  a  man  whose  sank  was  above  his 
wisdom.  He  does  not  name  him,  but  it  mmos  deacLy  to  have 
been  Humbert  IL,  Dauphin  of  the  Yiennois.  The  CaxdinaJ 
Cdonna  foroed  onr  poet  into  this  pilgrimage  to  Banme,  fimaous 
ibr  its  adjacent  cavern,  whera,  aooonSng  to  the  tradition  of  th< 
oonntry,  Mary  Magdalen   passed  thkty  yean  of  Bepeataace 

•  Ouldo  Sette  of  Luni.  in  Che  Oenoeie  tecritory ,  •tudled  I«w  toMdwr  with  Pecmrh 
bttt  took  to  It  with  better  UktBg.  Ife  devoted  Mmeeir  to  the  buehiew  of  the  bar  a 
ATignon  with  imieh  reputatioa.  But  the  lcg«I  end  derical  prataeioni  were  thm  oftcf 
ualtedi  forGutdoroeeln  tbechiaidttobeenarehbtthop.  IlidMtaiMaiUiaMw*' 
ae  •  ehuich  himinery. 
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In  Ihat  haHj  bnt  hombk  cavezn,  as  Petnuech  caUs  it,  tiiey  z«- 
'  Md  three  dim  and  thzee  nifthts,  thoo^  Fdtrazch  soinetunes 
his  ooBuados  fbe  slip,  aad  iadiilgdd  in  xambles  aznoog  the 
and  forests;  ha  composed  a  short  poem,  however,  on  St 
Ifaiy  Mflg)J«^i^«  ivUch  k  as  doE  as  the  cave  itself  The  Daaphiii 
Hmnhert  was  not  a  bnl^  maA;  but  he  saems  to  have  contracted 
a  friendly  iamfliarity  wm  our  poet,  if  wb  may  jud^  by  a  letter 
which  Petrarch  indited  to  him  about  this  time,  frankly  rep/oaoh- 
ing  him  with  his  polUaaaL  neutrality  in  the  aSecirs  of  Europe.  It 
vaa  siTOosed  that  the  Cardinal  G^lonaa  incited  him  to  write  it. 
A  stmg^  that  was  now  impending  between  Fraaee  and  Enfiland 
engaged  all  Enzime  on  one  side  or  other.  The  En^^ror  Lewis 
had  intimated  to  Humbert  that  he  nmst  follow  him  in  this  war, 
be,  the  ]>anphin,  besn^  arch-seneachal  of  Adea  and  Vienne.  Next 
yMTt  the  aich-aenescbal  received  an  inritation  from  Philip  of 
ValoouB  to  jom  him  with  his  tro<^  at  Amiens  as  vassal  of  Fnuice. 
The  Dax^hin  tried  to  back  out  of  the  dilemma  between  his  two 
snitara  by  frxirolous  escoses  to  boOi,  all  the  time  determining  to 
assist  nenher.  In  1338  he  came  to  Avignon,  and  the  Pope  gave 
him  his  palace  at  the  bridge  of  the  Sorgoe  for  his  habitation. 
Here  the  poor  craven,  beset  on  one  side  by  threatening  letters 
fnm  Philip  of  Yalois,  and  on  the  other  by  importunities  from  the 
French  party  at  the  papal  court,  remained  in  Avignon  till  July, 
1330,  aOer  Petrarch  bad  let  loose  upon  him  his  epistolary  elo- 


This  letter,  dalsd  .Apxil,  1331),  is,  aocordiog  to  De  Sade's 
opinion,  tail  of  powetfiu  persoasion.  I  cannot  say  that  it  strikes 
me  as  sacb.  Alber  callina  Christ  to  witness  that  he  writes  to  the 
Daophin  in  the  G^^irit  of  mendship,  he  reminds  him  that  Europe 
had  never  exhibited  so  mighly  and  interesting  a  war  as  that  which 
had  now  sprung  up  between  the  kings  of  France  <and  England, 
nor  one  that  opened  so  vast  a  field  of  gbry  for  the  brave.  "  AH 
the  ptinoes  and  their  people,"  he  says,  "  are  anxious  about  its 
iasoe,  eqweially  those  between  the  AJ^s  and  the  ocean,  who  take 
aims  at  the  crash  of  the  neighbouring  tumult;  whilst  you  alone 
go  to  sleep  amidst  the  cfoada  of  the  coming  storm.  To  say  the 
truth,  if  were  was  nothing  more  than  shfiumye  to  awaken  you,  it 
on^^t  to  rouse  you  from  this  lethargy.  I  had  thought  you,"  he 
continues,  ^  a  man  desirous  of  glory.  You  are  young  and  in  the 
strength  of  lifo.  What,  tiien,  in  Om  name  of  God,  keeps  you  in- 
active? Doyou&ar&itigne?  Bemember  what  Sallust  says — 
'  Idle  enjoyments  weve  madfi  for  women,  fotigne  was  made  for 
men.*  Do  vou  fear  deafb  ?  Death  is  the  last  debt  we  owe  to 
nature,  and  man  oitfhit  not  k»  fear  it;  eertnoly  he  ou^ht  not  to 
foar  it  more  than  skep  and  sluggishness.".  Aristotle,  it  is  true, 
calls  death  the  last  of  horrible  things ;  but,  mind,  he  does  not  call 
it  the  moat  horrible  of  things."  In  this  manner,  our  poet  goes  on 
Aoraliidng  on  the  blessings  of  an  early  death,  and  the  great  advan- 
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tage  that  it  would  have  afforded  to  some  excellent  Homan  heroes  if 
they  had  met  with  it  sooner.  The  only  thing  like  a  sensible  ax^- 
ment  that  he  urges  is,  that  Humbert  could  not  expect  to  save  him- 
self even  by  neutrality,  but  must  ultimately  become  the  prey  of 
the  victor,  and  be  punished  like  the  Alban  Metius,  whom  TuUos 
Hostilius  caused  to  be  torn  asunder  by  horses  tiiat  pulled  his 
limbs  in  different  directions.  The  pedantio  epistle  had  no  effect 
on  Humbert 

Meanwhile,  Italy  had  no  repose  more  than  the  rest  of  Europe, 
but  its  troubles  gave  a  happy  occasion  to  Petrarch  to  see  onco 
more  his  friend,  Guglielmo  Pastrengo,  who,  in  1888,  came  to 
Avignon,  from  Mastino  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona. 

Tne  moment  Petrarch  heard  of  his  friend's  arrival  he  left  his 
hermitage  to  welcome  him;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  th.e 
fatal  city  when  he  saw  the  danger  of  so  near  an  approach  to  the 
woman  he  so  madly  loved,  and  was  aware  that  he  nad  no  escape 
from  the  eyes  of  Laura  but  by  flight.  He  returned,  therefore,  all 
of  a  sudden  to  Vauduse,  without  waiting  for  a  sight  of  Pastrengo. 
Shortly  after  he  had  quitted  the  house  of  Lselius,  where  he  usutdly 
lodged  when  he  went  to  Avignon,  Guglielmo,  expecting  to  find 
him  there,  knocked  at  the  door,  but  no  one  opened  it — called  out, 
but  no  one  answered  him.  He  therefore  wrote  him  a  little  biUet, 
saying,  "  My  dear  Petrarch,  where  have  you  hid  yourself  and 
whither  have  you  vanished  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 
The  poet  received  this  note  at  Yaucluse,  and  sent  an  explanation 
of  his  flight,  sincere  indeed  as  to  good  feelings,  but  prolix  as 
usual  in  the  expression  of  them.  Pastrengo  sent  him  a  kind 
reply,  and  soon  afterwards  did  him  the  stul  greater  favour  of 
visiting  him  at  Vaucluse,  and  helping  him  to  cultivate  his  garden. 

Petrarch's  flame  for  Laura  was  in  reality  unabated.  One  day 
he  met  her  in'the  streets  of  Avignon ;  for  he  had  not  always  reso- 
lution enough  to  keep  out  of  the  western  Babylon.  Laura  cast  a 
kind  look  upon  him,  and  said,  "  Petrarch,  you  are  tired  of  loving 
me."  This  incident  produced  one  of  the  finest  sonnets,  beginning- 


Tired,  did  you  say.  of  loving  you  ?    Oh,  no  ( 
I  nc^er  shall  tire  of  the  unweerytng  flame. 
But  I  am  weary»  kind  and  cruel  dame* 
With  tean  that  uaeleHly  and  oeaieleai  flow. 
Scorning  myielf,  and  aoorn'd  by  you.    I  long 
For  deaili :  out  let  no  gravestone  hold  in  view 
Our  names  conjoin 'd;  nor  tell  my  passion  strong 
Upon  the  dust  that  glow'd  through  life  for  you. 
And  yet  this  heart  of  amorous  fluth  deroanda. 
Deserves,  a  better  boon  i  but  cruel,  hard 
As  la  my  fortune,  I  will  bleu  Love's  bands 
For  ever,  if  you  give  me  this  reward. 

In  1339,  he  composed  among  other  sonnets,  those  three,  the 
Ixii.,  Ixxlv..  and  Ixxv.,  which  are  confessedly  master-pioces  of 
their  kind,  as  well  as  three  canzoni  to  the  eyes  of  Laura,  which 
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the  Italbms  call  the  time  sister  Graces,  and  worship  as  divine.'t: 
The  critic  Tassoni  himself  could  not  censure  them,  and  called 
them  the  qneens  of  song.  At  this  neriod,  however  seldom  he 
mtf  have  visited  Avignon,  he  evidently  sought  rather  to  cherish 
tiuiii  subdue  his  fEital  attachment.  A  celebrated  painter,  Simone 
Mntiid  of  Siens,  came  to  Avignon.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Giotto,  ^ 
aU  eiqirisite  in  drawing,  but  nmous  for  taking  spirited  likenesses.^ 

Petrarch  persuaded  Simone  to  fetvour  him  with  a  miniatore  like-^ 
turn  of  Lsam ;  and  this  treasure  the  poet  for  ever  carried  about 
vuh  him.     In  gratitude  he  addressed  two  sonnets  to  the  artist,  | 

vbose  £une,  great  as  it  was,  was  heightened  by  the  poetical  i 

revinL  Vssari  tella  us  that  Simone  al»>  painted  the  pictures  of 
both  hirers  in  the  chapel  of  St  Maria  Novella  at  Florence ;  that 
SuBooe  was  a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  that  he  copied 
tboae  pictures  in  marbles  which,  according  to  Baldelli,  are  still 
cxtut  in  the  house  of  the  Signore  PruzzL 

An  aneedote  relating  to  this  period  of  Petrarch's  life  is'given 
by  De  Sade,  which,  if  accepted  with  entire  credence,  must  inspire 
»  vith  astonishment  at  the  poet's  devotion  to  his  literary  pursuits. 
Ht  had  now,  in  1S39,  put  the  first  hand  to  his  epic  poem,  the 
Stisiade ;  and  one  of  his  friends,  De  Sade  believes  that  it  was  the 
Li^hop  of  Lombes,  fearing  lest  he  might  injure  his  health  b^  over- 
Tf^ns  ai^Ucation,  went  to  ask  him  for  Uie  key  of  his  hbraxy, 
«hidi  the  poet  gave  up.  The  Bishop  then  locked  up  his  books 
u4  papers,  and  commanded  him  to  abstain  from  reading  and 
uriting  ix  ten  days.  Petrarch  obeyed ;  but  on  the  first  day  of 
Uisi  bterary  Bamazan,  he  was  seized  with  ennui,  on  the  second 
«itb  a  severe  headache,  and  on  the  third  with  symptoms  of  fever; 
'.^  Bishop  relented,  and  permitted  the  student  to  return  to  his 
jooks  and  papers. 

Pfctnrch  was  at  this  time  delighted,  in  his  solitude  of  Vaudnse, 
tt  hear  of  the  arrival  at  Avignon  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends, 
llis  vaa  l>ioD2ao  dal  Bor^o  a  San  Sepolcro,  who,  being  now 
ftdriaeed  in  yeazs,  had  resigned  his  puq^it  in  the  University  of 
Ptttt^  in  order  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  came  to 
XntOMm  with  the  intention  of  ^ing  W  sea  to  Florence.  Petrarch 
^tv4«ed  him  stron^y  to  visit  hun  at  Vaucluse,  intersjpersing  his 
Ti^mBtfkii  with  many  compliments  to  King  Robert  of  Naples,  to 
« {1^0  he  knew  that  Dionisio  was  much  attached;  nor  was  he 
vTihoat  hopes  that  his  friend  would  speak  fevourably  of  him  to 
.»  Neapolitaa  Majesty.  In  a  letter  from  Vaucluse  he  says: — 
*  Caa  nothing  induce  you  to  come  to  my  solitude?  Will  not  my 
•ri*^  request,  snd  the  pity  you  must  have  for  my  condition, 
iruijg  you  to  pass  some  &ys  with  your  old  disciple?  If  Uiese 
»«n«B  are  not  auffident,  permit  me  to  sugsest  another  induce - 
t  Tbers  is  in  this  place  a  poplar-tree  ot  so  immense  a  size 
is  eoren  with  its  shade  not  only  the  river  and  ita  banks,  but 
*  Canaonl  8*  9,  and  10. 
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also  a  considerable  extent  beyond  them.  Tbej  tell  na  that  King 
Bobert  of  Naples,  mvited  by  tbe*beaiU^  of  tiiia  Bj»ot,  came  hither 
to  Tmbarihen  hia  miiul  fixna  the  weight  of  poblie  affaii8«  and  to 
enjoy  himself  in  the  sha^  retreat.'  The  poet  added  many 
euogies  on  his  Majesty  o£  Na^es,  iMi^ich,  as  ha  vastkmted, 
reached  ihe  royal  ear.  It  seems  not  to  be  dear  that  Father 
Bionisio  ever  visited  the  poet  at  Yandnse ;  though  they  certainly 
had  an  interview  at  Avignon.  To  Pbtrarch'a  misfintane,  his 
friend's  star  in  that  city  was  very  flduxrt.  The  monk  proceeded  to 
Florence,  but  he  &und  there  no  shady  xwtreat  like  that  of  the 
poplar  at  Yauduse.  Floranoe  was  more  than  ever  aoitated  by 
internal  cemmotions,  and  was  this  year  afflicted  bvmagae  and 
fsuune.  This  dismfll  state  of  the  dty  determined  Bionisio  to 
accept  an  invitation  from  King  Robert  to  spend  the  semainder  of 
his  days  at  his  court 

This  monarch  had  the  happinesB  of  giving  additional  pubUdty 
to  Petrarch's  reputation.  That  the  poet  sou^t  his  patronage 
need  not  be  omcealed;  and  if  he  und  a  little  flattery  in  doing 
80,  we  must  make  allowanoe  for  Hie  adnlatosy  instinct  of  the  tune- 
M  tribe.  We  cannot  live  witlioot  bread  npon  bare  reputation,  or 
on  the  pro^ct  of  having  tombstones  put  over  our  bones,  prema- 
turdy  homed  to  the  grave  by  hanger,  when  'they  shall  be  as  in- 
sensible to  praise  as  the  stones  themselves.  To  speak  seriously, 
I  think  tiiat  a  poet  sacrifices  his  usefulness  to  himself  and  others, 
and  an  importance  in  sodety  which  may  be  turned  to  pabhc  good, 
if  he  shuns  the  patronage  that  can  be  obtained  by*  unpaiasitical 
means. 

Fatiier  Dionlsio,  upon  his  arrival  at  Naples,  impressed  the  King 
with  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  Petrarch  that  Bobert  wrote  a 
letter  to  our  poet,  enclosing  an  epitaph  of  his  MJueaty's  own  com- 
position, <Mi  the  death  of  his  niece  Clementina.  This  letter  is  un- 
happily lost;  but  the  answer  to  it  is  preserved,  in  which  Petnuvh 
tdls  the  monarch  that  his  epitaph  rendered  his  nisce  an  object 
rather  of  envy  than  of  lamentation.  "  O  hnppy  Clementina !" 
says  the  poet,  "  after  passing  throu^  a  tnmaitory  life,  you  have 
attained  a  double  hnmortality,  one  in  heaven,  and  another  on 
earth.**    He  then  eempares  tJie  posthnmous  good  fortune  of  tiie 

frincess  to  that  of  Achilles,  who  had  been  immortalized  by 
Lomer.  It  is  possible  that  King  Bobert  s  letter  to  Petrardh  was 
so  laudatory  as  to  require  a  flattering  answer.  But  this  rever- 
berated praise  is  rather  oventeined. 

Petrarsh  was  now  intent  on  obtaining  the  honour  of  Poet  Lau> 
reate.  His  wishes  were  at  length  gratified,  and  in  a  maiuier 
that  made  the  offer  more  flattering  wan  the  crown  itself. 

Whilst  he  still  remained  at  Yauduse,  at  nine  o'dock  in  the 
morning  of  tiie  Ist  of  September,  1340,  he  recdved  a  letter  frt^m 
the  Boman  Senate,  pressmgly  inviting  him  to  come  and  r^odve 
tiie  crovn  of  Poet  Laureate  at  Borne.  He  must  have  little  notion 
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of  a  poet's  pnde  and  -vanity,  wlio  cannot  imagme  ihe  flushed 
GunBtenaiioe,  the  dilated  eyes,  and  the  joyonsly-tfarobbinff  heart 
of  Piftnrch.  wfaikt  he  read  this  letter.  To  be  invited  by  the 
S<'9atB  of  Borne  t»  such  an  honoor  mi^  excuse  him  for  &rfet- 
tiitg  that  Raaa  was  not  now  wliat  she  had  once  been,  and  that 
thd  fnhstatitial  ^bxy  of  his  appointment  was  small  in  comparison 
aiih  the  rinoaic  assodations  which  formed  its  halo. 

Id  if  to  ke^  ap  tiiie  fever  of  his  joy,  he  zeceired  tiie  same  day, 
in  the  afternoon,  at  firar  o'clock,  another  lett«  wi&  the  same 
oSer,  from  Bobeito  Bacdi,  ChanoeUor  of  tiie  Umyeisity  of  Pam, 
in  «hii:h  he  importimed  him  to  be  crowned  as  Poet  Laureate  at 
Piuas.  When  we  cenaader  the  poet's  vaiuratian  &r  Borne,  wo 
flcaj  easily  antiripate  that  he  wonld  give  the  peferance  to  that 
GiT.  ThMt  he  mi^  not,  however^  ofibnd  his  friend  Boberto 
bvdi  and  the  Uniwaitf  of  Pans,  hie  deapatched  a  messenger  to 
Cardinal  Cokmna,  aaking  his  advice  upon  the  snjbjeet,  pretty  weU 
buiving  that  his  patron  s  opinioa  would  ooineide  wiki  his  own 
wfihesL    The  Cokmna  advised  him  to  be  crowned  at  Borne. 

The  enatom.  of  ceafming  this  honour  had,  for  a  long  time, 
U:en  obsolete.  In  the  earliest  idaeaical  ages,  ^(ailands  were  given 
m  a  lewavd  to  valour  and  gemns.  Virgil  exhibits  his  conquerors 
aAiyn^d  witli  tiic9BL  Ths  Bmnooa  adcqpted  the  costom  from 
Irteeee.  where  lesfy  honoQXB  were  bestowed  on  victors  at  public 
fWBea.  This  coionation  of  poets^  it  ia  said,  ceased  under  the 
n  471  of  the  Emperor  Theodosiss.  AAer  his  death,  during  the 
•LflK  saheeqnent  baibariam  of  Europe,  when  literature  produced 
unly  riiyming  monks,  and  when  there  were  no  moee  poets  to  crows, 
thig'  dJacontJB nanee  (d  the  practice  waa  a  natural  consequence. 

At  the  eommenoement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  according  to 
thi-  Abbe  Besnel,  the  universities  of  Europe  bega|i  to  dispenno 
Iahuki,  not  to  poeiB»  but  to  stndeatB  diatinguished  by  their  learn- 
U4C  T^  doctors  in  medicine,  at  the  iunoua  university  of  Salerno, 
frxahfahfd  l^  the  Emporor  Frederic  IL,  had  crOWns  of  laurel 
I  A  upon  their  heads.  The  bachidom  also  had  their  laurels,  and 
(knvod  Ihetr  name  from  a  bacnlus»  or  stick,  whioh  they  carried. 

Caidinai  Colonna,  ae  we  have  sati,  advised  him« ''  nothing  lotK,'' 
to  enjoy  his  coronation  at  Borne.  Thither  accordingly  he  repaired 
csiy  in  the  year  I34L  He  embarked  at  Maxseilles  for  Naples, 
vn^fainc  prcviousl^  to  his  coronatioa  to  visit  King  Bobert,  by 
wai«L  he  waa  received  widr  all  possible  hoi^itality  and  distinction. 

ThiNigh  he  hadacoepted  the  laonel  amidst  the  general  applause 
U  km  eenlMuparariea,  Petraxdii  waa  not  satisfied  that  he  should 
ojoy  this  honoor  withoiit  poanng  through  an  ordeal  as  to  his 
A^rainnf,  fcr  lanrels  aad  leanun^  Imd  been  kir  one  hundred  years 
— iirtnally  aBSociated  in  men  s  mnda.  The  person  whom  Petreroh 
^i'^cled  for  his  examiner  in  erudition  was  the  King  of  KapleB. 
iU'kiat  (A#  Good,  as  he  was  in  some  respects  deservedly  called, 
WW.  far  hia  age,  a  weU-inatniciad  man,  and,  for  a  king,  a  prodigy. 
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He  had  also  some  common  sense,  but  in  classical  knowledge  he 
was  more  fit  to  be  the  scholar  of  Petrarch  than  his  examiner:  If 
Petrarch,  however,  learned  nothing  from  the  King,  the  King 
learned  something  from  Petrarch.  Among  the  other  requisites 
for  examining  a  Poet  Laureate  which  Robert  possessed,  was  an 
utter  ignorance  of  poetry.  But  Petrarch  couched  his  blindness  on 
the  subject,  so  that  Bobert  saw,  or  believed  he  saw,  something 
useful  in  the  divine  art.  He  had  heard  of  the  epic  poem,  Africa, 
and  requested  its  author  to  recite  to  him  some  part  of  it  The 
ISting  was  charmed  with  the  recitation,  and  requested  that  the 
work  might  be  dedicated  to  him.  Petrarch  assented,  but  the  poem 
was  not  finished  or  published  till  after  King  Robert's  death. 

His  Neapolitan  Mi^esty,  after  pronouncing  a  warm  eulogy  on 
our  poet,  declared  that  ne  merited  the  laurel,  and  had  letters 
patent  diawn  up,  by  which  he  certified  that,  after  a  severe  examina- 
tion (it  lasted  three  days),  Petrarch  was  judced  worthv  to  receive 
that  honour  in  the  Capitol.  Robert  wished  him  to  be  crowned 
at  Naples;  but  our  poet  represented  that  he  was  desirous  of  being 
distinguished  on  the  same  theatre  where  Virgil  and  Horace 
had  shone.  The  King  accorded  with  his  ^nshes;  and,  to  complete 
his  kindness,  regretted  that  his  advanced  age  would  not  permit 
him  to  go  to  Rome,  and  crown  Petrarch  himsel£  He  named,'  how- 
ever, one  of  his  most  eminent  couitiers,  Barnlli,  to  be  his  proxy. 
Boccaccio  speaks  of  Barrilli  as  a  ^ood  poet;  and  Petrarch,  wiUi 
exaggerated  politeness,  compares  lum  to  Ovid. 

When  Petrarch  went  to  take  leave  of  Kinff  Robert,the  sovereign, 
after  engaging  his  promise  that  he  would  visit  him  again  very 
Boon,  took  off  the  robe  which  he  wore  that  day,  and,  begging 
Petrarch's  acceptance  of  it,  desired  that  he  might  wear  it  on  the 
day  of  his  co|X)nation.  He  also  bestowed  on  hun  the  place  of  his 
almoner-general,  an  office  for  which  great  interest  was  always 
made,  on  account  of  the  privileges  attadied  to  it,  the  principal  of 
which  were  fdoi  exemption  from  paying  the  tithes  of  benefices  to 
the  King,  and  a  dispensation  from  residence. 

Petrajrch  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of 
Aprilf  1341,  accompanied  by  oidy  one  attendant  from  the  court  of 
Naples,  for  Bamlli  had  taken  another  route,  upon  some  im- 
portant business,  promising,  however,  to  be  at  Rome  before  the 
time  appointed.  But  as  he  had  not  arrived  on  the  7th,  Petrarch 
despatched  a  messenger  in  search  of  him,  who  returned  without 
any  information.  The  poet  was  desirous  to  wait  for  his  arrival; 
but  Orso,  Count  of  Angmllara,  would  not  suffer  the  ceremony  to  be 
deferred.  Orso  was  joint  senator  of  Rome  with  Giordano  degli 
Orsini;  and,  his  office  expiring  on  the  8th  of  April,  he  was  un- 
willing to  resign  to  his  successor  tiie  pleasure  of  crowning  so 
great  a  man. 

Petrarch  was  afterwards  informed  that  Barrilli,  hastenins  to- 
wards Rome,  had  been  beset  near  Anaguia  by  robbers,  from  mom 
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be  tamped  wbh.  difficulty,  and  that  he  was  obliged  for  safety  to 
retain  to  Nicies.  In  leaving  that  city,  Petrarch  passed  the  tomb 
traditionally  said  to  be  that  of  A^igU.  His  coronation  took  place 
without  delay  after  his  arrival  at  Kome. 

The  morning  of  the  8th  of  April,  1341,  was  nshered  in  by  the  ^ 
smnd  of  tnunpets;  and  the  people,  ever  fond  of  a  show,  came 
from  an  qoarters  to  see  the  ceremony.  Twelve  youths  selected  ^ 
from  the  best  fiunilies  of  Bome,  and  clothed  in  scarlet,  opened  the 
pTocessaoL,  repeating  as  they  went  some  verses,  composed  by  the 
pi«t  in  honour  of  the  Boman  people.  They  were  followed  by 
<ix  dtizena  of  Rome,  clothed  in  green,  and  bearing  crowns 
^i^reathed  with  difierent  flowers.  Petrarch  walked  in  the  midst 
of  them;  after  him  came  the  senator,  accompanied  by  the  first 
men  of  the  oounciL  The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and 
the  windows  filled  with  ladies,  dressed  in  the  most  splendid  man- 
D'T.  who  showered  perfomed  waters  profusely  on  the  poet.'!'  He 
til  the  time  wore  the  robe  that  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
King  of  Naples.  When  they  reached  the  Capitol,  the  trumpets 
Tere  silent,  and  Petrarch,  having  made  a  short  speech,  in  which 
ii^  quoted  a  verse  from  Virgil,  cried  out  three  times,  "  Long  live 
the  Roman  people!  long  live  the  Senators!  may  God  preserve 
thtor  liberty ! "  At  the  conclusion  of  these  words,  he  knelt  before 
the  senator  Orso,  who,  taking  a  crown  of  laurel  firom  his  own  head, 
J  Uced  it  on  that  of  Petrarch,  saying,  "  This  crown  is  the  reward 
of  Tirtae.*'  The  poet  then  rq>eated  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  the  ancient 
lOxmana.  The  people  testined  their  approbation  by  shouts  of  ap- 
plAose,  crying,  **  Long  flourish  the  Capitol  and  the  poet ! "  The 
inends  of  Petrarch  sued  tears  of  joy,  and  Ste£uio  Colonna,  his 
favourite  hero,  addressed  the  assembly  in  his  honour. 

The  ceremony  having  been  finished  at  the  Capitol,  the  proces- 
«ioa,  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
p»«l>le,  repaired  thence  to  the  church  of  St  Peter,  where  Petrarch 
"tfered  up  his  crown  of  laurel  before  the  altar.  The  same  day 
the  Count  of  Anguillara  caused  letters  patent  to  be  delivered  to 
I'etrarch,  in  which  the  senators,  after  a  flattering  preamble,  de- 
iLired  that  he  had  merited  the  title  of  a  great  poet  and  historian : 
that,  to  mark  his  distinction,  they  had  put  upon  his  head  a  laurel 
(-niwn,  not  only  by  the  authority  of  King  Robert  but  by  that  of 
th<»  Roman  Senate  and  people ;  and  that  they  gave  him,  at  Rome 
and  eisewhae,  the  privilege  to  read,  to  dispute,  to  explain  ancient 
Ux>ks.  to  make  new  ones,  to  compose  poems,  and  to  wear  a  crown 
ac^cording  to  his  choice,  either  of  laurel,  beech,  or  myrtle,  as  well 

•  TalciT.  is  hb  "  Timvdi  In  lUly,"  fives  tb«  foUowIn;  note  ntpeetinff  our  poet.  I 
qijotc  fran  UieetfiUon  of  ttie  work  published  et  BrutseTi  in  1835:— '«  Petran|ue  rm- 
|.  ,.tv  4h»  «•  Icctrcs  lattnei  qne  to  tourfer  du  Capitoto  tul  Avait  9lU\r6  une  multitude 
t''ra  *  ma ;  ^pM.  le  jour  dc  son  oourcmncroent.  «i  lieu  d'ceu  odorante  qu  tl  ^ait  d*uaa|w 
Ae  ttvmUrt  dcn«  ces  aotonnlt^c,  il  recut  »ur  la  i«te  une  ean  oomMiTe,  qui  le  radlc 
rt jtfvc  to  icrte  de  ta  via.  Son  htrtorien  Doiee  raconto  mtaie  qu'une  vleille  lui  jetta 
ii«i  poc  dc  Aamtov  ttiapH  tf  una  acre  mine,  fudde,  peut^re,  pour  oeU  depuii  tcpt 
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88 12ie  poetio  liafait  At  thit  tone  a  partionkr  dsesB  was  affiMstod 
by  ihe  poets.    Dffiite  was  bvned  in  ^bm  oastnme. 

P^trweh  eontiiiiied  oalj  a  fisw  days  at  Biane  after  ins  eooranb- 
-tion ;  but  he  had  scarcely  dapasied  wlien  faa  fbimd  that  there  were 
banditti  an  the  road  waiting  for  him,  and  aBxiouB  to  rriieve  Idm 
of  any  Bnperftaoos  wealth  whioh  he  mi^fat  have  abont  him.  He 
K86  tiras  obliged  to  mtom  to  Borne  with  all  expedition ;  bnt  he 
set  out  the  foiuowing  day,  attended  by  a  guard  of  aimed  men,  aoui 
arrived  at  Pisa  on  tibe  20tii  of  April. 

From  Pisa  he  went  to  Parma,  to  see  his  fiaend  Azzo  Gorreggio, 
and  soon  after  his  aniTal  he  was  witness  to  a  reyolution  in  that 
ci^  of  which  Azzo  had  &e  pxancipal  dhrection.  The  ScalaB,  who 
hekl  the  sovereigBbf  of  Pazma,  had  lor  some  time  oppressed  the 
inhabitaalB  with  exozbxtant  taxes,  which  excited  mnrmnrs  and 
seditions.  The  Coneraplos,  to  whom  the  city  was  entrusted  in  the 
absence  of  Mastino  di^  Scala,  profited  by  the  pnbhc  dlBcontent, 
hoisted  the  flag  of  liberty,  and,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1341,  drove 
out  the  garrison,  and  made  tbemaelves  lords  of  the  commonwealth. 
On  this  occasion,  Azzo  has  been  accused  of  the  worst  ingratitade 
to  his  nephews,  Alberto  and  Mastino.  But,  if  Ihe  people  were 
oppressed,  he  was  surely  justified  in  rescuing  them  from  mis^ 
vemment.  To  a  great  degree,  also,  die  conduct  of  the  Correggios 
sanctioned  the  revolution.  They  introduced  into  Paima  sudi  a 
mild  and' equitable  administration  as  the  city  had  never  before 
experienced.  Some  exceptionable  acts  they  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted ;  and  when  Petrarch  extds  Azzo  as  another  Cato,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  did  so  with  some  mental  reservation.  Petiazch 
had  proposed  to  Gross  the  Alps  immediately,  and  proceed  to  Avi- 
gnon ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  sohoitations  of  Azzo  to 
remain  some  time  at  Parma.  He  was  consulted  by  the  Gorreg^os 
on  their  most'important  affidrs,  and  was  admitted  to  their  secret 
oomicils.  In  the  present  instance,  this  confidence  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  him ;  as  the  four  brothers  were,  at  that  time,  unani- 
mous in  their  opinions;  and  their  designs  were  all  calculated  to 
promote  the  wel&re  of  their  subjects. 

Soon  after  his  anival  at  Parma,  he  reoeived  one  of  those  tokens 
of  his  popularity  whioh  are  exceedingly  expressive,  though  they 
come  from  a  humble  admirer.  A  blind  old  man,  who  had  beoi  a 
grammar-school  master  at  Pontramoli,  came  to  Parma,  in  order  to 
pay  his  devotions  to  the  laureate.  The  poor  man  had  already 
walked  to  Naples,  guided  in  his  blindness  oy  his  only  son.  for  tbie 
purpose  of  finding  Petrarch.  The  poet  had  left  tiiat  city ;  but 
King  Robert,  pleased  with  his  enthusiasm,  made  him  a  present  of 
some  money.  The  aged  pilgrim  returned  to  Pontremoli,  where, 
being  informed  that  Petrarch  was  at  Parma,  he  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines, in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  travelled  thither, 
having  sent  before  him  a  tolerable  copy  of  verses.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  Petrareh,  whose  hand  he  idssed  with  devotion  and 
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ODB  of  jay.  One  day,  before  msny  speetators,  the  blind 
msn  eaiid  to  P^tnutii,  "  Sir,  I  haye  come  far  to  aee  jon."  The 
bjiiliuMhiiB  lao^ied,  en  wfakh  Ihe  <^  aum  replied,  *"  I  appeal  to 
700,  Petrarch,  wheflier  Z  do  not  aee  yon  mofe  clrariy  and  dia- 
tincUy  tiian  these  men  who  hcTe  their  eyeaf^t"  Petncrch  gave 
him  a  hind  reeeption,  and  diamiaaftd  him  ivith  %  coniiidgrable 
present 

The  pleaanie  which  Pelnrch  had  m  retirement,  reading,  imd 
TtAedknu  induced  him  to  hire  a  home  <m  the  oatsldrtB  of  tiia 
cily  of  Panna»  with  a  eaxden,  beantifnlly  watered  by  a  stream, 
ft  fi»  til  wrbe,  as  he  calla  it;  and  be  was  so  pleased  with  this 
locality,  that  he  poiidiaBed  and  emhelliahed  it 

fiis  happineaa,  nowerer,  he  teOs  ns,  was  here  embittered  by  the 
loea  of  some  Iriends  who  shared  the  finit  pbce  in  his  affections. 
One  of  these  was  Tommaso  da  Messina,  iriOk  whom  he  had  formed 
a  friendship  when  they  were  fBUow-fitndemts  1^  Bologna,  and  ever 
ainoe  kept  no  a  familiar  correspondence.  They  were  of  the  same 
sg^  addicted  to  the  same  pmsmta,  and  imbued  with  simUar  sen- 
timents. Tommaso  wrote  a  vohune  of  Latin  poems,  several  of 
which  were  pnhlished  after  the  invention  of  printing.  Petrarch, 
in  has  Trinmphs  of  Love,  reckons  him  an  ezceUoat  poet. 

niis  loss  was  followed  by  anotiier  which  affiscted  Petrarch  still 
mive  strong.  Having  received  frequent  invitations  to  Lombes 
from  the  Bishop,  wiio  &d  resided  some  time  in  his  diocese,  Pe- 
trarch looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  he  should 
revisit  him.  But  he  received  accounts  that  the  Bishop  was  taken 
dangerously  ill.  Whilst  his  mind  was  acitated  by  this  news,  he 
had  the  following  dream,  which  he  has  himself  related.  "  Me- 
thought  I  saw  the  Bishop  crossing  the  rivulet  of  mv  garden  alone. 
I  was  astonished  at  this  meeting,  and  asked  him  wnence  he  came, 
whither  he  was  going  in  such  haste,  and  why  he  was  alone.  He 
smiled  upon  me  with  his  usual  complacency,  and  said, '  Remember 
that  when  von  were  in  Grascony  the  tempestuous  ^climate  was 
inanpportahle  to  you.  I  also  am  tired  of  it  I  have  quitted 
Gaa^my,  never  to  return,  and  I  am  goinff  to  Bome.*  At  the  con- 
clusion of  these  words,  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  garden, 
and,  as  I  endeavoured  to  accompany  him,  he  in  the  kindest  and 
gen^est  manner  waved  his  hand ;  but,  upon  my  persevering,  he 
cried  out  in  a  more  peremptory  manner,  '  Stay !  you  must  not  at 
present  attend  me.'  Whilst  he  spoke  these  words,  I  fixed  my 
eyes  upon  him,  and  saw  the  paleness  of  death  upon  his  counte- 
nance. Seized  with  horror,  Jt  uttered  a  loud  ciy,  which  awoke 
me.  I  iock  notice  of  the  time.  I  told  the  circumstance  to  all  my 
friends ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  five-and-twenty  days,  I  received 
acoonnts  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  very  same  night  in 
which  he  had  appeared  to  me." 

On  a  little  reflection,  this  incident  will  not  afppear  to  be  super- 
natnnd.    That  Pefarareh,  oppressed  as  he  was  with  anxiety  about 
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liis  Mend,  Bhonld  fSaJl  into  &ncifiil  reveries  during  his  deep,  and 
imagine  lliat  he  saw  him  in  the  paleness  of  deam,  was  nothing 
wonderful — ^nay,that  he  should  frame  this  allegory  in  his  dream  is 
equally  conceivable.  The  sleeper's  imagination  is  often  a  ^at 
improvisators  It  forms  scenes  and  stories ;  its  puts  questions, 
and  answers  them  itself,  all  the  time  believing  that  the  responses 
come  from  those  whom  it  interrogates. 

Petrarch,  deeply  attached  to  ^zo  da  Corresgio,  now  began  to 
consider  himseu  as  settled  at  Parma,  where  ne  enjoyed  literary 
retirement  in  tjie  bosom  of  his  beloved  Italy.  But  he  had  not 
resided  there  a  vear,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Avignon  b^ 
orders  he  considered  that  he  could  not  disobey.  Tiniboschi, 
and  after  him  Baldelli,  ascribe  his  return  to  Avignon  to  the  com- 
mission which  he  received  in  1342,  to  go  as  advocate  of  the 
Koman  people  to  the  new  Pope,  Clement  YI.,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  tiara  on  the  fleath  of  Benedict  XII.,  and  Petrarch's  own 
words  coincide  with  what  they  say.  The  feelings  of  joy  with 
which  Petrarch  revisited  Avignon,  though  to  appearance  he  had 
weaned  himself  from  Laura,  may  be  imagined.  He  had  friend- 
ship, however,  if  he  had  not  love,  to  welcome  him.  Here  he 
met,  with  reciprocal  gladness,  his  friends  Socrates  and  Lelins, 
who  had  established  themselves  at  the  court  of  the  Cardinal 
Colonna.  '*  Socrates,"  says  De  Sade,  "  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  Petrarch,  and  even  went  with  him  to  Vaucluse."  It  thus 
appears  that  Petrarch  had  not  given  up  his  peculium  on  the 
Sorgue,  nor  had  any  one  rented  the  field  and  cottage  in  bis 
absence. 

Benedict's  successor,  Clement  VT.,  was  conversant  with  the 
world,  and  accustomed  to  the  s^endour  of  courts.  Quite  a  con- 
trast to  ti^e  plain  rigidity  of  Benedict,  he  was  courteous  and 
munificent,  Cut  withal  a  voluptuary;  and  his  luxury  and  pro- 
fusion gave  rise  to  extortions,  to  rapme,  and  to  boundless  simony. 
His  artful  and  arrogant  mistress,  the  Countess  of  Turenne,  ruled 
him  so  absolutely,  mat  all  places  in  his  gift,  which  had  escaped 
the  grasp  of  his  relations,  were  disposed  of  through  her  interest ; 
and  she  amassed  great  wealth  by  the  sale  of  benefices. 

The  Romans  applied  to  Clement  VI.,  as  they  had  applied  to 
Benedict  XII.,  imploring  him  to  bring  back  the  sacred  seat  to 
their  capital ;  and  they  selected  Petrarch  to  be  among  those  who 
should  present  their  supplication.  Our  poet  appealed  to  his 
Holiness  on  this  subject,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Pope 
received  him  with  snules,  complimented  him  on  his  eloquence, 
bestowed  on  him  the  priory  of  Mi^liorino,  but,  for  the  present, 
consigned  his  remonstnmce  to  oblivion. 

In  this  mission  to  Clement  at  Avignon  there  was  joined  with 
Petrarch  the  fiunous  Nicola  Gabrino,  better  known  by  the  name 
Cola  di  Rienzo,  who,  very  soon  afterwards,  attached  the  history 
of  Rome  to  his  biography.  He  was  for  the  present  comparatively 
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BSti  kaown ;  Imt  Petrarch,  thiu  coming  into  connection  mth 
tba  extnordinajy  person,  was  captivated  with  his  eloquence, 
whibt  dement  complimented  Bienzo,  admitted  him  daily  to  his 
pRsence,  and  conTened  with  him  on  the  wretched  state  of  Rome, 
the  tjrnanr  of  the  nohles,  and  the  snffenngs  of  the  people. 

Cola  and  Petrarch  were  the  two  chiefe  of  this  Eoman  embassy 
to  the  Pope ;  and  it  appears  that  the  poet  gave  precedency  to  the 
fatan  trihone  on  this  occasion.  They  both  elaborately  exposed 
tile  tfaiee  demands  of  the  Roman  people,  namely,  that  the  Pope, 
already  the  acknowledged  patron  of  Rome,  should  assume  tiie 
title  and  fanetions  of  its  senator,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  civil 
wan  idndled  by  the  Roman  barons;  that  he  should  return  to  his 
pontifieal  chair  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  that  he  should 
grant  peimisaion  for  the  jubilee,  instituted  by  Boniface  VIII.,  to 
be  held  every  fifty  years,  and  not  at  the  end  of  a  century,  as  its 
extenakm  to  the  latter  period  went  tax  beyond  the  ordinary  dura* 
tioa  of  human  life,  and  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  the  fedthfol 
£rom  ei^qjring  the  institution. 

Clement  praised  both  orators,  and  conceded  that  the  Romans 
should  have  a  jubilee  every  fifty  years ;  but  he  excused  himself 
from  going  to  Rome,  alleging  that  he  was  prevented  by  the  disputes 
between  Franee  and  England.  "  Holy  Father,"  said  Petrarch, 
"how  mnch  it  were  to  be  wished  that  you  had  known  Italy 
beliare  you  knew  France."  '*  I  wish  I  had,"  said  the  Pontiff,  very 
coldly. 

Petrarch  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  at  the  papal  court  in  a 
vritinff,  entitled,  "  A  Book  of  Letters  without  a  Title,"  and  in 
s«TenI  aeveie  sonnets.  The  "  liber  Epistolamm  sine  Titulo  " 
contains,  as  it  is  printed  in  his  works  (Basle  edit,  1581),  eighteen 
letten,  fohninati]^  as  fireely  acainst  papal  luxury  and  corruption 
as  if  they  had  been  ]>enned  oy  Luther  or  Jolm  Knox.  From 
their  omtentB,  we  might  set  down  Petrarch  as  the  earliest 
preacher  of  the  Reformation,  if  there  were  not,  in  tbe  writings  of 
baate,  some  passages  of  the  same  stamp.  If  these  epistles  were 
rtaHy  circulated  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  it  is  matter 
of  astonishment  that  Petrarch  never  suffered  from  any  other 
flames  than  those  of  love ;  for  many  honest  reformers,  who  have 
been  roasted  alive,  have  uttered  less  anti-papal  vituperation  than 
our  poet;  nor,  although  Petrarch  would  have  been  startled  at  a 
rwoliiiiiiii  in  the  hierarchy,  can  it  be  doubted  that  his  writings 
contribiited  to  the  Reformation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wrote  against 
the  church  govenmient  of  Avignon,  and  not  that  of  Rome.  He 
compares  Avignon  wjih  the  Assyrian  Babylon,  with  Egjrpt  under 
the  mad  tyranny  of  Cambyses ;  or  rather,  denies  that  the  latter 
empires  can  be  held  as  parallels'  of  guilt  to  the  western  Babylon ; 
nay,  he  tells  us  that  neither  Avemus  nor  Tartarus  can  be  con- 
fronted with  this  infernal  place. 
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''Tke  BoeoeaBon  of  a  iaroop  of  fiahennai,"  he  wt^  ^'knpe 
iatgoUea  their  origin.  They*  are  not  contentod,  like  iha  finrt 
foUowere  of  GhrisC  who  mined  their  livelihood  by  the  Lake  of 
Oennesareth.  wiih  modest  habitationa,  but  the^r  miut  faofldthem- 
selves  splendid  palaces,  and  go  about  covered  with  gold  and 
purple.  They  are  fishers  of  men,  who  catch  a  credulous  multi- 
tude, and  devour  them  for  their  pre^-"  This  ''  Ldber  Episto- 
larum"  includes  some  descriptions  of  tiie  debauohenea  of  tbe 
churchmen,  which  are  too  scandalous  for  translation.  They  ai« 
nevertheless  curious  relics  of  history. 

In  this  year,  Gherardo,  the  faroliher  of  our  poet,  retired,  by  bos 
advice,  to  the  Carthusian  manasteiy  of  Montrieux,  which  they 
had  both  visited  in  the  pilgrimage  to  Baume  three  yean  before. 
Gherardo  had  been  struck  down  with  affliction  by  the  death  of  a 
beautiful  woman  at  Avignon,  to  whom  he  was  devoted.  Her 
name  and  history  are  quite  unknown,  but  it  may  be  hoped,  if  not 
ooi\jectured,  that  she  was  not  married,  and  could  be  moTD  iiberal 
in  her  affections  than  tbe  poet's  Laura. 

Amidst  all  the  ineidente  of  this  period  of  his  life,  the  attach- 
ment of  Petrarch  to  Laura  continued  unabated.  It  uppmn,  too, 
that,  since  his  return  from  Psrma,  she  treated  him  with  more 
than  wonted  complacency.  He  passed  the  creator  part  of  ttie 
year  1342  at  Avignon,  and  went  to  Vauchise  but  seldom  aud  for 
short  intervals. 

In  the  meantime,  love,  that  makes  other,  people  idle,  interfered 
not  with  Petrarcli's  fondness  for  study.  He  found  an  opportnnity 
of  commencing  the  study  of  Greek,  and  seized  it  with  avidity. 
That  language  had  never  been  totally  extinct  in  Italy ;  but  at  the 
time  on  which  we  are  touching,  uiere  were  not  probably  tax 
persons  in  the  whole  country  acquainted  with  it.  Dante  had 
quoted  Greelk  authors,  but  without  having  known  the  Greok 
alphabet.  The  person  who  favoured  Petrarch  with  this  coveted 
instruction  was  Bernardo  Barlaamo,  a  Calabrian  monk,  who  had 
been  three  years  before  at  Avignon,  having  come  as  envoy  from 
Andronicus,  the  eastern  Emperor,  on  pretext  of  proposing  a 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Boman  churches,  but,  in  reality  for 
Uie  purpose  of  tiying  to  borrow  money  from  the  Pope  for  the 
Emperor.  Some  of  Petrarch's  biocraphers  date  his  oommenoe- 
meut  of  the  study  of  Greek  from  me  period  of  Barlaamo's  first 
visit  to  Avignon ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  postpone  it  to  1342,  when 
Barlaamo  returned  to  the  west  and  setued  at  Avignon.  Petrarch 
began  studying  Greek  b^  the  readiug  of  Plato.  He  never 
obtained  instruction  sufficient  to  make  him  a  good  Grecian,  but 
he  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  of  Plato  from  the  labour  which  he 
bestowed  on  his  works.  He  was  very  anxious  to  continue  his 
Greek  readings  with  Barlaamo ;  but  his  stay  in  Avignon  was 
very  short ;  and,  though  it  was  his  interest  to  detain  him  as  his 
preceptor,  Petrarch,  finding  that  he  was  anxious  lor  a  settlement 
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it  Italy,  htikptd  ham  to  obtain  the  bishopric  of  Genaci,  in 


Hb  next  yesr  was  niemorable  in  onr,  poet's  life  for  the  birfh 

I        if  his  4fli^fater  Fzanoesea.    That  the  motiier  of  this  dsTighter 

*  >its  |i)#  ssciae  who  weMiBted  him  with  hid  son  John  there  can  be 

I         «0  doobt     BoJddH  diseovexs,  in  one  of  PetTar(^'B  letters,  an 

nbgfvK  ailimio&  to  her,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  she. died 

MwMei^Yy  after  the  bitth  of  Franeesca,  who  proved  a  comfort  to 

.         km  faiha  in  his  old  a^. 

'.  Hieopening  of  the  year  1348  brought  a  new  loss  to  Petraroh 

,         m  Ihe  dcalh  of  Itobert,  King  of  Naples.    Petrarch,  as  we  have 

I        ms^L  ibnil  oooaaon  to  be  grateful  to  this  monarch ;  and  we  need 

tni  dOabt  tihat  he  was  much  affected  by  the  news  of  his  death ; 

/         hiL  wb«n  we  are  told  that  he  repaired  to  Vaudiise  to  bewail  his 

~  le  lost,  we  may  suppose,  without  uncharitableness,  that 

vedred  also  with  a  view  to  study  the  eiq^ression  of  his  griei' 

B  tiMn  to  cherish  it.    He  wrote,  however,  an  interesting 

on  the  occasion  to  Barbato  di  Sulmona,  in  which  he  very 

hr  eshabits  his  fears  of  the  calamitieB  wfaidi  were  likely  to 

ieom  tiss  death  of  Robert,  adding  that  his  mind  was  seldom 

in  ptopbeey,  nidess  when  it  foreboded  misfortunes ;  and  his 

081  ttiis  occasion  were  but  too  well  verified. 

fiflfeert  was  succeed  by  his  granddaughter  Giovanna,  a  girl 

flf  jBXieen,  already  married  to  Andrew  of  Hungary,  her  cousin, 

«te  was  bnt  a  few  months  older.    Robert  by  his  will  had  esta- 

A  eoQneil  of  regency,  which  was  to  continue  until  Gio- 

anived  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.    The  Pope,  however, 

b  olgedlioss  to  this  arrangement,  AllAgmg  that  the  admini> 

ian  of  affiniB  during  the  Queen's  minority  devolved  upon  him 

oamediately  as  lord  superior.    But,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  assert 

ids  nghi  till  he  should  receive  more  accurate  information  re- 

Sptdag  ihe  state  of  the  kingdom,  he  gave  Petrardi  a  commission 

ffir  that  pnriKwe ;  and  entrusted  him  with  a  negotiation  of  much 

iimwisiH  t  and  delicacy. 

TviiBrch  received  an  additional  commission  (rom  the  Cardinal 

Several  fiiends  of  the  Oolonna  family  were,  at  that 

confined  in  prison  at  Naples,  and  the  Cardinal  flattered 

If  ihat  Petnsreh's  eloquence  and  intercession  would  obtain 

rnkfy^emenl    Our  poet  accepted  the  embassy.    He  went 

to  Kioe,  where  he  embarked ;  but  had  nearly  been  lost  in  his 

He  wrote  to  Cardinal  Colonna  the  following  account 


of  kis  vo^ai»e. 

**I  ambadced  at  Nice,  the  first  maritime  town  in  Italy  (he 
«tfMM  the  nearest  to  France).  At  night  I  got  to  Monaco,  and 
iba  bad  weather  obliged  me  to  pass  a  whole  day  there,  which  by 
tt»  ucaiis  put  me  into  good-humour.  The  next  morning  we  re- 
embarked,  and,  after  being  tossed  all  day  by  the  tempest,  we 
amvcd  very  late  at  Port  Manrioe.    The  night  was  dreadful ;  it 

da 
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was  impossible  to  set  to  the  castle,  and  I  was  obliged  to  put  up 
at  a  little  village,  where  my  bed  and  snpper  appeared  tolerable 
from  extreme  weariness.    I  determined  to  proceed  by  land ;  the 

r$rils  of  the  road  appeared  less  dreadful  to  me  than  those  by  sea. 
left  my  servants  and  baggage  in  the  ship,  which  set  sail,  and  I 
remained  with  only  one  domestic  on  shore.  By  accident,  npou 
the  coast  of  Genoa,  I  found  some  German  horses  which  were  for 
sale ;  they  were  sti^nff  and  serviceable.  I  bought  them ;  but  I 
was  soon  afterwards  ooliged  to  take  ship  again ;  for  war  was  re> 
newed  between  the  Pisans  and  the  Milanese.  Nature  has  placed 
limits  to  these  States,  the  Po  on  one  side,  and  the  Apennines  on 
the  other.  I  must  have  passed  between  their  two  armies  if  I 
had  gone  by  land;  this  obliged  me  to  re-embark  at  Lerici.  I 
passed  by  Corvo,  that  fjBunous  rock,  tlie  ruins  of  the  city  of  Luna, 
and  landed  at  Murrona.  Thence  I  went  the  next  day  on  horse- 
back to  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Rome.  My  eagerness  to  execute  your 
orders  has  made  me  a  night-traveller,  contrary  to  my  character 
and  disposition.  I  would  not  sleep  tiU  I  had  paid  my  duty  to 
your  illustrious  father,  who  is  always  my  hero.  I  found  him  the 
same  as  I  left  him  seven  years  ago,  nay,  even  as  hale  and  sprightly 
as  when  I  saw  him  at  Avignon,  which  is  now  twelve  years. 
What  a  surprising  man !  What  strength  of  mind  and  body ! 
How  firm  his  voice !  How  beautiful  his  iefe !  Had  he  been  a 
few  years  younger,  I  should  have  taken  him  for  Julius  C»sar,  or 
Sdpio  AMcanus.  Rome  grows  old ;  but  not  its  hero.  He  was 
half  undressed,  and  going  to  bed ;  so  I  stayed  only  a  moment,  bat 
I  passed  the  whole  of  tho  next  day  with  him.  He  asked  me  a 
thousand  questions  about  you,  and  was  much  pleased  that  I  was 
going  to  Naples.  When  I  set  out  from  Rome,  he  insisted  on  ac- 
companying me  beyond  the  walls. 

"  I  reached  Palestrina  that  night,  and  was  kindly  received  by 
your  nephew  John.  He  is  a  young  man  of  great  hopes,  and  fol- 
lows the  steps  of  his  ancestors. 

"  I  arrived  at  Naples  the  11th  of  October.  Heavens,  what  a 
change  has  the  death  of  one  man  produced  in  that  place !  No 
one  would  know  it  now.  Religion,  Justice,  and  Trutn  are  ban- 
ished. I  think  I  am  at  Memphis,  Babylon,  or  Mecca.  In  the 
stead  of  a  king  so  just  and  so  pious,  a  little  monk,  fat,  rosy,  bare- 
footed, with'a  shorn  head,  and  half  covered  with  a  dirty  mantle, 
bent  by  hypocrisy  more  than  by  age,  lost  in  debaucherv  whilst 
proud  of  his  affected  poverty,  and  still  more  of  the  real  wealth 
he  has  amassed — ^this  man  holds  the  reins  of  this  staggering 
empire.  In  vice  and  cruelty  he  rivals  a  Dionysius,  an  Agathocles, 
or  a  Phalaris.  This  monk,  named  Roberto,  was  an  Hungarian 
cordelier,  and  preceptor  of  Prince  Andrew,  whom  he  entirely 
sways.  He  oppresses  the  weak,  despises  the  great,  tramples 
justice  under  foot,  and  treats  both  the  dowager  and  the  reigning 
Queen  with  the  greatest  insolence.    The  court  and  citj  tremble 
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Mm  Ixim ;  a  moumfiil  silence  reigns  in  thepnblic  assemblies, 
md  in  private  they  converse  by  whispers.  Tne  least  ^^esture  is 
— ^^^,  Olid  to  Mnk  is  denounced  as  a  crime.    To  ibis  man  I 


zre  presented  the  orders  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  your  just 
iaaands.    He  behaved  with  incredible  insolence.    Snsa,  or  Ba- 


the capital  of  the  Saracens,  would  have  received  with 
nore  respect  an  enVoy  from  the  Holy  See.  The  great  lords  imi- 
tite  his  pride  and  tyranny.  The  Bishop  of  Cavaulon  is  the  only 
oDe  viio  opposes  tms  tonent ;  but  what  can  one  lamb  do  in  the 
nidst  of  BO  many  wolves  ?  It  is  the  request  of  a  dying  king 
tlone  that  makes  him  endure  so  wretched  a  situation*  How  smau 
v^  the  hopes  of  my  negotiation !  but  I  shall  wait  with  patience ; 
thou^  I  know  beforehand  the  answer  they  will  give  me." 

It  is  plain  from  Petrarch's  letter  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
vas  now  mider  a  miserable  subjection  to  the  Htmgarian  feustion, 
■nd  that  the  young  Queen's  situation  was  anything  but  enviable. 
Few  characters  in  modem  history  have  been  drawn  in  such  con- 
truted  o(doiu8  as  that  of  Giovanna,  Queen  of  Naples.  She  has 
been  chaz)ged  with  every  vice,  and  extolled  for  every  virtue. 
Petnreh  represents  her  as  a  woman  of  weak  undeistanding, 
disposed  to  nllantry,  but  incapable  of  neater  crimes.  Her 
history  reminds  us  much  of  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Her 
joath  and  her  character,  gentle  and  interesting  in  several  re- 

ris,  entitle  her  to  the  benefit  of  our  doubts  as  to  her  assent  to 
dttth  of  Andrew.  Many  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  favour 
those  doubts,  and  the  opinion  of  Petraxoh  is  on  the  side  of  her 
acquiUaL 

On  his  arrival  in  Naples,  Petrarch  had  an  audience  with  the 
Queen  Dowager ;  but  her  grief  and  tears  for  the  loss  of  her  bus- 
baiul  made  this  interview  brief  and  fruitiess  with  regard  to 
bosineaB.  When  he  spoke  to  her  about  the  prisoners,  for  whose 
release  the  €k>lonnas  had  desired  him  to  intercede,  4ier  Majesty 
referred  him  to  the  council.  She  was  now,  in  reality,  only  a  state 
cypber. 

The  mincipal  prisoners  for  whom  Petrarch  was  commissioned 
to  plead,  were  the  Counts  Minervino,  di  Lucera,  and  Pontenza. 
Petrarch  applied  to  the  council  of  state  in  their  behalf,  but  he 
w«s  pot  oil  with  perpetual  excuses.  While  the  affair  was  in 
•f!tta&m  he  went  to  Capua,  where  the  prisoners  were  confined. 
"There,**  he  writes  to  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  "I  saw  your 
friends ;  and«  anch  is  the  instability  of  Fortune,  that  I  found 
them  in  chains.  They  sup^rt  tfaieir  situation  with  fortitude. 
Thftr  mnocpnce  is  no  plea  m  their  behalf  to  those  who  have 
>Ured  in  the  spoils  of  their  fortune.  Their  onl^  expectations 
rest  upon  you.  I  have  no  hopes,  except  from  the  mtervention  of 
anae  superior  power,  as  any  aependenoe  on  the  clemency  of  the 
oomdl  is  oat  of  the  question.    The  Queen  Dowager,  now  the 
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most  danlate  of  widows,  compasaionatas  their  ease,  bat.  camiot 
assist  tfaem." 

PetEaich,  wearied  wi£h  tiie  delaTS  of  busineaB.  soiiglit.  relief  in 
excmsaans.  to  the  neighboiirliood.  Of  these  lie  writes  an  accoimt 
to  Cardinal  Golanna. 

''  I  went  to  BaiflB,'*  he  says,  "  with  my  friendB;  Bacbato  and 
Bairilli  EveiTthiiig  coocnrced  to  render  Hds  jnnnt  agreeaUe — 
good  company,  the  beanty  of  the  scenes,  and  my  extreme  wearineas 
of  the  dfy  I  had  quitted.  This  climate,  whidi.  as  £ur  as  I  eas 
judge,  miffit  be  insupportable  in  summer,  is  delightful  in  winter. 
I  was  rejoiced  to  behold  places  described  by  Yii^  sad,  wha^  is 
more  surprising,  by  Homer  before  him.  I  haye  seen  the  Lucrine 
lake,  feunous  for  its  fine  oysters ;  the  lake  Avenuis,  with  wster  as 
black  as  pitch,  and  fishes  of  the  same  colour  swimming  in  it ; 
nuizshes  formed  by  the  standing  waters  of  Acheron,  and  the 
mountain  whose  roots  go  down  to  helL  The  terrible  aspect  of 
this  place,  tlie  thick  shades  with  which  it  is  covered  by  a  sor- 
rounding  wood,  and  the  pestilent  odour  which  this  water  exhales, 
<diaracteiize  it  very  justly  as  the  Tartarus  of  the  poets.  There 
wants  only  the  boat  of  Charon,  which,  however,  would  be 
unnecessary,  as  there  is  only  a  shallow  ford  to  pass  over.  The 
Styx  and  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  are  now  hid  from  our  sight 
Awed  by  what  I  had  heard  and  read  of  these  mournful  ap- 
proaches to  tlie  dead,  I  was  contented  to  view  them  at  my  feet 
&om  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  The  labourer,  the  shepherd, 
and  the  sailor,  dare  not  approach  them  nearer.  There  axe  deep 
caverns,  where  some  pretend  that  a  great  deal  of  gold  is  con- 
cealed ;  covetous  men,  they  say,  have  been  to  se^  it,  but  tiiey 
never  return ;  whether  they  lost  their  way  in  the  dark  valleyB,  or 
had  a  fancy  to  visit  the  dead,  being  so  near  tiieir  habitations. 

"  I  have  seen  the  ruins  of  the  grotto  of  the  fEunous  Cunueaa 
sybil ;  it  is  a  (hideous  rock,  suspended  in  the  Avemian  lake.  Its 
sanation  stiikes  the  nundwith  horror.  There  still  remain  the 
hundred  mouths  by  which  the  gods  conveyed  their  oracles ;  these 
are  now  dumb,  and  there  is  oiSy  one  God  who  speaks  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  These  uninhabited  ruins  serve  as  the  resort  of 
birds  of  unlucky  omen.  Not  far  off  is  that  dreadful  cavern 
which  leads,  they  #ay,  to  the  infernal  regions.  Who  woold 
believe  that,  dose  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  Nature  should 
have  placed  powerful  remedies  for  the  preservation  of  li£9? 
Near  Avemas  and  Acheron  are  situated  that  barren  land  whence 
rises  continually  a  salutary  vapour,  which  is  a  cure  for  seiroral 
diseasea,  and  those  koi-springs  that  vomit  hot  and  su^phureoas 
eiuders.  I  harre  seen  the  baths  which  Nature  has  prepaxod ;  ;  ^ 
but  the  avarice  of  physicians  has  rendered  them  of  donbtfnl  use.  ^ 
This  does  not,  hofwever,  prevent  them  from  being  visited  by  the 
invalids  of  all  the  neighhouring  towns.    These  hoUowed  bmpvi* 
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I  OB  willk  tile  kiatre  of  ^ar  mazble  eizdes,  on  wiiich 
figmcB  that  point  avA,  hj  the  posilaon  of  their 
hands,  tbs  part  of  the  body  which,  each  fbnnlam  is  proper  to 
cure. 

^I  mmmiht  fimndatoig  ef  thait  admizaible  reservoir  of  Nero, 
which  was  to  ao  horn  Mount  Miaeaiis  to  the  Averman  lake,  and 
to  endoae  all  the  hot  wateia  ai  Baa». 

^At  Poszooli  I  nm  the  monntain  of  Falemns,  celebrated  for 
ite  grapes;  whence  tlie  fiunOda  FalexniaiL  wine.  I  saw  likewise 
those  aoa^ped  waves  of  which.  Yirjpl  speaks  in  his  Georgics,  on 
which  CflBsai:  pat  a  bridle  by  tiie  mole  which  he  raaaed  there,  and 
which  ▲ngasfeoa  fimahed.  It  ia  now  called  tiie  Dead  Sea.  I 
am  anrprised  ai  the  prodigiona  expense  the  Bomaos  were  at  to 
boild  honaea  in  the  moat  exposed  sitoations,  in  order  to  shelter 
than  from  the  sevaritaea  of  the  weather ;  for  in  the  heats  of 
imamer  the  Talleys  of  the  Apennines,  tiae  monntains  of  Viterbo^ 
and  the  woocb  of  Umhria,  ftmished  them  with  charming  shades; 
sBd  evan  the  ztmis  of  the  bonses  which  they  built  ia  Ihose  places 
arasiqpech.*' 

Oar  poet's  leaidence  at  Naples  was  evidentlj  disagreeable  to 
has.  im  ^te  of  the  companj  of  his  friends,  BacrUli  azul  Barbato. 
Hia  ftiamlship  with  the  latter  wae  for  a  moment  overcast  by  an 
aet  of  iijdiseretion  on  the  part  of  Barbato,  who,  by  dint  of  impor- 
tsBtfy;  obtained  from  Petrar^  thixty-fonr  lines  of  his  poem  of 
Africa^  snder  a  proaiise  tliat  he  wonld  show  them  to  nobody. 
On  entering  the  library  of  another  friend,  the  first  thing  that 
s^nck  a«r  poef  a  eyes  waa  a  copy  of  the  same  verses,  transcribed 
with  a  good  Humy  hhindcrs.  Petrarch's  vanity  on  this  occasion, 
kowevoa;  was  tancfaed  ii|ore  than  his  ancer — ^he  forgave  his 
friend's  treachery,,  bdieving  it  to  have  ansen  frqm  excessive 
adaoicatiss.  Bsrbatotr  as  9ome  atonement,  gave  him  a  little  MS. 
q£  Cicaro,  which  Petrareh  io«nd  to  contaia  two  books  of  the 
ctataa^m  'lieatiaB  on  the  Aeadesiics, "  a  work,"  as  he  observes, 
**  Boas  safatle  than  aa^oL" 

i]puen  GaovaaBaa  was  fond  of  Mteratnre.  She  had  several  con- 
TCEsationa  with  Petrarch,  which  increased  her  admiration  of  him. 
Afher  As  csample  of  her  grandfather,  die  made  him  her  chaplain 
and  hovaabald  elerk,  botii  af  whieh  offices  must  be  sappoeed  to 
hanre  bean  aoaaenzas.  Her  letters  iqppointing  him  to  Ihem  are 
dslad  tfaa  2Mh  of  November,  IMA,  the  very  day  before  that 
BSitiiinal  atficm  of  which  I  shall  speedily  qioote  the  poet's  descrip- 

VoUaiva  has  anerted  that  the  yonng  Queen  of  Naples  was 
tha  po|al  of  BBtrareh;  "bat  of  this,"  aa  Be  Sade  remarks^ 
'^ihen  m  no  ptoof."  It  only  appeals  that  the  two  greatest 
Missas  flf  Italy^  Boecaecio  and  Petraceh,  ware  both  attached  to 
Giovanna,  and  had  a  man  chaiitabie  opiaaoa  of  har  than  most 

of  ftfl 
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Soon  after  hk  retoni  from  the  tour  to  Bau9,  Petruoh  was 
witness  to  a  violent  tempest  at  Naples,  which  most  historians 
have  mentioned,  as  it  was  memorable  for  having  threatened  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  dfy. 

The  nisht  of  the  26th  of  November,  1848,  set  in  with  nnoom- 
monly  stSl  weather;  but  suddenly  a  tempest  rose  violently,  in 
the  dbrection  of  the  sea,  which  made  the  buildings  of  the  dty 
shake  to  their  very  foundations.  **  At  the  first  onset  of  the  tein> 
pest,"  Petrarch  writes  to  the  Gardimd  Colonna,  "  the  windows  <^ 
the  house  were  burst  open.  The  lamp  of  my  chamber  " — ^he  was 
lodged  at  a  monasteiy — **  waa  blown  out— I  was  shaken  from  my 
bed  with  violence,  and  I  apprehended  immediate  death.  The 
friars  and  prior  of  the  convent,  who  had  risen  to  pay  their 
customary  devotions,  rushed  into  my  room  with  crucifixes  and 
relics  in  their  hands,  imploring  the  mercy  of  the  Deity.  I  took 
oourase,  and  accompanied  tiiem  to  the  church,  where  we  all 
passed  tiie  niffht,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  our  last  I  cannot 
describe  the  norrors  of  that  dreadfiil  night;  the  bursts  of  light- 
ning and  the  roaring  of  thunder  were  blended  with  the  shrieks  of 
the  people.  The  night  itself  appeared  protracted  to  an  unnatural 
length;  and,  when  the  mommg  arrived,  which  we  discovered 
rather  by  coxyecture  than  by  any  dawning  of  liffht,  the  priests 
prepared  to  celebrate  the  service ;  but  the  rest  of  us,  not  having 
yet  dared  to  lift  up  our  eyes  towards  the  heavens,  threw  our- 
selves prostrate  on  the  groimd.  At  length  the  day  appeared — a 
day  how  like  to  night !  The  cries  of  the  people  llegan  to  cease 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  dty,  but  were  redoubled  from  the 
sea-shore.  Despair  inspired  us  with  courage.  We  mounted  onr 
horses  and  arrived  at  the  port  What  a  scene  was  there !  the 
vessels  had  .suffered  shipwreck  in  the  very  harbour;  the  shore 
was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  which  were  tossed  about  and 
dashed  against  the  rocks,  whilst  many  appeared  strugghi^r  in  the 
agonies  of  dcfatth.  Meanwhile,  the  raging  ocean  overturned  many 
houses  from  their  very  foundations.  Above  a  thousand  Neapoh- 
tan  horsemen  were  assembled  near  the  shore  to  assist  as  it  were, 
at  the  obsequies  of  their  oonntrymen.  I  caught  from  them  a 
spirit  of  resolution,  and  was  less  afraid  of  death  from  the  con- 
sideration that  we  should  all  perish  together.  On  a  sudden  a  cry 
of  horror  was  heard;  the  sea  had  sapped  the  foundations  of  the 
ground  on  which  we  stood,  and  it  was  already  beginning  to  give 
way.  We  immediately  hastened  to  a  higher  place,  mere  the 
scene  was  equally  impressive.  The  young  Queen,  with  naked 
feet  and  dishevelled  hair,  attended  by  a  number  of  women,  was 
rushing  to  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  crying  out  for  mercy  in  this 
imminent  peril.  At  sea,  no  ship  escaped  the  fiiry  of  the  tempest : 
all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour — one  only  excepted — sunk  before 
our  eyes,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished." 

By  the  assiduity  and  solicitations  of  Petrarch,  the  council  of 
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Nanltt  were  at  last  en^^aged  in  debating  about  the  liberation  of 
Gofanna's  imprisoned  friends ;  and  the  afijBur  was  nearly  brought 
to  A  conelaaion,  when  the  approach  of  night  obliged  the  memlHBrs 
to  separate  before  they  came  to  a  final  decision.  The  cause  of 
this  separation  is  a  sad  proof  of  Neapolitan  barbarism  at  that 
penod.  It  will  hardly,  at  this  day,  seem  credible  that,  in  the 
a^ital  of  so  flourishing  a  kingdom,  and  the  residence  of  a 
bnlliant  court  such  savage  licentiousness  could  have  preyailed. 
At  ni^t,  all  the  streets  of  the  city  were  beset  by  the  young 
nobility,  who  were  armed,  and  who  attacked  all  passengers  with- 
out distinction,  so  that  even  the  members  of  the  council  could  not 
venture  to  i^pear  after  a  certain  hour.  Neither  the  severity  of 
parents,  nor  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  nor  of  Mijesty 
itself,  oould  prevent  continual  combats  and  assassinations. 

"  But  can  it  be  astonishing,"  Petrarch  remarks, "  that  such  dis- 
graoefol  scenes  should  pass  in  the  night,  when  the  Neapolitans 
celebrate,  even  in  the  moe  of  day,  games  similar  to  those  of  the 
j^adiators,  and  with  more  than  barbarian  cruelty?  Human  blood 
is  shed  he^  with  as  little  remorse  as  that  of  brute  animals;  and, 
while  the  people  join  madly  in  applause,  sons  expire  in  the  very 
si^t  of  their  parents ;  and  it  is  considered  the  utmost  disgrace 
not  to  die  with  becoming  fortitude,  as  if  they  were  dying  in  the 
defence  of  their  religion  and  country.  I  mysdf,  ignorant  of  these 
customs,  was  once  carried  to  the  Carbonara,  the  destined  place  of 
butchery.  The  Queen  and  her  husband,  Andrew,  were  present; 
the  soldiery  of  Naples  were  present,  and  the  people  flocked  thither 
in  crowds.  I  was  kept  in  suspense  by  the  appearance  of  so  large 
and  brilliant  an  assembly,  and  expected  some  spectacle  worthy  of 
my  attention,  when  I  suddenlv  heard  a  loud  shout  of  applause,  as 
for  some  joyous  incident  Wnat  was  my  surprise  when  I  beheld 
a  beantifnl  young  man  pierced  through  with  a  swcffd,  and  ready 
to  expire  at  mv  feet !  Struck  with  horror,  I  put  spurs  to  my 
horse,  and  fled  from  the  barbarous  sight  uttering  execrations  on 
the  cruel  spectators. 

"  This  inhuman  custom  has  been  derived  from  their  ancestors* 
and  is  now  so  sanctioned  by  inveterate  habit  that  their  very 
licentiousness  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  liberty. 

"  You  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  imprisonment  of  ^our  friends 
in  this  city,  where  the  death  of  a  young  man  is  considered  as  an 
innocent  pastime.  As  to  myself,  I  will  quit  this  inhuman  countrv 
before  thne  days  are  past  and  hasten  to  you  who  can  make  all 
things  agreeable  to  me  except  a  sea-voyage." 

Petrarch  at  length  brought  his  negotiations  respecting  the 
prisoners  to  a  suc^ssfrd  issue ;  and  they  were  released  by  the 
express  authority  of  Andrew.  Our  poet's  presence  bcong  no  longer 
necessary,  he  left  Nrales,  in  spite  c^  the  strona  solicitations  of  his 
friends  fiarrilli  and  Barbate.    In  answer  to  meir  request  that  he 
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would  remam,  he  said,  "  I  am  but  a  oatellfto^  a&d  Mott  Ihe 
directions  of  a  euperior  planet ;  quiet  and  repose  are  denied  to 
me." 

From  Naples  he  went  to  Parma,  where  Azzo-  Correggio,  with 
his  wonted  flection,  pressed  him  to  delay;  and  Petrarch  accepted 
the  inYitation,  though  he  remarked  with  sorrow  that  harmony  no 
longer  reigned  among  the  brothers  of  Ihe  fiamilj.  He  stopped 
there,  however,  for  some  time,  and  ex^joyed  such  tranquillity  that 
he  ccnild  revise  and  polish  his  compositions.  But,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1945,  his  friend  Azzo,  having' foiled  to  keep  his  fMromiBe 
to  Luchino  Visconti,  as  to  restoring  to  him  the  lordship  of 
Parma — Azzo  had  obtained  it  by  the  assistance  of  the  Visconti, 
who  avenged  himself  by  making  war  on  the  GorreggioB — he 
invested  Parma,  and  afflicted  it  with  a  tedious  siege.  Petrarch,  fiMe- 
seeing  little  prospect  of  pursuing  his  studies  quietiyin  a  beleaguered 
city,  left  the  place  with  a  amall  number  of  his  companions ;  but, 
about  midnight  near  Bheggio,  a  troop  of  robbers  rushed  from  an 
ambuscade,  with  cries  of  ''  Kill !  •  kill ! "  and  our  haiidM  of 
travellers,  being  no  match  for  a  host  ci  brigands,  fled  ajid  sought 
to  save  themselves  under  favour  of  night  Petrarch,  during  tLia 
flight,  was  thrown  ifrom  his  horse.  The  shock  was  so  violent  that 
he  swooned ;  but  he  recovered,  and  was  remounted  by  his  com- 
panions.  They  had  not  got  far,  however,  when  a  violent  storm  of 
rain  and  lightnins  rendered  their  situation  almost  as  bad  as  tiist 
frx>m  which  they  had  escaped,  and  threatened  them  with  death  in 
another  shape.  They  passed  a  dreadful  night  without  finding  a 
tree  or  the  hollow  of  a  rock  to  shelter  them,  and  had  no  ex- 
pedient  for  mitigating  their  exposure  to  the  storm  but  to  torn 
their  horses'  backs  to  the  tempest. 

When  the » dawn  permitted  tiiem  to  discern  a  path  amidst  the 
brushwood,  they  pushed  on  to^  Scaadiano,  a  castie  oceupied  by 
the  Gronzaghi  friends  of  the  lords  of  Parma,  which  they  happily 
reached,  and  where  they  were  kindly  received.  Here  they 
learned  that  a  troop  of  horse  and  foot  had  been  waiting  for  them 
in  ambush  near  Scandiano,  but  had  been  forced  by  the  bad 
weather  to  withdraw  before  their  arrival ;  thus  **  Ihepdtmg  of  the 
pitiless  stomi "  had  been  to  them  a  merciful  occurrence.  Petrarch 
made  no  delay  here,  for  he  was  smarting  under  the  bruinea  from 
his  fall,  but  caused  himself  to  be  tied  up<m  has  horse,  f^id  went  to 
repose  at  Modena.  The  next  day  he  repaired  to  B<^ogna,  where 
he  stooped  a  short  time  for  surgical  aasiBtaace,  and  whence  he 
sent  a  letter  to  his  friend  Barbato,  desenbing  his  miaadvestoie ; 
but,  unable  to  hold  a  p«i  himself,  he  was  obUged  to  employ  the 
hand  of  a  stranger.  B«  was  so  impatiemt.  however,  to  get  baok 
h>  Avignon,  that  he  took  the  road  to  £1  as  soon  as  he  could  nt  Ida 
horse.  On  approaching  tiiat  city  he  says  he  fielt  a  gvaatsr  soft- 
ness in  the  air,  and  saw  with  dehght  the  flowen  that  adem  Iha 
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rwoodik  Ihrerytiung  seemed  to  aimcnnice  the.  vicmity 
of  LflonL    It  wa»  wMom  that  Petrarch  qpoke  so  eomplacesilrf 

of  AvigDOB. 

denent  YI-XMeifed  PBtmch  with  the  highest  respect,  offered 
hnB  his  ehoioe  amour  several  vacant  bialioprics,  and  pressed  him 
to  recove  the  office  of  poaiifioal  secretary.  He  dechaied  the  prof- 
fered aeeretBcjBhip.  i^ising  has  independence  above  all  things, 
CKeeptiBg  Laora,  he  rcmaiked  to  his  friends  that  the  yoke  of  ofSse 
mnild  not  sit  Mghter  on  farm  for  hieing  giided. 

In  eoDseqaenea  of  thedangers  he  had  encountered,  a  mmoar 
of  hsB  death  had  spread  oyer  a  sreat  part  of  Italy.  The  age  was 
romantic,  with  a  good  deal  of  me  £intBJ9tieal  in  its  romance.  If 
tibe  news  had  been  tme,  and  if  he  had  been  really  dead  and 
hofied,  it  woold  he  difficiilt  to  restrain  a  smile  at  the  sort  of 
hoBoara  that  were  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  kas  brain-gifted 
portion  of  his  admners.  One  of  tiiese,  ijitonio  di  Beccaria,  a 
physiciaa  of  Foiara,  idien  he  onght  to  have  been  moanung  for 
his  own  deeeaeed  patients,  wrote  a  poetical  lamentation  for 
Fstnoreh's  Aoath  The  poem,  if  it  deserve  soch  a  name,  is  alle^ 
goneal ;  it  lepiasenta  a  funeral,  in  which  tiie  following  personages 
parade  in  procession  and  grief  for  the  Laureate's  death.  Grank> 
mar.  Bhetork,  and  IHiilosophy  are  introduced  with  their  several 
attendants.  Under  the  banners  of  Rhetoric  are  ranged  Cieero, 
Geoffiroy  de  Yinesauf,  and  Ahun  de  Lisle.  It  would  require  aE 
Cicero's  do<pienoe  to  persuade  us  that  his  comrades  in  the  pro- 
cesaaea  were  quite  worthy  of  his  company.  The  Nine  Muses 
follow  Petrarch's  body ;  eWen  poets,  crowned  with  laurel,  sup- 
port the  bier,  and  Miaarva,  holdmg  the  crown  of  Petrarch,  closes 
the  pcacession. 

We  harve  seen  that  Petrarch  left  Nafdes  foreboding  disastrous 
eveala  to  that  kiacdom.  Among  these,  the  assafisiaation  of 
Andrew,  on  tiie  18&  of  Septemb^,  1345,  was  on^  that  ^filled 
hie  aiig[ury.  The  particrulars  of  tiiis  murder  reached  Petrarch  on 
his  amvid  at  AvignoA,  in  a  letter  &om  his  friend  Barbato. 

From  the  aoaneti  which  Petrarch  wrote,  to  aU  appearance,  in 
1545  and  1346,  at  4^igDon  or  Vaucluae,  he  seems  to  have  suffered 
from  thoae  finctuations  ef  Lanza's  fovour  that  naturally  arose 
fram  has  own  aapmduice.  Whoi  she  treated  him  with  affability, 
he  grew  bolder  in  Ins  assiduxties,  and  she  was  again  obliged  to  be 
more  severe.    See  Sonnets  cviii..  cix.,  and  eziv. 

Daring  this  aqjoum,  tfaoqgh  he  dates  some  of  his  pleasanteet 
letfeen  from  VanohMe,  he  was  pporjeeting  to  return  to  Italy,  and 
to  catabftsh  hiaMMlf  there,  alter  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  Provence. 
When  be  acfoaaated  his  nommal  patron,  John  Colonna,  with  his 
iatentaoa;  the  Gavfiaal  rudely  taxed  him  with  aaadness  and  in- 
gratitode.  Petrarch  frankly  told  the  prelate  that  he  waa  eoii- 
RMMsafn^i^gKailitiide,  since,  after  fourteen  yean  passed  in  his 
icrnDa,  h#  ImmI  laoaivad  ao  provision  for  hia  fritoia  Ixvefihood 
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This  quarrel  with  the  proud  churchman  is,  with  fiaatastie  pastoral 
imageiy,  made  the  sabject  of  onr  poet's  eishth  Bucolic,  entitled 
Divortium.  I  suspect  that  Petrarch's  free  fangnage  in  favour  o£ 
the  Tribune  Rienzo  was  not  unconnected  with  their  alienation. 

Notwithstanding  Petrarch's  declared  dislike  of  Ayignon,  there 
is  eveiy  reason  to  suppose  that  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  of  1846  in  his  western  Babylon ;  and  we  find  that  he  wit- 
nessed many  interestiiiig  scenes  between  the  conflicting  cardinals, 
as  well  as  the  brilliant  fetes  that  were  given  to  two  foreign  princes^ 
whom  an  important  afibir  now  brought  to  Avimon.  These  were 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  his  son  Charles,  Prince  of  Moravia, 
otherwise  called  Charles  of  Luxemburg. 

The  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  had  previously  made 
several  but  fruitless  attempts  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Church, 
on  learning  the  election  of  Clement  VI.,  sent  ambassadors  with 
unlimited  powers  to  effect  a  reconcilement;  but  the  Pope  proposed 
conditions  so  hard  and  humbling  that  the  States  of  tne  German 
Empire  peremptorily  rejected  them.  On  this,  his  Holiness  con- 
firmed the  condemnations  which  he  had  already  passed  on  Lewis 
of  Bavaria,  and  ^nioined  the  Electors  of  the  empire  to  proceed  to 
a  new  choice  of  me  King  of  the  Romans.  "  John  of  Luxem- 
burg," says  Yillani,  "  wovJd  have  been  emperor  if  he  had  not 
been  blind."  A  wish  to  secure  the  empire  for  his  son  and  to 
further  his  election,  brought  him  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon. 

Prince  Charles  had  to  thank  the  Pontiff  for  being  elected,  but 
first  his  Holiness  made  him  sign,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1346,  in 

Sresence  of  twelve  cardinals  and  his  brother  Williun  Boger,  a 
eclaration  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : — 
•  "  If,  bv  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  elected  King  of  the  Romans, 
I  will  frilfil  all  ttie  promises  and  confirm  all  ue  concessions  of 
my  grandfather  Henry  YII.  and  of  his  predecessors.  I  will  re- 
voke the  acts  made  by  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  I  will  occupy  no  place, 
either  in  or  out  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Church.  I  will  not 
enter  Rome  before  the  day  appointed  for  my  coronation.  I  will 
depart  from  thence  the  same  day  with  all  mv  attendants,  and  I 
will  never  return  without  the  pennission  of  the  Holy  See."  He 
might  as  well  have  declared  that  he  would  give  the  Pope  all  his 
power,  as  King  of  the  Romans,  provided  he  was  allowed  the  pro- 
fits ;  for,  in  reality,  Charles  had  no  other  view  with  regard  to 
Italy  than  to  make  money. 

Tim  concession,  which  contrasts  so  poorly  with  the  conduct  of 
Charles  on  manv  other  occasions,  excited  universal  indinmtion 
in  Germany,  and  a  good  deal  even  in  Italy.  Petrarch  exuaimed 
against  it  as  mean  and  atrocious ;  for,  CaUiolic  as  he  was,  he  was 
not  so  much  a  churchman  as  to  see  without  indignation  the  pi^al 
tiara  exalted  above  the  imperial  crown. 

In  July,  1840,  Charles  was  elected,  and,  in  derision,  was  called 
"  the  Emperor  of  the  Priests."    The  death  of  his  rival,  Lewis  of 
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BaTBiia,  howerer,  which  happened  in  the  next  year,  pievented  a 
civil  war,  and  Charles  IV.  remained  peaceable  possessor  of  the 
empiie. 

Among  the  fetes  that  were  given  to  Charles,  a  ball  was  held  at 
Avignon,  in  a  grand  saloon  brightly  illuminated.  Thither  came 
tH  the  beauties  of  the  city  and  of  Provence.  The  Prince,  who 
had  heaxd  much  of  Lanra,  through  her  poetical  £Bune,  sought  her 
out  and  saluted  her  in  the  French  manner. 

Petnurch  went,  according  to  his  custom,  to  pass  the  term  of 
Lent  at  Yaucluse.  The  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  eager  to  see  tlie 
poet,  persuaded  him  to  visit  his  recluse  residence,  and  remained 
with  Petnach  as  his  guest  for  fifteen  days,  in  his  own  castl^  on 
the  summit  of  rocks,  that  seemed  more  adapted  for  the  percn  of 
birds  than  the  habitation  of  men.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  wreck 
of  it  remaining. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Bishop's  conversation  made 
this  retirement  veiy  agreeable  to  Petrarch ;  for  it  inspired  him 
with  the  idea  of  writing  a  **  Treatise  on  a  Solitary  Life."  Of  this 
work  he  made  a  sketch  in  a  short  time,  but  did  not  finish  it  till 
twenty  years  afterwards,  when  he  dedicated  and  presented  it  to 
the  Bishop  of  Cavaillon. 

It  is  agreeable  to  meet,  in  Petrarch's  life  at  the  shut-up  valley, 
with  any  circumstance,  however  trifling,  that  indicates  a  cheerful 
state  of  mind;  for,  independently  of  his  loneliness,  the  inex- 
tinguiahahle  passion  for  Laura  never  ceased  to  haunt  him ;  and 
his  love,  strange  to  say,  had  mad,  momentarv  hopes,  which 
only  deepened  at  their  departure  the  returning  gloom  of  despair. 
Petrarch  never  wrote  more  sonnets  on  his  beloved  than  during  the  ^ 
course  of  this  year.  Laura  had  a  fedr  and  discreet  female  friend  Z 
at  Avignon,  who  was  also  the  fnend  of  Petrarch,  and  interested  in 
his  attachment  Hie  ideas  which  this  amiable  confidante  enter- 
tuned  of  harmonizing  success  in  misplaced  attachment  with 
honour  and  virtue  must  have  been  Platonic,  even  beyond  the  feel- 
ings which  Petrarch,  in  reality,  cherished ;  for,  occasionally,  the 
pMt  8  soimets  are  too  honest  for  pure  Platonism.  This  lady, 
however,  whose  name  is  unknown,  strove  to  convince  Laura  that^ 
she  ought  to  treat  her  lover  with  less  severity.  *'  She  pushed  Laura  . ' 
forward,"  says  De  Sade.  "  and  kept  back  Petrarch."  One  day  she 
recounted  to  the  poet  aU  the  proo£s  of  affection,  and  after  tiiese 
proofiB  she  said,  "  You  infidel,  can  you  doubt  that  she  loves  you?  " 
It  is  to  this  £ur  friend  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  addressed  hia 
nineteenth  sonnet 

This  year,  his  Laura  was  seized  with  a  defluxion  in  her  e^es, 
which  made  her  suffer  much,  and  even  threatened  her  with  blmd- 
aesa.  This  was  enough  to  bring  a  sonnet  from  Petrarch  (hia  94th), 
is  which  he  laments  that  those  eyes  which  were  the  sun  of  hia 
liie  should  be  for  ever  eclipsed.  He  wont  to  see  her  during  her 
iHnesBs,  having  now  the  privilege  of  visiting  her  at  her  o\m  house. 
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fludonedajjie&imdfaerperfedtyiecoviesed.   Wlietiber  the  epli- 

thalTiria  was  InfiectLonB,  or  only  endemic,  I  know  not;  but  ao  it 
was/ that,  whilst  Laura's  eyes  got  well,  ^ose  of  her  lover  became 
affected  ^wilh  the  some  deflnzion,  Itfitroek  his  imagination,  or, 
at  least»*he  feigned  to  befieve  poetically,  that  the  muady  of  her 
eyes  had  passed  into  his ;  and,  in  one  oi  his  sonnets,  he  exidtB  at 
this  welcome  oircomstance.*  *'I  fixed  my  eyes,"  he  said,  ^'on 
Laura ;  and  that  moment  a  something  inexpressible,  Iflse  a  ahoot- 
ing  star,  darted  from  them  to  mine.  This  is  a  prasant  ^firom  Icyve, 
in  which  I  rejoice.  How  dehghtfiil  it  is  thus  to  onve  the  dading 
object  of  one's  soul!" 

Petrarch  received  some  show  of  complacency  from  Lama,  which 
his  imagination  magnified ;  and  it  was  some  sort  of  eonsolaticat, 
at  least,  tiiat  his  idol  waa  courteous  to  him;  but  even  this  scanty 
solace  was  interrupted.  Some  malicious  person  communicated  to 
Laura  that  Petrarch  was  imposing  upon  her,  and  that  he  was 
secretly  addressing  his  love  and  his  poetry  to  another  lady  under 
a  borrowed  name.  Laura  gave  ear  to  the  calumny,  and,  for  a 
time,  debarred  him  from  her  presence.  If  she  had  been  wholly 
indifferent  to  him,  this  misunderstanding  would  have  never  ex- 
isted; for  jealousy  and  indifference  are  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
I  mean  true  jealousy.  There  is  a  pseudo  species  of  it,  with  which 
many  wives  are  troubled  who  care  nothing  abont  their  husbands' 
affection ;  a  plant  of  HI  nature  that  is  reared  merely  to  be  a  rod 
,flf  conjugal  castigation.  Laura,  however,  discovered  at  last,  that 
I  her  adnurer  was  playing  no  double  part.  She  was  too  reasonable 
\to  protract  so  unjust  a  quarrel,  and  received  him  again  as  usuaL 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  Clement  VI.  had  made  Petraroii 
Canon  of  Modena,  which  benefice  he  resigned  in  &vour  of  his 
friend,  Luca  Chnisttno,  and  that  this  year  his  Holiness  had  also 
conferred  upon  him  the  prebend  of  Paima.  This  preiennent  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  some  persons,  who  endeavoured  to  prejudice 
Ugolino  de'  Rossi,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  against  him.  Ugdino 
was  of  that  fiemiily  which  had  disputed  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Parma  with  the  Corre^gios,  and  against  whom  Petrarch  had 
pleaded  in  favour  of  their  rivals.  From  this  circumstance  it  was 
feared  that  Ugolino  might  be  inclined  to  listen  to  those  maligners 
who  accused  Petrarch  of  having  gone  to  Avignon  for  the  purpose 
of  undermining  the  BiE^op  in  &e  Pope's  favour.  Petrarch,  upon 
his  promotion,  wrote  a  letter  to  Ugolino,  strongly  repelling  this 
accusation.  This  is  one  of  the  manliest  epistles  that  ever  issued 
from  his  pen.  "  Allow  me  to  assure  you."  he  says,  "  that  I  would 
not  exchange  my  tranquillity  for  your  troubles,  nor  my  poverty  for 
your  riches.  Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  I  debase  your  par- 
ticular situation.  I  only  mean  that  there  is  no  person  of  your 
rank  whose  preferment  I  desire;  nor  would  I  accept  auch  prater- 

*  Sonnet  cuvL 
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I  ta  me.  I  riiooU  not  aay  tbxu  much,  if  my 
i  witb  tbePo|ie  and  the  GerdisBlB  liad  not  oon- 
in  Ihot  rank  is  more  a  shadow  than  a 
I  a  memorable  saving  of  Pope  Adzian  IV.,  *that 
nore  imhappj  than  the  Smeeeiffi  Pontiff;  his 
» is  a  seat  of  tbonis ;  Ins  mantle  is  an  oppressive  we^^t ; 
his  ^moL  ridnea  apkiidkDy  indeed,  but  it  is  not  without  a  devour- 
rajr  fin.'  if  I  had  been  ambitiotis,*'  contmnes  Petrarch,  **  I  might 
bm  been  pcefened  to  a  benefice  of  more  value  than  yooxB ;"  uid 
he  mftas  to  tba  fiaet  of  the  Pope  havii^  given  bom  has  choioe  of 
ft-rcnd  high  pveiennentB. 

Belnreh  passed  the  winter  of  1846-47  chiefly  at  Avignon,  and 
■sde  but  few  and  diort  ezcarsions  to  Yanohise.  In  one  of  these, 
at  the  beginning  of  1347,  when  he  had  Socrates  to  keep  him 
ij  at  Vanclnse,  the  Bi^iop  of  GavaUlon  invited  them  to  his 
Petrarch  letmned  the  following  answer : — 
'  Tseterday  we  qnitted  the  city  of  stonns  to  take  refuge  in  this 
and'  taste  the  sweetB  of  repose.  We  have  nothing  but 
^soane  dolhes,  saitahle  to  the  season  and  the  place  we  live  in; 
bet  in  this  matac  dieas  we  will  repair  to  see  you,  since  you  com- 
'  ns:  we  fear  not  to  present  omselves  in  tbis  rustic  dress; 
esve  to  see  yon  pots  down  evenr  other  consideration.  What 
it  to  ns  now  we  appear  bemre  one  who  possesses  the 
iepth  of  oar  hearts?  If  yon  widi  to  see  ns  often  you  will  treat 
OS  wjthunt  oeramatty.** 

His  TisitB  to  Vaachise  were  rather  infiraqnent;  busuuess,  he 
ttVK  detained  him  often  at  Avignon,  in  spite  of  himself ;  but  still 
si  xBtarvals  he  passed  a  day  or  two  to  look  after  his  gardens  and 
trees.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  wrote  a  pleasing  letter  to 
WdlisBi  of  Pasteengo,  dilatiug  on  the  pleasures  of^  his  garden, 
whsdi  displays  iivelinesB  and  warmth  of  heart 

Pstraica  Imd  not  seen  his  brother  since  the  latter  had  taken  the 
cowl  in  the  Carthusian  monastery,  some  five  years*  before.  To 
that  convent  he  paid  a  visit  in  Febmaiy,  1347,  and  he  was  ro* 
oeived  like  an  angel  from  heaven.  He  was  delighted  to  see  a 
bnitfaer  whom  he  loved  so  much,  and  to  find  him  contented 
«ith  the  life  whidi  he  had  embraced.  The  Carthusians,  who  had 
heard  of  Petrarch,  renowned  as  the  finest  spirit  of  the  age,  were 
t)attered  by  his  showing  a  strong  interest  in  their  condition :  and 
though  he  passed  but  a  day  and  a  night  with  them,  they  parted 
VI  mutually  well  pleased,  that  he  promised,  on  taking  leave,  to 
lend  them  a  treatiBe  on  the  happiness  of  the  life  which  they  led. 
And  he  kept  his  word ;  for,  immediate^  upon  his  return  to  Vau- 
cfane,  he  commenced  his  assay  ^  De  Otio  JleU^so — On  tlie 
Ldsine  of  the  BeligioiiB,"  and  he  finished  it  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
object  of  tins  work  is  to  show  the  sweets  and  advantages  of  their 
nind  stale,  oompared  with  the  agitations  of  life  in  the  world. 
From  tlwn  monkiBh  revenes  Petrarch  was  awakened  by  an 
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astoundinff  public  event,  namelj,  the  elevation  of  Cola  di  Rianzo 
to  the  tnbuneship  of  Borne.  At  the  news  of  this  revolution, 
Petrarch  was  animated  with  as  much  enthusiaam  as  if  he  had  been 
himself  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  Under  the  first  impulse  of  his 
feelings,  he  sent  an  epistolary  congratulation  and  advice  toRienzo 
and  the  Boman  people.  Tma  letter  breathes  a  strongly  republi- 
can spirit  In  later  times,  we  perceive  that  Petearch  would  have 
been  glad  to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  his  darling  object — 
Bome  restored  to  her  ancient  power  and  magnificence,  even 
under  an  imperial  government.  Our  poet  received  from  the 
Tribune  an  answer  to  his  epistolaiy  oration,  telling  him  that  it 
had  been  read  to  tiie  Boman  people,  and  received  with  applause. 
A  considerable  number  of  letters  passed  between  Petrarch  and 
Cohi. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  long  connection  of  Petrarch  with 
the  Colonna  fiomily,  his  acknowledged  obligations,  and  the  attach- 
ment to  them  which  he  expresses,  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  so  loudly  applauded  a  revolution 
which  struck  at  the  roots  of  their  power.  But,  if  we  view 
the  matter  with  a  more  considerate  eye,  we  shall  hold  the  poet  in 
nobler  and  dearer  estimation  for  his  public  zeal  than  if  he  had 
cringed  to  the  Colonnas.  His  personal  attachment  to  them,  who 
were  quite  as  much  honoured  by  hi$  friendship  as  he  was  by 
theirs,  was  a  consideration  subservient  to  that  of  the  honour 
of  his  country  and  the  freedom  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  "  for,"  as 
he  says  in  his  own  defence,  "  we  owe  much  to  our  friends,  atill 
more  to  our  parente,  but  everything  to  our  country." 

Retiring  during  this  year  ror  some  time  to  Vaucluse,  Petrarch 
composed  an  eclogue  in  honour  of  the  Roman  revolution,  the  fifth 
in  ms  Bucojics.  It  is  entitled  *'  La  Pieta  Pastorale,"  and  has 
three  roeakers,  who  converse  about  their  venerable  mother 
Rome,  but  in  so  dull  a  manner,  that,  if  Petrarch  had  never 
written  bettdr  poetry,  we  should  not,  probably,  at  this  moment, 
have  heard  of  his  existence. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  political  fervour,  the  poet's  devotion  to 
Laura  continued  unabated;  Petrarch  never  composed  so  many 
sonnets  in  one  year  as  during  1347,  but,  for  the  most  part,  stiU 
indicative  of  sadness  and  despair.  In  his  116th  sonnet,  he 
says: — 

"  Soloo  owto,  •  *D  icnm  fondo,  •  leriTo  in  TCDto.** 
1  plough  In  «ater«  ImUd  on  aand,  and  write  on  air. 

If  anvthing  were  wanting  to  convince  us  that  Laura  had 
treated  him,  during  lus  twenty  years'  courtidiip,  with  sufficient 
rigour,  this  and  other  such  expressions  would  suffice  to  prove  it 
A  lover,  at  the  end  of  so  lonfl  a  period,  is  not  apt  to  speak  thus 
despondingly  of  a  mistress  wolo  has  be^  kind  to  him. 

It  seems,  however,  that  there  were  exceptions  to  her  extreme 
reserve.    On  one  occasion,  this  year,  when  they  met,  and  when 
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Petnidi's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  in  silent  reverie,  she  atretehed 
cm  her  hand  to  him,  and  allowed  him  to  detain  it  in  his  for  some 
tise.    This  incident  ia  aUnded  to  in  his  218th  sonnet 

If  pohlic  events,  however,  were  not  enongh  to  make  him  foivet 
hk  paisimi  for  Laura,  th^were  sufficiently  stirring  to  keep  his 
interest  in  them  alive.  The  head  of  Bienzo  was  not  strong 
esxGoA  to  stand  the  devation  whidi  he  had  attained.  Petrarch 
kid  hitherto  regarded  the  reports  of  Bienzo's  errors  as  highly 
fxag|;ented  by  his  enemies ;  but  the  truth  of  them,  at  last, 
l^wune  too  pahpeble ;  though  our  poet's  charitable  opinion  of  the 
Tribime  considerably  outlasted  that  of  the  public  at  large. 

When  the  papal  court  heard  of  the  multiplied  extravagances  of 
Bienzo.  they  recovered  a  little  from  the  panic  which  had  seized 
tlMm.  They  saw  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  whose  head  . 
«i^  tamed.  His  summonses  had  enraged  them;  and  they 
f^sahed  to  keep  no  measures  with  him.  Towards  tho  end  of 
AognsC,  1347,  one  of  his  couriers  arrived  without  arms,  and  with 
'tnly  the  symbol  of  his  office,  the  silver  rod,  in  his  hand.  He 
^33  amsted  near  Avi^on ;  his  letters  were  taken  from  him  and 
t<^ni  to  pieces ;  and,  without  being  pennitted  to  enter  Avignon,  he 
v^s  sent  bade  to  Rome  with  threats  and  ignominy.  This 
proceeding  wpeared  atrocious  in  the  eyes  of  Petrarch,  and 
b**  vroie  a  letter  to  Bienzo  on  the  subject,  expressing  his 
strongest  indignation  at  the  act  of  outrage. 

Petrsrch  passed  almost  the  whole  of  the  month  of  September, 
1^7.  at  Avignon.  On  the  0th  of  this  month  he  obtamed  let- 
t«TB  of  legitimation  for  his  son  John,  who  might  now  be  about 
tra  years  old.  John  is  entitled,  in  these  letters,  "  a  scholar 
of  I'larenee."  The  Pope  empowers  him  to  possess  any  kind 
of  benefice  without  being  obhged,  in  future,  to  make  mention 
of  his  illegttimate  birth,  or  of  the  obtained  dispensation.  It 
tppean  mm  these  letters  that  the  mother  of  John  was  not 
married.  He  left  his  son  at  Verona  under  the  tuition'^of  Binaldo 
di  VOJa  Franca.  Before  he  had  left  Provence  in  this  year,  for 
ti4<»  purpose  of  visiting  Italy,  he  had  announced  his  intention  to 
tiu*  Pope,  who  wished  to  retain  him  as  an  honour  to  his  court, 
^4  aSkied  him  his  choice  of  several  church  preferments.  But 
^>ur  poet,  whose  onl^  wish  was  to  obtain  some  moderate  benefice 
•bat  would  leave  him  independent  and  at  liberty,  declined  his 
Uohneas's  va^ue  ofibrs.  If  we  consider  that  Petrarch  made  no 
secret  of  his  good  wishes  for  Bienzo,  it  may  seem  surprisingly 
cTVHlitahle  to  ttie  Pontiff's  liberality  that  he  should  have  even 
prt^ffited  any  interest  in  the  poet's  fortune ;  but  in  a  letter  to  his 
^nd  Socrates,  Petrarch  gives  us  to  undenrtand  that  he  thought 
^  Pope's  professions  were  merely  verbal.  He  sa^s :  **  To  hold 
out  treasures  to  a  man  who  ^niands  a  small  sum  is  but  a  polito 
Uide  of  refioiaL'*    In  fact,  t&^ope  offered  him  »ome  bishopric. 
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knowing  that  he  maoML  only  #om#  benefice  that  sfaonld  be  a  one- 
core. 

If  it  be  oAei  what  determined  him  mam  to  leave  At^qod,  the 
tionater-questioii  ma^r  be  pot,  what  detained  bim  so  long  from 
Italy?  It  appeals  that  be  bad  never  parted  with  bis  boose  aaid 
garden  at  Plunna>;  be  bated  everytbmg  in  A^igaoa  exe^tiiig 
Laora ;  and  of  ^e  solitnde  of  Vanclnse  he  was,  in  all  probabililif, 
already  weary. 

Before  be  left  Avignon,  be  went  to  take  leave  ef  Lanza.  He 
found  her  at  an  aesembly  which  she  often  freq«iented.  ^  She 
was  seated^"  he  says,  **  among  tiiose  ladies  who  are  geaerallj  ker 
companionB,  and  appeared  like  a  beantiful  rose  smroiBaded  with 
flowers  smaller  and  less  blooming."  Her  air  was  more  tonehing 
tbaauaiiaL  She  wasdressed  perfediy  plain,  and  wikhont  pearls  or 
gBErlands,  or  any  gay  eolonr.  Thoagb  she  was  not  melaaeboly. 
she  did  not  appear  to  bave  her  wonted  ebeerfiilness,  but  was 
serious  and  thoagbitfiiL  She  did  not  sing,  as  usual,  nor  speak 
with  tkafc  voice  wbicb  used  to  charm  every  one.  She  bad  the  aor 
06  a  person  who  foars  as  evxL  not  yet  arrived.  *^  in  taking  leave 
of  her,"  says  P^trasch,  ^  I  sought  in  her  looks  for  a  conflation 
ef  my  own  snfEeiings.  Her  eyes  had  an  expression  which  I  had 
never  seen  in  tli^n  before.  What  I  saw  in  her  foce  aeeaied  to 
predict  the  sorrows  that  tfaEreatened  me." 

This  was  Hie  last  meeting  that  Petrarch  and  Laura  ever  bad. 

Petrarch  set  out  for  Italy,  towards  the  dose  of  1847,  baraig  de- 
termined to  maSke  thsft  eountiy  bis  residence  for  the  rest  of  las  lifo. 

Upon  bis  arrival  at  Genoa  he  wrote  to  Rienzo,  reproaidiiiig 
him  fyr  his  follies^  and  exhorting  him  to  return  to  his  focmer 
manly  condaet.  This  adrice,  it  is  scarcely  necessaxy  to  say,  was 
like  dew  an^  sunshine  bestowed  upon  barren  sands. 

From  Genoa  be  proceeded  to  Parma,  where  he  received  th4> 
first  infoimi^on  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Colonna  famfly,  six  of 
whom  bad  mllen  in  battle  with  Rieszo's  forces.  He  'showed 
himself  deeply  afifected  by  it,  and,  probably,  was  so  sinewely. 
But  the  Colonnas.  though  his  former  patrons,  were  still  the  ene- 
mies of  a  cause  which  he  considered  sacred,  much  as  it  was  mis- 
managed and  disgraced  by  the  Tribune ;  and  bis  grief  cannot  be 
siq>posed  to  have  been  immoderate.  Accordingly,  tiie  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Cardinal  Colonna  on  this  occasion  is  quite  in  th^ 
style  oi  Seneca,  and  more  like  an  ethical  treatise  thim  an  epistle 
of  condolence. 

It  is  obvious  that  Petrarch  slowly  and  reluctantly  parted  with 
liis  good  opinion  of  Rienzo.  But,  wliatever  sentiments  ha  might 
have  cherished  respeetoig  him,  he  was  now  doomed  to  bear  of 
\m  tragic  falL 

The  revolution  wbicJik  overthrew  the   Tribune  waa  nee 
plished  on  the  15th  of  December,  1047.    That  his  fall  was*  i 
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_  »  owing  to  hm  faolte,  is  wod&nMe :  end  to 
i  csBleiitpliUe  €#  aU  fiudtv— penonal  vanity.  How  hard 
it  k  Oft  tifto  gicAft  BHsa  ol  wMmkiitd,  liwi  this  KOKnness  is  so 
■Mum  diBJonwil  from  tiM  zeal  o#  popolar  chaaiptoaBfaip !  New 
■Mr,  fika  now  wiae,  seema  to  intoodcafte  the  etraBgest  heads. 
Haw  ioB^mBtmg  it  k  to  aee  tke  reBtover  of  Boman  hh^rty  dazzled 
tta  m  cinlfi  bgr  m  acailel  robe  and  its  golden  tEmuning !  Never- 
tUaa^  witb  aH  hia  wmitjr,  Rienao  was  a  better  Mend  to  the  re* 
mWr  ihMm  Aoae  who  detimmed  him.  The  Ramans  would  have 
oean  wise  to  have  aoppovted  Rienzo,  takiiig  even  his  fioiblea  into 
They  la-adnittod  their  oiigaichs ;  ami,  if  they  re> 
i  of  ift»  aa  they  <Bd,  they  an  acareely  estided  to  oar  oom- 
vnseration. 

IVlnR^  had  set  oat  late  in  1S47  to  visit  Italy  forthe  fifth 
tine.  Ho  aamod  at  Genoa  towards  the  end  oi  November;  1347, 
en  has  way  to  Floveaoe,  where  ho  was  eageriy  eopected  hy  his 
feMmda.  They  had  obtained  from  the  Govenunent  permissioB  §or 
has  fetniB ;  and  he  was  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  banishment 
in  wMeh  ho  had  been  included  with  his  fi^ther.  But,  whether 
Pttrareh  waa  offended  with  the  Florentines  for  refusing  to  restcse 
lus  paternal  estate,  or  whether  he  was  detained  by  accident  in 
I  mi^nidj,  he  pot  off  has  exaedition  to  Florence  and  repaired  to 

It  was  then  Oat  ho  kanMd  the  certainty  of  the  Tri- 
e'aftlL 

I  Funm  he  went  to  Yerona,  when  ho  arrived  en  tiie  even- 
of  the  25th  ef  January,  1348.    His  son^  we  have  already 

',  waa  placed  at  Venna,  nnder  the  tuition  of  Rinaldo 
dt  Villa  Franea.  Hen,  soon  after  his  arrival^  as  he  was  sittzag 
— laift  his  hoekSy  I^tmieh  felt  the  shock  of  a  tremendous  earth- 
^nak&  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  city  was  to  bo  ovortamed  from 
its  foundations.  He  rushed  immediate^  into  the  streets,  when 
the  inhabitants  wen  ^palhered  together  in  consternation ;  and, 
whilst  tenor  was  depleted  in  every  countenance,  there  was  a 
flineral  ery  that  the  end  of  the  world  waa  come.  All  contem- 
porary historians  mention  this  earthquake,  and  agree  that  it 
onginatad  at  the  foot  of  die  Alps.  It  made  sad  ravages  at  Pisa, 
Bolognn,  Piadoa,  and  Venice,  and  still  mon  in  the  Frioul  and 
Bavuia.  If  we  may  trust  the  narrators  of  this  event,  sixty  vil- 
lages in  one  eanton  wen  buried  under  two  movniaius  that  fell 
aBBd  fiUsd  np  a  valley  five  leagues  in  length.  A  whole  castle,  it 
ia  added*  was  exploded  oat  of  the  earth  from  ita  foundation,  and 
ita  raina  acaltnad  many  miba  from  the  spot  The  latter  anecdote 
haa  nndonhtadly  an  air  of  the  marvellous ;  and  yet  the  convulsioDa 
of  naten  have  pvoduoed  equally  strange  efieetSw  Stones  have 
been  tibrown  out  of  Mount  JEtxuL  to  Uie  distance  of  eighteen 


Ths  rsrHninntro  was  the  foreranner  of  awful  calamities;  and  it 
' » that  it  BUght  be  physically  connected  with  timt  memo- 
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rable  plague  in  1848,  which  reached,  in  aoecesnon,  all  parts  of 
the  known  world,  and  thinned  the  population  of  eyeiy  oonntiy 
which  it  visited.  Historians  genezallv  agree  that  this  great 
plague  began  in  China  and  Tartary,  mence,  in  the  space  of  a 
year,  it  spread  its  desolation  over  the  whole  of  Asia.  It  extended 
itself  over  Italy  early  in  1848 ;  but  its  severest  ravages  had  not 
yet  been  made,  when  Petrarch  retomed  from  Verona  to  Pazma  in 
the  month  of  March,  1848.  He  brought  with  him  his  son  John, 
whom  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  school  of  Binaldo  di  Villa 
Franca,  and  placed  under  Gilberto  di  Parma,  a  good  grammarian. 
His  motive  for  this  change  of  tutorship  probwly  was,  that  he 
reckoned  on  Panna  being  nenceforward  his  own  principal  place 
of  residence,  and  his  wish  to  have  his  son  beside  him. 

Petraich  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Parma  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  Luchino  Visconti,  who  had  lately  received  the  lord- 
ship of  that  city.  Hearing  of  Petrarch's  arrival  there,  the  Prince, 
being  at  Milan,  wrote  to  the  poet,  requesting  some  orange  plants 
from  his  garden,  toother  with  a  copy  of  verses.  Petruxsh  sent 
him  both,  accompanied  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  praises  Luchino 
for  his  encouragement  of  learning  and  his  cultivation  of  the 
Muses. 

The  plague  was  now  increasing  in  Italy ;  and,  after  it  had  de- 
prived Petrarch  of  many  dear  friends,  it  struck  at  the  root  of  all 
ids  affections  by  attacking  Laura.  He  describes  his  apprehensions 
on  this  occasion  in  several  of  his  sonnets.  The  event  confirmed 
his  melancholy  presages ;  for  a  letter  from  his  friend  Socrates 
informed  him  tluit  Laura  had  died  of  the  plague  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  1848.  His  biographers  may  well  be  be&eved,  when  they 
tell  us  that  his  grief  was  extreme.  Laura's  husband  took  the 
event  more  <|aie11y,  and  consoled  himself  by  maxrying  again,  when 
onlv  seven  montlis  a  widower. 

Petrarch,  when  informed  of  her  death,  wrote  that  marginal 
note  upon  his  copy  of  Virgil,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  be^i 
so  often,  though  unjustly,  called  in  question.  His  words  were 
the  following : — 

**  Laura,  illustrious  for  her  virtues,  and  for  a  long  time  cele- 
brated in  mv  verses,  for  the  first  time  appeared  to  my  eyes  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1827,  in  the  church  of  St.  Clara,  at  the  first  hour 
of  the  day.  I  was  then  in  my  youth.  In  the  same  city,  and  at 
the  same  hour,  in  the  year  1348,  this  luminair  disappeared  from 
our  world.  I  was  then  at  Verona,  ignorant  of  my  wretched  situ- 
ation. Her  chaste  and  beautiful  body  was  buried  the  same  day, 
after  vespers,  in  the  church  of,  the  Cordeliers.  Her  soul  returned 
to  its  native  mansion  in  heaven.  I  have  written  this  with  a 
pleasure  mixed  with  bitterness,  to  retrace  the  melancholy  re- 
membrance of  '  MT  GREAT  LOSS.'  This  loBs  couviuces  me  that  I 
have  nothing  now  left  worth  living  for,  since  the  strongest  cord  of 
my  life  is  broken.    By  the  grace  of  Gh>d,  I  shall  easily  renounise 


< 
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ft  wodd  vlieve  my  hopes  have  been  vain  and  periahing.  It  ia 
Inne  far  ma  to  ftr  from  Babylon  when  the  knot  that  bon^  me  to 
Mkutied." 

Tlua  copy  of  ViigQ  is  fsunons,  also,  for  a  miniature  picture 
'ng  the  subject  of  the  ^SElneid;  which,  by  the  common 
df  eonnoifleemv  in  painting,  is  the  work  of  Simone 
.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  friendly  terms 
Ikat  anbaisted  between  that  pamter  and  onr  poet ;  whence  it  may 
be  eomchided  that  Petrarch,  who  receiyed  this  predons  MS.  in 
18S8,  nqiiasted  of  Simone  this  marie  of  his  friendship,  to  render 
itnuoeyalnable. 

When  the  librazy  of  Fayia,  together  with  the  city,  was  plun- 
dered by  the  French  in  1490,  and  when  many  MSS.  were  carried 
away  to  tiie  libiaiy  of  Paris,  a  certain  inhabitant  of  Pavia  had 
the  address  to  snatch  this  copy  of  Vir^  from  the  general  rapine. 
Una  indiyidnal  was,  probably,  Antomo  di  Pirro,  in  whose  hands 
or  house  the  '^Hrgil  oontinned  tiU  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centmy,  as  YeUuteUo  attests  in  his  article  on  the  origin  of  Laura. 
Fmm  him  it  passed  to  Antonio  Agostino ;  afterwaras  to  Fulvio 
OtHBO,  ^Hio  prized  it  yery  dearly.  At  Orsino's  death  it  was 
boQ^t  at  a  hi^  price  by  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  and 
placed  in  the  Ambrosian  limary,  which  had  been  founded  by  him 
with  moch  care  and  at  yast  expense. 

Until  the  year  1705,  this  copy  of  Virgil  was  celebrated  only  on 
aeeoonft  of  the  memorandmn  already  quoted,  and  a  few  &ort 
^ntmrmm^i  uotes,  written  for  illustrations  of  the  text;  but,  a  part 
of  toe  aame  leaf  haying  been  torn  and  detached  'from  the  coyer, 
the  librarians,  by  chance,  perceiyed  some  written  characters. 
Cufioaity  nxged  them  to  unglue  it  with  the  greatest  care;  but 
tha  parehment  was  so  con^utinated  with  the  board  that  the 
tetters  left  their  impression  on  the  latter  so  palely  and  weakly, 
that  the  librarians  had  great  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
fallowing  notice,  written  by  Petrarch  himself : ' "  Idber  hie 
forto  muii  subreptns  fuerat,  anno  domini  mcccxxyi,  in  Kalend. 
Noyemhr.,  ae  deinde  restitatus,  anno  mccczzxvii.,  die  xvii.  Aprilis, 
apod  Aivin*  ** 

Then  follows  a  note  by  the  poet  himself,  regarding  his  son: 
**  Johannes  noster,  natus  ad  laborem  et  dolorem  meum,  et  yiyens 
giMvibua  alqne  perpetuis  me  curis  exercuit,  et  acri  dolore  moriens 
ynlnerayit,  qni  com  pauoos  et  Uetos  dies  yidiaset  in  vita  sua, 
decesalt  in  anno  dommi  1861,  ntatis  sue  xxy.,  die  Julii  x.  sea 
is.  medio  noetis  inter  diem  yenezis  et  sabbati.  Rumor  ad  me 
perveneiat  xiii*  mensis  ad  yesperam,  obiit  autem  Mini  illo  publico 
eseidio  pestis  inaolito,  cfose  uzbem  illam,  haotenus  immunem, 
talibqs  mahs  nunc  repent  aique  inyasit  Rumor  autem  primus 
■mbigiras  8**«  Augusti,  eodem  anno,  per  &mulum  meum  Mlno 
ndenntem,  mox  certus,  per  fronulum  Dom"'  Theatini  Roma 
— •  _^ —  18*^  mensts  cgnsdem  Merouzii,  sero  ad  me  peryenii 


^  «bit« . 

dkitnr  BdbiloMi  ses  A^wwinmo,  ^  ; 

comitem  ao  solatiiim  yiia  meffi.     Becipe  Xte  Ihu,  faoB  dnoa  at 

niiquo8q«iBq«e  in  eteniata^zsMciLbt  tWL*'*    He  aiUsdas  to  flie 

dndi  of  «£her  irietkd»i  b«t  the  calm  note  is  too  kiig  te  te 

footed,  aatd,  ia.  many  pSaces,  u  obseorei  fcjr  4 

Bake  ite  mmwing  doub&il. 

TIhs  pnteot  ancinnditice  ef  tkeae  nMBonnda  vMk  tin 
mritingB  of  <ibe  poet»  ooqfoised  with  insteaeal  iMste,  dMiv 
iDoaiitestebly  te  bvre  oone  from  die  head  of  Belniick. 

The  precious  MS.  of  Virgil,  containing  the  OMtt^Btofh.  of  Pie* 
tiwrofa,  is  no  ionger  in  Italy.  like  auiy  ottwr  ralics  held  flMOPed 
hf  the  Italians,  k  was  xeM9?ed  by  4he  f^rewih  dwiqg  4he  ks* 
eonqvestof  Italy. 

Amon^  the  iacadcnte  of  Petracdft's  iile,  in  1M8,  we  oa^  to 
Botifle  his  visite  to  Giaoosio  da  CaRmna^  whose  huAj  had  o«p- 
Ranted  the  BeUa  Sealas  ai  Ptedua,  «mL  to  Maofrodi  Fto,  tibo 
Badio&e  of  Caipi,  a  beantifnl  little  city,  of  Ihe  Modenese  tem> 
toiy,  situated  on  a  fine  fdam,  on  the  baBohs  of  the  Soocfaio,  i ' 


fimr  miles  from  Gaixoggio.  Man&odi  mied  it  wi&  rapwtetiaB  fisr 
tawQ^  feaxB,  Petearan  was  aagnifieenily  reoctTod  by  the  <3ar- 
razas;  and,  witfadn  two  yean  aflmwajds,  they  bestowed  vfaa 
him  the  canonicate  of  Padua»  a  promotioa  wbaeh  was  toUovpod 
in  the  same  year  by  his  appaintment  to  &e  arehdeacseiy  of 
Panna,  of  whidi  he  had  been  hithegto  only  canon. 

Jhjot  long  after  the  death  of  Lanza,  on  tbe  dsd  of  Joly  of  4te 
same  year,  Petransh  lost  Cardinal  OoLonna,  who  had  been  tor  ao 
many  years  his  firiend  and  patran.  By  saase  histoiians  it  is  said 
that  this  prelate  died  of  the  plague;  but  BetinrA  thou^  tint 
he  sank  und^  grief  brou^t  on  by  the  disasters  of  has  funiiir. 
In  the  space  of  five  yeaas  tibe  Oardinal  had  loot  his  mother  mid 
tax.  brothers. 

Petzvrch  stall  maintained  an  interest  in  &e  Coioana  fuai!^, 
though  that  intesest  was  agaiast  his  own  politieal  pnadp' 
during  the  good  b^ATiour  of  the  I^dbane.     After  the  ^ 
and  fall  of  Rienzo,  it  is  probable  that  our  poet's  attanhaifiiit  a» 
his  old  Mends  of  the  ilMnan  sristoczaey  levived.    At  loot,  iie 

•  Tramdntlon.^in  the  twenty-flfth  year  of  bli  ase,  after  a  AioTtthcra^  ticppy  ndrt- 
MOt,  our  John  deiwrtcd  thlt  ife  In  ttie  year  «f  CMiriat  1361,  on  ttaa  liith  of  Jttfty.ar 
rather  on  the  Wh,  at  the  midh  ur  between  Friday  aad  Saturdaiy.  Sent  into  the  world 
to  my  morttflcatian  and  suflTering,  he  was  to  me  m  life  the  canae  of  deep  and  trn- 
ceaung  aollcitude.  and  fta  death  Of  poigwait  KtieL  The  news  nadied  sia  on  the 
evenh^  of  the  13tk  of  the  same  month  that  he  had  Callen  at  MUan«  iu  the  aowaal 
mortaltty  cauiwd  hy  that  unwonted  wourfte  whidh  at  last  disooTered  and  Ttsited  so 
fearftilly  this  httherto-cKempted  city.  On  the  tlth  of  Augoat*  the  aame  Tor*  a 
servant  ttt  mine  returning  from  Milan  brought  me  a  rumour  (which  on  the  ISlh 
a€  the  same  fatal  month  was  conflnned  by  a  serrant  of  Dmnimu  Tneatifmvi  of  llie 
dafllh  of  my  Socratai,  my  comiMSiion,  my  best  of  hrotlMia,  ni  Biiiylon  ttL<9igmam» 
1  mean  I  in  the  mtmth  of  May.  1  have  lost  my  comrade  and  the  solace  of  my  Itfel 
aecrhre,  Christ  Jesus,  these  two,  and  the  lire  that  remain,  teto  thy  eternal  faaUta- 
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it  4eeant  to  write,  on  tbe  deadih  of  Omdmtl  Ooioma, « 
'  flf  condoknce  to  kus  fatber,  the  aged  Ste&na,  who  wm 
■0V  Temiiig  tewdfl  las  hundredth  Tear.  Soon  after  tbda  tetter 
Kaefaed  bbh,  cJd  SteCsno  feU  into  Hie  gr»w. 

Tbe  death  of  OardinaJ  Coloosa  was  «ztramely  leli  at  ATignon, 
vbera  it  tefk  a  great  void,  his  hoofie  having  heoi  the  rendezvons 
oC  men  of  tettecs  and  genios.  Those  who  ooaqMsed  his  eomt 
oovld  not  endnre  Avignon  after  theylmd  teat  their  Meoenae. 
Thiee  of  tfaein  were  t£e  particohir  fioends  of  Pabairch,  namely, 
Socrates,  Laea  Christino,  and  jfainawia  AeomBte.  Socrates, 
though  not  an  Italian,  was  extremely  embarrassed  by  the  dealii 
of  the  na,Tdif^a^  He  felt  it  difficult  to  Hve  separated  &om 
PetcaKh,  and  yet  he  ooold  not  determine  to  ^t  France  loor  Italy. 
He  wrote  incessantly  the  most  presBing  letters  to  induce  onr  poet  to 
letHRi  aiad  setlte  in  Provence.  Lnca  and  Mainafdo  resolved  to  go 
and  eeekovt  PetEavch  in  Italy,  in  order  to  settle  wkh  him  the  place 
tm  whieh  they  rtionld  £x  ter  their  cemmon  residence,  and  where 
Aey  dbonld  spend  the  rest  of  their  Hves  in  his  society.  They  set 
wt  from  Av^non  in  the  montli  of  March,  1849,  and  arrived  at 
Piama,  hut  did  not  find  ike  poet,  as  he  was  gone  on  an  (ijKeuraion 
to  Pidaa  and  Verona.  They  passed  a  day  in  his  house  to  rest 
thensdves,  and,  wiien  they  went  away,  left  a  tetter  in  his  library, 
tefling  hten  they  had  crossed  &e  Alps  to  come  and  see  hdoL,  testt 
flnt,  laving  massed  him,  as  soon  as  ^iiey  had  finished  an  excnr- 
aten  which  they  meant  to  make,  they  would  return  and  setUe  with 
him  lifee  meeiis  of  their  living  together.  Petiurch,  on  his  return 
to  Panna,  wrote  several  interesting  letters  to  Mainardo.  In  one 
of  tbem  he  svys,  **I  was  much  grieved  that  I  had  lost  the  plea- 
■■re  of  year  ootmpany,  and  that  of  our  worthy  ficiend,  Lnca  Ghrie^ 
Howe 


iowever,  I  am  npt  without  the  oonsaUng  l^ope  that  my 
ahaenoe  may  he  the  means  of  hawtowing  your  return.  As  to  your 
Mpgnhmsinns  ahont  my  returning  to  Vaucluse,  I  cannot  deny 
that,  at  the  entreaties  of  Socrates,  I  should  returii,  provided  1 
ooiaH  proeare  an  estaUsshment  in  Provence,  whidi  would  afibrd 
lan  an  honoarafaie  pretence  for  residing  there,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  enabte  me  to  receive  my  friends  with  hospitality ;  but  at 
pRsent  draimstances  are  dianged.  The  Cardinal  Colomn  is 
dead,  and  my  friends  are  all  dispersed,  excepting  Socrates,  who 
oontinnes  inviofaddy  attached  to  Avignon. 

^'Asto  Vaodnse,  I  well  know  the  heanttes  of  that  charming 
viUey,  and  ten  yeans'  residence  is  a  proof  of  my  affection  for  the 
fteee.  I  have  riiown  my  love  of  it  by  the  house  which  I  built 
llMse.  These  I  began  my  Africa,  there  I  wrote  the  greater  part 
of  my  epasties  in  prose  and  veiae,  and  ikere  I  nearly  finished  all 
mij  eclogues.  I  never  had  so  much  leisure,  nor  felt  so  much  emr 
AwaStt^n  in  nj  other  spot  At  Vamcluse  I  conceived  the  first 
idea  of  gnieg  an  epitome  of  the  Lives  <»f  DlnBtrious  Men,  and 
tlHMlivnte  my  ZreatiBe  on  a  BoHtaxy  Lite,  as  weU  astiiater 
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religioiu  retirement  It  was  there,  also,,  that  I  sought  to  mode- 
rate my  passion  for  Laura,  which,  alas,  solitode  only  cherished. 
In  short,  tiiis  lonely  valley  will  for  ever  be  pleasu^  to  my  recol- 
lections. There  is,  nevertheless,  a  sad  chai^^e,  produced  by  time. 
Both  the  Cardinal  and  everything  that  is  dear  to  me  have 
perished  The  veil  which  covered  my  eyes  is  at  length  removed. 
X  can  now  perceive  the  difference  between  Vaucluse  and  the  rich 
monutains  and  vales  and  flourishing  cities  of  Italy.  And  yet, 
forgive  me,  so  strong  are  the  prepossessions  of  youth,  that  I  must 
confess  I  pine  for  Vaucluse,  even  whilst  I  acknowledge  its  infe- 
riorily  to  Italy." 

Whilst  Petrarch  was  thus  flattering  his  imagination  with  hopes 
that  were  never  to  be  realized,  his  two  friends,  who  had  proceeded 
to  cross  the  Apennines,  came  to  an  untimely  fate.  On  the  5th  of 
June,  1349,  a  servant,  whom  Petrarch  had  sent  to  inquire  about 
some  alarming  accoimts  of  the  travellers  that  had  cone  abroad, 
retomed  sooner  than  he  was  expected,  and  showed  by  his  face 
that  he  brought  no  pleasant  tidings.  Petrarch  was  writing'-^the 
pen  fell  from  his  hand.  "What  news  do  you  bring?"  " Very 
bad  news !  Your  two  friends,  in  crossing  the  Apennines,  were 
attacked  by  robbers."  "  O  God!  what  has  happened  to  them?" 
The  messenger  replied,  "  Mainardo,  who  was  behind  his  com- 
panions, was  surrounded  and  murdered.  Luca,  hearing  of  his 
fate,  came  back  sword  in  hand.  He  fought  alone  against  ten,  and 
he  wounded  some  of  the  assailants,  but  at  last  he  received  manv 
wounds,  of  which  he  lies  almost  dead  The  robbers  fled  with 
their  booty.  The  peasants  assembled,  and  pursued,  and  would 
have  captured  them,  if  some  gentlemen,  unworthy  of  being  called 
80,  had  not  stopped  the  pursuit,  and  received  the  villains  into 
their  casUes.  ,  Luca  was  seen  among  the  rocks,  but  no  one  knows 
what  is  become  of  him."  Petrarch,  in  the  deepest  agitation,  de- 
spatched fleet  couriera  to  Placenza,  to  Florence,  and  to  Bome,  to 
obtain  intelli^nce  about  Luca. 

These  ruffians,  who  came  frxmi  Florence,  were  protected  by  the 
Ubaldini,  one  of  the  most  powerfrd  and  ancient  mmilies  in  Tus- 
cany. Ajb  the  murder  was  perpetrated  within  the  territory  of 
Florence,  Petrarch  wrote  indi^iantly  to  the  magistrates  and 
people  of  that  State,  intreating  them  to  avenge  an  outrage  on 
Qieur  fellow  citizens,    Luca.  it  appeara,  expired  of  his  wounds. 

Petrarch's  letter  had  its  frill  effect.  The  Florentine  common- 
weoliJ^  despatched  soldiers,  both  horse  and  foot,  against  the  Ubal- 
dini and  their  banditti,  and  decreed  that  every  vear  an  expedition 
should  be  sent  out  against  them  till  they  should  be  routed  out  of 
their  Alpine  caverns.  The  Florentine  troops  directed  (heir  march 
to  Monte  Oemmoli,  an  almost  impre^mkble  rock,  which  they 
blockaded  and  besieged.  The  banditti  issued  fortii  from  their 
strongholds,  and  skirmished  with  overmuch  confidence  in  their 
vantage  ground.    At  this  crisiB,  the  Florentine  cavalry,  having 
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I  flifl  UU,  diflmoimted  firom  their  horses,  pushed  forward 
OB  the  banditti  before  they  could  retreat  into  their  fortress,  and 
drove  fhfem,  sword  in  hand,  within  its  inmost  circle.  The  Floren* 
tines  thus  possessed  themselves'of  Monte  G^emmoli,  and,  in  like 
unnsr,  of  Berezal  other  stron^^lds.  There  were  others  which 
ihqr  coold  not  take  bj  storm«  but  thej  laid  waste  the  plains  and 
cities  which  supplied  the  robbers  with  proirisbns;  and,  after 
having  done  great  damage  to  the  XJbaldini,  they  returned  safe  and 
aiRind  to  Florence. 

While  Petrarch  was  at  Mantoa,  in  Febmary,  1860,  the  Cardi- 
nal Gut  of  Boulogne,  legate  of  the  holy  see,  arrived  there  after 
a  papal  mission  to  Hungary.  PetrarQh  was  much  attached  to 
him.  The  Cardinal  and  several  eminent  persons  who  attended 
him  had  firequent  conversations  with,  our  poet,  in  which  they 
deaczibed  to  him  the  state  of  Qermany  and  the  situation  of  the 


sent  YI.,  who  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  submis^ 
of  this  'Prince,  wished  to  attract  him  into  Italy,  where 
he  hoped  to  oppose  him  to  the  Visconti,  who  had  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  Ghibeline  party,  and  ^ve  much  annoyance  to 
the  Gnelphs.  His  Holiness  strongly  sohcited  him  to  come ;  but 
Charles's  situation  would  not  Permit  him  for  the  present  to 
undertake  such  an  expedition.  There  were  still  some  troubles  in 
Gennany  that  remsined  to  be  appeased;  besides,  the  Prince's 
pnxae  was  ezhansted  by  the  largesses  which  he  had  paid  for  his 
election,  and  his  poveity  was  extreme. 

It  must  be  owned  that  a  prince  in  such  circumstances  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  set  out  for  the  subjugation  of  Italy.  Pe- 
tiajch,  however,  took  a  romantic  view  of  the  Emperor's  duties, 
and  thought  that  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
within  Cmiries's  grasp.  Our  poet  never  lost  sight  of  his  fEtvourite 
chimera,  the  re-estanlishment  of  Home  in  her  ancient  domi- 
nion. It  was  what  he  called  one  of  his  principles,  that  Rome 
had  a  right  to  govern  the  world.  Wild  as  this  vision  was,  he  had 
seen  Rioizo  attempt  its  realization ;  and,  if  the  Tribune  had  been  ■ 
dent,  there  is  no  sayins  how  nearly  he  might  have  ap« 
to  the  achievement  of  so  marveUous  an  issue.  But 
vras  £Ulen  irrecoverably,  and  Petrarch  now  desired  as 
ardently  to  see  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  as  ever  he  had  sighed  for 
the  BQceesB  of  the  Tribune.  He  wrote  to  the  Emperor  a  long 
letter  from  (^na,  a  few  days  after  the  denarture  of  the  CardinaL 
*'  I  am  agttated,"  he  says,  "  in  sending  this  epistle,  when  I  think 
frmn  whom  it  comes,  and  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Placed  as  I 
am,  in  obsemity,  I  am  dazzled  bv  the  splendour  of  your  name ; 
hot  love  has  banished  foar :  this  letter  will  at  leaat  make  known 
toyoa  my  fidaUtv,  and  my  zeaL  Read  it,  I  coi^nre  yon !  Yon 
wiU  not  nnd  in  it  tiie  insipid  adulation  which  is  the  plague  of 
Flattezy  is  an  art  unknown  to  me.    I  have  to  ^^'' 
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jcm  onfy  ixwipiamti  aad  v^grets.  Yon  hm  &i:g»ttn  vs.  I  aay 
■Hrfr^ym  liave  fbigottem  yoKself  in  naglectiiig  Itaij.  W«  had 
hi^  hopes  thai  HoiveBi  had  aent  jon  ta  nstoie  ub  oar  liberly ; 
hat  it  BMBiis  that  700  m£ne  tibia  miaaan,  aad,  whilst  Ihe  time 
dfeoahl  he  spent  m  actixig,  yon  false  it  ia  delihendoig. 

^  Yon  aee,  Caeasr,  with  ivhat  oonfidenoe  an  obacnre  aaan  ad- 
drasses  fou,  a  laaa  who  has  not  eron  the  advantage  of  beinff 
fcnawn  to  yon.  Bat,  far  from  being  offBaded  widi  the  Hbertj  I 
take,  you  ought  rather  to  thank  your  own  chacactor^  which  in- 
spiiaB  woB  \Sm  such  confidence.  To  retnn  to  my  sahjeet — 
whereiore  do  yov  lose  time  in  oonsaltation?  To  ail  ap|>eBninoe, 
yon  are  sore  of  the  futore,  if  yon  will  «vad  yoviself  of  the 
pieaeat  You  cannot  be  ignorant  thai  the  aneoess  of  great 
aiairs  o£ken  hangs  upon  a^  instant  and  thai  a  day  has  been  £re- 
qnientiy  saffident  to  oonsanuBate  what  it  required  ages  to  nndo. 
Relieve  me,  your  glory  and  the  safety  of  the  commonwealtli, 
jaax  own  interests,  as  well  as  oura,  require  that  there  be  no  delay. 
You  are  still  yooag,  bat  tis^e  is  flying ;  and  old  age  will  eome 
aad  take  you  by  surprise  when  you  ase  at  least  expecting  it   Arc 

Sn  a&oid  of  too  soon  commencing  an  eoterpciae  lor  whwh  a  lozig 
5  would  scarcely  suffice? 

"  The  Roman  empire,  shalEea  by  a  thousand  atonns,  and  as 
often  deceived  by  &Uacioa8  cahns,  phuses  at  last  its  whole  hopes 
in  yoo.  It  recovers  a  little  breath  even  under  the  shelter  of  your 
name ;  hat  hope  alone  will  not  support  it.  In  propottion  as  you 
know  the  crandeur  of  the  undertaking,  consummate  it  the  sooner. 
Let  not  tae  love  of  your  Transalpine  dominjoms  detain  you 
longer.  In  beholding  Germany,  think  of  Italy.  If  the  one  hie 
fliven  you  birth,  the  other  has  given  yon  greatness.  If  you  sane 
kmg  of  the  oi|e,  you  are  king  and  emperor  of  the  other.  Let  me 
say,  without  aieaning  offienoe  to  other  nations,  that  here  is  Ihe 
head  of  yonr  monanmy.  Eveiywhere  else  yon  will  find  only  xIb 
Members.  What  a  glorious  pEqject  to  unite  those  members  to 
their  head! 

'*  I  am  awase  that  you  dislike  all  hmovatian ;  but  what  I  pra- 
pose  would  be  no  innovation  on  your  part  Italy  is  as  well 
known  to  you  as  Germany.  Brought  hkher  in  your  youth  by 
your  illastrioos  sire,  he  made  you  acqoamted  with  our  cities  and 
ear  manners,  and  taught  you  here  the  first  lessons  of  war.  In 
the  bloom  of  your  youth,  you  haw  obtained  great  vxetooeB.  Oaa 
youiear  at  present  to  enter  a  coontry  where  you  have  tmunphed 
since  your  childhood  ? 

*'  By  the  singalar  favour  of  Heaven  we  hi|ve  negainad  the 
ancient  right  of  being  govemed  hy  a  piince  of  oar  own  nation.'*' 
Let  Geanany  say  what  she  will,  Italy  is  TerataUy  yoar  oannCiy 
^:<  4:  «  «  «  Gome  with  haste  to  reetore  |>eace  io  I^.    Behold 

♦  Petnrdi's  wonb  are :  *«  dvi  temn  auo :"  but  he  Ukes  t)ie  Ubetty  of  consldar 
tag  Cbnlcs  at-wulopcivily— ItaliBi,  tlMniffh  that  Pxtece  waa  tan  «t  FimP^ 
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Bhbb,  wate  Hv  imipiaiii  of  the  waM,  mow  pile,  mth  MCMMamJL 

and  support ! "  Then  follows  a  dissertetlaa  ea  tiba  lintayaBdl 
of  BoiBe,  wlneh  ndgM:  Iw  ^raanaeme  if  toawwrawd  io  a 
I  reader.    But  ihe  -opiatte,  opon  Ihe  idbeile,  ia  aiaBlj  aad 


da^  aUbt  dBapateking  ins  latter  te  the  fiaiperor,  B»- 
t  made  at  jomey  to  Ymxmtk  to  sae  liia  fnenda.  There  be 
to  Socntea.  In  tloa  kttec,  after  onmienlBBg  tfae  fev 
( whoBi  the  fflagoe  had  spared,  ht  ootdeaaeB  tiHEt  he  eoold 
not  flatter  hawiaelf  with  the  haj^-ai  beimg  wkAe  to  jointiiflBin 
PpaveBce.  He  ^herefiare  invokea  ttwrn  to  oome  to  italy,  aoid  to 
settle  either  at  Parma  or  at  Padua,  or  any  other  place  Ihat  woald 
aait  than.  Hia  iwmaairing  Mends,  here  ennmerated,  were  only 
Baibattoef  Sahnona,  Fsaneeaoo  Bimoeoi,  John  Boocaoeao,  Imlina, 
Gndo  Seittimo,  and  Socrates. 

I^trsiehhadsetDoiad  to  Padua,  Ihere  to  rejoin  the  Cardinal 
of  fiMlopB.  The  OarAinfll  eame  haok  thither  «t  the  end  of 
Apt^lAdO,  aaataiicr  diapenBi&g  hsa  hleaaingB,  spiritiial  and  tern- 
pml,  aei  eat  lior  Avi^neQ,  tEa^idting  hy  way  of  Milan  and  Genoa. 
Betiaich  aoeoaBpsmed  the  prebite  out  of  yersasml  attaohment  on 
a  pacriof  hia  joaniey.  The  Cardinal  was  land  of  his  eonveraa- 
tM»  hot  sometimes  rallied  the  poet  on  his  elitfanaiaam  for  fan 
natii^  Italy.  When  they  reached  the  tenitpiy  of  Verona,  near 
the  Jake  of  Onarda,  they  were  struck  hy  the  hesnty  ef  the  proa* 
peet,  and  stopped  to  contemplate  it  In  the  distanoe  were  the 
Alps,  topped  with  snow  even  in  snumier.  Beneath  was  the  laJce 
ef  G«asda,  wikh  its  tex  and  reflax,  hhe  the  sea,  and  armmd 
tham  were  the  ridi  hiBa  and  fertile  Talleys.  ^  It  most  he  con- 
fiBoaed,"  aaid  the  Legate  to  Petrarch,  ''Aat  yonr  eoniitiy  is  more 
hwirtaU than  oan."  The &oe <Mf  BetraBch bii^btened  np.  ''But 
yon  most  a^ree,"  oasktiBned  the  CardanBl,  perhaps  to  moderate 
die  poet  s  exidtadian,  '*  titat  oivs  is  mere  trsnqiiil*'  "  Tlmt  is 
tna."  nphed  Fetrarch, ''  hnt  we  con  obtain  twanqiwHity  wihenever 
weaheoae  to  eosae  to  onr  aensea,  and  desne  peace,  wiiereas  yon 
eannot  prooars  theae  beanties  whioh  nstore  has  lathed  on  us." 

2%tnaeh  hers  toak  leans  of  the  Cardinal,  and  set  oiitfor  Parma. 
Taking  Mantoain  has  wvy,  Jie  set  est  £ram  thenoe  in  the  eve- 
ning,  in  ecder  to  sleep  at  Lnaora,  firo  leagnes  sfrom  tiie  Pe.  The 
teda  of  that  city  had  sent  m  4WBrier  to  Jiantna,  deaiiinglhat  he 
voDldhoana:  them  with  his  preeence  at  supper.  The  melting  snowa 
and  the  ovarflowang  river  had  made  the  roads  nearly  impassafcle ; 
hat  he  nnched  4he  plaoe  in  time  to  avail  hmiaelf  ef  the  iarvita* 
tion.  Hishostsgave  him  a  magnificent  reception.  Theat^perwaa 
eiqnisitp,  the  dmhea  rase,  &m  wines  detioioiBi,  and  the^een^any 
Ml  ef  gaiety.  But  a  assail  matter,  however,  will  apeil  the  imeat 
leaat.  The  sapper  was  served  up  in  a  damp,  low  hall,  and  oIL 
MCiB  of  JMifitr  aBoeyed  the  ooavivaalB.    To  crowsn  their  miafor- 
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tone  an  anny  of  frogs,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  odour  of  ilia 
meats,  crowded  and  croaked  about  them,  till  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  unfinished  supper. 

Petrarch  retnnied  next  day  for  Paima.  We  find,  from  the  ozi- 
ginal  fragments  of  his  poems,  brought  to  light  by  Ubaldini,  that 
he  was  occupied  in  retouching  them  during  the  summer  which  he 
passed  at  Paima,  waiting  for  the  termination  of  the  excessive 
heats,  to  ^  to  Rome  and  attend  the  iubilee.  With  a  view  to 
make  the  journey  pleasanter,  he  invited  Guglielmo  di  Pastrengo 
to  accompany  hun,  in  a  letter  written  in  Latin  verse.  Nothing 
would  have  delighted  Guglielmo  more  than  a  journey  to  Rome 
with  Petrarch ;  but  he  was  settled  at  Verona,  and  could  not  ab- 
sent himself  from  his  feunily. 

In  lieu  of  Pastrengo,  Petrarch  found  a  respectable  old  abbot, 
and  several  others  who  were  capable  of  bemg  agreeable,  and 
from  their  experience,  useful  companions  to  him  on  the  road. 
In  the  middle  of  October,  1350,  they  departed  from  Florence  for 
Rome,  to  attend  the  jubilee.  On  his  way  between  Bolsena  and 
Yiterbo,  he  met  with  an  accident  which  threatened  dangerous 
consequences,  and  which  he  relates  in  a  letter  to  Boccaccio. 

"  On  the  15th  of  October,"  he  says,  "  we  left  Bolsena,  a  little 
town  ^scarcely  known  at  present;  but  interesting  from  having 
been  anciently  oHe  of  the  principal  places  in  Etruria.  Occupied 
with  the  hopes  of  seeing  Rome  in  five  days,  I  reflected  on  the 
changes  in  our  modes  of  thinking  which  are  made  by  the  course 
of  years.  Fourteen  years  ago  I  repaired  to  the  great  city  from 
sheer  curiosity  to  see  its  wonders.  The  second  time  I  came  was 
to  receive  the  laurel.  My  third  and  fourth  joumev  had  no  object 
but  to  render  services  to  my  persecuted  friends.  My  present  visit 
ought  to  be  9iore  happy,  since  its  only  object  is  my  eternal  sal- 
vation." It  appears,  however,  that  me  horses  of  the  travellers 
had  no  such  devotional  feelings ;  "  for,"  he  continues,  "  whilst  my 
mind  was  fall  of  these  thoughts,  the  horse  of  the  old  abbots  which 
was  walking  upon  my  left,  uddog  at  my  horse,  struck  me  upon 
the  leg,  just  below  the  knee.  The  blow  was  so  violent  that  it 
sound^  as  if  a  bone  was  broken.  My  attendants  came  up.  I 
felt  an  acute  pain,  which  made  me,  at  nrst,  desirous  of  stopping ; 
but,  fearing  the  dangerousness  of  the  place,  I  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  went  on  to  Yiterbo,  where  we  arrived  very  late  on 
the  16th  of  October.  Three  days  afterwards  they  dragged  me  to 
Rome  with  much  trouble.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Rome,  I  called 
for  doctors,  who  found  the  bone  laid  bare.  It  was  not,  however, 
thought  to  be  broken ;  though  the  shoe  of  the  horse  had  left  its 
iminression." 

However  impatient  Petrarch  might  be  to  look  once  more  on  the 
beauties  of  Rome,  and  to  join  in  the  jubilee,  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed  for  manv  days. 

The  oonoourse  of  pilgrims  to  this  jubilee  was  immense.    One 
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em  aearoely  credit  the  common  aecoimt  that  there  were  about  a 
miDioxi  pfl^rimB  at  one  time  assembled  in  die  great  dty.  **  We 
do  not  perceive,"  says  Petrarch,  **  that  the  plagae  has  depopulated 
tiie  worid.'*  And,  indeed,  if  this  computation  of  the  congregated 
pilgrims  approaches  the  tmth,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the 
alleged  depopulation  of  Europe,  already  mentioned,  must  have 
been  exaggerated.  "  The  crowds,"  he  continues,  **  diminished  a 
little  duriiu;  summer  and  the  gathering-in  of  the  harvest ;  but  re- 
eommenced  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  The  great  nobles  and* 
ladies  from  beyond  the  Alps  came  the  last." 

Many  of  the  liamale  pilgrims  arrived  hj  way  of  the  marshes  of 
Anoona,  wiiere  Bernardino  di  Roberto,  Lord  of  Bavenna,  waited 
for  them,  and  scandal  whispered  that  his  assiduities  and  those  of 
his  suite  were  but  too  successful  in  seducing  them.  A  contempo- 
razT  author,  in  allusion  to  the  circumstance,  remarks  that  joume^rs 
and  indulgences  are  not  good  for  young  persons,  and  that  the  fiur 
oaiea  had  better  have  remained  at  home,  since  the  vessel  that  stays 
in  port  is  never  shipwrecked. 

The  strangers,  wno  came  from  all  countries,  were  for  the  most 
port  unacquainted  with  the  ItaJian  language,  and  were  obliged  to 
employ  interpreters  in  making  their  conrossion,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  absolution.  It  was  found  that  many  of  the  pretended 
interpreters  were  either  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  langnage 
of  the  foreigners,  or  were  knaves  in  collusion  with  the  pnestly 
eonfessorB,  who  made  the  poor  pilsrimB  confess  whatever  they 
chose,  and  pay  for  their  sins  accordingly.  A  better  subject  for 
a  scene  in  comedy  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  But,  to  remedy 
this  abuse,  penitentiaries  were  established  at  Home,  in  which  the 
confessors  understood  foreign  languages. 

The  number  of  days  fix^  for  me  Boman  pilflrimii  to  visit  the 
ehnrches  was  thirty ;  and  fifteen  or  ten  for  the  fialians  and  other 
strangers,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  places  from  which  they 


Petrarch  says  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  city  of  Rome, 
whose  adjacent  fields  were  untilled,  and  whose  vineyards  had 
been  frozen  the  year  before,  could  for  twelve  monHis  support  such 
a  confluence  of  people.  He  extols  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  abundimce  of  food  which  prevailed;  but  Yillani  and 
others  give  us  more  disagreeable  accounts — ^namely,  that  the 
Roman  citizens  became  hotel-keepers,  and  charsed  exorbitantly 
for  lodgings,  and  for  whatever  they  sold.  Nunu>ers  of  pilgrims 
were  thus  necessitated  to  live  poorly;  and  this,  added  to  their 
fiOigne  and  the  heats  of  summer,  produced  a  ^at  mortality. 

As  soon  as  Petrarch,  relieved  bv  surgical  sUll  from  the  wound 
in  his  \eo,  was  allowed  to  go  out,  he  visited  all  the  churches. 

After  Saving  performed  his  duties  at  the  jubilee,  Petrarch  re- 
tamed  to  Padua,  taking  the  road  by  Arezzo,  the  town  which  had 
the  honour  of  hiB  birth.    Leonardo  Aretino  says  that  his  fellow- 
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IptrasmeiE  esovded  aicoimd  him  with  deHg^  ami  iwaWwi  hua 
with  such  hoBonxs  as  could  have  been,  piid  (wly  im  m  babg. 
.  In  the  aametnanihof  DeceiiikeivlS60,he  dmovered  s  <r«Mn» 
.which  Biede  him  happier  thaa  &  king.  Periiapar  a  ro^^*^  hmd 
laagkt  not  haYe  eqoeUy  Taloed  it.  It  was  a  oopjr  ei  QniwHliMirB 
mock  "Be  Institnlkme  Ontoria^"  whush,  tiUthea^  hM  eeoflfad 
all  hia  xeseui^hea.  On  tlie  vecy  day  of  tiie  diaeoweiy  he  wiyttf  a 
letter  to  Quintiliea,  accordiag  to  has  fiutaatse  coetem.  of  epeelki- 
Iizi&g  &e  ancientg.  Some  daijrB  afterwards,  he  left  AnE»>  to 
pursue  his  journey.  The  princdpal  peisona  of  Utte  toen  to«k 
ieove  of  him  publidLy  at  his  departme,  after  peintiag-  out  to  him 
the  hoiise  in  which  he  wa^  bovn.  ^  It  was  a  amaU  hense/*  aajpa 
Petrareh,  '^  be&ttiag  aa  exile,  as  my  fiudsei  waa"  Thi^  teU  bdm 
that  the  propnetoca  would  hav^e  made  aeme  aJiterationa  in  it:  tat 
the  town  had  interposed  and  prerentecl  liteaB,  determined  DmA 
the  place  should  remain  the  same  as  whenitwaa  fiaat  ooosaGxatoi 
by  his  berth.  Xha  poei  related  what  had  been  meslaoaad  tir  a 
young  man  who  wrote  to  him  expressly  to  ask  i^etiier  Axaaao 
Goold  really' boast  of  being  his  bir&ipbiee.  Petcaeek  added^  likat 
Arezzo  had  done  more  for  him  aa  a  stranger  than  Fknreaea  as*  a 
citizen.  In  truths  his  fioaily  was  <tf  Florence ;  and  it  waa  cvly 
by  aecident  that  he  was  borm  at  Aieazo.  He  then  want  to  Flo- 
rence, where  he  made  bat  a  afaort  stay.  There  ka  food  bia 
friends  still  alaxmed  aboat  the  aeeideni  wkidi  bad  be£aUea  Ids 
in  his  jooxney  to  Bone,  the  news  of  which  he  had  commimiaalad 
toBoceacdo. 

Patrazch  went  on  to  Ptadna.  Ob  approaching  it  he  pevoeiied 
a  unrversal  mooming.  He  aooit  learned  tin  fool  cataainfiha 
which  had  deprived  the  city  of  ana  of  ita  beat  maateia. 

Jaeopo  di  Carrara  had  rece&Ted  into  has  hoase  his  oonain  Go^- 
Hdmo.  Th<mgh  the  latter  was  known  to  be  an  eviL-diaposad  par> 
son,  he  was  treated  with  kiadness  by  Jaoopo,  and  ate  at  his  taUa 
On  the  21st^f  December,  whilst  Jaeopo  was  sitting  at  soppaTi 
ia  the  midst  of  his  friends,  his  people  and  his  guards,  thenaDnster 
Guglielmo  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  breast  with  such  cdeiity, 
that  eren  those  who  were  nearest  conld  not  ward  off  the  blow. 
HoiTor-stmck,  tiiey  hfted  him  np,  whilst  others  put  the  atnanaia 
to  instant  deaildi. 

The  £&te  of  Jaeopo  Carrara  gave  Petrarch  a  dislike  for  Padaa, 
and  his  recollections  of  Vancluse  bent  his  unsettled  mind  to  la^ 
tarn  to  ita  solitude ;  but  he  tarried  at  Padua  during  the  wuitv. 
Here  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  with  Bdebiando  Cenli, 
bishop  of  that  city,  a  man  of  rank  and  mjirit  One  day,  aa  ha 
was  dining  at  tlie  Bishcp's  palace,  two  Carthusian  aionka  ware 
announced :  they  were  well  received  by  the  Biaho|N'  aa  ha  was 
partial  to  their  order.  He  asked  them  what  broui^i  them,  to 
Padua  *'  We  are  going,"  they  said,  '*to  Treviao,  by  the  directioii 
of  our  general,  there  to  remain  and  establish  a  monaatBEy.**  Ede* 
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if  thej  knew  Father  Ghenutb,  PeterarcVs  brother. 
Th^  two  moBka,  who  dkl  not  know  the  paet»  gave  tke  iMst 
^easing  accounts  of  his  brother. 

Tke  plague^  tkej  aaiiU  kaviag  got  into  tha  owiTettt  of  Mon- 
UamaoL^  me  pner,  a  fionB  bat  tiiaofovs  wmxu  toU  his  moaka  that 
ffi^ii  was  m  oalj  cowae  which  thegp  eonki  tdia:  GJieranlo  aii- 
OTrared  with  aouraga,  *'  €»o  whither  jim  i^ease !  As  for  mjatti  I 
wM  reflHua  in  the  sititttiDik  in  wioeh  Hea^ea  has  placed  me:." 
Tlia  pnor  led  to  hia  own  cooEatvy,  where  death  aooa  overtodE 
huB.  Gheraido  remaiDed  hi  Aeeonveiit^  where  the  pkigoe  spared 
him,  and  left  him  alone,  after  having  destroyed,  wtdnii  a  Sbw 
dftjs^  thirty4otir  of  the  hrethrea  who  had  contutued  with  him. 
He  paid  them  eyesy  service,  receiTed  their  last  sigbs,.  aad  boried 
then  when  death  had  taken  off  those  to  whom  that  o£BBe  be- 
lated. With  onij  a  dog  left  for  hos  eoapamMi,  Gheiaido 
watehed  at  nigjbt  to  gnard  the  house.,  and  took  his  repose  by  day. 
When  the  tmmmfd  was  over,  he  went  to  a  Beighbonnng  monae- 
teiy  of  the  Carthusians,  who  enabled  him  to  restore  his 


While  the  Carthaaians  were  nmkxBg  this  heoourable  mention 
ef  Fathor  Giieiaardo,  the  prekite  east  his  ^es  from  time  to  time 
■pen  Fetrsvdh.  "  I  know  not"  sa^s  the  poet*  "  whether  my  eyes 
were  filled  witih  tears^  bat  my  heart  was  tenderly  tcmehed."  The 
Gbrthnsiaas,  at  last  dinsovexing  whe  Petnoch  was,  sainted  ham 
vsHi  eongmtalatums.  Petrareh  gives  an  aeeount  of  this  xnterriew 
in  a  lett»  to  his  brother  himseU: 

Padaa  was  too  near  to  Venice  for  Petvarch  not  to  visit  noiw  and 
then  that  city  which  be  called  the  wonder  of  the  werid.  He 
there  made  adjpmintance  with  Andrea  Dandolo^  who  was  made 
Doge  in  1348,  though  he  was  only  thirty-six  years  of  age,  an  ex- 
traordinary elevation  for  so  yonng  a  man;  bathe  possessed  extra- 
ordinary merit  Hia  mind  was  ctdtiyated;  he  kved  literature, 
and  easily  became,  as  £Eur  as  mxitnal  demonstrations  went,  the 
personal  friend  of  Petrareh :  thon^  the  Doge,  as  we  shall  see, 
exelnded  this  personal  fnendehip  firom  i^  influence  on  his  politi'- 
eal conduct 

The  eoflftmevce  of  the  Venetieiis  made  great  progress  under  the 
Doffeahop  of  Andrea  Dandok).  It  wae  then  that  they  began  to 
trade  with  E^^ypt  and  Syria,  whence  they  brought  silk,  pearls*  tiie 
mces,  and  other  products  of  the  £8st.  This  prosperitf  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  Genoese,  as  it  interfered  with  a  commerce 
which  they  had  hitherto  monopolized.  When  the  Venetians  had 
been  chased  from  Constantinopte  hy  the  Emperor  Michael  Paleo- 
)ogQB,  they  retained  several  fortresses  in  the  Black  Sea,  which 
enabled  them  to  oontinae  their  trade  with  the  Tartars  in  that  sea» 
and  to  fre^ent  the  fiiir  of  Tana.  The  Genoese,  who  were  masters 
of  Pera,  a  anharb  of  Constantinople,  would  willingly  have  joined 
the  Greeks  in  expeUing  their  Italian  nvals  altogetiier  from  the 
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Black  Seaf  and  privateering  hostilities  actually  oommenced  be- 
tween the  two  republics,  which,  in  1850,  extended  to  the  aerioiiB 
aspect  of  a  national  war. 

The  winter  of  Uiat  year  was  passed  on  both  sides  in  prepara- 
tions. The  Venetians  sent  ambassadors  to  the  King  of  Axragon^ 
who  had  some  differences  with  the  Gtooese  about  the  Island  of 
Sardinia,  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  saw  with 
any  sensation  in  the  world  but  deliffht  the  flag  of  Genoa  flying 
oyer  the  walls  of  Pera.  A  lea^e  between  those  three  powers 
was  quickly  concluded,  and  theur  grand,  common  object  was  to 
destroy  the  city  of  Genoa. 

It  was  impossible  that  these  great  movements  of  Venice  should 
be  unknown  at  Padua.  Petnffch,  ever  zealous  for  the  common 
good  of  Italy,  saw  with  pain  the  kindling  of  a  war  which  could 
not  but  be  fEitol  to  her,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  open  his  heart 
to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  who  had  shown  him  so  much  Mendship. 
He  addressed  to  him,  therefore,  the  following  letter  from  Padua, 
on  the  Uth  of  March,  1861:— 

'*  My  love  for  my  countiy  forces  me  to  break  silence ;  the  good- 
ness of  your  character  encourages  me.  Can  I  hold  my  peace 
whilst  I  near  the  symptoms  of  a  coming  storm  that  menaces  my 
beloved  country?  Two  puissant  people  are  flying  to  arms ;  two 
flourishing  cities  are  agitated  by  the  approach  of  war.  These 
cities  are  placed  by  nature  like  the  two  eyes  of  Italy ;  the  one  in 
the  south  and  west,  and  the  other  in  the  east  and  north,  to  domi- 
nate  over  the  two  seas  that  surround  them ;  so  that,  even  alter 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  beautiful  countiy  was 
stall  regarded  as  the  queen  of  the  world.  I  know  that  proud 
nations  denied  her  the  empire  of  the  land,  but  who  dared  ever  to 
dispute  with  her  the  empire  of  the  sea? 

'*  I  shudder  to  think  of  our  prospects.  If  Venice  and  Genoa 
turn  their  victorious  arms  against  each  other,  it  is  all  over  with 
us ;  we  lose  our  ^oiy  and  the  command  of  the  sea.  In  this 
calamity  we  shall  nave  a  consolation  which  we  have  ever  had, 
namely,  that  if  our  enemies  rqoice  in  our  calamities,  they  cannot 
at  least  derive  any  glory  from  them. 

"  In  great  afiatrs  I  have  always  dreaded  the  counsels  of  the 
young.  Youthful  ignorance  and  inexperience  have  been  the  ruin 
of  many  empires.  I,  therefore,  leani  with  pleasure  that  you  have 
named  if  cotmdl  of  elders,  to  whom  yon  have  confided  this  afiair. 
I  expected  no  less  than  this  from  your  wisdom,  which  is  far  be- 
yond vour  years. 

*'  The  state  of  your  republic  distresses  me.  I  know  the  dif- 
ference that  there  is  between  the  tumult  of  aims  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  Parnassus.  I  know  that  the  sounds  of  Apollo's  lyre 
accord  but  Ul  with  the  trumpets  of  Mars ;  but  if  vou  nave  aban- 
doned Parnassus,  it  has  been  only  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  ^ood 
citizen  and  of  a  vigilant  chief.   I  am  persuaded,  at  the  same  tune. 
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tiiAi  in  flie  nudst  of  anus  yon  think  of  peace ;  that  yon  would  re- 
gurd  it  as  &  tiiiiinpih  for  youxaelf,  and  the  greatest  blessing  yoa 
oNild  procure  for  your  countiy.  Did  not  Hannibal  himseu  say 
thai  a  sore  peace  was  more  valuable  than  a  hoped-for  victory ! 
If  truth  has  extorted  this  confession  from  the  most  warlike  man 
that  ever  lived,  is  it  not  plain  that  a  pacific  man  ought  to  prefer 
peace  even  to  a  certain  victory?  Who  does  not  know  that  peace 
IS  the  greateat  of  blessings,  and  that  war  is  the  source  of  all 

CTik? 

^  I>o  not  deceive  yourself;  jon  have  to  deal  with  a  keen  people 
who  know  not  what  it  is  to  be  conquered.  Would  it  not  be  better 
te  transfer  the  war  to  Damascus,  to  Susa,  or  to  Memphis? 
Hiink  besides,  thai  those  whom  you  are  going  to  attack  are  your 
fcfodien.  At  Thebes,  of  old,  two  brothers  fought  to  their  mutual 
deatmetion.    Must  Italy  renew,  in  our  days,  so  atrocious  a 


^Jjeijm  axamine  what  may  be  the  results  of  this  war.  Whether 
yoa  are  canrnieror  or  are  conquered,  one  of  ^e  eyes  of  Italy  will 
neoesaazily  be  blinded,  and  the  other  much  weakened;  for  it 
wooki  be  foUy  to  flatter  yourself  with  the  hopes  of  conquering  so 
sIzoDg  aa  enemy  without  much  effusion  of  blood. 

**  Brave  men,  powerfid  people !  (I  speak  here  to  both  of  you) 
what  is  your  object — to  what  do  you  aspire  ?  What  will  be  the 
end  oi  voar  dissensions?  It  is  not  the  blood  of  the  Carthaginians 
or  the  Niwnantians  that  you  are  id>out  to  spill,  but  it  is  Italian 
blood ;  the  blood  of  a  people  who  would  be  the  first  to  start  up 
and  ofler  to  expend  their  blood,  if  any  barbarous  nation  were  to 
«ttemiit  a  new  uruption  among  us.  In  that  event  their  bodies 
woalil  be  the  bucklers  and  ramparts  of  our  common  country; 
they  would  live,  or  they  would  die  with  us.  Ought  the  pleasure 
of  Kvenfling  a  alight  offence  to  carry  more  weight  with  you  than 
the  pabuc  good  and  your  own  safety  ?  Let  revenge  be  the  delight 
of  women.  Is  it  not  more  glorious  for  men  to  lorget  an  injury 
than  to  avenge  it  ?  to  pardon  an  enemy  than  to  destroy  him  ? 

**  If  my  feeble  voice  could  make  itself  heard  among  those  grave 
men  who  compose  your  council,  I  am  persuaded  that  you  would 
not  only  not  reject  the  peace  which  is  offered  to  you,  but  go 
to  meet  and  embrace  it  closely,  so  that  it  might  not  escape  you. 
Cooanlt  your  wise  old  men  who  love  the  republic ;  they  wiU  speak 
Che  same  knffuafle  to  you  that  I  do. 

**  Yon,  my  lord,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  council,  and  who 
govern  your  republic,  ona;ht  to  recollect  that  the  gloiy  or  the 
shame  of  these  events  wiU  &11  principally  on  you.  Baise  your- 
self above  vonnelf ;  look  into,  examine  everything  with  attention. 
CcBopan  the  success  of  the  war  with  the  evils  which  it  brinj^s 
in  its  train.  Weigh  in  a  balance  the  good  effects  and  the  evil, 
and  yoa  will  say  with  Hannibal,  that  an  hour  is  sufiicient  to  de- 
stroy the  work  of  many  years. 


bzXii  .  UFE  OF  FKraUiBCB. 

"  The  MBOvn  of  joar  coiuiiry  is  oiore  fkXfeda&tiluBi  ki 
bdieved.  Bevend  ages  before  Ifae  «ity  of  Venioe  was  btalU  I  ^nd 
Bot  only  llie  BM&e  of  the  VenetiaBS  fsnnoui,  bat  alto  tiMt  of  «Be 
of  tib«ir  dukes.  WonUL  yon  submit  to  the  eapnoea  of  intnae  a 
^ory  aoqnired  fbr  so  l<m^  a  time,  and  at  m  giwet  a  east?  Yom 
will  reader  a  gnat  service  to  year  republic,  if,  ffofetriag  ber 
safety  to  her  gbry,  yon.  gtve  her  inoeased  and  iasane  papolaee 
prudent  and  nsefol  eoaneels,  instead  of  ofciing  .them  biflhant 
and  specious  projects.  The  wise  say  that  we  cannot  purdiaae^ii 
Tirtue  more  precious  than  what  is  bought  at  the  expense  of  glory. 
If  you  adopt  this  axiom,  your  diaracter  will  be  handed  dowa  to 
posterity.  Idee  that  of  the  Duke  .of  the  Venetians,  to  whom  I  have 
alluded.    All  the  world  will  admire  and  kyve  you. 

^  To  conceal  nothing  from  yon,  I  confess  thai  I  have  heavt 
with  grief  of  your  league  with  tiie  King  of  Anagon.  Whni! 
shall  Italians  go  and  implore  succour  of  barbarous  kinga  to  de- 
stroy Italians?  You  will  say,  porfaaps,  that  your  encmiea  have 
set  you  the  example.  My  answer  is,  that  th^  ase  equally  enl- 
pabie.  According  to  report,  Venice,  in  order  to  satiate  her  rage, 
calls  to  her  aid  tyrants  of  ^  west ;  whilst  Genoa  brings  in  those 
of  the  east  This  is  the  souioe  of  our  calamities.  Carried  9t9mj 
by  the  admiration  of  strange  things,  despising,  I  know  not  why, 
the  good  things  which  we  find  in  our  own  climate,  we  saciifioe 
sound  Italian  faith  to  barbarian  perfidy.  Madman  timt  we  are, 
we  seek  among  venal  souls  that  which  we  could  find  among  our 
own  brethren, 

"  Nature  has  given  us  for  barriers  the  Alps  and  the  two  aaaa. 
Avarice,  envy,  and  pride,  have  opened  these  natural  defenoea  to 
the  Cimbri.  tiie  Huns,  the  Goths,  the  Gaals,  and  the  ^mniaids. 
How  o£ben  have  we  recited  the  words  of  Virgil : — 

" '  Impiua  hcc  ton  cntte  novilia  milM  luOiebit. 
BorlMnu  has  legeCei.* 

*'  Athens  and  Lacederaon  had  between  them  a  specieB  of  rival- 
ship  similar  to  yours :  but  their  forces  were  not  by  any  means 
so  nearly  balanced.  Lacedemon  had  an  advantage  over  Athens, 
which  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  former  to  destroy  her  rival,  if 
she  had  wished  it ;  but  she  replied,  *  God  forbid  that  I  should 
pull  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece  !*  If  this  beautiful  sentiment 
came  from  a  people  whom  Plato  reproaches  with  their  avidify  for 
conquest  and  dominion,  what  still  softer  reply  ought  we  not  to 
expect  from  the  most  modest  of  nations ! 

"  Amidst  the  movements  which  agitate  yon,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  be  tranquil  "When  I  see  one  party  cutting  down  traea 
to  construct  vessels,  and  others  sharpening  their  swords  and  darts. 
I  should  think  myself  guilty  if  I  did  not  seize  my  pen,  which  is 
my  only  weapon,  to  counsel  peace.  I  am  aware  with  what  cir- 
cumspection we  ought  to  speak  to  our  superiors ;  but  the  love  of 
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oar  aovBtrj  Jhas  no  snpaiior.  K  it  skoiild  cury  me  beyond 
boonda,  it  will  serve  as  mj  exeuse  Wore  yon,  and  oblige  you  to 
pSEdonma. 

**  Thrmnng  nTyself  at  the  fiwt  of  the  cbiefe  of  two  nationB  who 
«re  going  to  war,  I  say  to  them,  with  tears  in  my  eyes, '  Threw 
away  your  arms ;  give  one  another  the  embrace  ef  peace !  mite 
your  bearte  and  your  c<datiX8.  By  this  means  the  ocean  and  the 
£nxine  shall  be  spen  to  yon.  Yonr  ships  will  airive  in  safety  at 
Ta^robane,  at  the  Fortnnale  Isles,  at  Thnle,  and  even  at  the 
pedes.  The  hhi^  and  libeir  people  will  meet  yon  with  respect ; 
Ike  Indian,  the  BngMshman,  me  Ethiopian,  wiU  dread  yon.  May 
peace  reign  among  yon,  said  may  yon  have  nothing  to  feart* 
Adien !  preateet  of  dnkes,  and  best  of  men ! " 

Thm  letter  prodnoed  no  effect.  Andrea  Dandolo,  in  his  answer 
^  it,  alleges  the  thoosand  and  one  affironts  and  outrages  whidi 
Venioe  bad  snfEBiaed  from  Genoa.  At  the  same  time  he  pays  a 
lu^  compliment  to  the  eloqnenoe  of  Petrarch's  epistle,  and  says 
Ibftt  it  is  a  production  which  conld  emanate  only  from  a  mind  in- 
spkt^  by  the  divine  Spirit. 

Dyrnig  .the  spring  of  tins  year,  1S51,  Petrarch  put  his  last 
finish  to  a  canzone,  on  the  subject  still  nearest  to  his  heart,  tiie 
death  '4ff  his  Laura,  and  to  a  sonnet  on  the  same  subject  In 
ApiiL  hie  attention  was  recalled  from  visionary  things  by  the 
arrival  of  Boccaccio,  who  was  sent  by  the  republic  of  Florence  to 
aouAmnoe  to  him  the  recaU  of  his  fieunily  to  their  native  land,  and 
tile  reBtondaon  of  his  fiunily  fortone,  as  well  as  to  invite  him  to 
the  home  of  his  ancestora,  in  the  name  of  the  Florentine  republic. 
The  invitation  was  conveyed  in  a  long  and  flattering  letter ;  but 
it  appeared,  hom  the  veiy  contents  of  this  epistle,  that  the  Flo- 
Tentiaes  wished  our  poet's  acceptance  of  their  ofiRar  to  be  as  ad- 
Tatatageous  to  themselves  as  to  him.  They  were  establishing  a 
University,  and  they  wished  to  put  Petrarch  at  the  head  of  it 
PaAraielrt'flplied  in  a  letter  apparently  fall  of  gratitude  and  satis- 
iMiio9'.  but  in  which  he  by  no  means  pledged  himself  to  be  the 
gymnasiaxch  of  their  new  college ;  and,  agreeably  to  his  original 
2Dtekitioii«  he  set  out  from  Padua  on  tiie  Srd  of  Mayi  1351,  for 
Pkoveno^ 

Betraich  took  the  road  to  Vioenza,  where  he  arrived  at  smi- 
set  He  hesitated  whether  he  should  stop  there,  or  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  go  farther.  But,  meeting 
"With  some  interesting  persons  whose  conversation  beguiled  him, 
^  night  came  on  before  he  was  aware  how  late  it  was.  Their  con- 
"  versation,  in  the  oourse  of  the  evening,  ran  upon  Cicero.  Many 
wese  the  eulogies  passed  on  the  great  old  Boman ;  but  Petrarch, 
after  having,  lauded  his  divine  genius  and  eloquence,  said  some- 
thing about  his  inconsistency.  Every  one  wsjb  astonished  at  our 
poets  boldness,  but  particularly  a  man,  venerable  for  his  age  and 
Knowledge,  who  was  an  idolater  of  Cicero.     Petrarch  argued 
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pretfy  freely  agaioat  the  political  character  of  the  ancient  orator. 
The  same  opinion  as  to  Cicero's  weakness  seems  rather  to  have 
mined  ground  in  later  ages.  At  least,  it  is  now  agreed  that 
Cicero's  political  life  will  not  bear  throughout  an  uncharitable 
investigation,  though  the  political  difficulties  of  his  time  demand 
abundant  allowance. 

Petrarch  departed  next  monung  for  Verona,  where  he  reckoned 
on  remaining  only  for  a  few  days ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  resist  the  importunities  of  Azzo  Correflgio,  Guglielmo  di  Pas- 
trengo,  and  his  other  Mends.  By  them  he  was  detiedned  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month.  "  The  requests  of  a  friend/'  lie 
said,  on  this  occasion,  "  are  always  chains  upon  me." 

Petrarch  arrived,  for  the  sixth  time,  at  Vaucluse  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1851.  He  first  announced  himself  to  Philip  of  Cabassolcs, 
Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  to  whom  he  had  already  sent,  during  his 
journey,  some  Latin  verses,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Vaucluse  as 
the  most  charming  place  in  the  universe.  "  When  a  child,"  lie 
says,  *'  I  visited  it,  and  it  nourished  my  youth  in  its  sunny  bosom. 
When  grown  to  manhood,  I  passed  some  of  the  pleasantest  years 
of  my  Bfe  in  the  shut-up  valley.  Grown  old,  I  wish  to  pass  in  it 
my  last  years." 

The  sight  of  his  romantic  hermitage,  of  t&e  capacious  grotto 
which  had  listened  to  his  sighs  for  Laura,  of  his  garden,  and  of 
his  libraiy,  was,  undoubtedlj-,  sweet  to  Petrarch ;  and,  thou| 
had  promised  Boccaccio  to  come  back  to  Italy,  he  had  no 
fortitude  to  determine  on  a  sudden  return.    He  writes  to  o  • 
his  Italian  friends,  "  When  I  left  my  native  countiy,  I  proi 
to  return  to  it  in  the  autumn;  but  time,  place,  and  circumsta 
often  oblige  us  to  change  our  resolutions.   As  far  as  I  can  jud 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  remain  here  for  two  years.   My  fr 
in  Italy,  I  trust,  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  keep  my  promi 
them.    The  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind  must  serve  & 
excuse.    I  have  now  experienced  that  change  of  place  is  the 
thing  which  can  long  keep  from  us  the  ennui  that  is  insepa 
from  a  sedentaiy  life." 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  Vaucluse  threw  recollections  te 
though  melancholy,  over  Petrarch's  mind,  it  does  not  appear 
Avignon  had  assumed  any  new  cliarm  in  his  absence :  01 
contraiy,  he  found  it  plunged  more  than  ever  in  luxury,  wa 
ness,  and  gluttony.    Clement  VI.  had  replenished  the  diurc 
the  request  of  the  French  king,  with  numbers  of  cardinals,  } 
of  whom  were  so  young  and  ucentious,  that  the  most  scand 
abominations  prevailed  amongst  them.    "At  this  time," 
Matthew  Villani,  '*no  regard  was  paid  either  to  leamii 
virtue ;  and  a  man  needed  not  to  blush  for  anything,  if  he 
cover  his  head  with  a  red  hat    Pietro  Kuggiero,  one  of 
exemplary  new  cardinals,  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age." 
trarch  vented  his  indignation  on  this  occasion  in  his  se* 
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edogoe,  whidi  is  a  satire  upon  the  Pontiff  and  his  cardinals,  the 
intenocatdTB  being  Midone,  or  Clement  himself,  and  Epi,  or  the 
fttj  of  Avignon.  The  noem,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  doaded  with 
allegQfcy,  and  denaturalized  with  pastoral  conodts ;  yet  it  is  worth 
hdng  explored  hy  any  one  amdons  to  trace  the  first  fountains  of 
reform  among  Csuiolics,  as  a  proof  of  church  abuses  having  been 
exposed,  two  centuries  before  the  Beformation,  by  a  Cathohc  and 
ft  churdiTOim. 

At  this  crisis,  the  Court  of  Avignon,  which,  in  foct,  had  not 
Iraown  very  well  what  to  do  about  the  afiairs  of  Rome,  were  now 
anxionB  to  inquire  what  sort  of  government  would  be  the  most 
advisable,  after  the  &11  of  Rienzo.  Since  that  event,  the  Cardinal 
Legate  had  re-estaUished  the  andent  government,  having  created 
two  senators,  the  one  from  the  house  of  Colonna,  the  other  from 
thst  of  the  Orsini.  But,  very  soon,  those  houses  were  divided  by 
diaeord,  and  the  dty  was  plunged  into  all  the  evils  which  it  had 
suffiored  before  the  existence  of  the  Txibuneship.  **The  oom- 
munity  at  large,"  says  Matthew  Villani,  '*  returned  to  such  con- 
dition, that  strangers  and  travellers  found  themselves  like  sheep 
among  wolves/*  Clement  VI.  was  weaxr  of  seeing  the  metropolis 
nf  Christianity  a  prey  to  anarchy.  He  therefore  cnose  four  cardi- 
niis,  whose  united  deliberations  might  appease  these  troubles, 
and  he  imagined  that  he  could  establish  in  Rome  a  form  of 
government  that  should  be  durable.  The  cardinals  requested 
Petrarch  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  important  affair.  Petrarch 
wrote  to  them  a  most  eloquent  epistle,  fdU  of  enthusiastic  ideas  of 
the  grandeur  of  Rome.  It  is  not  exactlv  known  what  effect  he 
produced  by  his  writing  on  this  subject;  but  on  that  account  we 
aie  not  to  condude  that  he  wrote  in  vain. 

Pelnreh  had  brought  to  Avignon  his  son  John,  who  was  still 
ver^  young.  He  had  obtained  for  him  a  oanonicate  at  Verona. 
Thither  he  immediatdy  despatched  him,  with  letters  to  Ouglielmo 
di  Pastrenffo  and  Rinaido  di  Villa  Franca,  charging  Jthe  former  of 
tibese  friends  to  superintend  his  son's  general  character  and  man- 
nen,  and  the  other  to  cultivate  his  understanding.  Petrarch,  in 
his  letter  to  Rinaido,  gives  a  description  of  John,  which  is  ndther 
very  flattering  to  the  youth,  nor  calculated  to  give  us  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  other's  mode  of  managing  his  education.  By  his 
own  aooonnt,  it  appears  that  he  had  never  brought  the  boy  to 
oooiifide  in  him.  This  was  a  capital  fiiult,  for  the  young  are 
naturally  ingenuous ;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  their  confidence  is 
the  very  fiiit  step  towards  their  docility;  and,  for  maintaining 
parental  anthorify,  there  is  no  need  to  overawe  them.  **  As  far  as 
1  can  judge  of  my  son,"  says  Petrarch, "  he  has  a  tolerable  under- 
titmArn^ ;  but  I  am  not  certain  of  this,  for  I  do  not  suffidently 
know  mm.  When  he  is  with  me  he  always  keeps  silence; 
viietber  my  presence  ia  irksome  and  confusing  to  him,  or  whether 
ihame  for  ms  ignorance  closes  his  lips.    I  suspect  it  is  the  latter, 
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for  I  pereeiTe  too  desrlj  his  anlipatiiy  to  kttm.  I'lie^r  aam  it 
stronger  in  any  one ;  he  drottds  and  deieate  aothmg  bo  muck  as  a 
book ;  yet  he  was  biouj^t  up  at  Parma,  Vesona,  and  PadoA.  I 
sometimes  dieect  a  £bw  slurp  plsaaantnes  at  this  disposition. 
'Take  care/  I  saj,  'lest  71m  shoold  eclipse  your  neigbboor, 
Virgil.'  When  I  talk  in  this  manner,  he  looks  down  and  mushes. 
Qa  this  behoviovr  alone  I  build  mj  hope.  He  is  modesty  and  has 
a  docility  which  renders  him  susceptible  of  every  inj^ressian." 
This  is  a  mdancholy  conjfessum,  oil  the  part  of  Petrsndu  of  his 
own  iticofnpeteace  to  make  the  most  of  his  son's  mind,  and  a 
oonfession  the  more  coniincing  that  it  i^  made  uncoascionaly. 

In  the  summer  of  1352,  the  people  of  Avignon  witnessed,  the 
impressive  spectaek  of  the  fiir-finned  Tnbune  Bienzo  entering 
their  city,  but  in  a  style  very  differemt  from  the  pomp  of  Us  late 
processions  in  Home.  He  had  now  &»r  his  attendantB  only  two 
archers,  between  whom  he  walked  as  a  prisoner.  It  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  circumstances  which  befell  Bienzu 
after  Ids  fall,  and  whieh  brsttght  him  now  to  the  Pope's  tribunal 
at  Avignon. 

.  Petrarch  says  of  him  at  this  period,  "  The  Tribune,  formerly 
so  powerful  and  dreaded,  but  now  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  has 
been  brou^t  hither  as  a  prisoner.  I  praised  and  I  adored  him.  I 
loved  his  virtue,  and  I  admired  his  courage.  I  tliought  that  Rome 
'tihis  about  to  resume,  under  him,  the  empire  she  tormerly  held. 
Ah !  had  he  continued  as  he  began,  he  would  have  been  pniifled 
and  admired  by  the  world  and  by  posterity.  On  entering  the 
city,"  Petrarch  continues, ''  he  inquired  if  I  was  there.  I  knew 
not  whether  he  hoped  for  succour  from  me,  or  what  I  could  do 
to  serve  him.  In  the  process  against  him  they  aecuse  hira  of 
nothing  criminaL  They  cannot  impute  to  him  having  joined  with 
bad'men.  All  that  they  charge  lam  with  is  an  attempt  to  give 
freedom  to  the  republic,  and  to  make  Rome  the  centre  of  ita 
government  ,And  is  this  a  crime  wortliy  of  the  wheel  or  the 
gibbet  ?  A  Roman  citizen  afflicted  to  see  his  country,  whieh  is 
by  right  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  slave  of  the  vilest  of 


Clement  was  glad  to  have  Rienzo  in  his  power,  and  onlered 
him  into  his  presence.  Thither  the  Tribune  came,  not  in  the 
least  diseoncerted.  He  denied  the  accusation  of  heresy,  and  in> 
sisted  that  has  cause  should  be  re-esamined  vdHi  more  eqsify. 
The  Pope  made  him  no  reply,  but  imprisoned  him  in  a  hi^ 
tower,  in  whieh  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  the  floor  of  his 
apartment  In  ether  respects  he  was  tr^ted  mildly,  allowed 
books  to  read,  and  sup^d  with  dislies  from  the  Pope  s  kitehen» 

^^^^'^'^  bei^d  to  be  allowed  an  advocate  to  defend  hiBL :  his 
request  was  refiiaed.  This  refusal  enraged  retiarch,  who  wiote. 
according  to  De  Sade  and  othan,  on  this  oceaaion,  that  mystsiiMs 
Iflltar^  which  is  Sound  in  hia  "  Epasdes  witfaouA a  titfa,**    Ii^«a 
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rUft  ttoHisns  in  behalf  ol  iiieir  Tribune,  t  nknst  eonSsBJi 
;  «vaa  tile  ssthonty  of  I>e  Sade  doen  not  entirely  eni&ea^ 
fren  H17  mini  a  tnepkaatt  aa  to  liM  BfwnaasaeaB  of  uds  inflam- 
■atePf  letter,  from  liie  eoofleqneiiises  ol  yrhich  Petrarch  coiil4 
hacdly^  Imps  eaeapaci  with  impcmily. 

One  of  tte  oifvaisatBiicaa  ^lat  detained  Petrarch  at  Avignon 
mv  tl»  iBbm  ot  tite  Pope,  which  retarded  hia  decision  on  several 
Clement  YI.  waa  &8t  approaching  to  his  end, 
I  FttzaKfa  had  little  hope  of  hia  eanvidescenoe,  at  least  in  tiie 
~  i  of  doeloiB.  A  BMBBS^  froM  the  Pope  produced  an  impra- 
lettcr  fion  the  poat»  m  which  he  sa^,  **.  Hoi j  feJ^er !  I 
'  ai  the  aeeonnt  of  your  fever;  but,  believe  me,  I  am  not  a 
J.  I  tumble  to  see  your  bed  always  aarroonded  with  phy* 
,  who  are  never  agreed,  beicauBe  it  would  be  a  reproach  to 
Ike  saoond  to  think  like  the  first.  *  It  is  not  to  be  dbvbted/  as 
ffimyaaya,  *tikat  physiciaBe,  desiiing  to  raise  a  name  by  their 
diMavcriea,  make  experiments  upon  us,  and  isbn»  barter  away  owt 
lifca.  There  ia  no  law  for  puniahing  their  extreme  ignorance. 
Thoy  feam  their  trade  at  omr  expense,  they  make  some  progress 
in  the  art  of  enrii^;  and  they  alone  are  permitted  to  mnrder  mth 
mfmsatf,*  Holy  father!  coBsid«r  as  your  enemies  the  crowd  of 
pfayvoaEBB  who  beset  you.  It  is  in  our  ^e  that  we  behold  verified 
the  pradietion  d  the  elder  Cato,  who  declared  that  corruption 
woald  be  general  vriiien  the  Greeks  should  have  transmitted  the 
nrifnrf  te  Borne,  and,  above  all,  the  science  of  healinc.  Whole 
naliona  have  done  without  this  art.  The  Roman  republic,  accord- 
m^  ta  Pliny,  waa  without  physicians  for  six  hundred  years,  and 
was  never  in  a  awre  flouri^iing  condition." 

The  Pope,  a  poor  dying  old  man,  oonmumicated  Petrarch's 
latter  innaediateiy  to  his  i»ysieians,  and  it  kindled  in  the  whole 
Ihealty  a  flame  of  indignation,  wortiky  of  being  'described  by 
Maiiaia.  Petrarch  made  a  general  enemy  of  the  physicians, 
thaoil^  of  eoarae,  the  weakest  and  the  worst  of  tliem  were  the 
fiMt  te  attack  him.  One  of  them  told  him,  "  You  are  a  foolhardy 
,  who,  contemning  the  physicians,  have  no  fear  either  of  the 
r  or  of  the  malaria."  Petrarch  replied,  ^  1  certainly  have  no 
EC  cf  being  free  from  the  attoeks  of  cither ;  but,  if  I  were 

[fay  either,  I  should  not  think  of  calling  in  physicians." 

Uv  IfaEst  asBnilBBt  lass  one  of  Clement's  own  physicians,  who 
1  him  with  aennilily  in  a  formal  letter.  These  circumstances 
forth  our  poef  s  **  Four  Books  of  Invectives  against 
IM,"  a  work  in  wkieh  he  undoubtedly  exposes  a  great 
dni  ef  eontempomy  ^fimckery,  but  whidi,  at  the  same  time, 
smeiy  leaifes  the  physidan-kunter  on  higgler  ground  than  his 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Clement  VI.  wished  to  attach  ous 

'  r  to  his  eourt  by  making  him  his  secretary,  and 

di  eey  lefosal,  was  at  last  indneed,  by  tha 
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aolicitatioiis  of  his  friends,  to  accept  the  office.  Bat  befine  he 
could  enter  upon  it,  an  objection  to  his  filling  it  was  unexpectedly 
started.  It  was  discovered  that  his  style  was  too  lofty  to  suit  thie 
humility  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  elevation  of  Petrarch's  style 
might  be  obvious,  but  certainly  the  humility  of  the  CSiuroh  was  a 
bright  discoveiy.  Petrarch,  according  to  ms  own  account,  so  far 
from  promising  to  bring  down  his  magniloquence  to  a  level  with 
church  humility,  seized  the  olgection  as  an  excuse  for  declining 
the  secretaryship.  He  compares  his  joy  on  this  occasion  to  that 
of  a  prisoner  finding  the  gates  of  his  prison  thrown  open.  He 
returned  to  Vauduse,  where  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  autumn* 
when  he  meant  to  return  to  Italy.  He  uus  describes,  in  a  letter 
to  his  dear  Simonides,  &e  manner  of  life  which  he  there  led : — 

**  I  make  war  upon  my  body,  which  I  regard  as  my  enemy. 
My  eyes,  that  have  made  me  commit  so  many  follies,  are  w^ 
fixed  on  a  safe  object  They  look  only  on  a  woman  who  is 
withered,  dark,  and  sunburnt  Her  soul,  however,  is  as  white  as 
her  complexion  is  black,  and  she  has  the  air  of  being  so  little  con* 
scious  of  her  own  appearance,  that  her  homeliness  niay  be  said  to 
become  her.  She  passes  whole  days  iu  the  open  fields,  when  the 
grasshoppers  can  scarcely  endure  the  sun.  Her  tanned  hide 
braves  the  heats  of  the  do^-star,  and,  in  the  evening,  she  arrives 
as  fresh  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  bed.  She  does  all  the  work 
of  my  house,  besides  taking  care  of  her  husband  and  children  and 
attending  my  pfuests.  She  seems  occupied  with  everybody  but 
herself.  At  night  she  sleeps  on  vine-branches;  she  eats  only 
black  bread  and  roots,  and  drinks  water  and  vineoar.  If  you 
were  to  give  her  anything  more  deUcate,  she  would  be  the  worse 
fi>r  it :  such  is  the  force  of  habit 

"  Though  I  have  still  two  fine  suits  of  clothes,  I  never  wear 
them.  If  yo^  saw  me,  you  would  take  me  for  a  labourer  or  a 
shepherd,  tiiough  I  was  once  so  tasteful  in  my  dress.  Tlie  times 
are  changed;. the  eyes  which  I  wished  to  please  are  now  shut; 
and,  perhaps,  even  if  they  were  opened,  they  would  not  now  have 
the  same  empire  over  me." 

In  another  letter  finom  Vauduse,  he  says :  "  I  rise  at  midnight ; 
I  go  out  at  break  of  day ;  I  study  in  the  fields  as  in  my  library ; 
I  read,  I  write,  I  dream;  I  struggle  against  indolence,  luxury, 
and  pleasure.  I  wander  all  day  among  the  arid  mountains,  the 
fi«Bh  valleys,  and  the  deep  caverns.  I  walk  much  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sorgue,  where  I  meet  no  one  to  distract  me.  I  recall  the 
past  I  deliberate  on  the  future ;  and,  in  this  contemplation,  I  fiud 
a  resource  aaainst  my  solitude."  In  the  same  letter  he  avows 
that  he  could  accustom  himself  to  any  halntation  in  the  woijd, 
except  Avignon.  At  this  time  he  was  meditating  to  reeroes  tiie 
Alps. 

Early  in  September,  1352,  the  Cardinal  of  BonkMme  departed 
for  Ptais,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  fie  Kmgpi  of 
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nanee  uid  En^bncL  Petnureh  went  to  take  his  leaye  of  him, 
and  ttked  if  he  had  any  orders  for  Italy,  for  which  he  expected 
to  set  out  The  Cardinal  told  him  that  he  should  be  only  a 
Kh  upon,  hifl  journey,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  Avignon 
on  his  retam.  He  had,  in  fact,  kind  views  with  regard  to 
Betnavh.  He  wished  to  procure  for  him  some  good  establish- 
ment in  France,  and  wrote  to  him  npon  his  route,  "Pray 
do  not  depart  yet  Wait  until  I  return,  or,  at  least,  until  I  write 
to  yon  on  an  important  afiair  that  concerns  yoursell'*  This  letter, 
which,  hy  the  way,  evinces  that  our  poet's  drcumstanoes  were  not 
indepemlent  of  church  promotion,  changed  the  plans  of  Petrarch, 
who  remained  at  Avignon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  months  of 
September  and  October. 


Dming  this  deky,  he  heard  constant  reports  of  the  war  that 
was  going  on  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1362,  their  fleets  met  in  the  Propontis,  and  had 
a  eoffSSitt  ahnoet  unexampled,  which  lasted  during  two  days  and 
a  tempeatoons  ni^t  l^e  Genoese,  upon  the  whole,  had  the 
advantage,  and,  in  revenge  for  tile  G^ks  having  aided  the  Vene- 
tians, they  made  a  league  with  the  Turks.  The  Pope,  who  had  it 
earnestly  at  heart  to  put  a  stop  to  this  fotal  war,  ensaffed  the 
belfigerentB  to  send  their  ambassadors  to  Avignon,  and  &ere  to 
treat  lor  peace.  The  ambassadors  came ;  but  a  whole  month  was 
■pent  in  negotiations  which  ended  in  notlung.  Petrarch  in  vain 
employed  his  eloquence,  and  the  Pope  his  conciliating  talents. 
In  these  drcumstanoes,  Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Ghenoese  ' 
flovemment  ^thkk  does  infinite  credit  to  his  head  and  his  heart 
He  used  every  argument  that  common  sense  or  humanity  could 
suggest  to  show  the  folly  of  the  war,  but  his  arguments  were 
thrown  away  on  spirits  too  fierce  for  reasoning. 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter,  as  the  Cardinid  of  Boulogne 
had  not  kept  his  word  about  returning  to  Avignon,  and  as  he 
heard  no  news  of  him,  Petrarch  detenmned  to  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  aocordindy  started  on  the  16th  of  November,  1352;  but 
scarcely  had  ne  left  his  own  house,  with  all  his  papers,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  heavy  foils  of  rain.  At  first  he  thought  of 
going  back  immediately ;  but  he  changed  his  purpose,  andpio- 
eeedcd  as  for  as  CavaiUon,  which  is  two  leagues  from  Vanduse, 
in  otder  to  take  leave  of  his  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Cabassole.  His 
good  friend  was  very  unwell,  but  received  him  with  joy,  and 
pwssed  him  to  pass  the  ni^t  under  his  roof  That  night  and  all 
tiie  next  day  it  rained  so  heavily  that  Petrarch,  more  mm  fear  of 
his  books  and  yttpen  being  damaged  than  from  anxiety  about  his 
own  health,  save  up  his  Italian  journey  for  the  present,  and, 
wUiriiiiM  to  Yauduse,  spent  there  the  rest  of  Noyember  and  the 
whole  of  December,  1362. 

S«fy  in  Deeemher,  Petnreh  heard  of  the  death  of  Clement  VI., 
and  titti  ervent  gave  him  occasion  for  more  epistles,  both  against 
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t]ie  Bamas  cbwA  sad  fak  enemies,  tiie  yhymdwaa.  i^BrntrntM, 
ieatia.  was  ascribed  to  difieient  canses.  Betmch,  of  conzae,  im^ 
loited  it  to  his  doGton.  Villani's  opinion  is  the  most  probaUsv ' 
tiuii  ha  died  of  a  protracted  fever.  He  wib  buried  with  gnafc 
pomp  in  the  dutzch  of  Notie  Dame  at  ATisnon ;  but  boa  remains, 
after  some  time,  were  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Chaise  Dien,  in 
Auvergne,  where  his  tomb  was  violated  bjr  the  Huguenots  in 
11^2.  SeacDdal  says  that  tiiej  nubde  a  football  of  his  head,  ani 
tiuub  the  MarquiB  de  Coorton  afterwards  coBverted  his  sknll  inte 
a  drinhing-eup;. 

It  need  not  surprise  ns  that  his  Hcdineas  never  stood  hi^  in 
the  sood  graces  of  Petiareh.  He  was  a  Limousin,  who  never 
loved  Italy  so  much  as  Gascony,  and,  in  plaoe  of  re-establishing 
the  holy  seat  at  Rome,  he  completed  ^e  building  of  the  papcu 
palace  at  Avignon,  whieh  his  predecessor  had  begun.  These  wars 
fikults  that  eclipsed  all  the  good  qualities  of  Clement  VI.  in  Ute 
eyes  of  Petiansh,  and,  in  the  sixth  of  his  eclogues,  the  poet 
has  drawn  the  character  of  Clement  in  odious  colours,  and^  with 
equal  freedom,  has  descrfl)ed  most  of  the  eaxdinals  of  his  court. 
AVhetlier  there  waa  perfect  consistency  between  this  hatred  to  the 
Pope  and  his  thinlring,  as  he  certainly  did  for  a  time,  of  beeomine 
his  secretaiy,  mar  admit  of  a  doubt  I  sm  not,  however,  diaposea 
to  deny  some  aliowacice  to  Petrarch  for  his  dislike  of  Clement, 
who  was  a  voluptuazy  in  private  life,  and  a  erarupted  ruler  oi  tibe 
Church. 

£arly  in  May,  1358,  Petrarch  departed  for  Italy,  and  we  find 
him  very  soon  afterwards  at  the  palace  of  John  Visoonti  of  Milaii, 
whom  he  used  to  call  the  greatest  man  in  Italy.  This  prince* 
uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  civil  power,  reigned  absc^nte  in 
Milan.  He  was  master  of  Lombardy,  and  made  all  Italy  tremble 
at  hia  hostility.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  despotism,  John  Visconti  was 
a  lover  of  letters,  and  fond  of  having  literary  men  at  liis  court. 
He  exercised  a,  cunning  influence  over  our  poet  and  detained  ban. 
Peb-arch,  knowing  that  Milan  was  a  troubled  city  and  a  stormy 
court  tcdd  the  Prince  that,  being  a  priest  Ins  vocation  did  not 
permit  him  to  live  in  a  princely  court  and  in  the  midst  of  am& 
"For  that  matter,"  replied  the  Archbishop,  "I  am  mysdtf  aft 
ecclesiastic;  I  wish  to  press  no  employment  upon  you,  but  only 
to  request  you  to  remain  as  an  ornament  ci  my  court"  Petanrch, 
tdken  by  surprise,  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  his  impcvtonitiesw 
All  that  he  bargained  for  was,  that  he  should  have  a  habitatiDn 
suifidently  distant  from  the  city,  and  timt  he  ^ouU  not  be 
obliged  to  make  any  change  in  his  ordinaiy  mode  of  living.  The 
Arehbiahop  waa  too  happy  to  possess  him  on  these  terms. 

Petcareh,  aecoxdin^y,  took  up  his  habitBtion  in  the  wesinn  put 
...    ^^^ 


of   the  city,  near  the  Vercellina  gate,  and  the  ehmch 
Ambroaiow    Ria  honae  waa  ftadned  with  two  towuie^  stood  behind 
\0  cify  wail,  and  Indeed  out  upon  a  rich  awibeewliful  neurtiji. 
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r  a»  ibe  Alps,  the  tops  of  ^^cfa^  alihoiigh  it  was  smnmer,  wen 
"[  9Kyfend  niMi  sbow.  QreaM  was  the  joy  of  Petrardi  when  hs 
1  fasoMdl  m  s  hfOOBs  new  tke-  choreh  of  that  SoiAt  Ambzosio, 
'  whom  ke  had  always  ehszishad  a  peonliar  reference.  He 
'^  USh  us  HiaA  he  nsTsr  cnieied  that  temple  without  ex* 
piifi'iiig  vddndled  devotioiL  He  Tistted  the  statoe  of  tiie  saint, 
wHicli  wtts  uched  in  one  of  the  walls*  and  the  stone  figure  seemed 
t»  Ub  to  huciatfio,  sach  was  the  majesty  and  tranqnilJity  of  the 
Bcnlptiire.  Near  the  choich  arose  the  chapel,  where  St  Augostiiiv 
after  his  mtory  o^er  fak  refraetoiy  passions,  was  ba&ed  in  the 
iBsred  famtain  of  St  Ambmsaoy  and  absolred  firom  penance  fios 
kviMBtlMo. 

All  this  tine,  iriiilst  Betnxdi  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  new 
abode,  his  friends  were  astonished,  and  even  grieved,  at  his  fixing 
^inmrnlf  at  Milan.  At  Arignim,  Socrates,  Gindo  Settimo,  and  the 
Biahovef  CavaiUon,  said  among  themselyes,  **What!  this  proad 
vspabnean,  who  breatlied  BoAmg  but  indep^idenee,  who  scorned 
^  ofiee  in  the  papal  court  as  a  gilded  yoke,  has  gone  and  thrown 
hiuMititf  into  the  ^asts  of  the  tyrant  of  Italy;  this  misantiirope, 
wiio  delimited  on^  in  the  sQenee  of  fields,  and  perpetually  praisBd 
n  seelmied  life,  now  inhabits  the  most  bustling  of  cities !"  At 
FloKBoe,  his  friends  entertadned  the  same  sentiments,  and  wrote 
to  him  reproachlhUy  on  the  snbject  "  I  would  wish  to  be  silent," 
aBy»  Boeeaecio,  **  bot  I  cannot  hold  my  peaice.  My  reverence  for 
jtm.  would  indine  me  to  hold  silence-,  but  my  indignation  obligee 
mo  to  speafc  out.  How  has  Silvanus  acted?  "  (Under  the  name  of 
Silvanaa  he  oonefaes  that  of  Petrarch,  in  allnsion  to  his  love  of 
fvral  retirement.)  '*  He  has  forgotten  his  dignity ;  he  has  forgotten 
ail  the  hmguage  he  used  to  hoM  respecting  the  staite  of  Italy,  his 
Imtred  of  the  Arehbishop,  and  his  love  of  liberty;  and  he  would 
impnsoB  the  Muses  in  that  court.  To  whom  cait  we  now  give 
•uriyth^  when  Silvanus,  who  formerly  pronounced  the  Visconti  a 
oud  tyrant,  has  now  bowed  himself  to  the  yoke  which  he  once  so 
hoUUv  eondemned?  How  has  the  Visconti  obtained  this  truckling. 
udliea  nmtiwr  Kin^  Robert,  nor  the  Pope,  nor  the  Emperor,  could 
ever  obtain?  You  will  say,  perhapR,  that  you  have  been  ill-used 
by  jour  frUow-citizens,  who  have  withheld  from  you  your  paternal 
mupmU.  I  lUsappove  not  your  just  indignation;  but  Heaven 
wMA  I  should  befaeve  that,  nghteously  and  honestly,  any  injury, 
ftom  whomsoever  we  may  receive  it,  ean  justify  our  talong  pairt 
i  oar  eountgy.  It  is  in  vain  lor  you  to  allege  that  yon  have 
iadtod  him  to  war  agamst  our  country,  nor  lent  him  either 
r  arm  or  advioe.  How  can  you  be  happy  with  him,  whilst  you 
are  hearing  of  the  ruins,  the  conflagraAionB,  the  imprisomnents, 
~he  deaths,  and  tho  mpines,  tliat  he  spreads  around  lum?  " 
IVibvch's  answais  to  these  and  other  reproaches  whieh  hk 
i  aeiiC  t*  ham  were  cold,  vague,  and  nnsalasfiictory.  He 
lthrtholmdaa«rifioedhisyiiertgr;  omI  told  BMsoMsem  thai; 
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after  a]],  it  was  less  humiliating  to  be  subservient  to  a  single 
tyrant  than  to  be,  as  he,  Boccaccio,  was,  subservient  to  a  whole 
tyrannical  people.  This  was  an  unwise,  implied  confession  on  the 
part  of  Petrardi  that  he  was  the  slave  of  ViscontL  Sismondi  mar 
be  rather  harsh  in  pronouncing  Petrarch  to  have  been  all  his  li& 
a  Troubadour ;  but  there  is  something  in  his  friendship  with  the 
Lord  of  Milan  that  palliates  the  accusation.  In  spite  of  this  severe 
letter  from  Boccaccio,  it  is  strange,  and  vet,  methinks,  honourabla 
to  both,  that  their  friendship  was  never  broken. 

Levati,  in  his  "  Viaggi  di  Petrarea"  ascribes  the  poef  s  settle- 
ment at  Milan  to  his  desire  of  accumulating  a  little  money,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  his  natural  children ;  and  in  some  of  Petrarch*s 
letters,  subsequent  to  this  period,  there  are  allusions  to  his  own 
circumstances  which  give  countenance  to  this  suspicion. 

However  this  may  be,  Petrarch  deceived  himself  if  he  expected 
to  have  long  tranquillity  in  sudi  a  court  as  that  of  Milan.  He 
was  perpetually  obliged  to  visit  the  Viscontis,  and  to  be  present  at 
every  feast  that  they  gave  to  honour  the  arrival  of  any  illustrious 
stranger.  A  more  than  usually  important  visitant  soon  came  to 
Milan,  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Egidio  Albomoz,  who  arrived  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  with  a  view  to  restore  to  the  Church  large 
portions  of  its  territory  which  had  been  seized  by  some  powerful 
similies.  The  Cardinal  entered  Milan  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1868.  John  Visconti,  though  fur  from  being  delighted  at  his 
arrival,  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses of  his  numerous  retinue,  and  treated  him  ma^piificenlly. 
He  went  out  himself  to  meet  him,  two  miles  from  the  cily,  accom- 
panied by  his  nephews  and  his  courtiers,  including;  Petrarch. 
Our  poet  joined  the  suite  of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  rode  near 
him/  The  Legate  and  his  retinue  rode  also  on  horseback.  When 
the  two  parties  met,  the  dust,  that  rose  in  clouds  from  the  feet  of 
the  horses,  prevented  them  frt>m  discerning  each  other.  Petrurch, 
who  had  advanced  beyond  the  rest,  found  himself,  he  knew  not 
how,  in  the  midst  of  the  Legate's  train,  and  very  near  to  him. 
8alutatio;is  passed  on  either  side,  but  with  veiy  little  speaking, 
lor  tile  dust  had  dried  their  throats. 

Petrarch  made  a  backward  movement,  to  re^^  his  place 
among  his  company.  His  horse,  in  backing,  dipped  with  Ins 
hind-legs  into  a  ditch  on  the  side  of  the  road,  but,  by  a  sort  of 
miracle,  the  animal  kept  his  fore-feet  for  some  time  on  the  top  of 
the  ditch.  If  he  had  udlen  back,  he  must  have  crushed  his  rider. 
Petrarch  was  not  afraid,  for  he  was  not  aware  of  his  danoer;  bat 
Galeazzo  Visconti  and  his  people  dismounted  to  rescue  tiie  poet^ 
who  escaped  without  imury. 

The  Legate  treated  Petrarch,  who  littie  expected  it,  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  distinction,  and,  grantiog  all  that  he  asked 
ior  his  friends,  pressed  him  to  mention  something  worthy  of  his 
own  acceptance,    Petrarch  replied:  «*  When  I  ask  fixr  my  friend*, 
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is  it  not  the  same  as  for  myself?  Haye  I  not  the  highest  satis&c- 
t&OB  in  reoeiTing  fiivonrs  for  them  ?  I  have  long  put  a  rein  on  my 
own  desires.    Of  what,  then,  can  I  stand  in  need  ?"  * 

After  the  departore  of  the  Legate,  Petrarch  retired  to  his  riM  tn 
mrbe.  In  a  letter  dated  thence  to  his  friend  the  Prior  of  the  Holy 
Apoedes,  we  find  him  acknowledging  feelings  that  were  fax 
d&tant  from  settled  contentment  "  You  have  heard,"  he  says, 
**  how  mneh  my  peace  has  been  disturbed,  and  my  leisure  broken 
in  apon,  by  an  importunate  crowd  and  by  unforeseen  occupations. 
The  Legate  has  left  Milan.  He  was  receiyed  at  Florence  with 
unboonded  applause :  as  for  poor  me,  I  am  again  in  my  retreat. 
I  have  been  long  free,  happy,  and  master  of  my  time ;  but  I  feel, 
«t  present,  that  liberty  and  leisure  are  only  for  souls  of  con- 
summate Tutue.  When  we  are  not  of  that  class  of  beings, 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  a  heart  subject  to  the  passions  than 
to  be  free,  idle,  and  saone.  The  snares  of  voluptuousness  are  theti 
more  dangerous,  and  corrupt  thoughts  gain  an  easier  entrance-* 
above  all,  love,  that  seducing  tormentor,  from  whom  I  thought 
that  I  had  now  nothing  more  to  fear." 

From  these  expressions  we  might  almost  conclude  that  he  had 

rn  foOen  in  love ;  but  if  it  was  so,  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
object  of  his  new  passion. 

During  his  half-retirement  Petrarch  learned  news  which  dis- 
torbed  his  repose.  A  courier  arrived,  one  night,  bringing  an 
afcooont  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  in  a  naval 
combat  with  that  of  the  Venetians,  which  took  place  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1353,  near  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  letters  wliich 
the  poet  had  written,  in  order  to  conciliate  those  two  republics, 
bad  proved  as  useless  as  the  pacificatory  efforts  of  Clement  VI. 
and  his  successor,  Innocent.  Petrarch,  who  had  constantly  pre- 
dicted the  eventual  success  of  Genoa,  could  harcUy  believe  his 
senses,  when  he  heard  of  the  Grenoese  being  defeated  at  sea.  He 
wrote  a  letter  of  lamentation  and  astonishment  on  the  subject  to 
his  friend  Guide  Settimo.  He  saw,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  eyes  of 
his  country  destroying  the  other.  The  courier,  who  brought 
these  tidings  to  Milan,  gave  a  distressing  account  of  the  state  of 
Genoa,  ^ere  was  not  a  fomily  which  had  not  lost  one  of  its 
members. 

Petrarch  passed  a  whole  night  in  composing  a  letter  to  the 
Genoese,  in  which  he  exhorted  them,  after  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  never  to  despair  of  the  repubhc.  His  lecture  never 
reached  them.  On  aw^ening  in  the  morning,  Petrarch  learned 
that  the  Genoese  had  lost  every  spark  of  their  courage,  and  that 
the  day  before  they  had  subscrioed  the  most  humiliating  con- 
cesaons  in  despair. 

It  has  been  luleged  by  some  of  his  biographers  that  Petrarch 
snpprcMsed  his  letter  to  the  Genoese  from  his  fear  of  the  Visconti 
fomily.    John  Visconti  had  views  on  Genoa,  which  was  a  port  so 
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pretty  freely  against  the  political  character  of  the  ancient  orator. 
The  same  opinion  as  to  Cicero's  weakness  seems  rather  to  have 
gained  ground  in  later  ages.  At  least,  it  is  now  agreed  that 
Clicero's  political  life  will  not  hear  throughout  an  uncharitahle 
iuTestigation,  though  the  political  difficulties  of  his  time  demand 
abundant  allowance. 

Petrarch  departed  next  morning  for  Verona,  where  he  reckoned 
on  remaining  only  for  a  few  days ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  resist  the  importunities  of  Azzo  Correggio,  Guglielmo  di  Pas- 
trengo,  and  his  other  friends.  By  them  he  was  detained  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month.  "  The  requests  of  a  friend/'  lie 
said,  on  this  occasion,  '*  are  always  chains  upon  me." 

Petrarch  arrived,  for  the  sixth  time,  at  Vaucluse  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1S51.  He  first  announced  himself  to  Philip  of  Cabassolcs, 
Bishop  of  Cayaillon,  to  whom  he  had  already  sent,  during  Ids 
journey,  some  Latin  verses,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Vaucluse  as 
the  most  charming  place  in  the  universe.  *'  When  a  child,"  he 
says,  "  I  visited  it,  and  it  nourished  my  youth  in  its  sunny  bosom. 
When  crown  to  manhood,  I  passed  some  of  the  pleasantest  years 
of  my  Bfe  in  the  shut-up  valley.  Grown  old,  I  wish  to  pass  in  it 
my  last  years." 

The  sight  of  his  romantic  hermitage,  of  tRe  capacious  grotto 
which  had  listened  to  his  sighs  for  Laura,  of  his  garden,  and  of 
his  library,  was,  undoubtedly,  sweet  to  Petrarch ;  and,  thou{ 
had  promised  Boccaccio  to  come  back  to  Italy,  he  had  no 
fortitude  to  determine  on  a  sudden  return.    He  writes  to  o  i 
his  Italian  friends,  "  When  I  left  my  native  country,  I  proi 
to  return  to  it  in  the  autumn;  but  time,  place,  and  circumsta 
often  oblige  us  to  change  our  resolutions.   As  £ur  as  I  can  jud 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  remain  here  for  two  years.   My  fr 
in  Italy,  I  trust,  wiU  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  keep  my  promi 
them.    The  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind  must  serve  a 
excuse.    I  iiave  now  experienced  that  change  of  place  is  the 
thing  which  can  long  keep  from  us  the  ennui  that  is  insepa 
from  a  sedentary  life." 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  Vaucluse  threw  recollections  te 
though  melancholy,  over  Petrarch's  mind,  it  does  not  appear 
Avignon  had  assumed  any  new  charm  in  his  absence :  01 
contrary,  he  found  it  plunged  more  than  ever  in  luxury,  wa 
ness,  and  gluttony.    Clement  VI.  had  replenished  the  diur< 
the  request  of  the  French  kins,  with  numbers  of  cardinals, : 
of  whom  were  so  young  and  ncentious,  that  the  most  scand 
abominations  prevailed  amongst  them.    "At  this  time," 
Matthew  Villani,  **no  regard  was  paid  either  to  leamit 
virtue ;  and  a  man  needed  not  to  blu^  for  anything,  if  he 
cover  his  head  witii  a  red  hat.    Pietro  Kuggiero,  one  of 
exemplary  new  cardinals,  was  only  eif^hteen  years  of  age." 
trarch  vented  his  indignation  on  this  occasion  in  his  66^ 
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eclogne,  wbidi  is  a  satire  upon  the  Pontiff  and  his  caidinals,  the 
inteilocutorB  beii^  Micione,  or  Clement  himseli^  and  Epi,  or  the 
city  of  Avignon.  The  noem,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  donded  with 
aUegoiy,  and  denaturalized  with  pastoral  conceits ;  yet  it  is  worth 
being  explored  by  any  one  amdons  to  trace  the  first  fountains  of 
reform  among  Cawolics,  as  a  proof  of  church  abuses  having  been 
exposed,  two  centuries  before  the  Beformation,  by  a  Catholic  and 

At  this  crisis,  fhe  Court  of  Avignon,  which,  in  &ct,  had  not 
known  very  well  what  to  do  about  me  afiairs  of  Rome,  were  now 
anxious  to  inquire  what  sort  of  government  would  be  the  most 
advisable,  after  the  ML  of  Rienzo.  Since  that  event,  the  Cardinal 
I«gaie  bad  re-established  the  ancient  government,  bavins  created 
two  senators,  the  one  from  the  house  of  Coloima,  the  otner  from 
that  of  the  Orrini  But,  very  soon,  those  houses  were  divided  by 
diseovd,  and  the  city  was  plunged  into  all  the  evils  which  it  had 
suffered  before  the  existence  of  the  Tribuneship.  "The  oom- 
munity  at  large,"  says  Matthew  Villani,  "  returned  to  such  con- 
dition, that  stnmgers  and  travellers  found  themselves  like  sheep 
among  wolves."  Clement  VI.  was  wearv  of  seeing  the  metropolis 
of  Christianity  a  prey  to  anarchy.  He  therefore  cnose  four  cardi- 
nals, whose  united  deliberations  might  appease  these  troubles, 
and  he  imagined  that  he  could  establish  in  Rome  a  form  of 
{{ovemment  that  should  be  durable.  The  cardinals  requested 
Petrarch  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  important  affair.  Petrarch 
wrote  to  them  a  most  eloquent  epistle,  full  of  enthusiastic  ideas  of 
the  grandeur  of  Rome.  It  is  not  exactlv  known  what  effect  he 
produced  by  his  writing  on  this  subject;  but  on  that  account  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  he  wrote  in  vain. 

Petrarch  had  brought  to  Avignon  his  son  John,  who  was  still 
rer^  young.  He  had  obtained  for  him  a  canonicate  at  Verona. 
Thither  he  immediately  despatched  him,  with  letters  to  Gnglielmo 
di  Pastrengo  and  Rinaido  di  Villa  Franca,  charging  the  former  of 
these  friends  to  superintend  his  son's  general  character  and  man- 
aeis,  and  the  other  to  cultivate  his  understanding.  Petrarch,  in 
his  letter  to  Rinaido,  gives  a  description  of  John,  which  is  neither 
very  flattering  to  the  youth,  nor  calculated  to  give  us  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  other's  mode  of  managing  his  education.  By  his 
own  account,  it  ^P|pears  that  he  had  never  brought  the  boy  to 
confide  in  him.  This  was  a  capital  fiiult,  for  the  young  are 
naftnraOy  ingenuous ;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  their  confidence  is 
the  very  first  ^ep  towards  their  docility;  and,  for  maintaining 
parental  authority,  there  is  no  need  to  overawe  them.  **  As  &r  as 
I  can  judge  of  my  son,"  says  Petrarch, "  he  has  a  tolerable  under- 
standing ;  bat  I  am  not  certain  of  tiiis,  for  I  do  not  sufficiently 
know  mm.  When  he  is  with  me  he  always  keeps  silence; 
wfaedier  ut  presence  is  irksome  and  confusing  to  him,  or  whether 
shame  for  hu  ignonmce  closes  his  lips.    I  suspect  it  is  the  latter, 
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for  I  peroeiTe  too  desrlj  his  azitipaiii.j  to  kttank  I'lie^er  Btm  it 
stronger  in  any  one ;  he  dieads  and  deieate  nothiiig  so  much  as  a 
book ;  yet  he  waa  Intrant  up  at  Parma»  Vesona,  and  Padua.  I 
somethnea  dieect  &  &w  tHuip  plaaaantnea  at  this  diapoaition. 
'Take  oaro,'  I  say,  'ieat  jaa  ahoold  edipae  year  noghbonr, 
Virgil.'  When  I  tfldk  in  this  manner,  he  looks  down  and  Uiiahes. 
Qk&tliis  behaviour  alone  I  build  my  hope.  He  is  modeat,  and  haci 
a  docility  which  renders  liim  susceptible  of  every  impression." 
This  is  a  melancholy  confession,  oA  the  part  of  Petrarch,  of  his 
own  iticonpetencc  to  make  the  moat  of  his  son's  mind,  and  a 
oonfeeaion  the  more  coavinmng  that  it  ia  made  uncoasciously. 

In  the  summer  of  1352,  the  people  of  Avignon  witnessed  the 
impressive  spectacle  of  the  fiir-fiBaned  Tribune  Kienzo  entering 
their  ci^,  but  in  a  style  very  diflferent  from  the  pomp  of  has  lato 
processions  in  Home.  He  had  now  for  his  attendants  only  two 
aorchers,  between  whom  he  walked  as  a  prisoner.  It  is  necessaxy 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  circumstances  which  befell  Rienza 
after  his  ioll,  and  whieh  braught  him  now  to  the  Pope's  tribunal 
at  Avignon. 

.  Petrarch  says  of  him  at  this  period,  "  The  Tribune,  formexly 
so  powerful  and  dreaded,  but  now  the  most  unhappy  of  mem^  haus 
been  brou^t  hither  as  a  prisoner.  I  praised  and  I  adored  him.  I 
loved  his  virtue,  and  I  admired  his  courage.  I  tliought  that  Home 
Diras  about  to  resume,  under  him,  the  empire  she  formerly  held. 
Ah !  had  he  continued  as  he  began,  he  would  have  been  praised 
and  admired  by  the  world  and  by  posterity.  On  entering  the 
dty,"  Petrarch  continues, '"  he  inquired  if  I  was  there.  I  knew 
not  whether  he  hoped  for  succour  from  me,  or  what  I  could  do 
to  serve  him.  In  tlie  process  against  him  they  accuse  him  of 
nothing  criminaL  Tliey  cannot  impute  to  him  having  joined  with 
bad'men.  All  that  they  charge  Imn  with  is  an  attempt  to  give 
freedom  to  the  republic,  and  to  make  Home  the  centre  ol''  its 
government  .  And  is  this  a  crime  wortliy  of  the  wheel  or  the 
gibbet  ?  A  Roman  citizen  afflicted  to  see  his  country,  which  is 
by  right  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  skre  of  the  vilest  of 
men!  " 

Clement  waa  glad  to  have  Bienzo  in  his  power,  and  orderad 
him  into  his  presence.  Thither  the  Tribune  came,  not  in  the 
least  diseoncerted.  He  denied  the  accusation  of  heresy,  and  ist- 
sisted  that  his  cause  shoukL  be  re-omunined  witli  more  aquily. 
Tlie  Pope  made  him  no  reply,  but  imprisoned  him  in  a  high 
tower,  in  which  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  the  floor  of  hie 
apartment  In  ether  respects  he  waa  treated  mildly,  allowed 
books  to  read,  and  supplied  with  dishes  from  the  Pope  s  Iriti*^^ 

BimuBo  begged  to  be  allowed  an  advocate  to  defend  htaat;  bia 
request  was  refused.  This  refusal  enraged  Petrajrch,  who  wcote, 
aocording  to  De  Bade  and  others,  on  this  occasion^  tlmt  myatarieas 
tfftter^  which  ia  fimnd  in  hia  "  Epistlea  without  a  titfa,**    It^jft 
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4xf  llie  embam.  He  went  with  confidence,  flattering  himself  that 
he  should  find  the  Venetians  more  tractable  and  disposed  to  peace, 
both  firom  their  feat  of  John  Visconti,  and  firom  some  diecks 
which  their  fleet  had  experienced,  since  their  victory  off  Sardinia. 
But  he  was  nnpleasanuy  astomshed  to  find  the  Venetians  more 
exasperated  thiui  hnmbled  by  their  recent  losses,  and  by  the 
union  of  the  Lord  of  Milan  with  the  Genoese.  All  his  eloquence 
could  not  bing  them  to  accept  the  proposals  he  had  to  offer. 
Petrarch  completely  fiedled  in  hu  negotiation,  and,  after  passing  a 
month  at  Venice,  he  returned  to  Mifim  full  of  chagrin. 

Two  circumstances  seem  to  have  contributed  to  render  the 
Venetians  intractable.  The  princes  with  whom  they  were  leagued 
had  taken  into  their  pay  the  mercenary  troops  of  Count  Lando, 
which  composed  a  very  formidable  force ;  and  further,  the  Em- 
peror pronused  io  appear  very  soon  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
anny. 

Some  months  afterwards,  Petrarch  wrote  to  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
saying,  that  he  saw  with  grief  that  the  hearts  of  the  Venetians 
were  shut  against  wise  counsels,  and  he  then  praises  John  Visconti 
as  a  lover  of  peace  and  humanity. 

After  a  considerable  interval,  Andrea  Dandolo  answered  our 
poets  letter,  and  was  very  sarcastic  upon  him  for  his  eulogy  on 
John  Visconti.  At  this  moment,  Visconti  was  arming  the  Genoese 
fleet,  the  command  of  whidi  he  gave  to  Paganiuo  Doria,  the 
admiral  who  had  beaten  the  Venetians  iu  ^e  Propontis.  Doria 
set  sail  with  thirty-three  vessels,  entered  the  Adriatic,  sacked  and 
pillaged  some  towns,  and  did  much  damage  on  the  Venetian  coast. 
The  news  of  this  descent  spread  consternation  in  Venice.  It  waft 
believed  that  the  Genoese  fleet  were  in  the  roads ;  and  the  Doge 
took  all  possible  precautions  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  State. 

But  Dandolo's  health  cave  way  at  this  crisis,  vexed  as  he  was 
to  see  the  maiden  dty  so  himibled  in  her  pride«  His  constitution 
rapidly  decUned,  and  he  died  the  8th  of  September,  1354.  He 
was  extremely  popular  among  the  Venetians.  Petrarch,  in  a 
letter  written  shortly  after  his  death,  says  of  him :  "  He  was  a 
virtuous  man,  upright,  full  of  love  and  zeal  for  his  republic ; 
learned,  eloquent,  wise,  and  aflable.  He  had  only  one  fault,  to 
wit,  that  he  loved  war  too  much.  From  this  error  he  judged  of  a 
cause  by  its  event.  The  luckiest  cause  always  appeared  to  him 
the  most  just,  which  made  him  often  repeat  what  Sdpio  Afiicanus 
said,  and  what  Lucan  makes  Csesar  repeat:  *  Hsec  ades  victum 
&ctnra  nocentem.' " 

If  Dandolo  had  lived  a  little  longer,  and  continued  his  ethical 
theory  of  judging  a  cause  by  its  success,  he  would  have  had  a  hint, 
from  the  disasters  of  Venice,  that  his  own  cause  was  not  the  moat 
i-ichteous.  The  Genoese,  Laving  surprised  the  Venetians  off  the 
island  of  Sapienza,  obtained  one  of  the  completest  victories  on 
record.    All  the  Venetian  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  one  that 
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BolicitatioiiB  of  his  fiiends,  to  aoonyt  the  office.  Bat  befine  he 
could  enter  upon  it,  an  objection  to  his  filling  it  was  nnezpeciedly 
started.  It  was  disooveied  that  his  sfyle  was  too  lofty  to  suit  the 
hmnUity  of  the  Roman  Ghnich.  The  elevation  of  Petrarch's  sigrle 
might  be  obvious,  but  certainly  the  humility  of  the  Church  was  a 
bright  discoveiy.  Petraxch,  according  to  his  own  account*  so  £ur 
from  promising  to  bring  down  his  magniloquence  to  a  level  with 
church  humilify,  seized  the  objection  as  an  excuse  for  declining 
the  secretaiyship.  He  compares  his  joy  on  this  occasion  to  that 
of  a  prisoner  finding  the  gates  of  his  prison  thrown  open.  He 
returned  to  Vauduse,  where  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  autumn, 
when  he  meant  to  return  to  Italy.  He  mas  describes,  in  a  letter 
to  his  dear  Simonides,  &e  manner  of  life  which  he  there  led : — 

'*  I  make  war  upon  my  body,  which  I  r^ard  as  my  enemy. 
My  eyes,  that  have  made  me  commit  so  many  follies,  are  wdl 
fixed  on  a  safe  object  They  look  only  on  a  woman  who  is 
withered,  dark,  and  sunburnt  Her  soul,  however,  is  as  white  as 
her  complexion  is  black,  and  she  has  the  air  of  being  so  little  con* 
scions  of  her  own  appearance,  that  her  homeliness  may  be  said  to 
become  her.  She  passes  whole  days  in  the  open  fields,  when  the 
grasshoppers  can  scarcely  endure  the  sun.  Her  tanned  hide 
braves  the  heats  of  the  dog-star,  and,  in  the  evening,  she  aixivefi 
as  fresh  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  bed.  She  does  all  the  work 
of  my  house,  besides  taking  care  of  her  husband  and  children  and 
attending  my  pfuests.  She  seems  occupied  with  everybody  but 
herself.  At  night  she  sleeps  on  vine-branches;  she  eats  only 
black  bread  and  roots,  and  drinks  water  and  vineflar.  If  you 
were  to  give  her  anythin|[  more  deUcate,  she  would  be  the  wane 
for  it :  such  is  the  force  of  habit 

"  Though  I  have  still  two  fine  suits  of  dothes,  I  never  wear 
them.  If  yol^  saw  me,  you  would  take  me  for  a  labourer  or  a 
shepherd,  though  I  was  once  so  tasteful  in  mv  dress.  The  times 
are  changed;. the  e^es  which  I  wished  to  please  are  now  shut: 
and,  perhaps,  even  if  they  were  opened,  they  would  not  fiow  have 
the  same  empire  over  me." 

In  another  letter  finom  Vauduse,  he  says :  "  I  rise  at  midnight ; 
I  go  out  at  break  of  day;  I  study  in  the  fidds  as  in  my  library ; 
I  read,  I  write,  I  dream ;  I  struggle  against  indolence,  luxury^ 
and  pleasure.  I  wander  all  day  among  the  arid  mountains,  the 
firesh  valleys,  and  tile  deep  caverns.  I  walk  much  on  the  banks 
of  the  Soiffue,  where  I  meet  no  one  to  distract  me.  I  recall  the 
past  I  delibeiate  on  the  future ;  and,  in  this  contemplation.  I  find 
a  resource  aoainst  my  solitude."  In  the  same  letter  he  avows 
that  he  could  accustom  himself  to  any  habitation  in  the  world, 
except  Avignon.    At  this  time  he  was  meditating  to  reeroes  the 


rl}r  in  September,  1352,  the  Cardinal  of  Bonloone  departed 
for  Ftais,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  fie  IQqgs  eC 
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tanee  uid  En^^Mid.  Petrarch  went  to  take  his  leave  of  him, 
nd  aaked  if  he  had  any  orders  for  Italy,  for  whioh  he  expected 
aoon  to  set  oat  Hie  Cardbial  told  him  that  he  should  be  only  a 
mcmtii  nptm  his  jonmer,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  Aviffnon 
on  his  retnm.  He  had,  in  fact,  kind  views  with  regara  to 
PMiareh.  He  wished  to  procure  for  him  some  good  establish* 
sent  in  France,  and  wrote  to  him  upon  his  route,  "Pray 
do  not  depart  yet  Wait  until  I  return,  or,  at  least,  until  I  write 
to  yon  on  an  important  afiair  that  concerns  yourself."  This  letter, 
vfaich,  by  the  way,  evinces  that  our  poet's  circumstances  were  not 
jndependent  of  church  promotion,  changed  the  plans  of  Petrarch, 
who  remained  at  Avignon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  months  of 
Scntember  and  October.  '      ■  ■  '*"  ' 

Ihning  tiiis  delay,  he  heard  constant  reports  of  the  war  that 
was  going  on  between  the  Gtenoese  and  the  Venetians.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1352,  their  fleets  met  in  the  Propontis,  and  had 
a  conflict  almost  unexampled,  which  lasted  during  two  days  and 
a  tempestaons  ni^t.  l£e  Genoese,  upon  the  whole,  had  the 
adfantag^  and,  in  revenge  for  the  Greeks  havingaided  the  Vene- 
tiana,  they  made  a  league  with  the  Turks.  The  Pope,  who  had  it 
eamesily  at  heart  to  put  a  stop  to  this  fittal  war,  engaged  the 
belhgerantB  to  send  their  ambassadors  to  Avignon,  and  mere  to 
teeat  for  peace.  The  ambassadors  came ;  but  a  whole  month  was 
i^ent  in  negotiations  which  ended  in  nothing.  Petrarch  in  vain 
employed  his  eloquence,  and  the  Pope  his  conciliating  talents. 
In  these  drcumstanoes,  Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Genoese  ' 
govenunent,  which  does  infinite  credit  to  his  head  and  his  heart 
He  used  every  aigmnent  that  common  sense  or  humanity  could 
suggest  to  show  the  folly  of  the  war,  but  his  arguments  were 
Hhitnm  away  on  spirits  too  fierce  for  reasoning. 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter,  as  the  Cardinid  of  Boulogne 
had  not  kept  his  word  about  returning  to  Avignon,  and  as  he 
heaid  no  news  of  him,  Petrarch  determmed  to  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  aeoordingly  started  on  the  16th  of  November,  1352;  but 
scarcely  had  he  left  lus  own  house,  with  all  his  papers,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  heavy  fiedls  of  rain.  At  first  he  thought  of 
going  back  immediately ;  but  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  pro- 
eaeded  as  far  as  Cavadlon,  which  is  two  leagues  from  Vauduse, 
in  otder  to  take  leave  of  his  Mend,  the  Bishop  of  Cabassole.  Hia 
0ood  ftiand  was  very  unweU,  but  received  him  with  joy,  and 
pfcwnd  him  to  pass  tibe  ni^t  under  his  roof  That  ni^t  and  all 
the  next  day  it  rained  so  heavily  that  Petrarch,  more  nt>m  fear  of 
hto  books  and  papers  being  damaged  than  firom  anxiety  about  his 
own  health,  gave  up  his  Italian  journey  for  the  present,  and, 
xetunung  to  Vauduse,  spent  there  the  rest  of  November  and  the 
whole  of  December,  1852.  ^_ 

mHy  in  December,  Petrardli  heard  of  Ihe  death  of  Clement  VT. , 
and  Dui  event  gave  him  occasion  for  more  epistles,  both  against 
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the  Komaa:  obvxfe  and  his  enemies,  tlie  vhymamtm.  OeBimirtt 
death  was  aeenbed  to  different  caoaes.  Petzarch,  of  couzae,  im- 
puted it  to  hia  doctoBi.  Villani's  opiniea  is  the  most  probaUsv ' 
tint  he  died  of  a  piotracted  ifever.  He  was  buried  wiA.  gnat 
pomp  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Ayigpea ;  but  hn  reauiins, 
after  some  tone,  were  vemoved  to  the  abbey  of  Chaise  Bien,  in 
AttTergne,  where  his  tomb  was  Tiolated  by  the  Huguenots  iai 
1662.  Scandal  says  that  tiiey  made  a  fix3tiball  of  his  head,  and 
^^  the  M^Lrquia  de  Coaston  afterwards  coorerted  his  skull  ints 
m  drinking-eup. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  his  Holiness  nerer  stood  hi^  in 
the  good  graces  of  Fetiarch.  He  was  a  Limousin,  wlio  nsTer 
loved  Italy  so  much  as  Gascony,  and,  in  place  of  re-estahhsfaing 
the  holy  seat  at  Bome,  he  completed  the  building  of  the  papiU 
palace  at  ATignon,  which  hie  preidecessor  had  begun.  These  weiv 
iKdta  that  edipsed  all  the  good  (pudities  of  Clement  VI.  in  Ite 
eyes  of  Petrarch,  and,  in  the  sixtii  of  his  eclogues,  the  poet 
luM  drawn  the  character  of  Clement  in  odious  colours,  and,  witk 
equal  freedom,  has  described  most  of  tlie  cardinals  of  his  court. 
Whether  there  was  perfect  consistency  between  this  hatred  to  the 
Pope  and  his  thinking,  as  he  eertainly  did  for  a  time,  of  beoomii^ 
his  secretary,  may  admit  of  a  doubt  I  am  not,  however,  dia^oeeS 
to  deny  some  aUo^'anee  to  Petrarch  for  his  dislike  of  Clement^ 
who  was  a  vohiptuaiy  in  private  hfe,  and  a  eomipted  ruler  of  the 
Church. 

Early  in  May,  1358,  Petrarch  departed  fbr  Italy,  and  we  find 
him  very  soon  afterwards  at  the  palace  of  John  Visconti  of  Mihut, 
whom  he  used  t&  call  the  greatest  man  in  Italy.  This  prince, 
umting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  civil  power,  reigned  abecMute  in 
Milan.  He  was  mast^  of  Lombaniy,  and  made  all  Italy  tremble 
at  his  hostility.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  despotism,  John  Visconti  was 
ft  lover  of  letters,  and  fond  of  having  hterazy  men  at  liis  court. 
He  exercised  o  cunning  influence  over  our  poet,  and  detained  him. 
Petrarch,  knowing  that  Milan  was  a  troubled  city  and  a  stonny 
aourt,  tc^d  the  Prince  that,  being  a  priest,  has  vocation  did  not 
permit  him  to  live  in  a  princely  court,  and  in  the  midst  of  ams. 
"For  that  matter,"  replied  the  AidibiBhop,  "I  am  myself  aa 
ecclesiastic;  I  wish  to  press  no  empk)3nnent  upon  you,  but  only 
to  request  you  to  remain  as  on  ornament  of  ray  court"  Pelnutsh, 
taken  by  suiprise,  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  his  hnportunities. 
All  that  he  bargained  fin*  was,  that  he  should  have  a  habitetioii 
sufficiently  distimt  &om  the  city,  and  tttat  he  ^ouM  not  hm 
obliged  to  make  any  change  in  his  ordinary  mode  of  Hring.  The 
Archbishop  was  too  happy  to  possess  him  on  these  tenns. 

Petrarch,  aceordin^y ,  took  up  his  habitation  in  the  western  pari 

oTSt 


of  the  city,  near  the  Vercellina  gate,  and  the  eh«ch 
Ambxoaia    His  house  was  Ouiked  with  two  towms,.  sto«d  hrimid 
the  cify  wall,  and  koked  out  upon  »  rich  mil  IrTimrifiil  miMiiij,  m 
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IvM the  AlfB,  ike  tops  of  whichv  although  it  was:  gnimiier,  vesa 
lOi  Mvexed  w^  ibow.  Gveaife  waa  tha  joy  of  Petrardi  vhsn.  ha 
fBSDd  faiimetf  in  a  honaa  naar  the  charoh  of  that  Saint  Ambfoaio, 
fer  "vduvta  ha  had  always  diasished  a  peculiar  reference.  He 
luaaif  talla  as  tlint  he  neirar  entesed  thait  temple  without  ex* 
f  kmiag  iddndled  devotion.  He  viaited  the  statue  of  tiie  saint, 
vlieh  waa  nichad  in  one  of  the  walls,  and  the  stone  fignie  seemed 
la  kiaa  to  breaAhe,  aodi  was  the  najesty  and  tranquillity  of  the 
Kolptnre.  Near  the  chmch  arose  the  eluipel,  where  St  Aixgustin^ 
after  hia  Tiatory  ovar  hb  refractoiy  passoona,  waa  bathed  in  the 
laered  fdontKya  of  St  Antbrany,  and  abaolvad  from  penance  fi» 
Ida  past  fife. 

All  thia  tnna,  whilst  Petnardi  was  so  wall  pleased  with  his  new 
abode,  his  friends  ware  astonished,  and  even  graved,  at  his  iinng 
Umaelf  at  M3an.  At  AyigooA,  Socrates,  Gindo  Settimo,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  said  among  themselves,  **  What!  this  proad 
lapabfiean,  who  hraallied  Botiiing  but  independence,  who  scorned 
an  aAee  in  the  papal  court  as  a  gilded  yoke,  has  gone  and  thrown 
Umaelf  into  tiie  chains  of  the  t^nrant  of  Italy;  this  misantinrope, 
aho  dali^^ited  only  in  the  silence  of  fields,  and  perpetoally  praised 
a  seefaidiBd  fife,  now  inhabits  the  most  bustling  of  cities!"  At 
Ploasnee,  his  friends  entertained  the  same  sentiments,  and  wrote 
ta  him  reproachftilly  on  the  subject.  "  I  would  wish  to  be  silent,*' 
aajra  Boeeaacio^  "but  I  cannot  hold  my  peace.  My  reverence  fin* 
you  weold  incline  me  to  lu)ld  silence,  but  my  indignation  obligea 
mm  to  apeak  out.  How  has  Silvanus  acted?  "  (Under  the  name  of 
ifihrannA  he  eoocfaea  that  of  Petrarch,  in  allusion  to  his  love  of 
rani  retunenent.)  *'  He  has  forgotten  his  dignity;  he  has  forgotten 
iB  tiie  laagua^  he  used  to  hold  respecting  the  state  of  Italy,  his 
hatred  of  the  Arehbishop,  and  his  love  of  liberty;  and  he  would 
iaiprisaii  the  Muses  in  that  court  To  whom  can  we  now  give 
oar  friCfa,  when  Silvanus.  who  formerly  pronounced  the  Viseonti  a 
crad  tynuit,  has  now  bowed  himself  to  the  yoke  which  he  onco  so 
boUly  condemned?  How  has  the  Viseonti  obtained  this  truckling, 
aikiah  naither  King  Robert,  nor  the  Pope,  nor  the  Emperor,  could 
ever  obtain?  You  will  say,  perhapR.  that  you  have  been  ill-used 
b^your  fellow-dfizens,  who  have  withheld  from  you  your  paternal 
■li^ietly.  I  diaapprove  not  your  just  indignation :  but  Heaven 
MM  I  should  believe  that,  righteously  and  honestly,  any  injury, 
froBi  wtMooBoerver  wa  mav  receive  it,  can  justify  our  taking  part 
agiiiial  our  country.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  allege  that  you  have 
aoi  incited  hha  to  war  against  our  country,  nor  lent  him  either 
yaav  arm  or  adviee.  How  can  you  be  happy  with  him,  whilst  you 
an  hearing  of  the  ruins,  the  conflagiationB,  the  imprisonmentB, 
ttK  deitha,  Slid  the  rapines,  lliat  he  spreads  around  him? *' 

PMrarch's  aaswara  to  these  and  other  reproaches  which  his 
friends  sent  to  fana  were  eold,  vague,  and  unaalisfiMstoTy.  He 
I  thai  he  had  aaeii&ced  his  liherty;  aad  told  Bsceaeeia  thai; 
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after  all,  it  was  less  humiliating  to  be  subservient  to  a  sin^e 
Igrrant  than  to  be,  as  he,  Bocoaccio,  was,  subservient  to  a  whole 
tyrannical  people.  This  was  an  unwise,  implied  confession  on  the 
part  of  Petrarch  that  he  was  the  slave  of  Visoonti  Sismondi  ma^ 
be  rather  harsh  in  pronouncing  Petrarch  to  have  been  all  his  life 
a  Troubadour ;  but  there  is  something  in  his  friendship  with  ^e 
Lord  of  Milan  that  palliates  the  accusation.  In  spite  of  this  severe 
letter  from  Boccaccio,  it  is  strange,  and  vet,  methinks,  honourable 
to  both,  that  their  friendship  was  never  brokoL 

Levati,  in  his  "  Viaggi  di  Petrarca"  ascribes  the  poet's  settle- 
ment at  Milan  to  his  desire  of  accumulating  a  little  money,  not 
for  himself;  but  for  his  natural  children ;  and  in  some  of  Petrarch's 
letters,  subsequent  to  this  period,  there  are  allusions  to  his  own 
eircumstances  which  give  countenance  to  this  suspicion. 

However  this  may  be,  Petrarch  deceived  himself  if  he  expected 
to  have  long  tranauillity  in  sudi  a  court  as  that  of  Milan.  He 
was  perpetually  obliged  to  visit  the  Visoontis,  and  to  be  present  at 
every  feast  that  they  gave  to  honour  the  arrival  of  any  ulustrioua 
stranger.  A  more  than  usually  important  visitant  soon  came  to 
Milan,  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Egidio  Albomoz,  who  arrived  ai 
the  heisul  of  an  army,  with  a  view  to  restore  to  the  Church  hum 
portions  of  its  territory  which  had  been  seized  by  some  poweml 
nmilies.  The  Cardinal  entered  Milan  on  the  14Ui  of  September, 
1863.  John  Visconti,  though  fax  from  being  dehghtea  at  his 
aiiival,  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses of  his  numerous  retinue,  and  treated  him  ma^^nificentily. 
He  went  out  himself  to  meet  him,  two  miles  from  the  city,  accom- 
panied by  his  nephews  and  his  courtiers,  including  Petrarch. 
Our  poet  joined  the  suite  of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  rode  near 
him.*  The  Legate  and  his  retinue  rode  also  on  horseback.  When 
the  two  parties  met,  the  dust,  that  rose  in  clouds  from  the  feet  of 
the  horses,  prevented  them  from  discerning  each  other.  Petrarch, 
who  had  advanced  beyond  the  rest,  found  himself  he  knew  not 
how,  in  the  midst  of  the  Legate's  train,  and  very  near  to  him. 
Salutations  passed  on  either  side,  but  with  very  little  speaking, 
for  the  dust  had  dried  their  throats. 

Petrarch  made  a  backward  movement,  to  regain  his  place 
among  his  company.  His  horse,  in  backing,  shpped  with  his 
hind-legs  into  a  ditch  on  tiie  side  of  the  road,  but,  by  a  sort  of 
miracle,  the  animal  kept  his  fore-feet  for  some  time  on  the  top  of 
the  ditch.  If  he  had  fidlen  back,  he  must  have  crushed  his  riaer. 
Petrarch  was  not  afraid,  for  he  was  not  aware  of  his  danger;  but 
Galeazzo  Visconti  and  his  people  dismounted  to  rescue  we  poet» 
who  escaped  without  imnry. 

The  Legate  treated  Petrarch,  who  little  expected  it,  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  distinction,  and,  granting  all  that  he  asked 
for  his  friends,  pressed  him  to  mention  something  worthy  of  his 
own  acceptance.    Petrarch  replied:  *' When  I  ask  for  my  friends^ 
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is  it  not  the  same  as  for  myself?  Have  I  not  the  highest  satis&c- 
Hon  In  reeetying  fiivonrs  for  them  ?  I  have  loi^f  put  a  rein  on  my 
own  desires.    Of  what,  then,  can  I  stand  in  need?"  * 

After  the  departure  of  the  Le^te,  Petrarch  retired  to  his  riM  in 
urbe.  In  a  letter  dated  thence  to  his  firiend  the  Prior  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  we  find  him  acknowledging  feelings  that  were  mt 
distant  from  settled  contentment.  "  Yon  have  heard/'  he  says, 
^  how  much  my  peace  has  heen  disturbed,  and  my  leisure  broken 
in  upon,  by  an  importunate  crowd  and  by  unforeseen  occupations. 
The  Legate  has  left  Blilan.  He  was  received  at  Florence  with 
unboanded  applause :  as  for  poor  me,  I  am  again  in  my  retreat. 
I  have  been  long  free,  happy,  and  master  of  my  time ;  but  I  feel, 
«t  present,  that  liberty  and  leisure  are  only  for  souls  of  con- 
smmmate  virtue.  When  we  are  not  of  that  class  of  beings, 
nothing  is  more  dancerous  for  a  heart  subject  to  the  passions  tbAn 
to  be  free,  idle,  and  tJone.  The  snares  of  voluptuousness  are  thmi 
more  dangerous,  and  corrupt  thoughts  gain  an  easier  entrance— 
above  all,  love,  that  seducing  tormentor,  from  whom  I  thought 
that  I  had  now  nothing  more  to  fear." 

From  these  expressions  we  might  almost  conclude  that,  he  had 
again  fidlen  in  love ;  but  if  it  was  so,  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
the  object  of  his  new  jpassion. 

Dnnng  his  half-retirement,  Petrarch  learned  news  which  dis- 
turbed ms  repose.  A  courier  arrived,  one  night,  bringing  an 
aecoont  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  in  a  naval 
combat  with  that  of  the  Venetians,  which  took  place  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1353,  near  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  letters  wliioh 
the  poet  had  written,  in  order  to  conciliate  those  two  republics, 
had  proved  as  useless  as  the  pacificatory  efforts  of  Clement  VI. 
and  his  successor.  Innocent.  Petrarch,  who  had  constantly  pre- 
dicted the  eventual  success  of  Genoa,  could  hardly  believe  his 
senses,  when  he  heard  of  the  Genoese  being  defeated  at  sea.  He 
wrote  a  letter  of  lamentation  and  astonishment  on  the  subject  to 
his  friend  Guido  Settimo.  He  saw,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  eyes  of 
his  country  destroying  the  other.  The  courier,  who  brought 
these  tidings  to  Milan,  gave  a  distressing  account  of  the  state  of 
Genoa.  There  was  not  a  fiumly  which  had  not  lost  one  of  its 
members. 

Petrarch  passed  a  whole  night  in  composing  a  letter  to  the 
Genoese,  in  which  he  exhorted  them,  after  the  example  of  the 
Komans,  never  to  despair  of  the  republic.  His  lecture  never 
reached  them.  On  awakening  in  the  morning,  Petrarch  learned 
that  the  Genoese  had  lost  every  snark  of  their  courage,  and  that 
the  day  before  they  had  subscribed  the  most  humiliating  con- 
cessionB  in  despair. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  of  his  biographers  tliat  Petrarch 
suppressed  his  letter  to  the  Genoese  from  ms  fear  of  the  Yisconti 
hmily.    John  Visconti  had  views  on  Genoa,  which  was  a  port  so 
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pretty  freely  against  the  political  character  of  the  Imcient  orator. 
The  same  opinion  as  to  Cicero's  weakness  seems  rather  to  have 
sained  ground  in  later  ages.  At  least,  it  is  now  agreed  that 
Cicero  8  political  life  will  not  hear  throughout  an  uncharitahle 
investigation,  though  the  political  difficulties  of  his  time  demand 
abundant  allowance. 

Petrarch  departed  next  morning  for  Verona,  where  he  reckoned 
on  remaining  only  for  a  few  days ;  hut  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  resist  the  importunities  of  Azzo  Correggio,  Gughelmo  di  Pas* 
trengo,  and  his  other  iziends.  By  them  he  was  detiained  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month.  "  The  requests  of  a  friend,"  he 
said,  on  this  occasion,  "  are  always  chains  upon  me." 

Petrarch  arrived,  for  the  sixth  time,  at  Yaucluse  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1851.  He  first  announced  himself  to  Philip  of  Cabassolcs, 
Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  to  whom  he  had  alreadv  sent,  during  his 
journey,  some  Latin  verses,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Yaucluse  as 
the  most  charming  place  in  the  imlverse.  "  When  a  child,"  he 
says,  "  I  visited  it,  and  it  nourished  my  youth  in  its  sunny  boisom. 
When  grown  to  manhood,  I  passed  some  of  the  pleasantest  years 
of  my  me  in  the  shut-up  valley.  Grown  old,  I  wish  to  pass  in  it 
my  last  years." 

The  sight  of  his  romantic  hermitage,  of  tile  capacious  grotto 
which  h£^  listened  to  his  sighs  for  Laura,  of  his  garden,  and  of 
his  library,  was,  undoubtedly,  sweet  to  Petrarch ;  and,  thou{ 
had  promised  Boccaccio  to  come  back  to  Italy,  he  had  no 
fortitude  to  determine  on  a  sudden  return.    He  writes  to  o 
his  Italian  friends,  "  When  I  left  my  native  country,  I  prox 
to  return  to  it  in  the  autumn;  but  time,  place,  and  circumsta 
often  oblige  us  to  change  our  resolutions.   As  fiar  as  I  can  jud 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  remain  here  for  two  years.   My  fr 
in  Italy,  I  trust,  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  keep  my  promi 
them.    The  inconstimcy  of  the  human  mind  must  serve  a 
excuse.    I  have  now  experienced  that  change  of  place  is  the  • 
thing  which  can  long  keep  from  us  the  ennui  that  is  insepa 
from  a  sedentary  life." 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  Yaucluse  threw  recollections  te 
though  melancholy,  over  Petrarch's  mind,  it  does  not  appeal 
Avignon  had  assumed  any  new  charm  in  his  absence :  oi 
contrary,  he  found  it  plunged  more  than  ever  in  luxury,  wa 
ness,  and  gluttony.    Clement  YI.  had  replenished  the  churt 
the  request  of  the  French  kins,  with  numbers  of  cardinals, ; 
of  whom  were  so  young  and  hcentious,  that  the  most  scand 
abominations  prevailed  amongst  them.    "At  this  time," 
Matthew  Yillani,  "no  regard  was  paid  either  to  leamii 
virtue :  and  a  man  needed  not  to  blush  for  anything,  if  he 
cover  his  head  ^dth  a  red  hat    Pietro  Ruggiero,  one  of 
exemplary  new  cardinals,  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.*' 
trarch  vented  Ids  indignation  on  this  occasion  in  his  se 
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e^ogne,  which  Is  a  satire  upon  the  Pontifr  and  his  cardinals,  the 
inteilocutors  heing  Micione,  or  Clement  himself,  and  Epi,  or  the 
dty  of  Avignon.  The  noem,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  donded  with 
allegory,  and  denaturalized  with  pastoral  conceits :  yet  it  is  worth 
being  explored  by  any  one  anxions  to  trace  the  first  fonntains  of 
relbnn  among  Craiolics,  as  a  proof  of  church  abuses  having  been 
e^Msed,  two  centuries  before  the  Befonnation,  by  a  Gathohc  and 
a^urchman. 

At  this  crisis,  the  Court  of  Avignon,  which,  in  fact,  had  not 
hnown  veiy  well  what  to  do  about  me  affairs  of  Borne,  were  now 
anxioos  to  inquire  what  sort  of  government  would  be  the  most 
advisable,  after  the  fidl  of  Rienzo.  Since  that  event,  the  Cardinal 
Legate  had  re-estaUished  the  ancient  government,  having  created 
two  senators,  the  one  from  the  house  of  Colonna,  the  ouer  from 
that  of  the  OrsinL  But,  very  soon,  those  houses  were  divided  by 
discord,  and  the  city  was  plunged  into  all  the  evils  which  it  had 
soflered  before  the  existence  of  the  Tribuneship.  **The  com- 
munity at  large,"  says  Matthew  Villani,  "  returned  to  such  con- 
dition, that  strangers  and  traveUers  found  themselves  like  sheep 
among  wolves/*  Clement  VI.  was  weaiv  of  seeing  the  metropolis 
of  Christianity  a  prey  to  anarchy.  He  therefore  <mose  four  cardi- 
nala.  whose  united  deliberations  might  appease  these  troubles, 
and  he  imagined  that  he  could  establish  in  Rome  a  form  of 
iwvernment  that  should  be  durable.  The  cardinals  requested 
Petrarch  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  important  affair.  Petrarch 
wrote  to  them  a  most  eloquent  epistle,  full  of  enthusiastic  ideas  of 
the  grandeur  of  Rome.  It  is  not  exactlv  known  what  effect  he 
prodnced  by  his  writing  on  this  subject;  but  on  that  account  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  he  wrote  in  vain. 

Petrarch  had  brought  to  Avignon  his  son  John,  who  was  still 
raj  young.  He  had  obtained  for  him  a  canonicate  at  Verona. 
Thither  he  immediately  despatched  him,  with  letters  to  Guglielmo 
di  Pastrenco  and  Binaldo  di  Villa  Franca,  charging  the  former  of 
these  frienos  to  superintend  his  son's  general  character  and  man- 
ners, and  the  other  to  cultivate  his  understanding.  Petrarch,  in 
his  letter  to  Binaldo,  gives  a  description  of  John,  which  is  neither 
Yoy  flattering  to  the  youth,  nor  calculated  to  give  us  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  £Bither*s  mode  of  managing  his  education.  By  his 
own  account,  it  appears  that  he  had  never  brought  the  boy  to 
eoofide  in  him.  This  was  a  capital  fitult,  for  the  young  are 
aatnrally  ingenuous ;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  their  confidence  is 
the  very  fint  step  towards  their  docility;  and,  for  maintaining 
Moental  anthority,  there  is  no  need  to  overawe  them.  *'  As  for  as 
1  can  judge  of  my  son,"  says  Petrarch, "  he  has  a  tolerable  under- 
standing ;  but  I  am  not  certain  of  this,  for  I  do  not  sufficiently 
know  him.  When  he  is  with  me  he  always  keeps  silence; 
whether  mv  presence  is  irksome  and  confusing  to  him,  or  whether 
I  for  ma  ignorance  closes  his  lips.    I  suspect  it  is  the  latter. 
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for  I  pereeiTifr  too  dearlj  his  anti^atkj  to  letters.  Fiie^er  tmw  it 
slaronger  in  any  one ;  he  dimds  and  deteiiift  notbing  so  much  as  a 
book ;  yet  he  waa  brought  np  at  Panna,  Veioiia,  and  PadiUL  I 
sometnaes  dieect  a  £bw  sharp  plaaaantriea  at  this  diapoaition. 
*Taka  case,'  I  say,  'lest  yon  shonld  eclipse  your  nei^boor, 
Virgil.'  When  I  talk  in  this  manner,  he  looks  down  and  blushes. 
On  this  behaviour  alone  I  build  my  hope.  He  is  modest,  and  ha» 
a  docility  which  renders  him  susceptible  of  every  impreasiatt." 
This  is  a  melancholy  coufession/on  the  part  of  Petrarch,  of  his 
own  ibctHnpetence  to  make  the  most  of  hia  son's  mind,  and  a 
oonfesaion  the  more  convincing  that  it  ia  mate  unotmseiously. 

In  the  summer  of  1352,  the  people  of  Avignon  witnessed  the 
impressive  spectacle  of  the  &r-fiBMned  Tribune  iUenzo  entering 
their  city,  but  in  a  atyle  very  difGorent  from  the  pomp  of  his  late 
processions  in  Rome.  He  had  now  for  his  attendants  only  two 
archers,  between  whom  he  walked  as  a  prisoner.  It  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  circumstances  which  befell  Bienzo 
after  his  fiall,  and  which  brought  him  now  to  the  Pope  a  tribunal 
at  Avignon. 

.  Petrarch  says  of  him  at  this  period,  "  The  Tribune,  {brmerly 
so  powerful  and  dreaded,  but  now  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  baa 
been  brou^t  hither  as  a  prisoner.  I  praised  and  I  adored  him.  I 
loved  his  virtue,  and  I  admired  liis  courage.  I  tliought  that  Borne 
i^as  about  to  resume,  under  him,  the  empire  she  formerly  held. 
Ah !  had  he  continued  as  he  began,  he  would  have  been  praiaed 
and  admired  by  the  world  and  by  posterity.  On  entering  the 
city,"  Petrarch  continues, ''  he  inquired  if  I  was  there.  I  knew 
not  whether  he  hoped  for  succour  fimm  me,  or  what  I  could  do 
to  serve  him.  In  the  process  against  him  they  accuse  him  of 
nothing  criminal.  They  cannot  impute  t»  him  having  joined  with 
bad'men.  Ail  that  they  charge  bun  with  is  an  attempt  to  give 
freedom  to  the  republic,  and  to  make  Home  the  centre  of  its 
government.  ,  And  is  this  a  crime  woiUiy  of  the  wheel  or  the 
gibbet  ?  A  Koman  citizen  afflicted  to  see  his  country,  which  is 
by  right  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  slave  of  the  vikat  of 
men!  " 

Clement  waa  glad  to  have  Rienzo  in  his  power,  and  ordered 
him  into  his  presence.  Thither  the  Tribune  came,  net  in  the 
least  disconcerted.  He  denied  the  accusation  of  heresy,  and  in- 
sisted  that  his  cause  should  be  re-examined  with  more  %qmky. 
Tlie  Pope  made  him  no  reply,  but  im^Mdeoaed  him  in  a  hi^ 
tower,  in  which  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  the  floor  of  hia 
apartment.  In  other  respects  he  was  treated  mildly,  allowed 
books  to  read,  and  supplied  with  dishes  from  the  Pope's  Idtchea. 

Rienzo  begged  to  be  allowed  an  advocate  to  delend  lum;  his 
request  was  reliised.  Thia  refusal  ^iraged  Petrarch,  who  wiete, 
according  to  De  Sade  and  others,  on  this  occasion,  tltat  mystszieaa 
IfiUag^  which  is  fiiund  in  his  "  Epistles  without  a  titls.**    It wjtt 
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Bolidtations  of  his  Mends,  to  accept  the  office.  Bat  befioie  he 
could  enter  upon  it,  an  objection  to  his  filling  it  was  nnexpectedly 
started.  It  was  discovered  that  his  style  was  too  lofty  to  suit  the 
hnmility  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  elevation  of  Petrarch's  s^le 
might  be  obvious,  but  certainly  the  humility  of  the  Church  was  a 
bright  discoveiy.  Petrarch,  according  to  his  own  account,  so  far 
from  promising  to  bring  down  his  magniloquence  to  a  level  with 
church  humility,  seized  the  olyjection  as  an  excuse  for  declining 
the  secretaryship.  He  compares  his  joy  on  this  occasion  to  that 
of  a  prisoner  finding  the  gates  of  his  prison  thrown  open.  He 
returned  to  Vauduse,  where  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  aatumn, 
when  he  meant  to  return  to  Italy.  He  uius  describes,  in  a  letter 
to  his  dear  Simonides,  {he  manner  of  Ufe  which  he  there  led : — 

**  I  make  war  upon  my  body,  which  I  regpund  as  my  enemy. 
My  eyes,  that  have  made  me  commit  so  many  follies,  are  wdl 
fixed  on  a  safe  object  They  look  only  on  a  woman  who  is 
withered,  dark,  and  sunburnt  Her  soul,  however,  is  as  white  as 
her  complexion  is  black,  and  she  has  the  air  of  being  so  little  con- 
scious of  her  own  appearance,  that  her  homeliness  may  be  said  to 
become  her.  She  passes  whole  days  in  the  open  fields,  when  the 
grasshoppers  can  scarcely  endure  the  sun.  Her  tanned  hide 
braves  the  heats  of  the  do^-star,  and,  in  the  evening,  she  anives 
as  fresh  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  bed.  She  does  all  the  work 
of  my  house,  besides  taking  care  of  her  husband  and  children  and 
gftfftnHing  my  gucsts.  She  seems  occupied  with  eveiybody  but 
herself.  At  night  she  sleeps  on  vine-branches;  she  eats  only 
black  bread  and  roots,  and  drinks  water  and  vinegar.  If  you 
were  to  give  her  anything  more  delicate,  she  would  be  the  worse 
for  it :  such  is  the  force  of  habit 

**  Though  I  have  still  two  fine  suits  of  dothes,  I  never  wear 
them.  If  yoh  saw  me,  you  would  take  me  for  a  labourer  or  a 
shepherd,  though  I  was  once  so  tasteful  in  mv  drras.  The  times 
are  changed ;.tae  eyes  which  I  wished  to  please  are  now  shut: 
and,  perhaps,  even  if  they  were  opened,  they  would  not  now  have 
the  same  empire  over  me." 

In  another  letter  from  Vauduse,  he  says :  "  I  rise  at  midni^t ; 
I  go  out  at  break  of  day ;  I  study  in  the  fields  as  in  my  libiazy ; 
I  read,  I  write,  I  dream;  I  struggle  against  indolence,  luxury, 
and  pleasure.  I  wander  all  day  among  the  arid  mountains,  the 
fresh  valleys,  and  the  deep  caverns.  I  walk  much  on  the  banks 
of  the  Somte,  where  I  meet  no  one  to  distract  me.  I  recall  the 
past  I  ddibmite  on  the  future ;  and,  in  this  contemplation,  I  find 
a  resource  against  my  solitude."  In  the  same  letter  he  avows 
that  he  could  accustom  himself  to  any  habitation  in  the  world, 
except  Avignon.  At  this  time  he  was  meditating  to  recroeB  the 
Alps. 

£arly  in  September,  1852,  the  Cardinal  of  Boulocne  departed 
fyr  Paris,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  fie  Kisgi  of 
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nsnee  tsd  En^and.  IMnxeti  went  to  take  his  leave  of  him, 
md  asked  if  he  had  any  orders  for  Italy,  for  which  he  expected 
900&  to  set  oat  The  Cardinal  tdd  him  that  he  shonld  be  only  a 
month  upon  his  jonm^,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  Avignon 
on  his  retom.  He  had,  in  fact,  kind  views  with  regara  to 
Pietnroh.  He  wished  to  procnre  for  him  some  good  establish* 
■leBt  in  France,  and  wrote  to  him  npon  his  route,  ''Pray 
do  not  depart  yet  Wait  until  I  return,  or,  at  least,  until  I  write 
to  yon  on  an  important  affair  that  concerns  your8el£"  This  letter, 
which,  W  Uie  way,  evinces  that  our  poet*8  circumstances  were  not 
ind^endent  of  church  promotion,  changed  the  plans  of  Petrarch, 
who  remained  at  Avignon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  months  of 
September  and  October. 


Dazing  this  deky,  he  heard  constant  reports  of  the  war  that 
wtm  going  on  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  In  the 
^ning  of  the  year  1362,  their  fleets  met  in  the  Propontis,  and  had 
a  eonfliet  ahnost  unexampled,  which  lasted  during  two  days  and 
a  tempestuous  night  The  Genoese,  upon  the  whole,  had  the 
advantage,  and,  in  revenge  for  the  Greeks  havingaided  the  Vene- 
tnns,  they  made  a  league  with  the  Turks.  The  Pope,  who  had  it 
earnestly  at  heart  to  put  a  stop  to  this  fatal  war,  enffafled  the 
belhgerents  to  send  their  ambassadors  to  Avignon,  and  ^ere  to 
teeai  for  peace.  The  ambassadors  came ;  but  a  whole  month  was 
■pent  in  ne^tiations  which  ended  in  notlung.  Petrarch  in  vain 
ooployed  hu  eloquence,  and  the  Pope  his  conciliating  talents. 
In  these  circumstances,  Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  ^e  Genoese  ' 
floverament,  which  does  infinite  credit  to  his  head  and  his  heart 
He  used  every  argument  that  common  sense  or  humanity  could 
suggest  to  show  the  folly  of  the  war,  but  his  arguments  were 
thrown  away  on  spixitB  too  fierce  for  reasoning. 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter,  as  the  Cardinid  of  Boulogne 
fasd  not  kept  his  word  about  returning  to  Avignon,  and  as  he 
heud  no  news  of  him,  Petrarch  determmed  to  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  accordingly  started  on  the  16th  of  Noyember,  1362;  but 
scarcely  had  he  left  his  own  house,  with  all  his  papers,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  heavy  foils  of  rain.  At  first  he  thou^t  of 
going  back  immediately;  but  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  pro- 
eeedod  as  for  as  Cavaillon,  which  is  two  leagues  from  Vanduse, 
in  Older  to  take  leaye  of  his  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Cabassole.  His 
good  finoid  vras  yerr  unwell,  but  received  him  with  joy,  and 
yteased  him  to  pass  me  ni^t  under  his  roof  That  night  and  all 
liia  next  day  it  rained  so  heavily  that  Petrarch,  more  mm  fear  of 
Ins  books  and  papers  being  damaged  than  from  anxiety  i^ut  his 
own  health,  gaye  up  his  Italian  journey  for  the  present,  and, 
liitnmiufl  to  Vauduse,  spent  there  the  rest  of  November  and  the 
whcHe  (d  December,  1862. 

EaifyinDeeember,  Petrarch  heardof  the  death  of  Clement  VI., 
and  din  svent  gave  him  occasion  for  more  epistles,  both  against 
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the  Bomaa  cowtt  and  Idb  enemies,  tlie  phyBdaas.  Oenmsini 
iaoih  was  asenbed  to  different  caxuses.  Fetzarch,  of  couae,  iat> 
puted  it  to  hia  dootoia.  Villani's  opinion  is  the  most  probaUe; ' 
HuA  hiB  died  of  a  piotracted  hYer.  He  was  buried  with  gnat 
pomp  in  the  chnrch  of  Notre  Dame  at  Ayigu&n ;  but  bos  reaBains, 
after  some  time,  weie  resaoved  to  the  abbey  of  Chaise  Dien,  in 
Anveigne;  wfaexe  his  tomb  was  violated  bjr  the  Huguenota  in 
1662.  Seaendal  says  that  l^j  madB  a  fixitball  of  his  head,  aiii 
ikhk  the  Si&at|uiB  die  Cowtton.  afterwards  oonTerted  his  akoll  into 
ft  drinhmg-eup. 

It  need  not  surprise  ns  &ai  his  Hdiineas  nerer  stood  hif^  m 
the  good  graces  of  Fetiarch.  He  was  a  Limousin,  wlio  newer 
lovedltfidy  so  much  as  Gascony,  and,  in  place  of  re-estahlisfaina 
the  holy  seat  at  Bome,  he  completed  the  buiiding  of  the  papiu 
palaee  at  Avignon,  which  his  predecessor  had  begun.  Theae  wera 
iBMilta  that  edipsed  all  the  good  qaahties  of  Clement  VI.  in  Ite 
eyes  of  Petraich,  and,  in  the  sixth  of  his  eclogues,  the  poet 
has  drawn  the  character  of  Clement  in  odioua  colours,  and,  witk 
equal  freedom,  has  described  most  of  tito  cardinals  of  his  court. 
Whether  there  was  perfect  consistency  between  this  hatred  to  the 
Pope  and  his  thinking,  as  he  eertainly  did  for  a  time,  of  beeomisc 
his  secretary,  may  admit  of  a  donbt  I  am  not,  however,  disposed 
to  deny  some  allovi'anee  to  Petrarch  for  his  dislike  of  Cleoient, 
who  was  a  voluptuary  in  private  life,  and  a  eomipted  ruler  of  the 
Church. 

£arly  in  May,  1358,  Petrurch  departed  fbr  Italy,  and  we  find 
him  very  soon  afterwards  at  the  palace  of  John  Viaconti  of  Mihui, 
whom  he  used  to  call  the  greatest  man  in  Italy.  This  prince, 
unitiiig  the  sacerdotal  with  the  civil  power,  reigned  absolute  in 
Milan.  He  was  master  of  Lombardy,  and  made  all  Italy  tremble 
at  his  hostility.  Yet,  in  sjate  of  his  despotism,  John  Visconti  was 
a  lover  of  letters,  and  fond  of  having  Hteraxy  men  at  his  court. 
He  exercised  o  cunning  influence  over  our  poet,  and  detained  him. 
Petrarch,  knowing  that  Milan  waa  a  troubled  dty  and  a  stormy 
aourt,  tc^d  the  Pnnce  that,  being  a  priest,  Ins  vocation  did  not 
permit  him  to  live  in  a  princely  court,  and  in  the  midst  of  a»& 
*'For  that  matter,"  replied  the  Archbishop,  **I  am  myself  aa 
ecclesiastic;  I  wish  to  press  no  employment  upon  you,  but  onfy 
to  request  yon.  to  remain  as  an  ornament  of  my  court"  Petrarch, 
ta^n  by  surprise,  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  his  importunities. 
All  that  he  bargained  ior  was,  that  he  slioold  have  a  habitatian 
suiftciently  distant  from  the  city,  and  that  he  Aould  not  bs 
obhged  to  make  any  change  in  hiiB  ordinary  mode  of  hying.  The 
Archbishap  was  too  happy  to  possess  him  on  these  terms. 

Fetrardi,  aeeordin^y,  took  up  his  habitation  in  the  westevn  pari 
of  the  city,  near  the  Vercellina  gate,  and  the  church  of  St 
Ambrosiow  His  house  was  Amhed  with  two  towew,  stoed  brimid 
the  cify  wbU,  and  looked  out  vpaa  a  mh. 
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te  ••  the  AlfB,  &•  tops  of  wiiich>  all^iigh  it  was  saniiDer, ' 
8lBI  MYcand  w^  smiw.  Gvottfe  was  the  joy  of  Petnirdi  vhsii  hd 
kmd  hinnrtf  i&  s  honse  new  tke  chmh  of  that  Saint  Ambrono, 
lor  whom  he  hjMl  ahraiys  ebaiished  a  pecnilar  reference.  He 
hteaalf  talla  vs  tiwt  he  noTer  entered  that  temple  withoot  ex- 
fmumamg  xekmdled  devotion.  He  visited  the  statue  of  the  saint, 
wiridi  was  aichad  in  one  of  the  walls,  and  the  stone  figure  seemed 
«e  kisa  to  breaAfae,  soch  was  the  malesty  and  tranquillity  of  the 
senlptnre.  Near  the  chnxch  aiose  the  cfaApel,  where  St  Augustinv 
after  his  victory  over  his  refractory  passions,  was  bathed  in  the 
SBorad  fiwmfain  of  SIl  Amhnsto,  and  absolved  from  penance  te 
MsvMtlife. 

AB  this  tinw,  whilst  Fetnrcii  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  new 
abode,  his  friends  were  astonished,  and  even  ^eved,  at  his  finng 
hinself  at  Milan.  At  A-vignoa,  Socrates,  Gindo  Settimo,  and  the 
BUbopol  CavatUon,  said  among  themselves,  **Whatt  this  proud 
npnbaean,  who  breathed  Botiiing  but  independence,  who  scorned 
SB  eAee  in  the  pasal  covrt  as  a  gilded  yoke,  has  gone  and  thrown 
InaKtf  into  the  chains  of  the  l^^imt  of  Italy;  l£is  misanthrope, 
wiio  deligfated  only  in  the  silence  of  fields,  and  perpetually  praised 
a  sedoded  life,  sow  inhabits  the  most  bustling  of  cities!"  At 
Flonnee,  his  friends  entertained  the  same  sentiments,  and  wrote 
to  him  reproachftiUy  on  the  subject.  "I  would  wish  to  be  silent," 
says  Boeeseeio,  "  but  I  cannot  hold  my  peace.  My  reverence  fbr 
yev  would  incline  me  to  hdld  silence-,  but  my  indignation  obligee 
ne  to  speak  out.  How  has  Silvanas  acted?  "  (Under  the  name  of 
ifilvaBoa  he  couches  that  of  Petrarch,  in  allusion  to  his  love  of 
ivral  retirement.)  **  He  has  forgotten  his  dignity ;  he  has  forgotten 
sB  the  lattgusge  he  used  to  hold  respeotbig  the  stato  of  Italy,  his 
kslred  of  Sie  Arelibishop,  and  his  love  of  liberty;  and  he  would 
iBprison  the  Muses  in  that  court.  To  whom  can  we  now  give 
ear  MCfa,  when  Silvaaus«  who  formerly  pronounced  the  Visconti  a 
cruel  tyiunt,  has  now  bowed  himself  to  the  yoke  which  he  once  so 
holdly  condemned?  Hew  has  the  Visconti  obtained  tliis  truckling. 
vAieh  neither  King  Robert,  nor  the  Pope,  nor  the  £mperor,  could 
ever  obtain?  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  yon  have  been  ill-used 
hj  your  fsUow-citizens,  who  hove  witiiheld  from  you  your  paternal 
■mpeity.  I  disavproTe  not  your  just  iudinnation ;  but  HeaTsn 
iniid  i  shouU  be&eve  that,  rifvhteously  and  honestly,  any  injury, 
from  wtMxnsoever  we  mar  receive  it,  can  justify  our  talang  part 
— ' — 1  our  oountry.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  allege  that  you  have 
'  d  hni  to  war  against  our  oountry,  nor  lent  him  either 
t  warn,  or  adviee.  How  can  you  be  happy  with  him,  whilst  you 
sre  hearing  of  the  ruins,  the  conflagrationB,  the  imprisonments, 
tte  deaths,  and  the  rapines.  Iliat  he  spreads  around  him?  " 

IVtravch's  answers  to  these  and  other  reproaches  whieh  his 
fifienb  sent  to  him  were  cold,  vngue,  and  unsatisfiietiHy.  He 
asamd  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  liberty;  and  told  l>sccsceie  f 
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after  all,  it  was  less  humiliating  to  be  subservient  to  a  sini^e 
Igrrant  than  to  be,  as  he,  Boccaccio,  was,  subservient  to  a  whole 
tyrannical  people.  This  was  an  unwise,  implied  confession  on  the 
part  of  Petnirdi  that  he  was  the  slave  of  VisoontiL  Sismondi  mar 
be  rather  harsh  in  pronouncing  Petrarch  to  have  been  all  his  li& 
m  Troubadour ;  but  there  is  something  in  his  friendship  with  the 
Lord  of  Milan  that  palliates  the  accusation.  In  spite  of  this  severe 
letter  from  Boccaccio,  it  is  strange,  and  vet,methink8,  honourabla 
to  both,  that  their  friendship  was  never  brokoL 

Levati,  in  his  "  Viaggi  di  Petraroa"  aacribes  the  poet's  settle- 
ment at  Milan  to  his  desire  of  accumulating  a  little  money,  not 
lor  himself,  but  for  his  natural  children ;  and  in  some  of  Petrarch's 
letters,  subsequent  to  this  period,  there  are  allusions  to  his  own 
circumstances  which  give  countenance  to  this  suspicion. 

However  this  may  be,  Petrarch  deceived  himself  if  he  expected 
to  have  long  tranauillity  in  audi  a  court  as  that  of  Milan.  He 
was  perpetually  obliged  to  visit  the  Visoontis,  and  to  be  present  at 
every  feast  that  they  gave  to  honour  the  arrival  of  any  illustrious 
stranger.  A  more  than  usually  important  visitant  soon  came  to 
Milan,  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  i%idio  Albomoz,  who  arrived  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  with  a  view  to  restore  to  the  Church  large 
portions  of  its  territory  which  had  been  seized  by  some  powerful 
amilies.  The  Cardinal  entered  Milan  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1863.  John  Visconti,  though  fax  from  being  delighted  at  his 
arrival,  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses of  his  numerous  retinue,  and  treated  him  maf(nificently. 
He  went  out  himself  to  meet  him,  two  miles  from  the  city«  aooom- 
nanied  by  his  nephews  and  his  courtiers,  including  Petrarch. 
Our  poet  joined  the  suite  of  Oaleazzo  Visconti,  and  rode  near 
him.'  The  Legate  and  his  retinue  rode  also  on  horseback.  When 
the  two  parties  met,  the  dust,  that  rose  in  clouds  from  the  feet  of 
the  horses,  prevented  them  frt)m  discerning  each  other.  Petnurch* 
who  had  advanced  beyond  the  rest,  found  himself,  he  knew  not 
how,  in  the  midst  of  the  Legate's  train,  and  very  near  to  him. 
Salutatiops  passed  on  either  side,  but  with  very  litde  speaking, 
im  the  dust  had  dried  their  throats. 

Petrarch  made  a  backward  movement,  to  regain  his  place 
among  his  company.  His  horse,  in  backing,  shpped  with  his 
hind-legs  into  a  ditch  on  the  side  of  the  road,  but,  by  a  sort  of 
miracle,  the  animal  kept  his  fore-feet  for  some  time  on  the  top  of 
the  ditdi.  If  he  had  mllen  back,  he  must  have  crushed  Ids  rider. 
Petrarch  was  not  afraid,  for  he  was  not  aware  of  lus  danger;  but 
Oaleazzo  Visconti  and  his  people  dismounted  to  rescue  Uie  poet^ 
who  escaped  without  imniy. 

The  Legate  treated  Petrarch,  who  little  expected  it»  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  distinction,  and,  granting  all  that  he  asked 
for  his  friends,  pressed  him  to  mention  something  worthy  of  his 
own  aooeptance.    Petrarch  replied:  **  When  I  ask  for  my  friends. 
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is  it  not  the  same  as  for  myself?  Have  I  not  the  highest  satis&c- 
tion  in  receiving  &voar8  for  them  ?  I  have  long  put  a  rein  on  my 
own  desires.    Of  what,  then,  can  I  stand  in  need?"  * 

After  the  departure  of  the  Legate,  Petrarch  retired  to  his  riM  tn 
mrbe.  In  a  letter  dated  thence  to  his  friend  the  Prior  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  we  find  him  acknowledging  feelings  that  were  fiur 
dntant  from  settled  contentment.  "  Yon  have  heard,"  he  says, 
**  how  much  my  peace  has  heen  disturbed,  and  my  leisure  broken 
in  upon,  hy  an  importunate  crowd  and  by  unforeseen  occupations. 
The  Lesate  has  left  Milan.  He  was  received  at  Florence  with 
imboanded  applause :  as  for  poor  me,  I  am  again  in  my  retreat. 
I  have  been  long  free,  happy,  and  master  of  my  time ;  but  I  feel, 
«t  present,  that  liberty  and  leisure  are  only  for  souls  of  con- 
summate virtue.  When  we  are  not  of  that  class  of  beings, 
nothing  is  more  dancerous  for  a  heart  subject  to  the  passions  than 
to  be  free,  idle,  and  fJone.  The  snares  of  voluptuousness  are  thmi 
more  dangerous,  and  corrupt  thoughts  gain  an  easier  entrance-^ 
above  all,  love,  that  seducing  tormentor,  from  whom  I  thought 
that  I  had  now  nothing  more  to  fear." 

From  these  expressions  we  might  almost  conclude  that,  he  had 
sgain  fiillen  in  love ;  but  if  it  was  so,  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
the  object  of  his  new  passion. 

Dnnng  his  half-retirement  Petrarch  learned  news  which  dis- 
tarbed  ms  repose.  A  courier  arrived,  one  night,  bringing  an 
account  of  the  entire  destniction  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  in  a  naval 
combat  with  that  of  the  Venetians,  which  took  place  on  the  10th 
of  August,  1358,  near  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  letters  which 
€be  pc^  had  written,  in  order  to  conciliate  those  two  republics, 
bad  proved  as  useless  as  the  ^cificatory  efforts  of  Clement  VI. 
and  his  successor,  Innocent.  Petrarch,  who  had  constantly  pre- 
dicted the  eventual  success  of  Genoa,  could  hardly  believe  his 
senses,  when  he  heard  of  the  Genoese  being  defeated  at  sea.  He 
wrote  a  letter  of  lamentation  and  astonishment  on  the  subject  to 
his  friend  Guide  Settimo.  He  saw,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  eyes  of 
his  country  destroying  the  other.  The  courier,  who  brought 
these  tidings  to  Milan,  gave  a  distressing  account  of  the  state  of 
Genoa.  Tnere  was  not  a  fiunily  which  had  not  lost  one  of  its 
members. 

Petrarch  passed  a  whole  night  in  composing  a  letter  to  the 
Genoese,  in  which  he  exhorted  them,  after  the  example  of  the 
Bomans,  never  to  despair  of  the  republic.  His  lecture  never 
reached  them.  On  awakening  in  the  morning,  Petrarch  learned 
that  the  Genoese  had  lost  every  spark  of  their  courage,  and  that 
the  day  before  they  had  subscrioed  the  most  humiliating  con- 
cessions in  desnair. 

It  has  been  atleged  by  some  of  his  biographers  tliat  Petrarch 
suppressed  his  letter  to  the  Genoese  from  his  fear  of  the  Visconti 
fiunily.    John  Visconti  had  views  on  Genoa,  which  was  a  port  so 
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nretty  freely  against  the  political  character  of  the  ancient  orator. 
The  same  opinion  as  to  Cicero's  weakness  seems  rather  to  have 
sained  ground  in  later  ages.  At  least,  it  is  now  agreed  that 
Cicero's  political  life  will  not  bear  throtifrhout  an  uncharitable 
investigation,  though  the  political  difficulties  of  his  time  demand 
abundant  allowance. 

Petrarch  departed  next  morning  for  Verona,  where  he  reckoned 
on  remaining  only  for  a  few  days ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  Ixini 
to  resist  the  importunities  of  Azzo  Correggio,  Guglielmo  di  Pas- 
trengo,  and  his  other  iziends.  By  them  he  was  detiained  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month.  "  The  requests  of  a  friend/'  he 
said,  on  this  occasion,  **  are  always  chains  upon  me." 

Petrarch  arrived,  for  the  sixth  time,  at  Yaucluse  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1351.  He  first  announced  himself  to  Philip  of  Cabassolcs, 
Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  to  whom  he  had  alreadv  sent,  during  his 
journey,  some  Latin  verses,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Yaucluse  as 
the  most  charming  place  in  the  universe.  **  When  a  child,"  he 
says,  "  I  visited  it,  and  it  nourished  my  youth  in  its  sunny  bosom. 
When  grown  to  manhood,  I  passed  some  of  the  pleasantest  years 
of  my  £fe  in  the  shut-up  valley.  Grown  old,  I  wish  to  pass  in  it 
my  last  years." 

The  sight  of  his  romantic  hermitage,  of  tKe  capacious  grotto 
which  hsbd  listened  to  his  sighs  for  Laura,  of  his  garden,  and  of 
his  library,  was,  undoubtedly,  sweet  to  Petrarch ;  and,  thou) 
had  promised  Boccaccio  to  come  back  to  Italy,  he  had  no 
fortitude  to  determine  on  a  sudden  return.    He  writes  to  o  • 
his  Italian  friends,  "  When  I  left  my  native  country,  I  prox 
to  return  to  it  in  the  autumn;  but  time,  place,  and  circumsta 
often  oblige  us  to  change  our  resolutions.   As  far  as  I  can  jud 
wiU  be  necessaiy  for  me  to  remain  here  for  two  years.   My  fr 
in  Italy,  I  trust,  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  keep  my  promi 
them.    The  inconstuicy  of  the  human  mind  must  serve  & 
excuse.    I  have  now  experienced  that  change  of  place  is  the  > 
thing  which  can  long  keep  from  us  the  ennui  that  is  insepa 
from  a  sedentaxy  life." 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  Yaucluse  threw  recollections  te 
though  melancholy,  over  Petrarch's  mind,  it  does  not  appeal 
Avignon  had  assumed  any  new  cliarm  in  his  absence:  oi 
contrary,  he  found  it  plunged  more  than  ever  in  luxury,  wa 
ness,  and  gluttony.    Clement  YI.  had  replenished  the  churc 
the  request  of  the  French  king,  with  numbers  of  cardinals, : 
of  whom  were  so  young  and  ucentious,  that  the  most  scand 
abominations  prevailed  amongst  them.    "At  this  time," 
Matthew  Yillani,  ''no  regard  was  paid  either  to  leamii 
virtue ;  and  a  man  needed  not  to  blush  for  anything,  if  he 
cover  liis  head  wiih  a  red  hat    Pietro  Huggiero,  one  of 
exemplary  new  cardinals,  was  only  ei^^hteen  years  of  age." 
trarch  vented  Ids  indignation  on  this  occasion  in  his  se 
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edofloe,  wbich  ia  a  satire  upon  the  Pontiff  and  his  cardinals,  the 
intmocatoTB  heing  Micione,  or  Clement  himself  and  Epi,  or  the 
city  of  Avignon.  The  poem,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  doaded  with 
aOiegoiy,  and  denatoraiized  with  pastoral  conceits :  yet  it  is  worth 
bemg  explored  by  any^  one  anxious  to  trace  the  first  fountains  of 
reform  among  Cauiohcs,  as  a  proof  of  church  abuses  having  been 
exposed,  two  centmies  before  the  Beformation,  by  a  Catho&c  and 
adhurchman. 

At  this  crisis,  the  Court  of  Ayisnon,  which,  in  &ct,  had  not 
Imotwn  very  well  what  to  do  about  the  aSiedrs  of  Rome,  were  now 
anxious  to  inquire  what  sort  of  government  would  be  the  most 
advisable,  after  the  fiedl  of  Rienzo.  Since  that  event,  the  Cardinal 
Legate  had  re-estaUished  the  ancient  government,  having  created 
two  senators,  the  one  from  the  house  of  Colonna,  the  omer  from 
that  of  the  Orsini.  But,  very  soon,  those  houses  were  divided  by 
discord,  and  the  dty  was  plunged  into  all  the  evils  which  it  had 
suffered  before  the  existence  of  the  Tribuneship.  "The  com- 
munity at  large,"  says  Matthew  Villani,  **  returned  to  such  con- 
dition, that  stzangers  and  travellers  found  themselves  like  sheep 
among  wolves.'*  Clement  VI.  was  weary  of  seeing  the  metroxK)lJs 
of  Christianity  a  prey  to  anarchy.  He  therefore  <£ose  four  cardi- 
nals, whose  united  deliberations  might  appease  these  troubles, 
and  he  imagined  that  he  could  establish  in  Rome  a  form  of 
^nremment  that  should  be  durable.  The  cardinals  requested 
Pietvarch  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  important  affair.  Petrarch 
wrote  to  them  a  most  eloquent  epistle,  faU  of  enthusiastic  ideas  of 
the  grandeur  of  Rome.  It  is  not  exactly  known  what  effect  he 
pvoduoed  by  his  writing  on  this  subject ;  but  on  that  account  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  he  wrote  in  vain. 

Petrarch  had  brought  to  Avignon  his  son  John,  who  was  stiU 
verjr  young.  He  had  obtained  for  him  a  canonicate  at  Verona. 
Thither  he  immediately  despatched  him,  with  letters  to  Gughelmo 
di  Pastrengo  and  Rinaldo  di  Villa  Franca,  charging  the  former  of 
these  friends  to  superintend  his  son's  general  charu;ter  and  man- 
ners, and  the  other  to  cultivate  his  understanding.  Petrarch,  in 
his  letter  to  Rinaldo,  gives  a  description  of  John,  which  is  neither 
very  flattering  to  the  youth,  nor  calculated  to  give  us  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  fother's  mode  of  managing  his  education.  By  his 
own  aceount,  it  sppears  that  he  had  never  brought  the  boy  to 
confide  in  him.  This  was  a  capital  foult,  for  the  young  are 
naturally  ingenuous ;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  their  confidence  is 
the  very  first  step  towards  their  docility;  and,  for  maintaining 
parental  authority,  there  is  no  need  to  overawe  them.  *'  As  far  as 
I  can  judge  of  my  son,"  says  Petrarch, "  he  has  a  tolerable  under- 
standmg ;  but  I  am  not  certain  of  this,  for  I  do  not  sufficiently 
know  mm.  When  he  is  with  me  he  always  keeps  siloice; 
whether  my  presence  is  irksome  and  confdsing  to  him,  or  whether 
I  for  his  ignorance  closes  his  lips.    I  suspect  it  is  the  latter. 
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for  I  pereeiTe  too  dearlj  his  aniipalhj  to  kttna  '  TiEbB^r  mm  it 
stronger  in  any  one ;  he  dnsads  and  deiorta  nothing  so  much  as  a 
book ;  yet  he  was  brought  up  at  Parma,  Verona,  and  Padua.  I 
Bometbnes  diiect  a  £9W  tktarp  pleasantnea  at  this  diapoaition. 
*TakB  care/  I  say,  'lest  you  ahonld  edipae  yaur  neighboiir, 
Virgil.'  When  I  talk  in  tids  mannar,  he  looks  down  and  blushes. 
On  tliis  behaviour  alone  I  build  my  hope.  He  is  modest,  and  has 
a  docility  which  renders  him  susceptible  of  every  impfsssaott." 
This  is  a  melancholy  confession/oii  the  part  of  Petrarch,  ef  his 
own  ilic<Hnpetence  to  make  Uie  most  of  his  scm's  mind,  and  a 
oon^sion  the  more  convincing  that  it  ia  made  unooasciously. 

In  the  summer  of  1352,  the  people  of  Avignon  witnessed  the 
impressive  spectacle  of  the  fitr-fianed  Tribune  Bienzo  entering 
their  city,  but  in  a  style  very  difbr^it  from  the  pomp  of  his  late 
processions  in  Romei  He  had  now  for  his  attendants  only  two 
archers,  between  whom  he  walked  ae  a  prisoner.  It  is  necesaazy 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  circumstances  which  be&U  Biooizo 
after  his  fall,  and  which  brought  him  now  to  the  Pope's  tribuud 
at  Avignon. 

.  Petrarch  says  of  him  at  this  period,  "  The  Tribune,  formerly 
so  powerful  and  dreaded,  but  now  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  baa 
been  brou^t  hither  as  a  prisoner.  I  praised  and  I  adored  him.  I 
loved  his  virtue,  and  I  admired  his  courage.  I  thought  that  Rome 
i^as  about  to  resume,  under  him,  the  empire  she  formerly  held. 
Ah !  had  he  continued  as  he  began,  he  would  have  been  praised 
and  admired  by  the  world  and  by  posterity.  On  entering  the 
dty,"  Petrarch  continues, ''  he  inquhred  if  I  was  there.  I  knew 
not  whether  he  hoped  for  succotir  from  me,  or  what  I  could  do 
to  serve  him.  In  tlie  process  against  him  they  aecufie  him  of 
nothing  criminal.  They  cannot  impute  to  him  having  joined  with 
bad'men.  All  that  they  charge  ham  with  is  an  attempt  to  give 
freedom  to  the  republic,  and  to  make  Rome  the  centre  ot'  its 
government  .  And  is  this  a  crime  worUiy  of  the  wheel  or  the 
gibbet  ?  A  Roman  citizen  afflicted  to  see  his  country,  which  is 
by  right  the  mistresa  of  the  world,  the  skve  of  the  vikst  of 
men!" 

Clement  was  glad  to  have  Rienzo  in  his  power,  and  ordered 
him  into  his  presence.  Thither  the  Tribune  came,  net  in  the 
least  disconcerted.  He  denied  the  accusation  of  heresy,  and  in- 
sisted  that  Ins  cause  should  be  re-csamined  widi  more  equity. 
Tlie  Pope  made  him  no  reply,  but  impneoned  him  in  a  hi^ 
tower,  in  which  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  the  floor  of  hie 
apartment.  In  ether  respects  he  was  treated  mildly,  allowed 
books  to  read,  and  supj^ied  with  dishes  from  the  Pope  s  Idteheii. 

Rienso  begged  to  be  allowed  an  advocate  to  defend  bin;  his 
request  was  revised.  This  refusal  enraged  Petrarch,  who  wvote, 
according  to  De  Sade  and  others,  on  tins  occaaion»  that  mystehiMa 
letter^  which  is  found  in  hia  *'  £pistka  without  a  titte.**    Itiaaa 
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Bolicitatioiis  of  his  fdends,  to  acomt  the  office.  Bat  befoce  he 
could  enter  upon  it,  an  objection  to  ids  filling  it  was  nnesq[ieGtedly 
started.  It  was  discovert  that  his  style  was  too  loftj  to  suit  the 
humility  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  elevation  of  Petrarch's  stiyle 
might  be  obvious,  but  certainly  the  humOily  of  the  Church  was  a 
bright  discoveiy.  Petrarch,  according  to  his  own  account,  so  far 
from  promising  to  bring  down  his  magniloquence  to  a  level  with 
church  humili^,  seized  the  olgection  as  an  excuse  for  dedining 
the  secretaryship.  He  compares  his  joy  on  this  occasion  to  that 
of  a  prisoner  finding  the  gates  of  his  prison  thrown  open.  He 
returned  to  Vauduse,  where  he  waited  impatientiy  for  the  autumn, 
when  he  meant  to  return  to  Italy.  He  uius  describes,  in  a  letter 
to  his  dear  Simonides,  flie  manner  of  life  which  he  there  led : — 

'*  I  make  war  upon  my  body,  which  I  regard  as  my  enemy. 
My  eyes,  that  have  made  me  commit  so  many  follies,  are  w&l 
fixed  on  a  safe  object  They  look  only  on  a  woman  who  is 
withered,  dark,  and  sunburnt  Her  soul,  however,  is  as  white  as 
her  complexion  is  black,  and  she  has  the  air  of  being  so  httie  con- 
scious of  her  own  appearance,  that  her  homeliness  may  be  said  to 
become  her.  She  passes  whole  days  in  the  open  fields,  when  the 
crasshoppers  can  scarcely  endure  the  sun.  Her  tanned  hide 
braves  the  heats  of  the  dog-star,  and,  in  the  evening,  she  arrives 
as  fresh  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  bed.  She  does  all  the  work 
of  my  house,  besides  taking  care  of  her  husband  and  children  and 
attending  my  ^ests.  She  seems  occupied  with  everybody  but 
herself.  At  night  she  sleeps  on  vine-branches;  she  eats  only 
black  bread  and  roots,  and  drinks  water  and  vinegar.  If  you 
were  to  give  her  anything  more  delicate,  she  would  be  the  worse 
for  it :  such  is  the  force  of  habit 

**  Though  I  have  still  two  fine  suits  of  clothes,  I  never  wear 
them.  If  yoii  saw  me,  you  would  take  me  for  a  labourer  or  a 
shepherd,  tiiou^  I  was  once  so  tasteful  in  mv  dress.  The  times 
are  changed ;«uie  e^es  which  I  wished  to  please  are  now  shnt; 
and,  perhaps,  even  u  they  were  opened,  they  would  not  now  have 
the  same  empire  over  me." 

In  another  letter  from  Vaucluse,  he  says :  "  I  rise  at  midnight ; 
I  go  out  at  break  of  day ;  I  study  in  the  fields  as  in  my  library ; 
I  read,  I  write,  I  dream;  I  straggle  against  indolence,  luxury, 
and  pleasure.  I  wander  all  day  among  the  arid  mountains,  the 
fresh  valleys,  and  the  deep  caverns.  I  walk  much  on  the  banks 
of  the  Soigue,  where  I  meet  no  one  to  distract  me.  I  recall  the 
past  I  delmerate  on  the  future ;  and,  in  this  contemplation,  I  find 
a  resource  aaainst  my  solitude.'*  In  the  same  letter  he  avows 
that  he  could  accustom  himself  to  any  habitation  in  the  wcnid, 
except  Avignon.  At  this  time  he  was  meditating  to  recroes  the 
Alps. 

Earljr  in  September,  1852,  the  Cardinal  of  Bonloene  departed 
for  Pans,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  &e  Kmgi  ef 
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\  sad  Engjand.  Petrax«h  went  to  take  his  leave  of  him, 
nd  uked  if  he  had  any  ordera  for  Italy,  for  which  he  expected 
KMD  Id  set  ont  The  Cardinal  told  him  that  he  should  he  only  a 
moBth  upon  his  jonrney,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  Avignon 
on  hifl  Tetnm.  He  had,  in  fitct,  kind  views  with  regard  to 
Rftnreh.  He  wished  to  procnre  for  him  some  good  establish- 
ment  in  France,  and  wrote  to  him  upon  his  route,  "Pray 
do  not  depart  yet  Wait  until  I  return,  or,  at  least,  until  I  write 
to  yon  on  an  important  aflfair  that  concerns  yourself"  This  letter, 
which,  hv  the  way,  evinces  that  our  poet's  circumstances  were  not 
indepoMient  of  church  promotion,  changed  the  plans  of  Petrarch, 
wbo  remained  at  Avignon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  months  of 
Sfl^bember  and  October.  -t- 

Dming  this  dehiy,  he  heard  constant  reports  of  the  war  that 
was  going  on  between  the  (Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  In  the 
^ling  of  the  year  1362,  their  fleets  met  in  the  Propontis,  and  had 
a  eofdict  almost  un6za]an>led,  which  ksted  during  two  days  and 
a  tempestnoos  night  The  Genoese,  upon  the  whole,  had  the 
advantage,  and,  in  revenge  for  the  Greeks  having  aided  the  Vene- 
tians, they  made  a  league  with  the  Turks.  The  Pope,  who  had  it 
earnestly  at  heart  to  put  a  stop  to  this  fiital  war,  ensaffed  the 
belligBrents  to  send  their  ambassadors  to  Avignon,  and  &ere  to 
treat  lor  peace.  The  ambassadors  came ;  but  a  whole  month  was 
wpad  in  negotiations  which  ended  in  nothing.  Petrarch  in  vain 
employed  his  eloquence,  and  the  Pope  his  conciliating  talents. 
In  these  dicnmstances,  Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  the  (Genoese 
govenmient  which  does  infinite  credit  to  his  head  and  his  heart 
He  used  every  alignment  that  common  sense  or  humanity  could 
suggest  to  show  the  folly  of  the  war,  but  his  arguments  were 
thrown  away  on  spirits  too  fierce  for  reasoning. 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter,  as  the  CardiniJ  of  Boulogne 
bad  not  kept  his  word  about  returning  to  Avignon,  and  as  he 
heard  no  news  of  him,  Petrarch  detennined  to  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  aecordingly  started  on  the  16th  of  November,  1862;  but 
aearoely  had  he  left  his  own  house,  with  all  his  papers,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  heavy  £aUs  of  rain.  At  first  he  thoudlit  of 
going  back  immediately ;  but  he  changed  his  purpose,  andpro- 
ceeded  as  far  as  CavaiUon,  which  is  two  leagues  from  Vaoduse, 
in  Older  to  take  leave  of  his  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Cabassole.  His 
good  friend  was  veir  unwell,  but  received  him  with  joy,  and 
pgeaaed  him  to  pass  the  ni^t  under  his  roof.  That  night  and  all 
the  next  day  it  rained  so  heavily  that  Petrarch,  more  m>m  fear  of 
hk  books  and  papers  being  damaged  than  from  anxiety  about  his 
own  health,  nve  up  his  Italian  journey  for  the  present  and, 
ratuzning  to  Yauduse,  spent  there  the  rest  of  November  and  the 
wbcAe  of  December,  1862. 

Eariyin  Deoember,  PMrarch  heard  of  the  death  of  Clement  VI., 
and  tfan  event  gave  him  occasion  fer  more  epistles,  both  agamst 


the  Bamaat  oomri  mui  his  enernxw,  Ae  phynebna.  Qe 
death  WB8  asehbed  to  difiBient  csnses.  Petnxch,  of  comM,  Im- 
puted  it  to  hia  doctois.  Villftiii's  opinioQ  is  the  most  probahis; ' 
tiuKt  he  died  of  a  piotncted  fever.  He  wn  biuied  vnth  gnat 
pomp  in  ^e  church  of  Notze  Dame  at  Awittoaa ;  but  hia  reoiaiiis, 
after  Bome  time,  were  lemored  to  the  aboey  of  Chaise  Dien,  in 
Aiirergne,  wliere  his  tomb  was  violated  bjr  the  Hugueaols  in 
1662.  Scandal  says  that  tbej  made  a  football  of  his  head,  and 
thob  the  MarquiB  de  Coarton  afterwards  oonTerted  his  aknll  into 
a  drinloBg-eup. 

It  ased  not  smprise  as  tbat  his  Holiness  never  stood  hi^  in 
the  good  graces  of  Petnuxh.  He  was  a  Limousin,  who  never 
loved  Italy  so  much  as  Gascony,  and,  in  place  of  re-estahtishmff 
the  holy  seat  at  Bome,  he  completed  the  building  of  the  popid 
palaee  at  Avignon,  which  his  predecessor  had  begun.  These  were 
molts  that  edipsed  oil  the  good  qualities  of  Clement  VI.  in  the 
eyes  of  Petrarch,  and,  in  the  sixth  of  his  eclogues,  the  poet 
has  drown  the  character  of  Clement  in  odious  colouny  and,  witk 
equal  freedom,  has  described  most  of  tte  cardinals  of  his  court 
Whetlier  there  was  perfect  consistency  between  this  hatred  to  the 
Pope  and  his  thinking,  as  he  certainly  did  for  a  tune,  of  beeominff 
his  secretary,  mav  a^oit  of  a  doubt  I  am  not,  however,  disposed 
to  deny  some  allowance  to  Petrarch  fer  his  dislike  of  Clement 
who  was  a  vduptuaxy  in  private  life,  and  a  corrupted  ruler  of  the 
Church. 

Early  in  May,  ldS«H,  Petrarch  departed  fer  Italy,  and  we  find 
him  very  soon  aftenvards  at  the  palace  of  John  Visconti  of  MiUoi, 
whom  he  used  to  call  the  greatest  man  in  Italy.  This  prince, 
uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  civil  power,  reigned  abe<dnte  in 
Milan.  He  was  master  of  Ijombardy,  and  made  all  Italy  tremble 
at  his  hostility.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  despotism,  John  Visconti  was 
a  lover  of  letters,  and  fond  of  having  bterary  men  at  his  court 
He  exercised  o  cunning  infiuence  over  our  poet,  and  detained  him. 
Petrarch,  knowing  that  Milan  was  a  troubled  city  and  a  stonnj 
eourt,  told  the  Prince  that  being  a  priest,  his  vocation  did  not 
permit  him  to  live  in  a  princely  court  and  in  the  midst  of  anas. 
"For  that  matter,"  replied  the  Archbishop,  *'I  am  mysc^  oa 
ecdestistic;  I  wish  to  press  no  employment  upon  yon,  but  onfy 
to  request  yon  to  remain  as  an  ornament  of  my  court''  Petiaxch. 
talien  by  surprise,  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  his  importanitiea 
All  that  he  bargained  fer  was,  that  he  should  have  a  habitatioa 
suiliciently  distant  from  the  city,  and  timt  he  riiould  not  be 
obliged  to  make  any  diaage  in  his  ocdinary  mode  of  living.  The 
Areabiahop  was  too  happy  to  possess  him  on  these  terms. 

Petrarch,  aeeordinfi^y,  took  up  his  habitation  in  the  western  ant 
"  oTSi 


of   the   city,  near  the  Vercellina  gate,  and  the  ehorch 
AmbrosaiK    His  house  was  flanked  with  two  towass,.  stood  Mnnd 
the  cify  wall,  and  kioked  out  upon  a  rich 
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of  the  Pope.  He  was  touched  by  the  sad  condition  in  which  he 
found  that  city,  which  had  been  so  flourishing  when  he  studied  at 
its  uniyersify.  "  I  seem/'  he  says,  "  to  be  in  a  dream  when  I  see 
the  once  fair  city  desolated  by  war,  by  slavery,  and  by  famine. 
Instead  of  the  joy  that  once  reigned  here,  sadness  is  everywhere 
spread,  and  you  hear  only  sighs  and  wailings  in  place  of  songs, 
where  you  formerly  saw  troops  of  girls  dancing,  there  are  now 
only  bands  of  robb^  and  assassins." 

Lucchino  del  Yexme,  one  of  the  most  famous  condottieri  of  his 
time,  had  commanded  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Yisconti,  at 
whose  court  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Petrarch.  Our  poet 
invited  him  to  serve  the  Venetians  in  the  war  in  which  they  were 
engaged  with  the  people  of  Candia.  Lucchino  went  to  Venice 
whilst  Petrarch  was  absent,  reviewed  the  troops,  and  embarked 
for  Candia  on  board  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  thirfy  galleys 
and  eight  large  vessels.  Petrarch  did  not  return  to  Venice  till 
the  expedition  had  sailed.  He  passed  the  summer  in  the  country, 
having  at  his  house  one  of  his  friends,  Barthelemi  di  Pappazuori, 
Bishop  of  Christi,  whom  he  had  known  at  Avignon,  and  who  had 
come  purposely  to  see  him.  One  day,  when  they  were  both  at  a 
window  which  overlooked  the  sea,  they  beheld  one  of  the  long 
vessels  which  the  Italians  call  a  galeazza  entering  the  harbour. 
The  green  branches  with  which  it  was  decked,  the  air  of  joy  that 
appeflured  among  the  mariners,  the  young  men  crowned  with  murel, 
who,  from  the  prow,  saluted  the  standard  of  their  country — every- 
thing betokened  that  the  galeazza  brought  good  news.  'When  the 
vessel  came  a  Httle  nearer,  they  coxud  perceive  the  captured 
colours  of  their  enemies  suspended  from  the  poop,  and  no  doubt 
oould  be  entertained  that  a  great  victory  had  been  won.  The 
moment  that  the  sentinel  on  me  tower  had  made  the  signal  of  a 
vessel  entering  the  harbour,  the  people  flocked  thither  in  crowds, 
and  their  joy  was  even  beyond  expectation  when  they  learned 
that  the  rebellion  had  been  totally  crushed,  and  the  island  reduced 
to  obedience.  The  most  magnificent  festivals  were  given  at  Venice 
on  this  occasion. 

Shortly  after  these  Venetian  fates,  we  find  our  poet  writing  a 
long  letter  to  Boccaccio,  in  which  he  gives  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing descrnition  of  the  Jongleurs  of  Italy.  He  speaks  of  them  in 
a  very  difierent  manner  from  those  pictures  that  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  IVoven^al  l^ubadours.  The  latter  were  at  once 
poets  and  musicians,  who  frequented  the  courts  and  casties  of 
great  lords,  and  sang  their  praises.  Their  strains,  too,  were 
sometimes  satirical.  They  amused  themselves  with  different 
8d>jeets,  and  wedded  their  verses  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  and 
other  instruments.  They  were  called  Troubadours  from  the  word 
froftor,  "  to  invent."  They  were  original  poets,  of  the  true  min- 
strel breed,  similar  to  those  whom  Bishop  Percy  ascribes  to 
England  in  the  olden  time,  but  about  the  reality  oi  whom,  aa  a 
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after  al),  it  was  less  hunuliating  to  be  subservient  to  a  sinn^e 
iynnt  than  to  be,  as  he,  Boccaccio,  was,  subservient  to  a  whole 
t^frannical  people.  This  was  an  unwise,  implied  confession  on  the 
part  of  Petrarch  that  he  was  the  slave  of  Visconti.  Sismondi  may 
be  rather  harah  in  pronouncing  Petrarch  to  have  been  all  his  life 
a  Troubadour ;  but  there  is  something  in  his  friendship  with  the 
Lord  of  Milan  that  palliates  the  accusation.  In  spite  of  this  severe 
letter  from  Boccaccio,  it  is  strange,  and  vet,  methuiks,  honourable 
to  both,  that  their  friendship  was  never  broken. 

Levati,  in  his  **  Viaggi  di  Petrarca"  ascribes  the  poet*s  settle- 
ment at  Milan  to  his  desire  of  accumulating  a  little  money,  not 
ior  himself,  but  for  his  natural  children ;  and  in  some  of  Petrarch's 
letters,  subsequent  to  this  period,  there  are  allusions  to  his  own 
circumstances  which  give  countenance  to  this  suspicion. 

However  this  may  be,  Petrarch  deceived  himself  if  he  expected 
to  have  long  tranquillity  in  such  a  court  as  that  of  MOan.  He 
was  perpetually  obliged  to  visit  the  Viscontis,  and  to  be  present  at 
every  feast  that  they  gave  to  honour  the  arrival  of  any  ulustrioua 
stranger.  A  more  than  usually  important  visitant  soon  came  to 
Milan,  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Egidio  Albomoz,  who  arrived  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  with  a  view  to  restore  to  the  Church  lam 
portions  of  its  territory  which  had  been  seized  by  some  powerml 
aunilies.  The  Cardinal  entered  Milan  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1853.  John  Visconti,  though  hx  from  being  delighted  at  his 
arrival,  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses of  his  numerous  retinue,  and  treated  him  ma^pificently. 
He  went  out  himself  to  meet  him,  two  miles  from  the  city,  accom- 
panied by  his  nephews  and  his  courtiers,  including  Petrarch. 
Our  poet  joined  the  suite  of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  rode  near 
him.'  The  Legate  and  his  retinue  rode  also  on  horseback.  "When 
the  two  parties  met,  the  dust,  that  rose  in  clouds  from  the  feet  of 
the  horses,  prevented  them  fr^m  discerning  each  other.  Petrarch, 
who  had  advanced  beyond  the  rest,  found  himself,  he  knew  not 
how,  in  the  midst  of  the  Legate  s  train,  and  veiy  near  to  him. 
Salutatio^is  passed  on  either  side,  but  with  veiy  little  speaking, 
far  the  dust  had  dried  their  throats. 

Petrarch  made  a  backward  movement,  to  regain  his  place 
among  his  company.  His  horse,  in  backing,  slipped  with  his 
hind-legs  into  a  ditch  on  the  side  of  the  road,  but,  by  a  sort  of 
miracle,  the  animal  kept  his  fore-feet  for  some  time  on  the  top  of 
the  ititch.  If  he  had  fallen  back,  he  must  have  crushed  his  riaer. 
Petrarch  was  not  afraid,  for  he  was  not  aware  of  his  dancer;  but 
Galeazzo  Visconti  and  his  people  dismounted  to  rescue  we  poet, 
who  escaped  without  iignry. 

The  Legate  treated  Petrarch,  who  little  expected  it,  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  distinction,  and,  granting  all  that  he  asked 
ior  his  friends,  pressed  him  to  mention  something  worthy  of  his 
own  aooeptance.    Petrarch  replied:  *' When  I  ask  for  my  friends. 
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'  k  it  not  tlie  same  as  for  myself  ?  Have  I  not  the  highest  satisfiEUS- 

^  tion  in  receiring  &voqzb  for  them  ?    I  have  long  pat  a  rein  on  my 

I  own  desires.    Of  what,  then,  can  I  stand  in  need  ?"  * 

After  the  departure  of  the  Legate,  Petrarch  retired  to  his  n»  tn 
wrbe.  In  a  letter  dated  thence  to  his  friend  the  Prior  of  the  Holy 
^  Apostles,  we  find  him  acknowledging  feelings  that  were  fair 

dntant  tram  settled  contentment.  **  Yon  have  heard,"  he  says, 
**  how  mnch  my  peace  has  heen  distorbed,  and  my  leisure  broken 
in  npon,  by  an  importunate  crowd  and  by  unforeseen  occupations. 
Hie  Lesate  has  left  Milan.  He  was  received  at  Florence  with 
tmbonnded  applause :  as  for  poor  me,  I  am  again  in  my  retreat 
I  have  been  long  free,  happy,  and  master  of  my  time ;  but  I  feel, 
aft  present,  that  liberty  and  leisure  are  only  for  souls  of  con- 
summate virtue.  When  we  are  not  of  that  class  of  beings, 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  a  heart  subject  to  the  passions  than 
to  be  &e,  idle,  and  fJone.  The  snares  of  voluptuousness  are  then 
more  dangerous,  and  corrupt  thoughts  gain  an  easier  entrance-^ 
above  all,  love,  that  seducing  tormentor,  from  whom  I  thought 
that  I  had  now  nothing  more  to  fear." 

From  these  expressions  we  might  almost  conclude  that,  he  had 
agBdn  fallen  in  love ;  but  if  it  was  so,  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
.  the  object  of  his  new  jpassion. 

I>unng  his  half-retirement  Petrarch  learned  news  which  dis- 
turbed his  repose.  A  courier  arrived,  one  night,  bringing  an 
account  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Crenoese  fleet,  in  a  naval 
^  combat  with  that  of  the  Venetians,  which  took  place  on  the  10th 

of  August  1353,  near  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  letters  which 
the  poet  had  written,  in  order  to  conciliate  those  two  republics, 
had  proved  as  useless  as  the  pacificatory  efforts  of  Clement  YI. 
^  and  his  successor,  Innocent    Petrarch,  who  had  constantly  pre- 

dicted the  eventual  success  of  Genoa,  could  hardly  believe  his 
senses,  when  he  heard  of  the  Genoese  being  defeated  at  sea.  He 
wrote  a  letter  of  lamentation  and  astonishment  on  the  subject  to 
hb  friend  Guido  Settimo.  He  saw,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  eyes  of 
his  country  destroying  the  other.  The  courier,  who  brought 
these  tidinn  to  Milan,  gave  a  distressing  account  of  the  state  of 
Genoa.  I^iere  was  not  a  £unily  whidi  had  not  lost  one  of  its 
members. 

Petrarch  passed  a  whole  night  in  composing  a  letter  to  the 
Genoese,  in  which  he  exhorted  them,  after  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  never  to  deroair  of  the  repubhc.  His  lecture  never 
reached  them.  On  awakening  in  the  morning,  Petrarch  learned 
that  the  Genoese  had  lost  every  spark  of  their  courage,  and  that 
the  day  before  they  had  subscribed  the  most  humiliating  con- 
cessions in  despair. 

It  has  been  idleged  by  some  of  his  biographers  that  Petrarch 
suppressed  his  letter  to  the  Genoese  from  his  fear  of  the  Visconti 
fiimily*    John  Visconti  hod  views  on  Genoa,  which  was  a  port  so 
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pretty  freely  a([ain8t  the  political  charaoter  of  the  ancient  orator. 
The  same  opinion  aa  to  Cicero's  weakness  seems  rather  to  have 
gained  ground  in  later  ages.  At  least,  it  is  now  agreed  that 
Cioero*B  political  life  will  not  bear  throughout  an  uncharitable 
investigation,  though  the  political  difficulties  of  his  time  demand 
abundant  allowance. 

Petrarch  departed  next  morning  for  Verona,  where  he  reckoned 
on  remaining  only  for  a  few  days ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  resist  the  importunities  of  Azzo  Correggio,  Guglielmo  di  Pas* 
trengo,  and  his  other  ixiends.  By  them  he  was  detained  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month.  **  The  requests  of  a  friend/'  he 
said,  on  this  occasion,  "  are  always  chains  upon  me." 

Petrarch  anived,  for  the  sixth  time,  at  Yaucluse  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1«361.  He  first  announced  himself  to  Philip  of  Cabassolcs, 
Bishop  of  CayaiUon,  to  whom  he  had  already  sent,  during  his 
journey,  some  Latin  verses,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Yaucluse  as 
the  most  charming  place  in  the  universe.  "  When  a  cliild,"  he 
says,  "  I  visited  it,  and  it  nourished  my  youth  in  its  sunny  bosom. 
When  grown  to  manhood,  I  passed  some  of  the  pleasantest  years 
of  my  Bfe  in  the  shut-up  valley.  Grown  old,  I  wish  to  pass  in  it 
my  last  years." 

The  sight  of  his  romantic  hermitage,  of  tRe  capacious  grotto 
which  had  listened  to  his  sighs  for  Laura,  of  his  garden,  and  of 
his  library,  was,  undoubtedly,  sweet  to  Petrarch ;  and,  thouf 
had  promised  Boccaccio  to  come  back  to  Italy,  he  had  no 
fortitude  to  determine  on  a  sudden  return.    He  writes  to  o  • 
his  Italian  friends,  *'  When  I  left  my  native  country,  I  proi 
to  return  to  it  in  the  autumn;  but  time,  place,  and  circumsta 
often  oblige  us  to  change  our  resolutions.   As  £Eur  as  I  can  jud 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  remain  here  for  two  years.   My  fr 
in  Italy,  I  trust,  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  keep  my  promi 
them.    The  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind  must  serve  a 
excuse.    I  bave  now  experienced  that  change  of  place  is  the  • 
thing  which  can  long  keep  from  us  the  ennui  that  is  insepa 
from  a  sedentary  life." 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  Yaucluse  threw  recollections  te 
though  melancholy,  over  Petrarch's  mind,  it  does  not  appear 
Avignon  had  assumed  any  new  charm  in  his  absence :  oi 
contrary,  he  found  it  plunged  more  than  ever  in  luxury,  wa 
ness,  and  gluttony.  Clement  YI.  had  replenished  the  chun 
tiie  request  of  the  French  king,  with  numbers  of  cardinals, : 
of  whom  were  so  young  and  ncentious,  that  the  most  scand 
abominations  prevailed  amongst  them.  "At  this  time," 
Matthew  YiUani,  "no  regard  was  paid  either  to  leamii 
virtue ;  and  a  man  needed  not  to  blush  for  anything,  if  he 
cover  his  head  with  a  red  hat.  Pietro  Ruggiero,  one  of 
exemplary  new  cardinals,  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age." 
trarch  vented  his  indignation  on  this  occasion  in  his  ee 
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edogoe,  wbich  is  a  satire  upon  the  Pontiff  and  his  cardinals,  the 
inteilociitorB  heing  Micione,  or  Clement  himself,  and  Epi,  or  the 
city  of  Avignon.  The  poem,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  clouded  with 
alkgoiy,  and  denatnralized  with  pastoral  conceits ;  yet  it  is  worth 
bemg  explored  by  any  one  anxious  to  trace  the  first  fountains  of 
lefonn  among  Ca^oHcs,  as  a  proof  of  church  abuses  having  been 
expoeed,  two  centuries  before  the  Befoimation,  by  a  Gathohc  and 
aehurchman. 

At  this  crisis,  the  Court  of  Avisnon,  which,  in  &ct,  had  not 
known  veiy  well  what  to  do  about  the  affiurs  of  Rome,  were  now 
anxious  to  inquire  what  sort  of  government  would  be  the  most 
advisable,  after  the  fiedl  of  Rienzo.  Since  that  event,  the  Cardinal 
Legate  had  re-estaUished  the  ancient  government,  havinff  created 
two  senators,  the  one  from  the  house  of  Colonna,  the  ouer  from 
that  of  tiie  OrBxni.  But,  very  soon,  those  houses  were  divided  by 
discord,  and  the  dty  was  plunged  into  all  the  evils  which  it  had 
suffered  before  the  existence  of  the  Tribuneship.  "The  com- 
munity at  large,"  says  Matthew  Villaai,  *'  returned  to  such  con- 
ditlon,  that  strangers  and  travellers  found  themselves  like  sheep 
among  wolves."  Clement  VI.  was  weair  of  seeiuff  the  metropolis 
of  Christianity  a  prey  to  anarchy.  He  therefore  cnose  four  cardi- 
nals, whose  united  deliberations  might  appease  these  troubles, 
and  he  imagined  that  he  could  establish  in  Rome  a  form  of 
ffovemment  that  should  be  durable.  The  cardinals  requested 
Petrarch  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  important  affair.  Petrarch 
wrote  to  them  a  most  eloquent  epistle,  fall  of  enthusiastic  ideas  of 
the  grandeur  of  Rome.  It  is  not  exactlv  known  what  effect  he 
produced  by  his  writing  on  this  subject;  but  on  that  account  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  he  wrote  in  vain. 

Petiareh  had  brought  to  Avignon  his  son  John,  who  was  still 
▼eiT  young.  He  had  obtained  for  him  a  canonicate  at  Verona. 
Thither  he  immediatelv  despatched  him,  with  letters  to  Gughelmo 
di  Pastrengo  and  Rinaldo  di  Villa  Franca,  charging  the  fonner  of 
these  friends  to  superintend  his  son's  general  character  and  man- 
ners, and  the  other  to  cultivate  his  understanding.  Petrarch,  in 
his  letter  to  Rinaldo,  gives  a  description  of  John,  which  is  neither 
very  flattering  to  the  youth,  nor  calculated  to  give  us  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  frUher's  mode  of  managing  his  education.  By  his 
own  account,  it  appears  that  he  had  never  brought  the  boy  to 
confide  in  him.  This  was  a  capital  fault,  for  the  young  are 
natarally  ingenuous ;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  their  confidence  is 
the  very  first  step  towards  their  docility;  and,  for  maintaining 
parental  authority,  there  is  no  need  to  overawe  them.  **  As  far  as 
I  can  judge  of  my  son,"  says  Petrarch,  **  he  has  a  tolerable  under- 
standing ;  but  I  am  not  certain  of  this,  for  I  do  not  sufficiently 
know  muL  When  he  is  with  me  he  always  keeps  silence; 
whether  my  presence  is  irksome  and  confusing  to  him,  or  whether 
shame  for  his  ignorance  closes  his  lips.    I  suspect  it  is  the  latter, 
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forlpereeiTe  too  ciesrljhisaiilipalhjtakttsraw  rxte^raanrit 
stronger  in  any  one ;  he  dxeaAa  and  deiorta  nothti^  so  muck  as  a 
book ;  yet  ke  waa  bzoogkt  up  at  Panna,  Venma,  and  Padua.  I 
sometbnea  diiect  a  £sw  akarp  pleasanliiea  at  this  diapoaition. 
'Take  care/  I  say,  'lest  yoa  ahooU  adipae  yeur  neighbour, 
Virgil.'  When  I  talk  in  this  manonr,  he  looka  down  and  bluahes. 
Qa  this  behaviour  alone  I  build  my  hope.  He  is  modest,  and  has 
a  docility  which  renders  him  susceptible  of  every  impreaaion." 
This  is  k  melancholy  confeaaion/on  the  part  of  Petrarch,  ef  his 
own  iheompetence  to  make  the  moat  of  kia  aon'a  mind,  and  a 
oonfiession  the  more  ooDivincing  that  it  ia  made  unconaeioualy. 

In  the  summer  of  1352,  the  people  of  Avignon  witness^  the 
impressive  spectacle  of  the  fitr-fianed  Tribune  Kienzo  entering 
their  city,  but  in  a  style  very  difierest  from  the  pomp  of  kia  late 
processioBS  in  Rome.  He  had  now  for  his  attendants  only  two 
archers,  between  whom  he  walked  aa  a  prisoner.  It  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  circumstancea  which  befell  Rienzo 
after  kia  fall,  and  whieh  breught  him  now  to  the  Pope's  tribunal 
at  Avi^on. 

.  Petrarch  aays  of  him  at  this  period,  "  The  Tribune,  formerly 
so  powerful  and  dreaded,  but  now  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  has 
been  brou^  hither  ae  a  prisoner.  I  praised  and  I  adored  him.  I 
loved  his  virtue,  and  I  admired  liis  courage.  I  tliought  that  Borne 
ina  about  to  resume,  under  him,  the  empire  she  ^rmerly  held. 
Ah !  had  he  continued  aa  he  began,  he  would  have  been  praaaed 
and  admired  by  the  world  and  ky  posterity.  On  entering  the 
dty,"  Petrarch  continues, ''  he  inquired  if  I  waa  there.  I  knew 
not  whether  he  hoped  for  succour  from  me,  or  what  I  could  do 
to  serve  him.  In  the  process  against  him  they  aecufie  him  of 
nothing  cnminal.  They  cannot  impute  to  him  having  joined  with 
bad'men.  All  that  tkey  charge  lum  with  is  an  attempt  to  {pve 
freedom  to  the  republic,  and  to  make  liome  the  centre  ot'  its 
government  .  And  is  this  a  crime  wortliy  of  the  wheel  or  the 
gibbet  ?  A  Roman  citizen  afflicted  to  see  his  country,  which  is 
hy  right  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  slave  of  the  vilest  of 


Clement  waa  glad  to  have  Rienzo  in  his  power,  and  ardeied 
him  into  his  presence.  Thither  the  Tribune  came,  not  in  this 
least  diseoncerted.  He  denied  the  accusation  of  heresy,  and  in> 
sisted  that  Ins  cause  ahould  be  re-oxamined  witli  more  equity. 
The  Pope  made  hhn  no  reply,  but  imprisoned  him  in.  a  lii^ 
tower,  in  which  he  waa  chained  by  the  leg  to  the  floor  of  kia 
apartment  In  ether  respects  he  was  treated  mildly,  allowed 
beoka  to  read,  and  supplied  with  dishes  from  the  Pope's  iHtohiMY 

Rienzo  begged  to  be  allowed  an  advocate  to  defend  bin;  h» 
request  waa  refused.  Tliia  refusal  enraged  Petrarch,  who  wrote, 
according  to  De  Sade  and  othera,  ou  this  occasion^  titat  nqrateriaaa 
)ettBr»  which  is  found  in  hia  "  Epistlea  without  a  titkB."    It^na 
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tolicitatioiis  of  his  friends,  to  aooept  the  office.  Bat  befora  he 
could  enter  upon  it,  an  objection  to  his  filling  it  was  nnezpectedly 
started.  It  was  disooyered  that  his  style  was  too  loftj  to  suit  the 
hnmility  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  elevation  of  Petnrch*s  stjyle 
mi^t  be  obvious,  but  certsinly  the  hunulily  of  the  Chuich  was  a 
bright  discovery.  Petrarch,  according  to  his  own  account,  so  hr 
item  promising  to  bring  down  his  magniloquence  to  a  level  with 
church  humility,  seized  the  olgection  as  an  excuse  for  declining 
the  secretaryship.  He  compares  his  joy  on  this  occasion  to  that 
of  a  prisoner  finding  the  gates  of  his  prison  thrown  open.  He 
returned  to  Vauduse,  where  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  aatumn, 
when  he  meant  to  return  to  Italy.  He  tnus  describee,  in  a  letter 
to  his  dear  Simonides,  flie  manner  of  life  which  he  there  led : — 

"  I  make  war  upon  my  body,  which  I  regard  as  my  enemy. 
My  eyes,  that  have  made  me  commit  so  many  follies,  are  wdl 
fixed  on  a  safe  object.  They  look  only  on  a  woman  who  is 
withered,  dark,  and  sunburnt  Her  soul,  however,  is  as  white  as 
her  complexion  is  black,  and  she  has  the  air  of  being  so  little  con- 
scious of  her  own  appearance,  that  her  homeliness  may  be  said  to 
become  her.  She  passes  whole  days  in  the  open  fields,  when  the 
grasshoppers  can  scarcely  endure  the  sun.  Her  tanned  hide 
braves  the  heats  of  the  dog-star,  and,  in  the  evening,  she  arrives 
as  firesh  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  bed.  She  does  all  the  work 
of  my  house,  besides  taking  care  of  her  husband  and  children  and 
attending  my  ^ests.  She  seems  occupied  with  everybody  but 
herself.  At  night  she  sleeps  on  vine-branches;  she  eats  only 
black  bread  and  roots,  and  drinks  water  and  vin^ar.  If  you 
were  to  give  her  anything  more  delicate,  she  would  be  the  worse 
for  it :  such  is  the  force  of  habit 

*'  Though  I  have  still  two  fine  suits  of  dothes,  I  never  wear 
them.  If  yoii  saw  me,  you  would  take  me  for  a  labourer  or  a 
shepherd,  thouffh  I  was  once  so  tasteful  in  mv  dress.  The  times 
are  changed ;'tne  eyes  which  I  wished  to  please  are  now  shut; 
and,  perhaps,  even  If  they  were  opened,  they  would  not  now  have 
the  same  empire  over  me.'* 

In  another  letter  from  Vaucluse,  he  says :  "  I  rise  at  midnight ; 
I  go  out  at  break  of  day ;  I  study  in  the  fields  as  in  my  library ; 
I  read,  I  write,  I  dream ;  I  struggle  against  indolence,  luxury, 
and  pleasure.  I  wander  all  day  among  the  arid  mountains,  the 
fresh  valleys,  and  the  deep  caverns.  I  walk  much  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sonne,  where  I  meet  no  one  to  distract  me.  I  recall  the 
past  I  delmerate  on  the  future ;  and,  in  this  contemplation,  I  find 
a  resource  affainst  my  solitude."  In  the  same  letter  he  avows 
that  he  could  accustom  himself  to  any  habitation  in  the  world, 
except  Avignon.  At  this  time  he  was  meditating  to  reeross  the 
Alps. 

£arl}r  in  September,  1862,  the  Cardinal  of  Boaloone  departed 
lor  Fftns,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  &e  Kmgi  of 
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Fnam  a&d  TfM^mmA  Petrarch  went  to  take  his  leave  of  him, 
nd  uked  if  he  had  any  orders  for  Italy,  for  which  he  expected 
totm  to  set  out  The  Cardinal  told  him  that  he  should  he  only  a 
iMBth  iqion  his  jonmer,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  Avignon 
on  his  return.  He  had,  in  hct,  kind  views  with  regard  to 
FMrarch.  He  wished  to  procure  for  him  some  good  establish- 
B0Dt  in  France,  snd  wrote  to  him  upon  his  route,  *'Pray 
do  not  depart  yet  Wait  until  I  return,  or,  at  least,  until  I  write 
to  yon  on  an  important  aflfair  that  concerns  yourself'*  This  letter, 
which,  by  the  way,  evinces  that  our  poet's  circumstances  were  not 
independent  of  dburch  promotion,  changed  the  plans  of  Petrarch, 
who  remained  at  Avignon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  months  of 
September  snd  October.  ■■■  i-  - 

Panng  this  delay,  he  heard  constant  reports  of  the  war  that 
WIS  going  on  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  In  the 
qnxttg  of  the  year  1352,  their  fleets  met  in  the  Propontis,  and  had 
a  conflict  ahnost  unezann>led,  which  lasted  during  two  days  and 
a  tempestnous  night  The  Oenoese,  upon  the  whole,  had  the 
advantage, and,  in reyenge  for  the  Greeks  havingaided  the  Vene* 
tians,  ^ey  made  a  league  with  the  Turks.  The  Pope,  who  had  it 
earaestly  at  heart  to  put  a  stop  to  this  fotal  war,  engaged  tiie 
beOigerentB  to  send  their  ambassadors  to  Avignon,  and  were  to 
treat  for  peace.  The  ambassadors  came ;  but  a  whole  month  was 
^ent  in  ne^tiations  which  ended  in  nothing.  Petrarch  in  vain 
employed  his  doquence,  and  the  Pope  his  conciliating  talents. 
In  these  circumstances,  Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Genoese  ' 
mvemment,  which  does  infinite  credit  to  his  head  and  his  heart 
He  used  every  alignment  that  common  sense  or  humanity  could 
suggest  to  show  the  folly  of  the  war,  but  his  alignments  were 
thrown  away  on  spiiiti  too  fierce  for  reasoning. 

A  few  days  alter  writing  this  letter,  as  the  Cardinid  of  Boulogne 
bad  not  kept  his  word  about  retomin^  to  Avignon,  and  as  he 
heard  no  news  of  him,  Petrarch  detennined  to  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  acocndingly  started  on  the  16th  of  November,  1352;  but 
scarcely  had  lie  left  his  own  house,  with  aU  his  papers,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  heavy  fidls  of  rain.  At  first  he  thoudlit  of 
going  back  immediately ;  but  he  changed  his  purpose,  andpro- 
eaeded  as  far  as  CavaiUon,  which  is  two  leagues  from  Vaocluse, 
in  Older  to  take  leave  of  his  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Cabaasole.  His 
good  friend  was  yeiy  unwell,  but  received  him  with  joy,  and 
prasMd  him  to  pass  the  ni^t  under  his  roo£  That  night  and  all 
tile  next  day  it  rained  so  heavily  that  Petrarch,  more  m>m  fear  of 
Ub  books  and  papers  being  damaged  than  from  anxiety  about  his 
own  health,  gave  up  his  Italian  journey  for  the  present  and, 
vetnniiiw  to  Vauduae,  spent  there  the  rest  of  November  and  the 
whole  ofDeeember,  1852. 

Body  in  Deoember,  Petrarch  heard  of  the  death  of  Clement  VI., 
and  thai  event  gave  him  occasion  for  more  epistka,  both  against 
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8olidtatioii8  of  his  fiaends,  to  aoon>t  the  office.  Bat  befim  he 
oould  enter  upon  it,  an  objection  to  his  filling  it  was  unexpectedly 
started.  It  was  discovered  that  lus  style  was  too  lofty  to  suit  the 
humility  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  elevation  of  Petrarch's  style 
might  be  obvious,  but  certainly  the  humility  of  the  Cburoh  was  a 
bright  discovery.  Petrarch,  according  to  his  own  account*  so  far 
from  promising  to  bring  down  his  magniloquence  to  a  level  with 
church  himiili^,  seized  the  objection  as  an  excuse  for  declining 
the  secretaiyship.  He  compares  his  joy  on  this  occasion  to  that 
of  a  prisoner  finding  the  gates  of  his  prison  thrown  open.  He 
returned  to  Vauduse,  where  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  autumn, 
when  he  meant  to  return  to  Italy.  He  uius  describes,  in  a  letter 
to  his  dear  Simonides,  fhe  manner  of  life  which  he  there  led  >^ 

**  1  make  war  upon  my  body,  which  I  regard  as  my  enemy. 
My  eyes,  that  have  made  me  commit  so  many  follies,  are  well 
fixed  on  a  safe  object  They  look  only  on  a  woman  who  is 
wiUiered,  dark,  and  sunburnt  Her  soul,  however,  is  as  white  as 
her  complexion  is  black,  and  she  has  the  air  of  being  so  little  con- 
scious of  her  own  appearance,  that  her  homeliness  may  be  said  to 
become  her.  She  passes  whole  days  in  the  open  fields,  when  the 
srasshoppers  can  scarcely  endure  the  sun.  Her  tanned  hide 
braves  the  heats  of  the  dog-star,  and,  in  the  evening,  she  airives 
as  fresh  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  bed.  She  does  all  the  work 
of  my  house,  besides  taking  care  of  her  husband  and  children  and 
attending  my  ^ests.  She  seems  occupied  with  everybody  but 
herself.  At  night  she  sleeps  on  vine-branches;  she  eats  only 
black  bread  and  roots,  and  drinks  water  and  vinegar.  If  you 
were  to  give  her  anything  more  delicate,  she  would  be  the  worse 
for  it :  such  is  the  force  of  habit 

*'  Though  I  have  stall  two  fine  suits  of  clothes,  I  never  wear 
them.  If  yoik  saw  me,  you  would  take  me  for  a  labourer  or  a 
shepherd,  ttiough  I  was  once  so  tasteful  in  mv  dress.  Hie  times 
are  changed;. tne  eyes  which  I  wished  to  please  are  now  shut; 
and,  perhaps,  even  if  they  were  opened,  they  would  not  now  have 
the  same  empire  over  me." 

In  another  letter  from  Vauduse,  he  says :  **  I  rise  at  midnight ; 
I  go  out  at  break  of  day;  I  study  in  the  fidds  as  in  my  libraiy ; 
I  read,  I  write,  I  dream;  I  struggle  against  indolence,  luxury, 
and  pleasure.  I  wander  all  day  among  the  arid  mountains,  the 
fresh  valleys,  and  the  deep  caverns.  I  walk  much  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sorgue,  where  I  meet  no  one  to  distract  me.  I  recall  the 
past  I  delu>erate  on  the  future ;  and,  in  this  contemplaiaon,  I  find 
a  resource  sffainst  my  solitude."  In  the  same  letter  he  avows 
that  he  coula  accustom  himself  to  any  habitation  in  the  worid, 
except  Avignon.  At  this  time  he  was  meditating  to  zeeross  the 
Alps. 

Early  in  September,  1362,  the  Cardinal  of  Bouloano  depaited 
for  Paris,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  m  IQ1191  id 
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Fnowe  and  En^and.  Petmreh  went  to  take  his  leave  of  him, 
and  aaked  if  he  had  any  orden  for  Italy,  for  which  he  expected 
BooD  to  set  out  The  Cardinal  told  him  that  he  shoold  be  only  a 
moBtfa  upon  his  jonmey ,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  Avignon 
on  his  retnni.  He  had,  in  fact,  kind  views  with  regara  to 
P^tiwdi.  He  wished  to  procure  for  him  some  good  establish* 
Bent  in  France,  and  wrote  to  him  npon  his  route,  ''Pray 
do  not  depart  yet  Wait  until  I  return,  or,  at  least,  until  I  write 
to  you  on  an  important  afiair  that  concerns  yourself."  This  letter, 
wfaidi,  l^  the  way,  evinces  that  our  poet's  circumstances  were  not 
independent  of  church  promotion,  changed  the  plans  of  Petrarch, 
who  remained  at  Avignon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  months  of 
September  and  October.  ■■■■  i» 

Danng  this  delay,  he  heard  constant  reports  of  the  war  that 
WBB  going  on  between  the  Genoese  and  the  VenetianB.  In  the 
qgring  of  the  year  1352,  their  fleets  met  in  the  Propontis,  and  had 
a  conflict  ahnost  unexampled,  which  lasted  during  two  days  and 
a  tempestuous  night  The  Genoese,  upon  the  whole,  had  the 
advantage,  and,  in  revenge  for  the  Greeks  havingaided  the  Vene- 
tians, tihey  made  a  league  with  the  Turks.  The  Pope,  who  had  it 
canesUy  at  heart  to  put  a  stop  to  this  &tal  war,  engaged  the 
belligerents  to  send  their  ambassadors  to  Avignon,  and  &ere  to 
toeat  for  peace.  The  ambassadors  came ;  but  a  whole  month  was 
wpaA  in  ne^tiations  which  ended  in  nothing.  Petrarch  in  vain 
employed  his  eloquence,  and  the  Pope  his  conciliating  talents. 
In  these  circumstances,  Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Genoese  ' 
nrveinment,  which  does  infinite  credit  to  his  head  and  his  heart 
He  used  every  argument  that  common  sense  or  humanity  could 
suggest  to  show  the  folly  of  the  war,  but  his  arguments  were 
thrown  away  on  spirits  too  fierce  for  reasoning. 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter,  as  the  Cardinal  of  Boulogne 
had  not  kept  his  word  about  returning  to  Avignon,  and  as  he 
heard  no  news  of  him,  Petrarch  detemuned  to  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  accordingly  started  on  the  16th  of  November,  1352;  but 
scarcely  had  he  left  his  own  house,  with  aU  his  papers,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  heavy  fedls  of  rain.  At  first  he  thought  of 
going  bade  immediately;  but  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  for  as  Cavaillon,  which  is  two  leagues  from  Vaaduse, 
in  order  to  take  leave  of  his  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Cabassole.  His 
good  friend  was  very  unwell,  but  received  him  with  joy,  and 
pressed  him  to  pass  iiie  night  under  his  roof.  That  night  and  all 
the  next  day  it  rained  so  heavily  that  Petrarch,  more  mm  fear  of 
htt  books  and  papers  being  damaged  than  from  anxiety  about  his 
own  health,  gave  up  his  Italian  journey  for  the  present,  and, 
ititamring  to  Vaacluse,  spent  there  the  rest  of  November  and  the 
whole  of  December,  1852. 

Earhr  in  December,  Petrarch  heard  of  the  death  of  Clement  VI., 
md  wB  event  gave  him  occasion  for  more  epistles,  both  against 


tlie  Bomaa  ooui  snd  his  enemies,  tiie  phyvetaiiB.  CleHMBirA 
4esth  WBB  ascribed  to  different  caases.  Pelzvch,  of  ooozm,  in- 
puted  it  to  his  doctora.  Villsni's  opinioii  is  the  most  probaUs, ' 
that  he  died  of  a  protracted  fever.  He  wn  bmied  witii  gnat 
pomp  in  tiie  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  ATicnon ;  but  his  remains, 
after  some  time,  were  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Chaise  Dien,  in 
Attvergne,  where  his  tomb  was  viohited  bj  the  Hugaenots  m 
1&62.  Scandal  says  that  tibej  made  a  footiball  of  hia  head,  aMi 
thai  the  MarqioB  de  Conrton  afterwarda  ooKverted  his  sknll  into 
&  dimkiBg-ciip. 

It  need  not  surprise  as  thai  his  Hdlineas  never  stood  hi^  a 
the  good  graces  of  Petnureh.  He  was  a  Limousin,  who  never 
loved  Italy  so  much  as  Gascony,  and,  in  phu»  of  re-establishing 
the  holy  seat  at  Borne,  he  completed  the  building  of  the  papiU 
palace  at  Avignon,  which  his  predecessor  had  begun.  These  were 
iMiits  that  eoipsed  all  the  good  <}ualities  of  Clement  VI.  in  the 
eyes  of  Petrarch,  and,  in  the  sixth  of  his  eclogues,  the  poet 
hoB  drawn  the  character  of  Clement  in  odious  colours,  and,  with 
equal  freedom,  baa  described  most  of  the  cardinals  of  his  court. 
Whetlier  there  was  perfect  consistency  between  this  hatred  to  the 
Pope  and  his  thinking,  as  he  certainly  did  for  a  time,  of  becoming 
hs  secretary,  may  admit  of  a  doubt  I  am  not,  however,  disposed 
to  deny  some  ailowanee  to  Petrarch  for  his  dislike  of  Clement, 
who  was  a  voluptuary  in  private  life,  and  a  eotrupted  ruler  of  the 
Church. 

Early  in  May,  1358,  Petrarch  departed  for  Ihily,  and  we  find 
him  very  soon  afienvards  at  the  palace  of  John  Visoonti  of  Mihui, 
whom  he  used  to  call  the  greatest  man  in  Italy.  This  prince, 
uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  civil  power,  reigned  absoints  in 
Milan.  He  was  master  of  Lombardy,  and  made  all  Italy  tremble 
at  his  hostility.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  despotism,  John  Visconti  was 
a  lover  of  letters,  and  fond  of  having  literary  men  at  his  court. 
He  exercised  0  cunning  inihience  over  our  poet,  and  detained  him. 
Petrarch,  knowing  that  Milan  was  a  troubled  dty  and  a  stormy 
eourt,  tdd  the  Prince  that,  being  a  priest,  his  vocation  did  not 
permit  him  to  live  in  a  princely  court,  and  in  the  midst  of  arms. 
*'For  that  matter,"  replied  the  Archbishop,  **I  am  myself  aa 
ecdesiaslic;  I  wish  to  press  no  emplojnnent  upon  you,  but  cnfy 
to  request  you  to  remaia  as  an  ornament  of  my  court"  Petmch, 
taken  by  surprise,  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  his  importunitiesw 
All  that  he  bargained  for  was,  that  he  should  have  a  habitatioo 
suAdently  distant  from  the  city,  and  timt  he  should  not  b» 
obliged  to  make  any  change  in  his  ordinary  mode  of  Mving.  The 
Archbishop  was  too  happy  to  possess  him  on  tiiese  terms. 

Petrarch,  aeeoidin^y,  toc^  up  his  habitaition  in  the  westevn  wtai 
of  the  city,  near  &e  Vercellina  gate,  and  the  diurch  of  St. 
Ambroaia  Hia  house  was  fibmiBsd  witii  two  towew,  stofd  behind 
the  eify  watt,  and  kokad  out  upon  a  rich  and  bmnti&l  eauatoy,  m 
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Bnmi  was  ri^t.  The  Pope,  beset  by  applicationB  on  all  hsAds, 
bad  no  time  to  think  of  Petrarch.  Brum  for  a  year  disoontinued 
bis  correspondence.  His  silence  vexed  our  poet.  He  wrote  to 
IVaaeeaeo,  saying,  "  You  do  not  write  to  me,  because  you  cannot 
eammanieale  what  3^u  would  wish.  You  understand  me  ill,  and 
YOU  do  me  iqjiistice.  I  desire  nothing,  and  I  hope  £Dr  nothing, 
but  an  eavf  death.  Nothing  is  mi»re  ridiculous  than  an  old  man  8 
amioe ;  uumf^  nothing  is  more  common.  It  is  like  a  voyager 
wishing  to  heap  up  provisions  &>r  his  voyage  when  he  sees  himself 
a^roadiing  the  end  of  it  The  holy  father  has  written  me  a 
moat  oUismg  letter :  is  not  that  sufficient  for  me  ?  I  have  not  a 
doubt  of  Ins  good-win  towards  me,  but  he  is  enocxnpassed  by 
pecmle  who  thwart  his  intentions.  Would  that  those  persona 
ooutd  know  how  much  I  deroise  them,  and  how  much  I  prefar  my 
mediocnty  to  the  vain  grandeur  which  renders  them  so  proud !  *' 
Afker  A  tirade  against  his  enemies  in  purple,  evidently  some  of 
the  Cardinals,  he  reproaches  Bruni  for  having  dwelt  so  long  for 
laere  in  the  iU-smdling  Avignon ;  he  exhorts  him  to  leave  it,  and 
to  oome  and  end  his  days  at  Florence.  He  sa^  that  he  does  not 
write  to  the  Pope  for  fear  of  appearing  to  renund  him  of  his  pro- 
"  I  have  received,"  he  adds,  "  his  letter  and  Apostolio 
j;  I  beg  you  to  communicate  to  his  Holiness,  in  the  clearest 
r,  that  X  wish  £xr  no  more." 

From  this  period  Petrarch's  health  was  never  re-established. 
He  was  langnishing  with  wishes  to  repair  to  Perugia,  and  to  see 
Ms  dear  Mend  the  Cardinal  Cabassole.  At  the  commencement 
of  spring  he  mounted  a  horse,  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  support 
the  journey;  but  his  weakness  was  such  that  he  could  only  ridea 
iffw  steps.  He  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  expressing  his  regrets,  but 
seems  to  console  himself  by  recalling  to  his  old  friend  the  days 
tfae^  had  spent  together  at  Vaucluse,  and  their  Idng  walks,  in 
wkach  they  often  strayed  so  &r,  that  the  servant  who  came  to  seek 
fixr  them  and  to  announce  that  dinner  was  ready  could  not  find 
Asm  till  the  evening. 

It  appears  £rom  this  epistle  that  our  poet  had  a  general  dislike 
to  cardmals.  "You  are  not,"  he  tells  Cabassole,  "like  most  of 
your  brethren,  whose  heads  are  turned  by  a  bit  of  red  cloth  so  far 
as  to  forget  that  they  are  mortal  men.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
as  if  honours  renclered  you  more  humble,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  would  change  your  mode  of  thinking  if  they  were  to  put 
•  crown  on  your  head"  The  good  Cardinal,  whom  Petrarch 
paints  in  such  pleasinff  colours,  could  not  accustom  himself  to  the 
dimate  of  Italy.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  there  when  he  fell  ill, 
snd  died  on  the  20th  of  August  in  the  same  year. 

Of  all  the  friends  whom  Petrarch  had  had  at  Avisnon,  he  had 
BOW  none  left  but  Mattheus  le  Long,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  with 
whom  his  ties  of  friendship  had  subsisted  ever  since  £ey  had 
stedied  together  at  Bok)gna.    From  him  he  received  a  letter  on 
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after  all,  it  was  less  humiliating  to  be  subservient  to  a  mn^e 
tyrant  than  to  be,  as  he,  Boccaodo,  was,  subservient  to  a  whole 
tynumical  people.  This  was  an  unwise,  implied  confession  on  the 
part  of  Petrarch  that  he  was  the  slave  of  Visconti  Sismondi  may 
be  rather  harsh  in  pronouncing  Petrarch  to  have  been  all  his  life 
&  Troubadour ;  but  there  is  something  in  his  friendship  with  the 
Lord  of  Milan  that  palliates  the  accusation.  In  spite  of  this  severe 
letter  from  Boccaccio,  it  is  strange,  and  vet,  methinks,  honouraUa 
to  both,  that  their  friendship  was  never  broken. 

Levati,  in  his  "  Viitggi d%  Petrarca"  ascribes  the  poet s  settle- 
ment at  Milan  to  his  desire  of  accumulating  a  little  money,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  his  natural  children ;  and  in  some  of  Petrarch's 
letters,  subsequent  to  this  period,  there  are  allusions  to  his  own 
drcnnistances  which  give  countenance  to  this  suspicion. 

However  this  may  be,  Petrarch  deceived  himself  if  he  expected 
to  have  long  tranquillify  in  such  a  court  as  that  of  Milan.  He 
was  peipetually  obliged  to  visit  the  Viscontis,  and  to  be  present  at 
every  fraist  that  they  gave  to  honour  the  arrival  of  any  illustrious 
stranger.  A  more  than  usually  important  visitant  soon  came  to 
Milan,  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Egidio  Albomoz,  who  arrived  at 
the  heftd  of  an  army,  with  a  view  to  restore  to  the  Church  lane 
portions  of  its  territory  which  had  been  seized  by  some  powernil 
nmilies.  The  Cardinal  entered  Milan  on  the  14&  of  September, 
1888.  John  Visconti,  though  frur  from  being  delighted  at  his 
arrival,  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses of  his  numerous  retinue,  and  treated  him  magnificently. 
He  went  out  himself  to  meet  him,  two  miles  from  the  aly,  accom- 
panied by  his  nephews  and  his  courtiers,  including  Petrarch. 
Our  poet  joined  tne  suite  of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  rode  near 
him.'  The  Legate  and  his  retinue  rode  also  on  horseback.  When 
the  two  parties  met,  the  dust,  that  rose  in  clouds  from  the  feet  of 
the  horses,  prevented  them  from  discerning  each  other.  Petnuxdi, 
who  had  advanced  beyond  the  rest,  found  himself,  he  knew  not 
how,  in  the  midst  of  the  Legate's  train,  and  very  near  to  him. 
Salutatiojis  passed  on  either  side,  but  with  very  little  speaking, 
jfor  the  dust  had  dried  their  throats. 

Petrarch  made  a  backward  movement,  to  re^^  his  place 
among  his  company.  His  horse,  in  backing,  shpped  with  his 
hind-legs  into  a  diteh  on  the  side  of  the  road,  but,  by  a  sort  of 
miracle,  the  animal  kept  his  fore-feet  for  some  time  on  the  top  of 
the  diteh.  If  he  had  &llen  back,  he  must  have  crushed  his  rider. 
Petrarch  was  not  afrnid,  for  he  was  not  aware  of  his  danser;  but 
Galeazzo  Visconti  and  his  people  dismounted  to  rescue  ue  poet, 
who  escaped  without  imory. 

The  Legate  treated  Petrarch,  who  little  expected  it,  with  the 

utmost  kindness  and  distinction,  and,  granting  all  that  he  asked 

for  his  friends,  pressed  him  to  mention  something  worthy  of  his 

wn  aooeptance.    Petrarch  replied:  **  When  I  ask  for  my  friends. 
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18  it  not  the  same  as  for  myself?  Hare  I  not  the  highest  satis&c- 
tion  in  receWiiiff  fitvonrs  for  them  ?  I  have  long  pat  a  rein  on  my 
own  desires.    Of  what,  then,  can  I  stand  in  need?"  * 

After  the  departure  of  the  Legate,  Petrarch  retired  to  his  ni«  in 
mrbe.  In  a  letter  dated  thence  to  his  friend  the  Prior  of  the  Holy 
Aposfles,  we  find  him  acknowledging  feelings  that  were  iir 
d&tani  from  settled  contentment  **  Yon  have  heard,"  he  says, 
**  how  much  my  peace  has  been  disturbed,  and  my  leisure  broken 
in  upon,  by  an  importunate  crowd  and  by  unforeseen  oocupations. 
The  Legate  has  left  Milan.  He  was  received  at  Florence  with 
imboanaed  applause :  as  for  poor  me,  I  am  again  in  my  retreat 
I  have  been  long  free,  happy,  and  master  of  my  time ;  but  I  feel, 
at  present,  that  liberty  and  leisure  are  only  for  souls  of  con- 
summate virtue.  When  we  are  not  of  that  class  of  beings, 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  a  heart  subject  to  the  passions  than 
to  be  free,  idle,  and  fdone.  The  snares  of  voluptuousness  are  then 
more  dangerous,  and  corrupt  thoughts  gain  an  easier  entranc^^ 
mbove  all,  love,  that  seducing  tormentor,  from  whom  I  thought 
that  I  had  now  nothing  more  to  fear." 

From  these  expressions  we  might  almost  conclude  that,  he  had 

r'n  fiillen  in  love ;  but  if  it  was  so,  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
object  of  his  new  passion. 

During  his  half-retirement  Petrarch  learned  news  which  dis- 
turbed ms  repose.  A  courier  arrived,  one  night,  bringing  an 
account  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Genoese  fleet  in  a  naval 
combat  with  that  of  the  Venetians,  which  took  place  on  the  19th 
of  August  1353,  near  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  letters  wliich 
the  poet  had  written,  in  order  to  conciliate  those  two  republics, 
had  proved  as  useless  as  the  pacificatory  efibrts  of  Clement  VI. 
and  his  successor,  Innocent  Petrarch,  who  had  constantly  pre- 
dicted the  eventual  success  of  Genoa,  could  har^  believe  his 
senses,  when  he  heard  of  the  Genoese  being  defeated  at  sea.  He 
wrote  a  letter  of  lamentation  and  astonishment  on  the  subject  to 
his  friend  Guide  Settimo.  He  saw,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  eyes  of 
his  country  destroying  the  other.  The  courier,  who  brought 
these  tidings  to  Milan,  gave  a  distressing  account  of  the  state  of 
Genoa.  Tnere  was  not  a  &mily  which  had  not  lost  one  of  its 
members. 

Petrarch  passed  a  whole  night  in  composing  a  letter  to  the 
Genoese,  in  which  he  exhorted  them,  after  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  never  to  despair  of  the  republic.  His  lecture  never 
reached  them.  On  awakening  in  the  morning,  Petrarch  learned 
that  the  Genoese  had  lost  every  snark  of  their  courage,  and  that 
the  day  before  they  had  subscrioed  the  most  humiliating  con- 
cessions in  despair. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  of  his  biographers  tliat  Petrarch 
suppressed  his  letter  to  the  Genoese  from  his  fear  of  the  Visconti 
£uDily.    John  Yisoonti  had  views  on  Genoa,  which  was  a  port  so 
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pretty  freely  agjainst  the  political  character  of  the  ancient  orator. 
The  same  opinion  as  to  Cicero's  weakness  seems  rather  to  have 
gained  gronnd  in  later  ages.  At  least,  it  is  now  agreed  that 
Cicero  s  political  life  will  not  bear  thron^out  an  uncharitable 
inyestigation,  though  the  political  difficulties  of  his  time  demand 
abundant  allowance. 

Petrarch  departed  next  morning  for  Verona,  where  he  reckoned 
on  remaining  only  for  a  few  days ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  resist  the  importunities  of  Azzo  Correggio,  Guglielmo  di  Pas- 
trengo,  and  his  other  iziends.  By  them  he  was  detJEuned  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month.  "  The  requests  of  a  friend,"  he 
said,  on  this  occasion,  **  are  always  chains  upon  me.** 

Petrarch  arrived,  for  the  sixth  time,  at  Vaucluse  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1.S51.  He  first  announced  himself  to  Philip  of  Cabassolcs, 
Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  to  whom  he  had  already  sent,  during  his 
journey,  some  Latin  verses,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Vaucluse  as 
the  most  charming  place  in  the  universe.  "  When  a  cliild,"  he 
says,  "  I  visited  it,  and  it  nourished  my  youth  in  its  sunny  bosom. 
When  grown  to  manhood,  I  passed  some  of  the  pleasantest  years 
of  my  fife  in  the  shut-up  valley.  Grown  old,  I  wish  to  pass  in  it 
my  last  years." 

The  sight  of  his  romantic  hermitage,  of  t&e  capacious  grotto 
which  luui  listened  to  his  sighs  for  Laura,  of  his  garden,  and  of 
his  libraiy,  was,  undoubtedly,  sweet  to  Petrarch ;  and,  thou{ 
had  promised  Boccaccio  to  come  back  to  Italy,  he  had  no 
fortitude  to  determine  on  a  sudden  return.  He  writes  to  o 
his  Italian  friends,  "  When  I  left  my  native  countiy,  I  proi 
to  return  to  it  in  the  autumn;  but  time,  place,  and  circumsta 
often  oblige  us  to  change  our  resolutions.  As  £Gur  as  I  can  jud 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  remain  here  for  two  years.  My  fr 
in  Italy,  I  trust,  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  keep  my  promi 
them.  The  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind  must  serve  a 
excuse.  I  bave  now  experienced  that  change  of  place  is  the 
thing  which  can  long  keep  from  us  the  ennui  that  is  insepa 
from  a  sedentary  life." 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  Vaucluse  threw  recollections  te 
though  melancholy,  over  Petrarch's  mind,  it  does  not  appeal 
Avignon  had  assumed  any  new  diarm  in  his  absence :  oi 
contrary,  he  found  it  plunged  more  than  ever  in  luxury,  wa 
ness,  and  gluttony.  Clement  VI.  had  replenished  the  chur( 
the  request  of  the  French  king,  with  numbers  of  cardinals, : 
of  whom  were  so  young  and  ficentious,  that  the  most  scand 
abominations  prevailed  amongst  them.  "At  this  time," 
Matthew  Villani,  '*no  regard  was  paid  either  to  leamii 
virtue ;  and  a  man  needed  not  to  blush  for  anything,  if  he 
cover  his  head  with  a  red  hat  Pietro  Huggiero,  one  of  ' 
exemplary  new  cardinals,  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age." 
trarch  vented  his  indignation  on  this  occasion  in  his  se- 
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eeiogiie,  wbich  is  a  satire  npon  the  Pontiff  and  his  cardinals,  the 
intenocatorB  beiiig  Midone,  or  Clement  himself,  and  Epi,  or  the 
city  of  Avignon.  The  poem,  if  it  can  he  so  called,  is  clouded  with 
aUegofy,  and  denatoraiized  with  pastoral  conceits ;  jet  it  is  worth 
being  explored  hy  any  one  anxious  to  trace  the  first  fountams  of 
reform  among  Cathohcs,  as  a  proof  of  church  abuses  having  been 
exposed,  two  centuries  b^ore  the  Reformation,  by  a  Cathohc  and 
a  ^urcfaman. 

At  this  crisis,  the  Court  of  Avignon,  which,  in  fact,  had  not 
known  veiy  well  what  to  do  about  the  affairs  of  Rome,  were  now 
anxious  to  inquire  what  sort  of  government  would  be  the  most 
advisable,  alter  the  &11  of  Rienzo.  Since  that  event,  the  Cardinal 
Legate  had  re-established  the  ancient  government,  having  created 
two  senators,  the  one  from  the  house  of  Colonna,  the  otner  from 
that  of  the  Orstni.  But,  very  soon,  those  houses  were  divided  by 
discord,  and  the  dty  was  plunged  into  all  the  evils  which  it  had 
suffered  before  the  existence  of  the  Tribuneship.  "The  com- 
nniniiy  at  large,"  says  Matthew  Villani,  *'  returned  to  such  con- 
dition, that  strangers  and  travellers  found  themsdves  like  sheep 
among  wolves."  Clement  VI.  was  weary  of  seeing  the  metropolis 
of  Christianity  a  prey  to  anarchy.  He  merefore  cnose  four  cardi- 
nals, whose  united  deliberations  might  appease  these  troubles, 
and  he  imagined  that  he  could  estoblish  in  Rome  a  form  of 
covemment  that  should  be  durable.  The  cardinals  requested 
Petrarch  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  important  affair.  Petrarch 
wrote  to  them  a  most  eloquent  epistle,  full  of  enthusiastic  ideas  of 
the  grandeur  of  Rome.  It  is  not  exactly  known  what  effect  he 
pEToduoed  by  his  writing  on  this  sulgect;  but  on  that  account  we 
are  not  to  condude  that  he  wrote  in  vain. 

Petraidi  had  brought  to  Avignon  his  son  John,  who  was  still 
verjr  young.  He  had  obtained  for  him  a  canonicate  at  Verona. 
Thither  he  immediately  despatched  him,  with  letters  to  Guglielmo 
di  Pastrenffo  and  Rinaldo  di  Villa  Franca,  charging  jthe  former  of 
these  friends  to  superintend  his  son*s  general  ohar^^r  and  man- 
ners, and  the  other  to  cultivate  his  understanding.  Petrarch,  in 
htf  letter  to  Rinaldo,  gives  a  description  of  John,  whidi  is  ndther 
very  flattering  to  the  youth,  nor  calculated  to  give  us  a  fisivourable 
opinion  of  his  Other's  mode  of  managing  his  education.  By  his 
own  account,  it  vppem  that  he  had  never  brought  the  boy  to 
ecnfide  in  him.  This  was  a  capital  fault,  for  the  young  are 
natarally  ingenuous ;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  their  confidence  is 
the  very  firat  step  towards  their  docility;  and,  for  maintaining 
parental  authority,  there  is  no  need  to  overawe  them.  '*  As  fiu*  as 
I  can  judge  of  my  son,'*  says  Petrarch, "  he  has  a  tolerable  under- 
standing :  but  I  am  not  certain  of  this,  for  I  do  not  suffidently 
know  him.  When  he  is  with  me  he  always  keeps  silence; 
whether  my  presence  is  irksome  and  confusing  to  him,  or  whether 
idmne  for  his  ignorance  doses  his  lips.    I  suspect  it  is  the  latter, 
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for  I  peroeiTT  too  diaaacly  his  antipathy  to  l0ttir&  Tuefiwr  9uw  it 
stronger  in  anj  one ;  he  dreads  and  detesto  nothing  so  much  as  a 
book ;  yet  he  was  brought  up  at  Pamta,  Venma,  and  Padoa.  I 
sometimes  diiect  a  &w  sharp  plsaaantiies  at  this  dispoaitioa. 
*Take  caro/  I  say,  'lest  you  ahouhl  eclipse  your  neighbour, 
Virgil.'  When  I  talk  in  this  manner,  he  looks  down  and  blushes. 
On  tins  behaviour  alone  I  build  mjhope.  He  is  modesty  and  han 
a  docility  which  renders  him  susceptible  of  every  impfessioii." 
This  is  a  mdancholy  coniiBSsion,  on  the  part  of  Petrarch,  of  his 
own  ineompelence  to  make  the  saost  of  his  son's  mind,  sod  a 
confession  the  more  oonvinmng  that  it  i^  uiade  uneoascionaly. 

In  the  summer  of  1352,  the  people  of  Avignon  witnessed  the 
impressiye  spectaele  of  the  fiBur-fsaned  Tribune  Kienzo  entering 
their  city,  but  in  a  style  veiy  different  from  the  pomp  of  his  late 
procesaioDs  in  Rome.  He  had  now  for  his  attendants  only  two 
aorchers,  between  whom  he  walked  as  a  prisoner.  It  is  necessary 
to  si^  a  few  words  about  the  circumstances  which  befell  Bi&azo 
after  hia  fall,  and  which  breught  him  now  to  the  Pope's  trihonal 
at  Avif^Kon. 

.  Petrardi  says  of  him  at  this  period,  "  The  Tribune,  formerly 
so  powerfiil  and  dreaded,  but  now  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  heus 
been  brou^t  hither  aa  a  prisoner.  I  praised  and  I  adored  him.  I 
loved  his  virtue,  and  I  admired  liis  courage.  I  tliought  that  Rome 
Una  about  to  resume,  under  him,  the  empire  she  tormeiiy  held. 
Ah !  had  he  continued  as  he  began,  he  would  have  been  praised 
and  admired  by  the  world  and  by  posterity.  On  entering  the 
city,"  Petrarch  continues, ''  he  inquired  if  I  was  there.  I  knew 
not  whether  he  lioped  for  succour  from  me,  or  what  I  could  do 
to  serve  him.  In  tlie  process  against  him  they  aecuse  him  of 
nothing  criminal.  They  cannot  impute  to  him  having  joined  with 
bad'men.  Ail  that  they  charge  him  with  is  an  attempt  to  give 
freedom  to  the  republic,  and  to  make  Rome  the  centre  of  its 
government  ,And  is  this  a  crime  wortliy  of  the  wheel  or  the 
gibbet  ?  A  Roman  citizen  afflicted  to  see  his  country,  which  is 
by  right  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  slave  of  the  vikat  of 


Clement  was  glad  to  have  Rienzo  in  his  power,  and  ordered 
him  into  his  presence.  Thither  the  Tribune  came,  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted.  He  denied  the  accusation  of  heresy,  and  ist- 
sisted  that  has  cause  shouH  be  re-examined  witli  more  equity. 
The  Pope  made  him  no  reply,  but  imprisoned  him  in  a  hi^ 
tower,  in  which  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  the  floor  ol  hie 
apartment.  In  ether  respects  he  was  treated  mildly,  allowed 
books  to  read*  and  supplied  with  dishes  from  the  Pope's  hi^Kurf^ 

Rienjso  begged  to  be  allowed  an  advocate  to  deiend  hia;  hia 
request  was  relused.  This  refusal  enraged  Petrarch,  who  wrote, 
according  to  De  Sade  and  others,  on  this  occasion,  that  mysterisos 
letter^  which  is  iMind  in  hia  "  Epistles  withovit  a  titte."    Itia.^ 
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to  the  Bame  church,  tranBferred  the  hody  to  that  spot,  and  en- 
graved over  it  an  epitaph  in  some  bad  Latin  lines,  the  rhyming 
of  which  is  their  greatest  merit.  In  the  year  1637,  Paul  Valde- 
zQcchi,  propnetor  of  the  house  and  grounds  of  Petrarch  at  Arqua, 
eansed  a  bust  of  bronze  to  be  placed  above  his  mausoleiun. 

In  the  year  1630,  his  monument  was  violated  by  some  sacri- 
leoioiis  thieves,  who  carried  off  some  of  his  bones  for  the  sake  of 
MUing  them.  The  Senate  of  Venice  severely  punished  the  de- 
Imquents,  and  by  then:  decree  upon  the  subject  testified  their 
dema  respect  for  the  remains  of  this  great  man. 

The  moment  the  poet's  will  was  opened,  Brossano,  his  heir, 
hastened  to  forward  to  his  friends  the  little  legacies  which  had 
been  left  them ;  among  the  rest  his  fifty  florins  to  Boccaccio.  The 
answer  of  that  most  interesting  man  is  characteristic  of  his  sensi- 
bflity,  whilst  it  unhappily  shows  him  to  be  approaching  the  close  of 
his  life  (tor  he  survived  Petrarch  but  a  year),  in  pain  and  extreme 
debility.  "  My  first  impulse,"  he  savs  to  Brossano,  "  on  heanng  of 
the  decease  of  my  master,"  so  he  always  denominated  our  poet, 
**  was  to  have  hastened  to  his  tomb  to  bid  him  my  last  adieu,  and 
to  mix  my  tears  with  yours.  But  ever  since  I  lectured  in  pub- 
lic on  the  Divina  Gommedia  of  Dante,  which  is  now  ten  months, 
I  have  suffered  under  a  malady  which  has  so  weakened  and 
chsiised  me,  that  you  would  not  recognise  me.  I  have  totally 
lost  ue  stoutness  and  complexion  which  I  had  when  you  saw  me 
at  Venice.  My  leanness  is  extreme,  my  sight  is  dim,  my  hands 
shake,  and  my  knees  totter,  so  that  I  can  hardly  drag  myself  to 
mj  country-house  at  Certaldo,  where  I  only  languish.  After  read- 
ing your  letter,  I  wept  a  whole  night  for  my  dear  master,  not  on 
his  own  account,  for  his  piety  permits  us  not  to  doubt  that  he  is 
now  happy,  but  for  myself  and  for  his  friends  whom  he  has  left 
in  this  world,  like  a  vessel  in  a  stormy  sea  without  a  pilot.  By 
i^  pvra  gnef  I  judge  of  yours,  and  of  that  of  Tullia,  my  beloved 
foi^ter,  your  worUiv  spous^.  I  envy  Arqua  the  happiness  of  hold- 
in;;  deposited  in  her  soil  him  whose  heart  was  the  abode  of  the 
Moses,  and  the  sanctuary  of  philosophy  and  eloquence.  That 
village,  scarcely  known  to  Padua,  will  henceforth  be  famed 
throughout  the  world.  Men  will  respect  it  like  Mount  PausiHppo 
for  containing  the  ashes  of  VircQ,  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  for 
poasessinff  the  tomb  of  Ovid,  and  Smyrna  for  its  beins  believed 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  Homer."  Among  other  things,  Boccaccio 
inqnires  what  has  become  of  his  divine  poem  entitled  Africa,  and 
whether  it  had  been  committed  to  the  flames,  a  fate  with  which 
Pafaarch,  from  excess  of  delicacy,  often  threatened  his  compo- 


From  this  letter  it  appears  that  this  epic,  to  which  he  owed 
the  laurel  and  no  small  part  of  his  living  reputation,  had  not  yet 
beat  published,  with  the  exception  of  thirty-four  verses,  which 
bad  appeared  at  Naples  through  the  indiscretion  of  Barbatus 
Batcaccio  said  that  JPetraich  kept  it  continually  locked  up,  ar 
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Bolicitatioiis  of  his  Mends,  to  accept  the  office.  Bat  befora  he 
could  enter  upon  it,  an  objection  to  his  filling  it  was  nnezpeotedly 
started.  It  was  discovered  that  his  style  was  too  lofty  to  suit  the 
hmnility  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  elevation  of  Petrarch's  style 
might  he  obvious,  but  certainly  the  humihty  of  the  Ghuioh  was  a 
bright  discovery.  Petrarch,  according  to  his  own  account,  so  far 
from  promising  to  bring  down  his  magniloquence  to  a  level  with 
church  humili^,  seized  the  olrjection  as  an  excuse  for  declining 
the  secretaryship.  He  compares  his  joy  on  this  occasion  to  that 
of  a  prisoner  finding  the  gates  of  his  prison  thrown  open.  He 
returned  to  Vauduse,  where  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  aatomn, 
when  he  meant  to  return  to  Italy.  He  mus  describes,  in  a  letter 
to  his  dear  Simonides,  fhe  manner  of  life  which  he  there  led : — 

"  I  make  war  upon  my  body,  which  I  reg^urd  as  my  enemy. 
My  eyes,  that  have  made  me  commit  so  many  follies,  are  wdl 
fixed  on  a  safe  object  They  look  only  on  a  woman  who  is 
withered,  dark,  and  sunburnt  Her  soul,  however,  is  as  white  as 
her  complexion  is  black,  and  she  has  the  air  of  being  so  little  con- 
scious of  her  own  appearance,  that  her  homeliness  may  be  said  to 
become  her.  She  passes  whole  days  in  the  open  fields,  when  the 
grasshoppers  can  scarcely  endure  the  sun.  Her  tanned  hide 
braves  the  heats  of  the  do^-star,  and,  in  the  evening,  she  airives 
as  fresh  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  bed.  She  does  all  the  work 
of  my  house,  besides  taking  care  of  her  husband  and  children  and 
attending  my  ^ests.  She  seems  occupied  with  everybody  bat 
herself.  At  night  she  sle^  on  vine-branches;  she  eats  only 
black  bread  and  roots,  and  drinks  water  and  vinegar.  If  you 
were  to  give  her  anything  more  dehcate,  she  would  be  the  worse 
for  it :  such  is  the  force  of  habit 

"  Hiough  I  have  still  two  fine  suits  of  clothes,  I  never  wear 
them.  If  yo&  saw  me,  you  would  take  me  for  a  labourer  or  a 
shepherd,  Uiough  I  was  once  so  tasteful  in  mv  dress.  The  times 
are  changed;. the  eyes  which  I  wished  to  please  are  now  shut; 
and,  perhaps,  even  if  they  were  opened,  they  would  not  now  have 
the  ssme  empire  over  me." 

In  another  letter  from  Vauduse,  he  says :  **  1  rise  at  midnight ; 
I  go  out  at  break  of  day;  I  study  in  the  fields  as  in  my  library: 
I  read,  I  write,  I  dream;  I  struggle  against  indolence,  luxury^ 
and  pleasure.  I  wander  all  day  among  the  arid  mountains,  the 
fresh  valleys,  and  the  deep  caverns.  I  walk  much  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sorgue,  where  I  meet  no  one  to  distract  me.  I  recall  the 
past  I  delioaate  on  the  future ;  and,  in  this  contemplation,  I  find 
a  resource  against  my  soUtude."  In  the  same  letter  he  avows 
that  he  could  accustom  himself  to  any  habitation  in  the  W€aM^ 
except  Avignon.  At  this  time  he  was  meditating  to  zeeroas  the 
Alps. 

£arly  in  September,  1352,  the  Cardinal  of  Booloffne  departed 
£ar  Pans,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  uie  IQiiffi  of 
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I  and  Kngland.  Petraieh  went  to  take  his  leave  of  him, 
Old  asked  if  he  had  any  orders  for  Italy,  for  which  he  expected 
aoon  to  set  out  The  Cardinal  told  him  that  he  shoold  he  only  a 
Bflidfa  upon  his  jonmev,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  Avinion 
on  his  retnm.  He  iiad,  in  £eu^  kind  views  with  regard  to 
fttraroh.  He  wished  to  procure  for  him  some  good  establish- 
mat  in  France,  and  wrote  to  him  npon  hia  route,  ''Pray 
do  not  depart  yet  Wait  nntU  I  return,  or,  at  least,  until  I  write 
to  you  en  an  important  affior  that  concerns  yonrsel£"  This  letter, 
winch,  hv  the  way,  evinces  that  our  poet's  circumstances  were  not 
independent  of  church  promotion,  changed  the  plans  of  Petrarch, 
who  remained  at  Avignon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  months  of 
September  and  October.  -r     ■■■  i, 

I>aiang  this  delay,  he  heard  constant  reports  of  the  war  that 
was  going  on  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  In  the 
firing  of  the  year  1362,  their  fleeto  met  in  the  Propontis,  and  had 
a  ooimiet  almost  unexampled,  which  lasted  during  two  days  and 
a  tempestuous  night  l^e  Genoese,  upon  the  whole,  had  the 
ad^vntage,  and,  in  revenge  for  the  Greeks  havingaided  the  Vene- 
tians, they  made  a  league  with  the  Turks.  The  Pope,  who  had  it 
earnestly  at  heart  to  put  a  stop  to  this  fotal  war,  enaafled  the 
belbgerents  to  send  their  ambassadors  to  Avignon,  and  tiiere  to 
keat  for  peace.  The  ambassadors  came ;  but  a  whole  month  was 
spent  in  ne^tiations  which  ended  in  notlung.  Petrarch  in  vain 
amployed  his  eloquence,  and  the  Pope  his  conciliating  talents. 
In  these  circumstances,  Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Genoese 
flovemment,  which  does  infinite  credit  to  his  head  and  his  heart 
H»  used  every  argument  that  common  sense  or  humanity  could 
suggest  to  show  Uie  foUy  of  the  war,  but  his  argumente  were 
tiuown  away  on  spirits  too  fierce  for  reasoning. 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter,  as  the  Cardinal  of  Boulogne 
had  not  kept  his  word  about  returning  to  Avignon,  and  as  he 
beard  no  news  of  him,  Petrarch  detemuned  to  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  accordingly  started  on  the  16th  of  November,  1352;  but 
scarcely  had  he  left  his  own  house,  with  aU  his  papers,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  heavy  fedls  of  rain.  At  first  ne  thought  of 
goittg  back  immediately;  but  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  pro- 
eeeded  as  fiur  as  Cavsillon,  which  is  two  leagues  m>m  Vaoduae, 
in  onter  to  take  leave  of  his  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Cabassole.  His 
good  friend  was  very  unwell,  but  received  him  with  joy,  and 
pressed  him  to  pass  dae  ni^t  under  his  roof.  That  night  and  all 
the  next  day  it  rained  so  l^vily  that  Petrarch,  more  mm  fear  of 
his  books  and  papers  being  damaged  than  from  anxiety  about  his 
own  health,  gave  up  his  Italian  journey  for  the  present,  and, 
latoming  to  vauduse,  spent  there  the  rest  of  November  and  the 
^Aole  of  December,  1852. 

Early  in  Deoember,  Petrarch  heard  of  the  death  of  Clement  VI., 
and  mi  event  gave  him  occasion  for  more  epistlea,  both  against 


the  Bomaft  oout  snd  hie  enemies,  the  phyBdana  CleBUBfift 
4esth  WBB  nBcnbed  to  difierent  erases.  Petzarch^  of  ooozst,  in- 
fflited  it  to  his  doetoo.  Villftni's  opinion  is  the  most  probaUei^ ' 
tfattt  he  died  of  a  piotracted  £ever.  He  was  Inixied  unth  gnat 
paxnp  in  the  ehnzch  of  Notre  Dame  at  ATicmon ;  but  his  reaBaina, 
after  some  time*  were  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Chaise  Dien,  in 
Auvergne,  where  his  tomb  was  violated  hv  the  Huguenots  in 
1^2.  Scandal  says  that  they  made  a  iboiball  of  hia  head,  aMi 
thai  the  Marquis  de  Conrton  afiberwaids  coBTerted  his  sfcnll  ints 
n  dimking-eup. 

It  need  not  smprise  us  tiiai  his  Holiness  never  stood  hi^  in 
the  good,  graces  of  Petiarch.  He  was  a  Limousin,  who  never 
loved  Italy  so  much  as  Gascony,  and,  in  place  of  re-establishing 
the  holy  seat  at  Borne,  he  completed  the  building  of  the  paptu 
palace  at  Avignon,  whieh  his  pxedecessor  had  begun.  These  were 
iBboIta  that  edipaed  all  the  good  quahties  of  Clement  VI.  in  the 
eyes  of  Petrarch,  and,  in  the  sixth  of  his  eclogues,  the  poet 
has  drawn  the  character  of  Clement  in  odiona  colours,  and,  witk 
equal  freedom,  has  described  most  of  the  cardinals  of  his  conit. 
Whether  there  was  perfect  consistency  between  this  hatred  to  the 
Pope  and  bis  thinking,  as  he  certainly  did  for  a  time,  of  beeoming 
hs  secretary,  may  admit  oi  a  doubt.  I  am  not,  however,  disposea 
to  deny  some  allowance  to  Petrarch  for  Ins  dislike  of  Clement, 
who  was  a  voluptuary  in  private  life,  and  a  ecnrrupted  ruler  of  the 
Church. 

Eariy  in  May,  ld5d,  Petrarch  departed  for  Italy,  and  we  find 

him  very  soon  aftenvards  at  the  palace  of  John  Visconti  of  Mihn, 

whom  he  used  to  call  the  greatest  man  in  Italy.     This  prince, 

uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  civil  power,  reigned  absolute  in 

Milan.    He  was  master  of  Lombardy,  and  made  all  Italy  tremble 

at  his  hostility.    Yet,  in  spite  of  his  despotism,  John  Visconti  was 

a  lover  of  letters,  and  fond  of  having  literary  men  at  liis  court. 

He  exercised  a  cunning  influence  over  our  poet,  and  detained  ham. 

Petrarch,  knowing  that  Milan  was  a  troubled  city  and  a  stormy 

sourt,  UAd  the  Pnnce  that,  being  a  priest,  his  vocation  did  not 

permit  him  to  live  in  a  princely  court,  and  in  the  midst  of  aims* 

''For  that  matter,"  replied  the  Archbisbop,  "I  am  mysctf  aa 

ecdesiastzc;  I  wish  to  press  no  employment  upon  yon,  but  only 

to  request  you  to  remain  as  an  ornament  of  my  court"    Petench, 

taken  by  surprise,  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  his  importanitiesw 

All  that  he  baigaoned  for  was,  that  he  should  have  a  habitatioo 

sufficiently  distant  from  the  city,  and  timt  he  ^ould  not  bs 

obliged  to  make  any  change  in  his  ordinary  mode  of  Hviog.    The 

Archbiahop  was  too  happy  to  possess  him  on  these  terms. 

Petrardi,  accordingly,  took  up  his  habitaition  in  the  western  wtft 
....  ^^ 


of  the  city,  near  the  Vercellina  gate,  and  the  chuich 
Ambroaia    Hia  house  was  flanked  with  two  towem,.  stood  behind 
4ia  eity  watt,  and  looked  out  upon  a  rich  aBdheanrtafal  oauabyv 
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r  10  Hie  ^fB,  the  tops  of  wMcby  altitmi^  it  war  sanimer, ' 
iiiB  9orend  wilh  nmow.    Grettt  was  the  joy  of  Petrardi  when  hd 
1  himsdl  in  •  hoose  netr  1^  chnrdi  of  that  Saint  Amhroeiot 

'  id^om  h»  had  ahraya  efaenshed  a  peenllaif  veTerence.  He 
~^  talk  US  tint  he  never  enteied  theft  temple  without  ex.* 
;  lekmdled  devotion.  He  Tinted  the  statue  of  the  saint, 
\.  niched  in  one  of  tiM  wnlla,  and  the  stone  figure  seemed 
to  hiHft  to  hronthe,  each  was  the  nu^esty  and  tranquillity  of  the 
seolptore.  Near  the  chntch  axeee  the  ehape),  where  St  AugnatUi^ 
iftn'  his  TietDiy  over  his  refractovy  pasaums,  was  batiied  in  the 
■acrnd'  firamtain  of  St  Ambvasi&y  and  absolyed  from  penance  fan 
his  pMt  life. 

All  this  tine,  idiilst  Feteavdi  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  new 
abode,  his  friends  were  astonished,  and  even  grieved^  at  his  fixing 
hsnn^  at  MiUm.  At  Avignon,  Socrates,  Oindo  Settimo,  and  the 
Bbhooof  CavaiUon.  said  among  themselves,  **  What!  tiiis  proad 
ivpabuean,  who  Vrealhed  notfiing  bat  iadependenee,  who  scorned 
■■  oflMe  in  tile  pAp^l  conrt  as.  a  gilded  y<^,  has  gone  and  tharown 
hnoMtf  into  the  ^asts  of  the  tj^ttnt  of  Italy;  this  misantilurope, 
wbo  deligfated  only  in  the  silence  of  fields,  and  perpetoally  praised 
&  saelwied  Ufe,  now  inhalnts  the  most  bustling  of  cities!"  At 
Flonnee,  his  friends  enteitadned  the  same  sentiments,  and  wrote 
to  him  reproacbMly  on  the  subject  "I  would  wish  to  be  silent,*' 
asys  Boeeaeeio,  '*bnt  I  cannot  hold  my  peaee.  My  reverence  for 
yon  would  incline  me  to  hdld  silence,  bat  my  indignation  obliges 
ma  to  speak  out  How  has  Silvanus  acted?  "  (Under  the  name  of 
SHvamis  he  eonches  that  of  Petrarch,  in  allusion  to  his  love  of 
raral  retirement)  **  H^  has  forgotten  his  dignity;  he  has  forgotten 
ail  the  famgoage  be  used  to  hold  respecting  the  state  of  Italy,  his 
haired  of  the  An^bishop,  and  his  love  of  liberty;  and  he  would 
impnaon  the  Muses  in  that  court  To  whom  com  we  now  give 
our  frith,  when  Silvanus,  who  formerl}^  pronounced  the  Visconti  a 
cm^  tjrnat,  has  now  bowed  himself  to  the  yoke  which  he  once  so 
htUHy  eondemned?  How  has  the  Viscouti  obtained  tliis  truckling, 
«4deh  naither  King  Robert,  nor  the  Pope,  nor  the  Emperor,  could 
ever  obtain?  You  will  say,  peihaps.  that  you  have  been  ill-used 
bf  yonr  frUow-ettizens,  who  have  withheld  from  yon  your  paternal 
■topeity.  I  disapprove  not  your  just  indignation;  but  Heavoi 
Ibrbid  I  should  believe  that,  righteously  and  honestly,  any  injury, 
Adb  whomaoever  we  ma^  receive  it,  eon  .justify  our  talong  part 
afpynsl  our  ooontry.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  allege  that  you  have 
not  incited  him  to  war  against  our  country,  nor  lent  him  either 
yavr  am  or  adviee.  How  can  you  be  happy  with  him,  whilst  you 
are  hearing  of  the  ruins,  the  confiagnitioiis,  the  imprisonmenta, 
tfre  deaths,  and  tha  rapines,  that  he  spreads  around  him?  " 

I\An»ch*s  answers  to  these  and  other  repFsaehes  whi^  his 
fraends  sent  to  him  were  eold,  vague,  and  unsaHsfretory.  He 
ilonioil  that  ha  had  soarificed  his  liberty;  and  told  Bsecaeeto  thai; 
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after  all,  it  was  less  hnmiUatixig  to  be  subBenrient  to  a  mn^e 
ijnni  than  to  be,  as  he,  Boccaodo,  was,  subsenrient  to  a  wliole 
lyrannical  people.  This  was  an  unwise,  implied  confession  on  the 
part  of  Petrarch  that  he  was  the  slave  of  Visconti.  Sismondi  mar 
be  rather  harsh  in  pronouncing  Petrarch  to  have  been  aU  his  life 
a  Troubadour ;  but  there  is  something  in  his  friendship  with  the 
Lord  of  Milan  that  palliates  the  accusation.  In  spite  of  this  seyere 
letter  from  Boccaccio,  it  is  strange,  and  vet,  methinks,  honourable 
to  both,  that  their  friendship  was  never  broken. 

Levati,  in  his  "  Viaggi  di  Petrarca"  ascribes  the  poet*s  settle- 
ment at  Milan  to  his  desire  of  accumulating  a  little  money,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  his  natural  children;  and  in  some  of  Petrarch's 
letters,  subsequent  to  this  period,  there  are  allusions  to  his  own 
circumstances  which  give  countenance  to  this  suspicion. 

However  this  may  be,  Petrarch  deceived  himself  if  he  expected 
to  have  long  tranquillity  in  such  a  court  as  that  of  Milan.  He 
was  peipetuaUy  obliged  to  visit  the  Viscontis,  and  to  be  present  at 
every  feast  that  they  gave  to  honour  the  arrival  of  any  ulustrioua 
stranger.  A  more  than  usually  important  visitant  soon  came  to 
Milan,  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Egidio  Albomoz,  who  arrived  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  with  a  view  to  restore  to  the  Church  large 
portions  of  its  territory  which  had  been  seized  by  some  powerral 
aumlies.  The  Cardinal  entered  Milan  on  the  14Ui  of  September, 
1863.  John  Visconti,  though  fax  from  being  delighted  at  his 
anival,  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses of  his  numerous  retinue,  and  treated  him  ma^piificently. 
He  went  out  himself  to  meet  him,  two  miles  from  the  ci1y«  accom- 
panied by  his  nephews  and  his  courtiers,  including  Petrarch. 
Our  poet  joined  tne  suite  of  Gkdeazzo  Visconti,  and  rode  near 
him.'  The  Legate  and  his  retinue  rode  also  on  horseback.  When 
the  two  parties  met,  the  dust,  that  rose  in  clouds  from  the  feet  of 
the  horses,  prevented  them  frx)m  discerning  each  other.  Petrarch, 
who  had  advanced  beyond  the  rest,  found  himself,  he  knew  not 
how,  in  the  midst  of  the  Legate's  train,  and  very  near  to  him. 
Salutatio;is  passed  on  either  side,  but  with  very  litUe  speaking* 
fer  the  dust  had  dried  their  throats. 

Petrarch  made  a  backward  movement,  to  regain  his  place 
among  his  company.  His  horse,  in  backing,  shpped  with  hie 
hind-legs  into  a  ditch  on  the  side  of  the  road,  but,  by  a  sort  of 
miracle,  the  animal  kept  his  fore-feet  for  some  time  on  the  top  of 
the  ditch.  If  he  had  &Uen  back,  he  must  have  crushed  his  rider. 
Petrarch  was  not  afraid,  for  he  was  not  aware  of  his  danger;  but 
Galeazzo  Visconti  and  his  people  dismounted  to  rescue  ue  poet, 
who  escaped  without  injury. 

The  Legate  treated  Petrarch,  who  little  expected  it,  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  distinction,  and,  granting  all  that  he  asked 
lor  his  friends,  pressed  him  to  mention  something  worthy  of  his 
own  acceptance.    Petrarch  replied:  "When  I  ask  fer  my  friends, 
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is  it  Dot  the  same  as  for  myBelf  ?  Have  I  not  the  highest  satisfiu^- 
tioai  in  receiving  fiivoars  for  them  ?  I  have  long  pnt  a  rem  on  my 
own  desires.    Of  what,  then,  can  I  stand  in  need  ?"  * 

After  the  departure  of  the  Legate,  Petrarch  retired  to  his  nw  in 
mrhe.  In  a  letter  dated  thence  to  his  Mend  the  Prior  of  the  Holy 
Apofitles,  we  find  him  acknowledging  feeHngs  that  were  fax 
distant  finim  settled  contentment.  "  Yon  have  heard,"  he  says, 
**  how  much  my  peace  has  heen  distarbed,  and  my  leisure  broken 
in  upon,  by  an  importunate  crowd  and  by  unforeseen  occupations. 
The  Ijegate  has  left  Milan.  He  was  received  at  Florence  with 
unboonded  appUuse :  as  for  poor  me,  I  am  again  in  my  retreat. 
I  have  been  long  free,  happy,  and  master  of  my  time ;  but  I  feel, 
at  present,  that  liberty  and  leisure  are  only  lor  souls  of  con- 
simimate  virtue.  When  we  are  not  of  that  class  of  beings, 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  a  heart  subject  to  the  passions  than 
to  be  free,  idle,  and  fuone.  The  snares  of  voluptuousness  are  the^i 
more  dangerous,  and  corrupt  thoughts  gain  an  easier  entrance-^ 
above  all,  love,  that  seducing  tormentor,  from  whom  I  thought 
that  I  had  now  nothing  more  to  fear." 

From  these  expressions  we  mi^t  ahnost  conclude  that. he  had 

r'n  fiJlen  in  love ;  but  if  it  was  so,  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
object  of  his  new  passion. 

Ihrnng  his  half-retirement,  Petrarch  learned  news  which  dis- 
tarbed his  repose.  A  courier  arrived,  one  night,  bringing  an 
account  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  in  a  naval 
combat  with  that  of  the  Venetians,  which  took  place  on  the  10th 
of  August,  1353,  near  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  letters  which 
the  p(^  had  written,  in  order  to  conciliate  those  two  republics, 
had  proved  as  useless  as  the  pacificatory  efforts  of  Clement  VI. 
and  his  successor,  Innocent.  Petrareh,  who  had  constantly  pre- 
dicted the  eventual  success  of  Genoa,  could  hardly  believe  his 
senses,  when  he  heard  of  the  €renoese  being  defeated  at  sea.  He 
wrote  a  letter  of  lamentation  and  astonishment  on  the  subject  to 
his  friend  Guide  Settimo.  He  saw,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  eyes  of 
his  country  destroying  the  other.  The  courier,  who  brought 
these  tidings  to  Milan,  gave  a  distressing  account  of  the  state  of 
Genoa.  Tnere  was  not  a  fiumly  which  had  not  lost  one  of  its 
members. 

Petrarch  passed  a  whole  night  in  composiDg  a  letter  to  the 
Genoese,  in  which  he  exhorted  them,  after  the  example  of  the 
Komans,  never  to  despair  of  the  republic.  His  lecture  never 
reached  them.  On  awi^ening  in  the  morning,  Petrarch  learned 
that  the  Genoese  had  lost  every  spark  of  their  courage,  and  that 
the  day  before  they  had  subscribed  the  most  humiliating  con- 
cessiona  in  despair. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  of  his  biographers  that  Petrarch 
mippressed  his  letter  to  the  Genoese  from  nis  fear  of  the  Viaconti 
£unily.    John  Viaconti  had  views  on  Genoa,  which  was  a  port  so 
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pretty  freely  a^[aiii8t  the  political  character  of  the  ancient  orator. 
The  same  opinion  as  to  Cicero's  weakness  seems  rather  to  have 
gained  ground  in  later  ages.  At  least,  it  is  now  agreed  that 
Cicero's  political  life  will  not  bear  thronf^hoat  an  uncharitable 
investigation,  though  the  political  difficulties  of  his  time  demand 
abundant  allowance. 

Petrarch  departed  next  morning  for  Verona,  where  he  reckoned 
on  remaining  only  for  a  few  da3rB ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  resist  the  importunities  of  Azzo  Correggio,  Guglielmo  di  Pas- 
trengo,  and  his  other  friends.  By  them  he  was  detained  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month.  '*  The  requests  of  a  Mend,"  he 
said,  on  this  occasion,  *'  are  always  chains  upon  me." 

Petrarch  arrived,  for  the  sixth  time,  at  Yaucluse  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1861.  He  first  announced  himself  to  Philip  of  Cabassolcs, 
Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  to  whom  he  had  alieadv  sent,  during  his 
journey,  some  Latin  verses,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Yaucluse  as 
the  most  charming  place  in  the  universe.  "  When  a  chUd,"  he 
says,  "  I  visited  it,  and  it  nourished  my  youth  in  its  sunny  bosom. 
When  grown  to  manhood,  I  passed  some  of  the  pleasantest  years 
of  my  me  in  the  shut-up  valley.  Grown  old,  I  wish  to  pass  in  it 
my  last  years." 

The  sight  of  his  romantic  hermitage,  of  t&e  capacious  grotto 
which  had  listened  to  his  sighs  for  Laura,  of  his  garden,  and  of 
his  library,  was,  undoubtedly,  sweet  to  Petrarch ;  and,  thou| 
had  promised  Boccaccio  to  come  back  to  Italy,  he  had  no 
fortitude  to  determine  on  a  sudden  return.    He  writes  to  o  • 
his  Italian  friends,  "  When  I  left  my  native  country,  I  proi 
to  return  to  it  in  the  autumn ;  but  time,  place,  and  circumsta 
often  oblige  us  to  change  our  resolutions.   As  feu*  as  I  can  jud 
will  be  neceesary  for  me  to  remain  here  for  two  years.   My  fr 
in  Italy,  I  trust,  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  keep  my  promi 
them.    The  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind  must  serve  a 
excuse.    I  have  now  experienced  that  change  of  place  is  the  • 
thing  which  can  long  keep  from  us  the  ennui  that  is  insepa 
from  a  sedentary  hfe." 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  Yaucluse  threw  recollections  te 
though  melancholy,  over  Petrarch's  mind,  it  does  not  appeal 
Avignon  had  assumed  any  new  cliarm  in  his  absence :  oi 
contrary,  he  found  it  plunged  more  than  ever  in  luxury,  wa 
ness,  and  gluttony.    Clement  YI.  had  replenished  the  churi 
the  request  of  the  French  king,  \iith  numbers  of  cardinals, : 
of  whom  were  so  young  and  Ucentious,  that  the  most  scand 
abominations  prevailed  amongst  them.    "At  this  time," 
Matthew  Yillani,  "no  regard  was  paid  either  to  leamii 
virtue ;  and  a  man  needed  not  to  hhish.  for  anything,  if  he 
cover  liis  head  with  a  red  hat    Pietro  Buggiero,  one  of 
exemplary  new  cardinals,  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age." 
trarch  vented  his  indignation  on  this  occasion  in  his  ser- 
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edoffiie,  wblch  is  a  Batire  upon  the  Pontiff  and  his  cardinals,  the 
intenocntorB  hdng  Midone,  or  Clement  himself  and  Epi,  or  the 
city^  of  Avignon.  The  poem,  if  it  can  he  so  called,  is  donded  with 
ailegoiy,  and  denatmnuized  with  pastoral  conceits ;  yet  it  is  worth 
being  eiqilored  by  any  one  anxioos  to  trace  the  first  fountains  of 
reform  among  CalhoIicB,  as  a  proof  of  chnrch  abases  having  been 
nqtoBed,  two  oentoiies  befi>re  the  Eeformation,  by  a  Cathohc  and 
s  eharchman. 

At  this  criaiB,  the  Conrt  of  Avignon,  which,  in  fitct,  had  not 
Imown  Yery  well  what  to  do  about  the  affairs  of  Rome,  were  now 
anxious  to  inquire  what  sort  of  government  would  be  the  most 
advisable,  after  the  &11  of  Rienzo.  Since  that  event,  the  Cardinal 
Legate  had  re-establiBhed  the  ancient  government,  bavins  created 
two  senatorB,  the  one  from  the  house  of  Colonna,  the  other  from 
dial  of  the  Oisini.  But,  very  soon,  those  houses  were  divided  by 
discord,  and  the  city  was  plunged  into  all  the  evils  which  it  had 
i;iiffered  before  the  existence  of  the  Tribuneship.  "The  com- 
munity at  large,"  says  Matthew  ViUani,  '*  returned  to  such  con- 
dition^  that  strangers  and  travellers  found  themselves  hke  sheep 
among  wolves."  Clement  VI.  was  weary  of  seeinsr  the  metropolis 
of  Christianity  a  prey  to  anarchy.  He  therefore  cnose  four  cardi- 
nals, whose  united  deliberations  might  appease  these  troubles, 
and  he  imagined  that  he  could  establish  in  Rome  a  form  of 
government  that  should  be  durable.  The  cardinals  requested 
Fetnrch  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  important  affair.  Petrarch 
wrote  to  them  a  most  eloquent  epistle,  frill  of  enthusiastic  ideas  of 
the  grandeur  of  Rome.  It  is  not  exactly  known  what  effect  he 
pfioduced  by  his  writing  on  this  subject;  but  on  that  accoimt  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  he  wrote  in  vain. 

Petrarch  had  broucht  to  Avignon  his  son  John,  who  was  stiU 
ver^  young.  He  had  obtained  for  him  a  canonicale  at  Verona. 
Thither  he  immediately  despatched  him,  with  letters  to  Gughelmo 
di  Pastrengo  and  Rinaldo  di  Villa  Franca,  charging  Ihe  former  of 
tbefle  friends  to  superintend  his  son's  general  charM^ter  and  man- 
ners, and  the  other  to  cultivate  his  understanding.  Petrarch,  in 
faiB  letter  to  Rinaldo,  gives  a  description  of  John,  which  is  neither 
very  flattiwing  to  the  youth,  nor  calculated  to  give  us  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  ftther's  mode  of  managing  his  education.  By  his 
own  account,  it  i^ppears  that  he  had  never  brought  the  boy  to 
confide  in  him.  This  was  a  capital  fiiult,  for  the  young  are 
naturally  ingenuous ;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  their  confidence  is 
the  very  first  step  towards  their  docility;  and,  for  maintaining 
parental  authority,  there  is  no  need  to  overawe  them.  '*  As  far  as 
I  can  judge  of  my  son,"  says  Petrarch,  **  he  has  a  tolerable  under- 
^ndmg ;  but  I  am  not  certain  of  this,  for  I  do  not  sufficiently 
know  hmL  When  he  is  with  me  he  always  keeps  silence; 
whether  my  presence  is  irksome  and  confoamg  to  him,  or  whether 
flluuBie  finr  ms  ignorance  closes  his  lips.    I  suspect  it  is  the  latter, 
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for  I  peseeiTe  too  dearlj  his  antipathy  to  lettai&  rite^ser  amr  it 
stronger  in  any  one ;  he  dreads  and  detests  nothing  so  mnch  as  a 
faook ;  yet  he  was  brought  np  at  Parm*,  Verona,  and  PadiUL  I 
sometinies  dhcect  &  few  sharp  pleaeantiiea  at  this  dispositian. 
'Take  eaore,'  I  say,  'lest  yon  shoold  edipse  your  neaghbonr, 
Virgil.'  When  I  talk  in  this  manner,  he  looks  down  and  blushes. 
On  tliis  behaviour  alone  I  build  my  hope.  He  is  modest*  and  has 
a  docility  which  renders  him  susceptible  of  every  impression." 
This  is  a  melancholy  confession,  on  the  part  of  Petrarch,  of  his 
own  ilieompetence  to  make  the  most  of  his  son's  mind,  and  & 
oonfesaion  the  more  convincing  that  it  is  made  unooBSciously. 

In  the  summer  of  1352,  the  people  of  Avignon  witnessed  the 
impressive  spectacle  of  the  &r-fiBuned  Tribune  Rienzo  entenn^^ 
their  city,  but  in  a  style  very  differeBi  from  the  pomp  of  his  Isie 
processions  in  Rome.  He  had  now  fbr  his  attendants  only  two 
archers,  between  whom  he  walked  as  a  prisoner.  It  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  circumstances  which  befell  Rienzu 
after  his  fell,  and  whish  brought  him  now  to  the  Pope's  tribunal 
a(t  Avignon. 

.  Petnundi  says  of  him  at  this  period,  "  The  Tribune,  fermerly 
so  powerful  and  dreaded,  but  now  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  heus 
been  brou^t  hither  as  a  prisoner.  I  praised  and  I  adored  him.  I 
loved  his  virtue,  and  I  admired  his  courage.  I  tliought  that  Borne 
\inis  about  to  resume,  under  him,  the  empire  she  formerly  held. 
Ah !  had  he  continued  as  he  begjaa,  he  would  have  been  praised 
and  admired  by  the  world  and  by  posterity.  On  entering  the 
diy,"  Petrarch  continues, ''  he  inquired  if  I  was  there.  I  knew 
not  whether  he  hoped  for  succour  from  me,  or  what  I  could  do 
to  serve  him.  In  the  process  against  him  they  accuse  him  of 
nothing  criminal.  They  cannot  impute  to  him  having  joined  with 
bad'men.  All  that  they  charge  bun  with  is  an  attempt  to  give 
freedom  to  the  repubUc,  and  to  make  Home  the  centre  of  its 
government  .  And  is  this  a  crime  worthy  of  the  wheel  or  the 
gibbet  ?  A  Roman  citizen  afflicted  to  see  his  country,  wMdi  is 
by  right  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  slave  of  the  vikst  of 
men!  " 

Clement  was  glad  to  have  Rienzo  in  his  power,  and  ordered 
him  into  his  presence.  Thither  the  Tribune  came,  not  in  the 
least  diseoncerted.  He  denied  the  accusation  of  heresy,  and  in- 
sisted that  his  cause  should  be  rc-cxamined  witli  more  equity. 
The  Pope  made  him  no  reply,  but  impneoned  ham  in  a  high 
tower,  in  which  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  the  floor  ol  his 
apartment.  In  ether  respects  he  was  treated  mildly,  allowed 
books  to  read«  asid  supplied  with  dishes  from  the  Pope  s  kitchen. 

Rienso  begged  to  be  allowed  an  advocate  to  deiead  him ;  his 
request  was  reibsed.  Tliis  refusal  enraged  Petrarch,  who  wnte, 
aocording  to  De  Bade  and  others,  on  this  oceaaion^  that  mystetisea 
]|sfttor»  whidi  is  feuad  in  his  "  Epistles  without  a  titb."    Itkaft 
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Fl»tieIt(nl«i»i]ibeIudfoftiieirl¥ilMiiie.  I  nfeiist  eonfestf 
the-  ttsthonty  of  I>b  8ade  does  not  entirely  enufieater 
from  my  maoA  a  mnpicson  as  to  the  spnricmntesB  of  tlxis  iaSam- 
mt^mrf  tellsr,  from  Ibe  GomwqaenieeB  of  y/A^h  Petrarch  could 
iMadly  Imkvo  flocapoil  with  imjiumty. 

Obb  4)f  th«  cireaiiisteBceB  that  detained  F^transh  at  Avignon 
wtm  the  iBBeaa  ot  the  Pape,  which  retarded  his  deciaion  on  aeveral 
MRrtait  aAin.  Clement  VT.  was  fiist  approaching  to  his  end, 
I  Fetnywh  had  little  hope  <rf  his  eonvaleecenoe,  at  least  in  the 
la  of  dbetoiB.  A  meosa^  from  the  Pope  produced  an  impru- 
latter  from  the  poet,  m  which  he  says,  **  Hoi j  ikther !  I 
'  at  tile  account  of  your  fever ;  but,  lielieve  me,  I  am  not  a 
^.  I  teemble  to  see  yomr  bed  always  snrronnded  with  phy- 
» who  are  never  agi^ed,  becanse  it  Avonld  be  a  reproach  to 
tfm  seoand  to  think  like  the  first.  '  It  is  not  to  be  doubted/  as 
Hmy  aaya^  *  that  ph^sieiaBs,  desiring  to  raise  a  name  by  their 
diMBPcriee, 


,  make  experiments  upon  us,  and  thns  barter  away  our 
Then  is  no  law  for  punishing  their  extreme  ignorance. 
The^  learn  thek  trade  at  (xr  expense,  they  make  scmie  progress 
m.  the  ait  of  earing:  and  they  alone  are  permitted  to  murder  with 
iaipnmt^/  Holy  fiatherl  consider  as  your  enemies  the  crowd  of 
phyakaaaa  who  beset  you.  It  is  in  our  age  that  we  behold  verified 
the  pie^etion  of  the  elder  Gato,  who  declared  that  corruption 
wonid  be  general  iK^en  the  Greeks  ahould  have  transmitted  th# 
aiaincw  to  Rome,  and,  above  all,  &e  science  of  healing.  Whole 
iMltoaa  have  done  wiehoot  this  sot.  The  Roman  repubuc,  accord- 
hi^  to  Pliny,  was  without  physicians  for  six  hundred  years,  and 
wna  never  in  a  mote  flourishing  condition." 

The  Pope,  a  poor  dying  old  man,  communicated  Petrarch's 
latter  immediateiy  to  his  physicians,  and  it  kindled  in  the  whole 
freal^  n  flame  of  indignation,  worthy  of  being  'described  by 
IfeiiereL  Pettsroh  made  a  general  enemy  of  the  physicians, 
thwigfa^  of  eosrse,  the  weakest  and  the  worst  of  tliem  were  the 
fatt  to  attack  him.  One  of  them  told  him,  *'  You  are  a  foolhardy 
a,  who,  contemning  the  physicians,  have  no  fear  either  of  the 
r  or  of  the  malaria."  Petroreh  replied,  **  I  certainly  have  no 
*M  of  being  free  from  the  attacks  of  cither ;  but,  if  I  were 

by  etther,  I  ahould  not  think  of  calling  in  phyBicians." 

Hia  fifit  aasnilant  was  one  of  Clement's  own  physicians,  who 

1  him  with  aewrility  in  afbrmal  letter.  These  circumstances 

forth  our  poetrs  **Foar  Books  of  Invectives  against 

OS,'*  &  work  in  which  he  undoubtedly  exposes  a  great 

•f  eoBtempemy  qaackety,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 

dy  leaves  the  phyndan-hunter  on  hi^bsr  ground  than  hs 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Clement  VI.  'nished  to  attach  ons 

-- ^ ^^  ^  ^  court  by  making  him  his  secretary,  and 

coy  vefuaal,  was  at  last  induced,  by  ths 
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BolicitaiionB  of  his  fiiends,  to  accept  the  office.  But  befine  h& 
could  enter  upon  it,  an  objection  to  his  filling  it  was  unexpectedly 
started.  It  was  discovered  that  his  style  was  too  lofty  to  suit  the 
humility  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  elevation  of  Petrarch's  style 
might  be  obvious,  but  certainly  the  humility  of  the  Church  was  a 
bright  discoveiy.  Petrarch,  according  to  his  own  account*  so  fietr 
from  jpromising  to  bring  down  his  magniloquence  to  a  level  with 
church  humility,  seized  the  olrjection  as  an  excuse  for  declining 
the  secretaryship.  He  compares  his  joy  on  this  occasion  to  that 
of  a  prisoner  finding  the  gates  of  his  prison  thrown  open.  He 
returned  to  Vauduse,  where  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  autumn, 
when  he  meant  to  return  to  Italy.  He  uus  describes,  in  a  letter 
to  his  dear  Simonides,  the  manner  of  life  which  he  there  led : — 

"  I  make  war  upon  my  body,  which  I  regard  as  my  enemy. 
My  eyes,  that  have  made  me  commit  so  many  follies,  are  wdl 
fixed  on  a  sale  object  They  look  only  on  a  woman  who  is 
withered,  dark,  and  sunburnt  Her  soul,  however,  is  as  white  as 
her  complexion  is  Uack,  and  she  has  the  air  of  bdng  so  Httle  con- 
scious  of  her  own  appearance,  that  her  homeliness  may  be  said  to 
become  her.  She  passes  whole  days  in  the  open  fields,  when  the 
srasshoppers  can  scarcely  endure  the  sun.  Her  tanned  hide 
braves  the  heats  of  the  dog-star,  and,  in  the  evening,  she  arrives 
as  firesh  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  bed.  She  does  all  the  work 
of  my  house,  besides  taking  care  of  her  husband  and  children  and 
attending  my  quests.  She  seems  occupied  with  everybody  but 
herself  At  night  she  sleeps  on  vine-branches;  she  eats  only 
black  bread  and  roots,  and  drinks  water  and  vinegar.  If  you 
were  to  give  her  anything  more  delicate,  she  would  be  the  worse 
for  it :  such  is  the  force  of  habit 

*'  Though  I  have  still  two  fine  suits  of  clothes,  I  never  wear 
them.  If  yo&  saw  me,  you  would  take  me  for  a  labourer  or  a 
shepherd,  tiiouch  I  was  once  so  tasteful  in  my  dress.  The  times 
are  changed;. the  eyes  which  I  wished  to  please  are  now  shut; 
and,  perhaps,  even  if  they  were  opened,  they  would  not  now  have 
the  same  empire  over  me." 

In  another  letter  from  Vaucluse,  he  says :  **  I  rise  at  midnight ; 
I  go  out  at  break  of  day;  I  study  in  the  fields  as  in  my  libraiy ; 
I  read,  I  write,  I  dream ;  I  stmggle  against  indolence,  luxury, 
and  pleasure.  I  wander  all  day  among  the  arid  mountains,  tiie 
fresh  vallejrs.  and  the  deep  caverns.  I  walk  much  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sorgue,  where  I  meet  no  one  to  distract  me.  I  recall  the 
past  I  deubeiate  on  the  future ;  and,  in  this  contemplation,  I  find 
a  resource  aflainst  my  solitude."  In  the  same  letter  he  avows 
that  he  could  accustom  himself  to  any  habitation  in  the  world* 
except  Avignon.  At  this  time  he  was  meditating  to  recroes  the 
Alps. 

Early  in  September,  1362,  the  Cardinal  of  Boulogne  departed 
for  Paris,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  &e  EiQgi  oC 
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I  and  En^flnd.  Petrueh  went  to  teke  his  leave  of  him, 
and  uked  if  he  had  any  orden  for  Italy,  for  which  he  expected 
soon  to  set  out  The  Cardinal  told  him  that  he  should  be  only  a 
aoBtfa  i^on  his  journey,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  Avisnon 
en  his  return.  He  had,  in  fact,  kind  views  with  regaid  to 
BBtnardL  He  wished  to  procure  for  him  some  good  establish- 
ment in  France,  and  wrote  to  him  upon  his  route,  *'Pkay 
do  not  depart  yet  Wait  until  I  return,  or,  at  least,  until  I  write 
Id  yoa  on  an  important  aSair  that  concerns  yourself"  This  letter, 
wlueh,  hv  the  way,  evinces  that  our  poet's  circumstances  were  not 
independBnt  of  church  promotion,  changed  the  plans  of  Petrarch, 
who  remained  at  Avignon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  months  of 
September  and  October.  i^ 

During  this  delay,  he  heard  constant  reports  of  the  war  that 
was  going  on  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  In  the 
wpnng  of  the  year  1362,  their  fleets  met  in  the  Pkopontis,  and  had 
a  eoimict  almost  unexampled,  which  lasted  during  two  days  and 
a  tempestuous  night  The  Genoese,  upon  the  whole,  had  the 
advantage,  and,  in  revenge  for  the  Greeks  havingaided  the  Vene- 
liasa,  they  made  a  league  with  the  Turks.  The  Pope,  who  had  it 
earnestly  at  heart  to  put  a  stop  to  this  fotal  war,  euffaffed  the 
belligerents  to  send  their  ambassadors  to  Avignon,  and  &ere  to 
teeai  for  peace.  The  ambassadors  came ;  but  a  whole  month  was 
i^wnt  in  ne^tiations  which  ended  in  nothing.  Petrarch  in  vain 
employed  his  eloquence,  and  the  Pope  his  conciliating  talents. 
In  these  circumstances,  Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  tibe  Genoese 
flovemment,  which  does  infinite  credit  to  his  head  and  his  heart 
fie  used  every  argument  that  common  sense  or  humanity  could 
suggest  to  show  the  folly  of  the  war,  but  his  alignments  were 
tiirown  away  on  spirits  too  fierce  for  reasoning. 

A  few  days  alter  writing  this  letter,  as  the  Cardinal  of  Boulogne 
had  not  kept  his  word  about  returning  to  Avignon,  and  as  he 
lieard  no  news  of  him,  Petrarch  deteimmed  to  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  acoordindy  started  on  the  Idth  of  November,  1352;  but 
scarcely  had  he  left  his  own  house,  with  all  lus  papers,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  heavy  £edls  of  rain.  At  first  he  thought  of 
going  back  immediately;  but  he  changed  his  purpose,  andpro- 
eeeded  as  for  as  Cavaillon,  which  is  two  leagues  from  Vaneluse, 
in  order  to  take  leave  of  his  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Oabassoie.  His 
good  friend  was  Terr  unweU,  but  received  him  vnth  joy,  and 
pveased  him  to  pass  iiie  ni^t  under  his  roof.  That  night  and  all 
the  next  day  it  rained  so  heavily  that  Petrarch,  more  mmi  fear  of 
Ins  books  and  papers  being  damaged  than  fnm  anxiety  about  his 
own  health,  gave  up  his  Italian  journey  for  the  present,  and, 
tftaming  to  Vanduse,  spent  there  the  rest  of  November  and  the 
iriiole  of  December,  1852. 

Eatlr  in  Deoamber,  Petrarch  heard  of  the  death  of  Clement  VI., 
tmd  tiiM  event  gave  him  occasion  for  more  epistles,  both  against 
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the  Bamaa  oonxt  moA  his  enenues,  the  phyadana.  CLeoDamtk 
death  was  ascribed  to  diffsrent  canaes.  Petnyrch,  of  ooozaa,  hn- 
futed  it  to  hia  doctora.  ViUani's  opmion  ia  the  most  probaUe;  * 
tfu^  be  died  of  a  pzotracted  isv^se.  He  was  buried  mth  great 
pomp  in  the  ehnich  of  Notre  Dame  at  A^icnsa;  but  bia  reaaaiin, 
after  some  tnne,  were  removed  to  tiie  abbey  of  Chaise  Dien,  in 
Auveigne,  when  his  tomb  was  violated  by  the  HttgaeaolB  in 
1562.  Seaoidal  aaya  that  they  made  a  football  of  hia  head,  ajMl 
thai  the  MarqioB  de  Coiufton  afterwards  oonverted  hia  aknll  ints 
a  driiildng-eup. 

It  Beed  not  ampriae  ns  thai  his  Holiness  never  stood  hi^  m 
the  2ood  graces  of  Petiareh.  He  was  a  Limousin,  who  never 
loved  Italy  so  much  as  Gascony,  and,  in  place  of  xe-establiafainfl 
the  holy  seat  at  Borne,  he  completed  tibe  building  of  the  papiu 
palaee  at  Avignon,  whieh  his  predecessor  had  begun.  These  werv 
ianlta  thai  eclipsed  ail  &a  good  qualities  of  Clement  VI.  in  tiie 
eyes  of  Petrarch,  and,  in  the  aixth  of  hia  edognea,  the  poet 
has  drawn  the  character  of  Clement  in  odious  eoloun^  and«  witk 
equal  freedom,  baa  described  most  of  lite  cardinala  of  his  court. 
Whetlier  there  was  perfect  consistency  between  this  hatred  to  Hue 
Pope  and  his  thinking,  aa  he  oertainly  did  for  a  time,  of  beeomine 
his  secretary,  may  admit  of  a  doubt  I  am  not,  however,  disposed 
to  deny  some  alkm^aiice  to  Petrarch  for  his  dislike  of  Clement, 
who  was  a  voluptuary  in  private  life,  and  a  corrupted  ruler  of  the 
Church. 

Eaiiy  in  May,  1353,  Petrarch  departed  for  Italy,  and  we  fiod 
bim  very  soon  aftenvards  at  the  palace  of  John  Visconti  of  Milan, 
whom  he  used  to  call  the  greatest  man  in  Italy.  This  piinee, 
uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  civil  power,  reigned  absolute  in 
Milan.  He  was  master  of  Lombardy,  and  made  all  Italy  tremble 
at  hia  hostility.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  despotism,  John  Vi8c<mti  was 
a  lover  of  letters,  and  fond  of  having  literary  men  at  his  conrL 
He  exercised  a  cunning  inihience  over  our  poet,  and  detained  him. 
Petrarch,  knowing  thai  Milan  was  a  troubled  dty  and  a  stormy 
•ourt,  tc^d  the  Pnoce  that,  being  a  priest,  his  vocation  did  not 
penult  him  to  live  in  a  princely  court,  and  in  the  midst  of  anii& 
**For  that  matter,"  replied  the  Archbishop,  "I  am  myself  aa 
ecclesiastic;  I  wish  to  press  no  employment  ux>on  you,  but  <mly 
to  request  yea  to  remain  as  an  ornament  of  my  court"  Petnonsh, 
taken  by  surprise,  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  his  importnnitiea 
All  that  he  bargadned  for  was,  that  he  should  have  a  Iiabilation 
suiiciently  distant  firom  the  city,  and  tiftat  he  i^ouM  not  be 
obliged  to  make  anj  change  in  his  ordinary  mode  of  hviag.  1^ 
Archbishop  was  too  happy  to  poasess  him  on  tiiese  terms. 

Petrarch,  accordingiy ,  took  up  his  habitatixm  in  the  western  p«tt 
"  ol  Si 


of  the  city,  near  the  Yercellina  gate,  and  the  ebuxeh 
Ambrosiow    His  faonae  waa  fianked  witii  two  tomsm^  stood  behind 
thfi  ritj  mi\y  and  Innked  rmt  npnn  a  lirh  Midi  heaiiliriil 
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fmttmihe  Alps,  ilw  tops  of  wMdi^  although  it  waer  sanimer,  woe* 
sl31  €tr»end  wiHt  sbow.  Great  ynM  the  joy  of  Petrarch  wlien  te 
iUiMi  hiflMetf  in  a  hooaa  near  the  choroh  of  that  Saint  Arnhnxdo, 
ftr  wbom  he  had  atways  cfaaiiBhed  a  peculiar  Teyerence.  He 
^i^^^if  leDs  US  that  he  never  entered  that  temple  without  ex- 
paiiiiiriBg zddndled  devotion.  He  visited  the  statue  of  tiie  saint, 
whsdi  was  nchad  in  one  ol  the  walls,  and  the  stone  figure  seemed 
ta  hiaa  to  hroadio,  sach  was  the  majesty  and  tranquillity  of  the 
aenlptnre.  Near  the  church  arose  the  eha^l,  where  St  Augustittv 
after  hia  vieloij  over  his  refractory  pasaiona,  was  bathed  in  the 
Maancd  fimatua  of  St  Ambresw,  and  absolved  from  penance  £6i 
Ida  pwt  life. 

AD  this  tine,  whflst  Petnardi  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  new 
alxide,  his  frienda  were  astanished,  and  even  grieved,  at  his  fixing 
luBiself  at  Milan.  At  Avignon,  Socrates,  Gmdo  Settimo,  and  the 
Biahop  of  CavailliMU  said  among  themsdves,  **  What!  this  proad 
vapnh&can,  who  breatiied  notliBig  bat  independence,  who  scomad 
am  oAee  in  tile  pap^l  court  as  a  gilded  yoke,  has  gone  and  thrown 
into  the  e&aais  of  the  tyrant  of  Italy;  l£i8  misanthrope, 
I  delii^ited  only  is  the  silence  of  fields,  and  perpetually  praised 
n  aechHied  Kfe.  now  inhabits  the  most  bustling  of  cities!"  At 
nopenee,  his  friends  entertained  the  same  sentiments,  and  wrote 
to  him  reproachfully  on  the  subject.  "  I  would  wish  to  be  silent,*' 
aay»  Boeeaedo,  '*  hot  I  cannot  hold  my  peaee.  My  reverence  fer 
jau  would  indine  me  to  hold  silence,  but  my  indignation  obligee 
BO  to  speak  out  How  has  Silvanus  acted?  "  (Under  the  name  of 
SOvanoB  he  couches  that  of  Petrarch,  in  allusion  to  his  love  of 
raral  retireBient.)  '*  He  has  foreotten  his  dignity ;  he  has  forgotten 
aB  the  kftgoage  he  used  to  hold  respecting  the  state  of  Italy,  his 
hatred  of  tiie  Archbishop,  and  his  love  of  liberty;  and  he  would 
flnprison  the  Muses  in  liiat  court.  To  whom  can  we  now  give 
oar  finth,  when  Silvanus.  who  fimnerly  pronounced  the  Visconti  a 
cruel  tyfiuit  has  now  bowed  himself  to  the  yoke  which  he  once  so 
hoUly  condemned?  How  has  the  Visconti  obtained  this  truckling, 
whieh  naitlier  King  Robert,  nor  the  Pope,  nor  the  Emperor,  could 
ever  obtain?  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  you  have  been  ill-used 
bf  your  fellow-citizens,  who  have  withheld '^fi'om  you  your  paternal 
■«>petty.  I  disappove  not  your  just  indignation;  but  Heaven 
iaMd  I  should  beheve  that,  righteously  and  honestly,  any  injury, 
ham  wlioaisoever  we  ma^  receive  it,  can  justiiy  our  talung  port 
flf^inst  our  country.  It » in  vain  for  you  to  allege  that  you  have 
not  incited  him  ts  war  against  our  country,  nor  lent  hrni  either 
jma  ann  or  advioe.  How  can  you  be  happy  with  him,  whilBt  you 
are  hearing  of  the  ruins,  the  conflagnitions,  the  imprisonmenti, 
the  deattia,  and  the  rapines,  titat  he  spreads  around  him?" 

PMaraKh*s  answera  to  ttiese  and  other  repioaehes  whiek  hk 
fioends  sent  to  him  were  cold,  vngue,  and  mtsatia&etory.  He 
1  that  1m  had  sacrificed  his  lihupty ;  and  told  Beceaoeio  that; 
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pretty  freely  a^[aiii8t  the  political  character  of  the  ancient  orator. 
The  same  opinion  as  to  Cicero's  weakness  seems  rather  to  have 
gained  ground  in  later  ages.  At  least,  it  is  now  agreed  that 
Cicero's  j^litical  lifd  will  not  bear  thron^^hoat  an  uncharitable 
investigation,  though  the  political  difficulties  of  his  time  demand 
abundant  allowance. 

Petrarch  departed  next  morning  for  Verona,  where  he  reckoned 
on  remaining  only  for  a  few  dA3rB ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  resist  the  importunities  of  Azzo  Oorresgio,  Guglielmo  di  Pas- 
trengo,  and  his  other  Mends.  By  them  he  was  detained  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month.  "  The  requests  of  a  friend,"  he 
said,  on  this  occasion,  "  are  always  chains  upon  me." 

Petrarch  arrived,  for  the  sixth  time,  at  Yaucluse  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1861.  He  first  announced  himself  to  Philip  of  Oabassolcs, 
Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  to  whom  he  had  alreadv  sent,  during  liia 
journey,  some  Latin  verses,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Yaucluse  as 
the  most  charming  place  in  the  universe.  "  Wlien  a  child,"  he 
says,  "  I  visited  it,  and  it  nourished  my  youth  in  its  sunny  bosom. 
When  srown  to  manhood,  I  passed  some  of  the  pleasantest  years 
of  my  Bfe  in  the  shut-up  valley.  Grown  old,  I  wish  to  pass  in  it 
my  last  ^ears." 

The  sight  of  his  romantic  hermitage,  of  t&e  capacious  grotto 
which  had  listened  to  his  sighs  for  Laura,  of  his  garden,  and  of 
his  library,  was,  undoubtedly,  sweet  to  Petrarch ;  and,  thou{ 
had  promised  Boccaccio  to  come  back  to  Italy,  he  had  no 
fortitude  to  determine  on  a  sudden  return.    He  writes  to  o  ■ 
his  Italian  friends,  "  When  I  left  my  native  country,  I  proi 
to  return  to  it  in  the  autumn;  but  time,  place,  and  circimista 
often  oblige  us  to  change  our  resolutions.   As  far  as  I  can  jud 
wiU  be  necessary  for  me  to  remain  here  for  two  years.   My  fr 
in  Italy,  I  trust,  ^ill  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  keep  my  promi 
them.    The  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind  must  serve  a 
excuse.    I  have  now  experienced  that  change  of  place  is  the 
thing  which  can  long  keep  from  us  the  ennui  that  is  insepa 
from  a  sedentary  life." 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  Yaucluse  threw  recollections  tc 
though  melancholy,  over  Petrarch's  mind,  it  does  not  appeal 
Avignon  had  assumed  any  new  charm  in  his  absence :  oi 
contrary,  he  found  it  plunged  more  than  ever  in  luxury,  wa 
ness,  and  gluttony.    Clement  YI.  had  replenished  the  chur< 
tiie  request  of  the  French  king.  Tilth  numbers  of  cardinals, : 
of  whom  were  so  young  and  ncentious,  that  the  most  scand 
abominations  prevailed  amongst  them.    "At  this  time," 
Matthew  YiUani,  '*  no  regard  was  paid  either  to  leamii 
virtue ;  and  a  man  needed  not  to  blu^  for  anything,  if  he 
cover  liis  head  with  a  red  hat    Pietro  Huggiero,  one  of 
exemplary  new  cardinals,  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age." 
trarch  vented  his  indignation  on  this  occasion  in  his  se' 
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eclogae,  wldcli  is  a  satire  upon  the  Pontiff  and  his  cardinals,  the 
intenocntoTS  being  Midone,  or  Clement  himself,  and  Epi,  or  the 
city  Off  Avignon.  The  poem,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  doQded  with 
allegoiy,  and  denaturalized  with  pastoral  conceits ;  yet  it  is  worth 
being  explored  by  any  one  anxious  to  trace  the  first  fountains  of 
lefonn  among  Catholics,  as  a  proof  of  church  abuses  having  been 
exposed,  two  centuries  before  the  Beformation,  by  a  Cathohc  and 
a^urchman. 

At  this  crisis,  the  Court  of  Avignon,  which,  in  fact,  had  not 
known  veiy  well  what  to  do  about  me  affairs  of  Rome,  were  now 
anxioos  to  inquire  what  sort  of  government  would  be  the  most 
advisable,  after  the  fall  of  Rienzo.  Since  that  event,  the  Cardinal 
Legate  had  re-established  the  andent  government,  having  created 
two  senators,  the  one  from  the  house  of  Colonna,  the  ouer  from 
thai  of  the  Orsini.  But,  veiy  soon,  those  houses  were  divided  by 
discord,  and  the  dty  was  plunged  into  all  the  evils  which  it  had 
suffered  before  the  existence  of  the  Tribuneship.  '*  The  oom- 
mnnitf  at  large,"  says  Matthew  VOlani,  **  returned  to  such  con- 
dition, that  strangers  and  travellers  found  themselves  like  sheep 
among  wolves/*  Clement  VI.  was  weary  of  seeinsr  the  metropolis 
of  Chriataanity  a  prey  to  anarchy.  He  therefore  <mose  four  cardi- 
nals, whose  united  deliberations  might  appease  these  troubles, 
and  he  imagined  that  he  could  establish  in  Rome  a  form  of 
flovemment  that  should  be  durable.  The  cardinals  requested 
Petrarch  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  important  affair.  Petrarch 
wrote  to  them  a  most  eloquent  epistle,  full  of  enthusiastic  ideas  of 
the  grandeur  of  Rome.  It  is  not  exactly  known  what  effect  he 
produced  by  his  writing  on  this  subject;  but  on  that  account  we 
are  not  to  condude  that  he  wrote  in  vain. 

Petrarch  had  brought  to  Avignon  his  son  John,  who  was  still 
vecy  young.  He  had  obtained  for  him  a  canonicate  at  Verona. 
Thrtfaer  be  immediately  despatched  him,  with  letters  to  Guglielmo 
di  Pastrengo  and  Rinaldo  di  Villa  Franca,  charging  the  former  of 
these  friends  to  superintend  his  son's  general  diaracter  and  man- 
ners, and  the  other  to  cultivate  his  understanding.  Petrarch,  in 
his  letter  to  Rinaldo,  gives  a  description  of  John,  which  is  ndther 
very  flattering  to  the  youth,  nor  calculated  to  give  us  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  ftther's  mode  of  managing  his  education.  By  his 
own  account,  it  sppears  that  he  had  never  brought  the  boy  to 
confide  in  him.  This  was  a  capital  fiiult,  for  the  young  are 
naturally  ingenuous ;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  their  confidence  is 
the  veiT  first  step  towards  their  docility;  and,  for  maintaining 
parental  authority,  there  is  no  need  to  overawe  them.  **  As  fiur  as 
I  can  judge  of  my  son,'*  says  Petrarch, "  he  has  a  tolerable  under- 
standmg ;  but  I  am  not  certain  of  l^is,  for  I  do  not  suffidently 
know  him.  When  he  is  with  me  he  always  keeps  silence; 
whether  my  presence  is  irksome  and  confusing  to  him,  or  whether 
shame  lor  ms  ignorance  closes  his  lips.    I  suspect  it  is  the  latter. 
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for  I  peseeiTe  too  dearly  his  antipathy  to  lettai&  I'tfever  amw  it 
stronger  in  any  one ;  he  dxeada  and  deteata  nothing  so  mtieh  aa  a 
book ;  yet  he  was  biov^t  np  at  Parm*,  VeKMUi,  and  PadiUL  I 
sometimes  direct  &  few  sharp  pleaeantiiea  at  this  diapoaition. 
*Taka  eaore/  I  say,  ^leat  yon  ahoold  eelipae  year  nei^bonr, 
Virgil.'  When  I  taUi  in  this  manner,  he  looks  down  and  Uiiahea. 
On  tliis  behavionr  alone  I  baild  my  hope.  He  is  modest*  and  haa 
a  docility  which  renders  him  susceptible  of  every  imjureasian.*' 
This  is  a  midancholy  conleseion,'on  the  part  at  Petrarch,  ef  his 
own  iiieompetence  to  make  the  most  of  hia  son's  mind,  and  & 
oonfession  the  more  comrineing  that  it  ia  made  unconscioiLaly. 

In  the  summer  of  1352,  the  people  of  Avignon  witnessed  the 
impressive  spectaicle  oi  the  &r-fiifned  Tnbiine  Rienzo  entering 
their  city,  but  in  a  style  very  difSarent  from  the  pomp  of  his  late 
processions  in  Rome.  He  had  now  for  his  attaidantB  only  two 
archers,  between  whom  he  walked  ae  a  prisoner.  It  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  circumatanoes  which  befell  Bienxo 
after  hia  fEdl,  and  whieh  breught  him  now  to  the  Pope's  tnbnnal 
sA  Avignon. 

.  Petnundi  says  of  him  at  this  period,  "  The  Tribune,  formerly 
so  powerful  and  dreaded,  but  now  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  has 
been  brou^t  hither  as  a  prisoner.  I  praised  and  I  adored  him.  I 
loved  his  virtue,  and  I  admired  his  courage.  I  tliought  that  Borne 
'#as  about  to  resume,  under  him,  the  empire  she  formerly  held. 
Ah !  had  he  continued  aa  he  began,  he  would  have  been  praised 
and  admired  by  the  world  and  by  posterity.  On  entering  the 
diy,"  Petrarch  continnes,  *'  he  inquired  if  I  was  there.  I  knew 
not  whether  he  hoped  for  succour  from  me,  or  what  I  could  do 
to  serve  him.  In  tlie  process  against  him  they  aecuse  him  of 
nothing  criminal  They  cannot  impute  ta  him  having  joined  with 
bad'men.  All  that  they  eharge  lum  with  is  an  attempt  to  give 
freedom  to  the  repubtic,  and  to  make  Home  the  centre  of  its 
government  .  And  is  this  a  crkne  wortliy  of  the  wheel  or  the 
gibbet  ?  A  Boraaa  citizen  afflicted  to  see  his  country,  which  is 
by  right  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  slave  of  the  vilest  of 
men!  " 

Clement  waa  gkd  to  have  Bienza  in  his  power,  and  ardered 
him  into  his  presence.  Thither  the  Tribune  came,  not  in  th^ 
least  disconcerted.  He  deuied  the  accusation  of  heresy,  and  ixt- 
sistcd  that  his  cause  should  be  re-examined  witli  more  equity. 
The  Pope  made  him  no  reply,  but  imprisoned  him  in  m  high 
tower,  in  iHiioh  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  the  floor  of  hia 
apartment.  In  ether  respects  he  waa  treated  mildly,  allowed 
booka  to  read«  and  suppUed  with  dishes  from  the  Pope  s  l>i*i^ti*in 

I^>^iuK>  begged  to  be  allowed  an  advocate  to  defend  him ;  his 
request  waa  relused.  This  refusal  enraged  Petrarch,  who  wzote, 
according  to  De  Sade  and  others^  on  thia  occasion,  tiiat  mysterisaa 
]|efttar»  which  is  iound  in  hia  '*  £pistiea  without  a  titb,"    Itis^ft 
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SONNET  X. 

CHorioia  Colonna,  in  cui «'  appbffgia. 

to  RXFAHO  COLOKNA  THK  KLDSB,   INYITt50  HIM  TO  THE  COtTKTBT. 

Glorious  Colonna !  still  the  strength  and  stay 
Of  our  best  hopes,  and  the  great  Latin  name, 
^Vhom  power  could  never  from  the  true  right  way 
Seduce  by  flattery  or  by  terror  tame : 
No  palace,  theatres,  nor  arches  here, 
But,  in  their  stead,  the  fir,  the  beech,  and  pine 
On  the  green  sward,  with  the  fair  mountain  near 
P«eed  to  and  fro  by  poet  friend  of  thine ; 
Thus  unto  heaven  the  soul  from  earth  is  caught ; 
While  Philomel,  who  sweetly  to  the  shade 
The  livelong  night  her  desolate  lot  complains, 
FiHs  the  soft  heart  with  many  an  amorous  thought : 
—Ah !  why  is  so  rare  good  imperfect  made 
While  severed  from  us  still  my  lord  remains.   Macgbegor. 

Glorious  Colonna !  thou,  the  Latins'  hope, 
The  proud  supporter  of  our  lofty  name. 
Thou  boldest  thy  path  of  virtue  still  the  same. 
Amid  the  thunderings  of  Rome's  Jove — the  Pope. 
Not  here  do  human  structures  interlope 
The  fir  to  rival,  or  the  pine-tree's  claim, 
The  soul  may  revel  in  poetic  flame 
Upon  yon  mountain's  green  and  gentle  slope. 
And  thus  from  earth  to  heaven  the  spirit  soars, 
WTiilst  PhUomel  her  tale  of  woe  repeats 
Amid  the  sympathising  shades  of  night. 
Thus  through  man's  breast  love's  current  sweetly  pours : 
Vet  still  thine  absence  half  the  joy  defeats, — 
M%s  I  my  friend,  why  dim  such  radiant  light  P 

Wollastok. 
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Zai8are  xl  velo  o  per  sole  o  per  ombra. 
masmsQ  his  passion,  lauha's  sevkrity  kccrkasc-: 
Keysb  thy  veil,  in  sun  or  in  the  shade. 
Lady,  a  moment  I  have  seen 
Quitted,  since  of  my  heart  the  queen 
Mme  eyes  confessing  thee  my  heart  betray'd. 
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BolicitetLoiia  of  his  fiiends,  to  aoorot  the  office.  Bat  befine  he 
could  enter  upon  it,  an  objection  to  bis  filling  it  was  unei^eotedly 
started.  It  was  disoovered  that  his  style  was  too  lofty  to  suit  the 
hnmility  of  the  Roman  Chni«h.  The  elevation  of  Petrarch's  style 
might  be  obvious,  but  certainlj  the  homility  of  the  Chnroh  was  a 
bright  discoveiy.  Petrarch,  according  to  his  own  account*  so  fax 
from  promising  to  bring  down  his  magniloquence  to  a  level  with 
church  humility,  seized  the  olgection  as  an  excuse  for  declining 
tibe  secretaJTship.  He  compares  his  joy  on  this  occasion  to  that 
of  a  prisoner  finding  the  gates  of  his  prison  thrown  open.  He 
returned  to  Vauduse,  where  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  autumn, 
when  he  meant  to  return  to  Italy.  He  wjs  describes,  in  a  letter 
to  his  dear  ^monides,  the  manner  of  life  which  he  there  led : — 

'*  I  make  war  upon  my  body,  which  I  regard  as  my  enemy. 
My  eyes,  that  have  made  me  commit  so  many  foUies,  are  wdl 
fixed  on  a  sale  object  They  look  only  on  a  woman  who  is 
wi&ered,  dark,  and  sunburnt  Her  soul,  however,  is  as  white  as 
her  complexion  is  black,  and  she  has  the  air  of  behig  so  little  con* 
scions  of  her  own  appearance,  that  her  homeliness  may  be  said  to 
become  her.  She  passes  whole  days  in  the  open  fields,  when  the 
srasshoppers  can  scarcely  endure  the  sun.  Her  tanned  hide 
braves  Uie  heats  of  the  do^-star,  and,  in  the  evening,  she  aiiives 
as  fresh  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  bed.  She  does  all  the  work 
of  my  house,  besides  taking  care  of  her  husband  and  children  and 
attending  my  quests.  She  seems  occupied  with  evexybody  but 
herself.  At  night  she  sleeps  on  vine-branches;  she  eats  only 
black  bread  and  roots,  and  drinks  water  and  vin^|ar.  If  you 
were  to  give  her  anything  more  delicate,  she  would  be  the  worse 
for  it :  such  is  the  force  ot  habit 

*'  Though  I  have  still  two  fine  suits  of  clothes,  I  never  wear 
them.  If  yoii  saw  me,  you  would  take  me  for  a  labourer  or  a 
shepherd,  mouch  I  was  once  so  tasteful  in  my  dress.  The  times 
are  duinged;.Uie  eyes  which  I  wished  to  please  are  now  shut; 
and,  perhaps,  even  if  they  were  opened,  they  would  not  now  have 
tilie  same  empire  over  me." 

In  another  letter  from  Vauduse,  he  says :  "  I  rise  at  midnight ; 
I  go  out  at  break  of  day ;  I  study  in  the  fields  as  in  my  library ; 
I  read,  I  write,  I  dream ;  I  struggle  against  indolence,  luxury, 
and  pleasure.  I  wander  all  day  among  the  arid  mountains,  the 
fresh  valleys,  and  the  deep  caverns.  I  walk  much  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sorgue,  where  I  meet  no  one  to  distract  me.  I  recall  the 
past  I  ddiomte  on  the  future ;  and,  in  this  contemplation,  I  find 
a  resource  against  my  solitude."  In  the  same  letter  he  avows 
that  he  could  accustom  himself  to  any  habitation  in  the  world* 
except  Avignon.  At  this  time  he  was  meditating  to  xecross  liie 
Alps. 

£arl}r  in  September,  1852,  the  Cardinal  of  Bonloone  departed 
for  Paris,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  me  Kiags  cKf 
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FVnee  tnd  Ei^^aad.  Petrarch  went  to  take  his  leave  of  ^itm, 
and  asked  if  he  had  any  orders  for  Italy,  for  which  he  expected 
soon  to  set  out  The  Cardinal  told  him  that  he  should  be  only  a 
aonth  upon  his  journey,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  Avignon 
on  his  retom.  He  had,  in  fact,  kind  views  with  regara  to 
BBtrarch.  He  wished  to  procure  for  him  some  good  establish- 
ment in  France,  and  wrote  to  him  upon  his  route,  *'Pray 
do  not  depart  yet  Wait  until  I  return,  or,  at  least,  until  I  write 
to  you  on  an  important  affair  that  concerns  yourself"  This  letter, 
vdnch,  b^  the  way,  evinces  that  our  poet's  circumstances  were  not 
indepenoBnt  of  church  promotion,  changed  the  plans  of  Petrarch, 
who  remained  at  Avignon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  months  of 
September  and  October.  i* 

During  this  delay,  he  heard  constant  reports  of  the  war  that 
was  going  on  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  In  the 
qning  of  the  year  1352,  their  fleets  met  in  the  Propontis,  and  had 
a  conffiet  almost  imexampled,  which  lasted  during  two  days  and 
a  tempestuous  night  The  Genoese,  upon  the  whole,  had  the 
advantage,  and,  in  revenge  for  the  Greeks  havingaided  the  Vene- 
tians, they  made  a  league  with  the  Turks.  The  Pope,  who  had  it 
eane^^  at  heart  to  put  a  stop  to  this  fotal  war,  ensaffed  the 
beHigerattB  to  send  thefar  ambessadors  to  Avignon,  and  &ere  to 
treat  for  peace.  The  ambassadors  came ;  but  a  whole  month  was 
spent  in  negotiations  which  ended  in  nothing.  Petrarch  in  vain 
employed  his  eloquence,  and  the  Pope  his  conciliating  talents. 
In  these  circumstances,  Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Genoese  ' 
floremment,  which  does  infinite  credit  to  his  head  and  his  heart 
He  used  every  srgoment  that  common  sense  or  humanity  could 
niggest  to  show  ihe  folly  of  the  war,  but  his  arguments  were 
thrown  away  on  spirits  too  fierce  for  reasoning. 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter,  as  the  Cardinal  of  Boulogne 
had  not  kept  his  word  about  returning  to  Avignon,  and  as  he 
lieard  no  news  of  him,  Petrarch  detemuned  to  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  accordingly  started  on  the  16th  of  November,  1862;  but 
scarcely  had  he  left  his  own  house,  with  all  his  papers,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  heavy  falls  of  rain.  At  first  he  thoufi^ht  of 
going  back  immediately ;  but  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  pro- 
eeeded  as  fiur  as  Cavaillon,  which  is  two  leagues  firom  Vaneluse, 
in  order  to  take  leave  of  his  Mend,  the  Bishop  of  Oabassole.  His 
good  fnead  was  verv  unwell,  but  received  him  with  joy,  and 
pRflsed  him  to  pass  ue  ni^t  under  his  roof  That  night  and  all 
the  next  day  it  rained  so  heavily  that  Petrarch,  more  m>m  fear  of 
Ins  bocdcs  and  papers  being  dainaged  than  from  anxiety  about  his 
own  health,  gave  up  his  Italian  journey  for  the  present,  and, 
ratoming  to  Vanduse,  spent  there  the  rest  of  November  and  the 
whole  of  December,  1852. 

Eariy  in  Deoember,  Petrarch  heard  of  the  death  of  Clement  VT. , 
and  im  event  gave  him  occasion  for  more  epistles,  both  against 
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the  Hamas  oanxi  tad  his  enemies,  tlie  phyBdaaa.  CLemmM 
daath  was  ascribed  to  diffiurent  caaaes.  Petrarch,  of  ooane,  int> 
ptied  it  to  hia  doctova.  ViUaiii's  opinion  ia  the  most  probaUev ' 
tint  he  died  of  a  piotracted  fever.  He  waa  huzied  with  groat 
pomp  in  the  chnrch  of  Notre  Dame  at  Aviffnan ;  but  hia  remaina, 
after  aoine  time,  were  removed  to  the  aboey  of  Chaise  Dien,  in 
Anvergne,  where  his  tomb  waa  viokted  bjr  the  Huguenota  m. 
1662.  Seandal  aaya  that  they  made  a  football  of  hia  head,  and 
that  the  Marqnia  die  Coarton  afterwaida  ooavarted  hia  shall  inta 
%  drmkiag-eap. 

It  need  not  acnrinise  na  that  his  Hdioesa  never  stood  hi^  in 
the  good  graces  of  Petnurch.  He  waa  a  Limousin,  yrko  never 
loved  Italy  so  much  as  Gascony,  and,  in  phioe  of  ze-estahtiahznfl 
the  bely  seat  at  Borne,  he  completed  the  building  of  the  papiU 
palaee  at  Avignon,  which  hia  predecessor  had  begun.  Theae  wera 
JKdta  that  edipaed  all  the  good  qualities  of  Clement  VI.  in  tte 
eyes  of  Petrareh,  and,  in  the  aixth  of  hia  eclogaea,  the  poet 
biaa  drawn  the  character  of  Clement  in  odioua  ooloora,  and,  witk 
equal  freedom,  has  described  most  of  the  cardinals  of  hia  court 
'Whether  there  waa  perfect  conaiatency  between  this  hatred  to  the 
Pope  and  his  thinking,  as  he  certainly  did  for  a  time,  of  beeominc 
his  secretary,  mav  ackciit  oi  a  doubt  I  am  not,  however,  diapoaeS 
to  deny  aome  auowamee  to  Petrarch  for  his  dislike  of  Clement, 
who  waa  a  volnptuaiy  in  private  life,  and  a  efsrupted  raler  of  Urn 
Church. 

Early  in  May.  Id5a,  Petrarch  departed  for  Italy,  and  we  find 
him  very  soon  afterwards  at  the  palace  of  John  Visconti  of  Mihua, 
whom  he  used  to  call  the  greatest  man  in  Italy.  This  prince, 
uniting  the  sacerdotal  with  the  civil  power,  reigned  absolute  in 
Milan.  lie  was  mast^  of  Lombardy,  and  made  all  Italy  tremble 
at  ins  hostility.  Yet,  in  spite  of  hia  despotimn,  John  Viaconti  was 
a  lover  of  letters,  and  fond  of  having  literary  men  at  hia  court 
He  e:Kermsed  n  cunning  influence  over  our  poet,  and  defeained  him. 
Petrarch,  knowing  that  Milan  waa  a  troubled  city  and  a  atormj 
•ourt,  told  the  Pnoce  that,  being  a  priest,  hia  vocation  did  not 
permit  him  to  live  in  a  princely  court,  sad  in  the  midat  of  ams. 
*'For  that  matter,"  replied  the  Archbishop,  "I  am  mysdf  tat 
ecclesiastic;  I  wish  to  press  no  employment  upon  you,  but  tmfy 
to  veqneat  you.  to  remain  as  an  ornament  of  my  court."  Petrarch, 
taken  by  surprise,  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  his  importnnitiea. 
All  that  he  bargained  for  waa,  that  he  should  have  a  habitation 
stti&siently  distant  from  the  city,  and  that  he  riiould  not  ba 
obliged  to  make  any  dbange  in  hia  ordinary  mode  of  hving.  The 
Arehbiahop  waa  too  happy  to  poaaess  him  on  theae  terms, 

Petxards,  aesordin^y .  took  u|9  hia  habitation  in  the  western  patt 


of   the  city,  near  the  VerceUina  gate,  and  the  ehoxch 
Ambvoaio.    Hia  hooae  was  ftmked  vnth  two  toweas,  stood  behmd 
thn  rity  Tunll  amrt  Innkfid  out  upon  a  irirh  tad  heart  ifiil 
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le  far  way,  my  frail  life,  the  cherisb'd  fair 

bom  thus  I  leave,  as  then  my  thoughts  retrace, 

il  my  feet  in  silent  pale  despair, 

id  on  the  earth  my  tearful  eyes  ahase. 

;  times  a  douht,  too,  rises  on  my  woes, 

How  ever  can  this  weak  and  wasted  frame 

(ve  from  life's  spirit  and  one  source  afar  ?" 

ove's  answer  soon  the  truth  forgotten  shows — 

This  high  pure  privilege  true  lovers  claim, 

(lio  from  mere  human  feelings  franchised  are !  ** 

Macobeoob. 
I  LOOK  behind  each  step  I  onward  trace, 
carce  able  to  support  my  wearied  frame, 
h,  wretched  me !  I  pantingly  exclaim, 
Bd  fr9fm  her  atmosphere  new  strength  embrace  ; 
think  on  her  I  leave — my  hearths  best  grace —       \- 
ly  lengthened  journey — life's  capricious  flame —     ' 
pause  in  withering  fear,  with  purpose  tame,  f 

^Ikilst  down  my  cheek  tears  quick  each  other  chase, 
ly  doubting  heart  thus  questions  in  my  grief : 
Whence  comes  it  that  existence  thou  canst  know 
^'hen  from  thy  spirit  thou  dost  dwell  entire  ?  " 
x)Te,  holy  Love,  my  heart  then  answers  brief : 
Such  privilege  I  do  on  all  bestow 
^lio  feed  my  flame  with  nought  of  earthly  flre !  ** 

^______  WOLLASTON, 

SONNET  XIV. 
Mtveai  7  veechierel  cantUo  t  lianco. 

BS  OOXPARES  BIUSEir  TO  A  PILGRIX. 

The  palmer  bent,  with  locks  of  silver  gray,  ^        . 
Juits  tlie  sweet  spot  where  he  has  pass'd  his  years,  ^ 
^uits  his  poor  family,  whose  anxious  fears  /fi 
^aint  the  loved  father  fainting  on  his  way ;  ^ 
^nd  trembling,  on  his  aged  limbs  slow  borne,   ^ 
^u  these  last  days  that  close  his  earthly  course,  ^ 
^•,  in  his  soul's  strong  purpose,  finds  new  force,*^ 
Hiough  weak  with  age,  tliouch  by  long  travel  wona^ 
Ilnift  reaching  Rome,  led  on  by  pious  love, 
fie  seeks  the  image  of  that  Saviour  Lord 
^Vhom  soon  he  hopes  to  meet  in  bliss  above : 
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after  all,  it  was  less  hnmiliating  to  be  subservient  to  a  mnf^e 
^rant  than  to  be,  as  he,  Boccaccio,  was,  subservient  to  a  whole 
tyrannical  people.  This  was  an  unwise,  implied  confession  on  the 
part  of  Petrardi  that  he  was  the  slave  of  Visconti.  Sismondi  mar 
be  rather  harsh  in  pronouncing  Petrarch  to  have  been  all  his  life 
a  Troubadour ;  but  there  is  something  in  his  friendship  with  the 
Lord  of  Milan  that  palliates  the  accusation.  In  spite  of  this  severe 
letter  from  Boccaccio,  it  is  strange,  and  yet,  methinks,  honourable 
to  both,  that  their  friendship  was  never  broken. 

Levati,  in  his  "  Viaggi  di  Petrarca"  ascribes  the  poet's  settle- 
ment at  Milan  to  his  desire  of  accumulating  a  little  money,  not 
for  himself^  but  for  his  natural  children ;  and  in  some  of  Petrarch's 
letters,  subsequent  to  this  period,  there  are  allusions  to  his  own 
circumstances  which  give  countenance  to  this  suspicion. 

However  this  may  be,  Petrarch  deceived  himself  if  he  expected 
to  have  long  tranquillity  in  such  a  court  as  that  of  Milan.  He 
was  perpetually  obliged  to  visit  the  Viscontis,  and  to  be  present  at 
every  feast  that  they  gave  to  honour  the  arrival  of  any  mustrioua 
stranger.  A  more  than  usually  important  visitant  soon  came  to 
Milan,  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Egidio  Albomoz,  who  arrived  ai 
the  heaA  of  an  army,  with  a  view  to  restore  to  the  Church  laine 
portions  of  its  territory  which  had  been  seized  by  some  powerfol 
fiunilies.  The  Cardinal  entered  Milan  on  the  14Ui  of  September, 
1858.  John  Visconti,  though  far  from  being  delighted  at  his 
arrival,  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses of  his  numerous  retinue,  and  treated  him  magnificently. 
He  went  out  himself  to  meet  him,  two  miles  from  the  city,  accom- 
panied by  his  nephews  and  his  courtiers,  including  Petrarch. 
Our  poet  joined  we  suite  of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  rode  near 
him.'  The  Legate  and  his  retinue  rode  also  on  horseback.  When 
the  two  parties  met,  the  dust,  that  rose  in  clouds  from  the  feet  of 
the  horses,  prevented  them  from  discerning  each  other.  Petrarch, 
who  had  advanced  beyond  the  rest,  found  himself,  he  knew  not 
how,  in  the  midst  of  the  Legate's  train,  and  very  near  to  him. 
Salutations  passed  on  either  side,  but  with  very  little  speaking, 
for  the  dust  had  dried  their  throats. 

Petrarch  made  a  backward  movement,  to  re^^aln  his  place 
among  his  company.  His  horse,  in  backing,  dipped  with  his 
hind-legs  into  a  ditch  on  the  side  of  the  road,  but,  by  a  sort  of 
miracle,  the  animal  kept  his  fore-feet  for  some  time  on  the  top  of 
the  ditch.  If  he  had  mllen  back,  he  must  have  crushed  his  rider. 
Petrarch  was  not  afraid,  for  he  was  not.  aware  of  his  danger;  bat 
Galeazzo  Visconti  and  his  people  dismounted  to  rescue  uie  poet, 
who  escaped  without  imury. 

The  Legate  treated  Petrarch,  who  little  expected  it,  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  distinction,  and,  granting  all  that  he  asked 
lor  his  friends,  pressed  him  to  mention  something  worthy  of  his 
own  aooeptance.    Petrarch  replied:  "WhenlaskformyfrieiidBy 
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» it  not  the  same  as  for  myself?  Have  I  not  the  highest  satis&c- 
tion  in  receiviiig  fevonn  for  them  ?  I  haye  long  pnt  a  rein  on  my 
own  desires.    Of  what,  then,  can  I  stand  in  need  ?"  * 

After  the  departore  of  the  Legate,  Petrarch  retired  to  his  riM  in 
wrbe.  In  a  letter  dated  thence  to  his  friend  the  Prior  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  we  find  him  acknowledging  feelings  that  were  £b^ 
distant  from  settled  contentment  '*  Yon  have  heard,"  he  says, 
**  how  much  my  peace  has  heen  distorbed,  and  my  leisure  broken 
in  npon,  by  an  importunate  crowd  and  by  unforeseen  occupations. 
The  Legate  has  left  Milan.  He  was  received  at  Florence  with 
unboonoed  applause :  as  for  poor  me,  I  am  again  in  my  retreat. 
I  have  been  long  free,  happy,  and  master  of  my  time ;  but  I  feel, 
at  present,  that  liberty  and  leisure  are  only  for  souls  of  con- 
summate virtue.  When  we  are  not  of  that  class  of  beings, 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  a  heart  subject  to  the  passions  tlukn 
to  be  me,  idle,  and  iSone.  The  snares  of  voluptuousness  are  the^ 
more  dangerous,  and  corrupt  thoughts  gain  an  easier  entrance— 
aboye  all,  lore,  that  seducing  tormentor,  from  whom  I  thought 
that  I  had  now  nothing  more  to  fear." 

From  these  expressions  we  might  ahnost  conclude  that,  he  had 
again  fidlen  in  love ;  but  if  it  was  so,  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
the  object  of  his  new  passion. 

Dunng  his  half-retirement  Petrarch  learned  news  which  dis- 
turbed Mb  repose.  A  courier  arriyed,  one  night  bringing  an 
account  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Genoese  fleet  in  a  naval 
combat  with  that  of  the  Venetians,  which  took  place  on  the  19th 
of  August  1353,  near  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  letters  which 
the  poet  had  written,  in  order  to  conciliate  those  two  republics, 
had  proved  as  useless  as  the  pacificatory  efforts  of  Clement  VI. 
and  hJB  successor,  Lmocent.  Petrarch,  who  had  constantly  pre- 
dicted the  eventual  success  of  Genoa,  could  harcUy  believe  his 
senses,  when  he  heard  of  the  Genoese  being  defeated  at  sea.  He 
wrote  a  letter  of  lamentation  and  astonishment  on  the  subject  to 
his  friend  Guido  Settimo.  He  saw,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  eyes  of 
his  country  destroying  the  other.  The  courier,  who  brought 
these  tidings  to  Milan,  gave  a  distressing  account  of  the  state  of 
Genoa.  There  was  not  a  fiimily  which  had  not  lost  one  of  its 
nmnbers. 

Petrarch  passed  a  whole  night  in  composing  a  letter  to  the 
Genoese,  in  which  he  exhorted  them,  after  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  never  to  despair  of  the  republic.  His  lecture  never 
reached  them.  On  awakening  in  the  morning,  Petrarch  learned 
that  the  Genoese  had  lost  every  snark  of  their  courage,  and  that 
the  day  before  they  had  subscribed  the  most  humiliating  con- 
cessions in  despair. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  of  his  biographers  that  Petrarch 
suppressed  his  letter  to  the  Grenoese  frx>m  his  fear  of  the  Visconti 
£imily.    John  Visconti  had  views  on  Genoa,  which  was  a  port  ao 
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oQiLTeiiieniijr  Bitoaiedthat  he  natux&Uy  oo^eied  the  possession  of  it. 
He  inyested  it  on  all  sides  by  land,  whilst  its  other  enemies 
blockaded  it  by  sea ;  se  that  the  city  was  redneed  to  famine..  The 
parti?«nfl  of  John  Visoontiinsiniiated  to  the  Genoese  that  they  had 
no  other  remedy  than  to  plaoe  themselves  under  the  firotection  of 
the  Pnnce  of  Milan.  Petararch  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Visoonti  s 
views;  and  it  has  been,  therefore,  suspeoted  that  he  kept  back  hn 
eadiortatory  epistle  from  his  aiqpr^enaion,  that  if  hehaddei^Mitohed 
it,  John  Visconfci  wonld  have  made  it  the  last  epistle  of  his  life. 
The  moming  after  writing  it,  he  found  that  Genoa  had  signed  a 
treaty  of  almost  abject  submission ;  after  which  his  azhortatioai 
would  hare  been  only  an  insuh  to  the  vanquished. 

The  Genoese  were  not  long  in  deliberating  on  the  measures 
which  they  were  to  take.  In  a  few  days  their  deputies  azxived  at 
Milan,  imploring  the  aid  and  protection  of  John  ViBoonti,  as  well 
as  offeiing  him  the  republic  of  Genoa  and  all  that  belonged  to  it 
After  some  conferences,  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  signed; 
and  the  Lord  of  Milan  accepted  with  pleasure  the  possession  that 
was  offered  to  him. 

Petnurch,  as  a  counsellor  of  Milan,  attended  these  conferences, 
and  condoled  with  the  deputies  from  Genoa;  though  we  cannot 
suppose  tliat  he  approved,  in  his  heart,  of  the  despexats  sub- 
mission of  the  Genoese  in  thus  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  the  tyrant  of  Italy,  who  had  been  so  long  anxious  either  to 
invade  them  in  open  quarrel,  or  to  enter  their  States  upon  a  more 
amicable  pretext.  J(^  Visconti  immediately  took  possession  of 
the  city  of  Genoa ;  and,  after  having  deposed  the  doge  and  senate, 
took  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  eovemment. 

Weary  of  Milan,  Petrarch  betook  Mmself  to  the  eoontzy,  and 
made  a  temporary  residence  at  the  castle  of  St.  Colnmba,  whidi 
was  now  a  monasteiy.  This  mansion  was  built  in  1164,  by  the 
•cdebmted  Frederick  Barbarossa.  It  now  belonged  to  the  Car- 
thusian monks*  of  Pavia.  Petrardi  has  given  a  b^utifiil  descrip- 
tian  of  this  edifice,  and  of  the  magnificent  view  whidi  it  com- 
mands. 

Whilst  he  was  enjoying  this  glorious  scenery,  he  reoeivad 
a  letter  from  Socrates,  informing  him  that  he  had  gone  to 
Vaucluse  in  company  with  Guido  Settimo,  whose  intention  to 
accompany  Petrar<^  m  his  jonmey  to  Italy  had  been  prevented 
by  a  fit  of  illness.  Petrarch,  when  he  heard  of  this  visit,  wrote  to 
express  lus  happiness  at  their  thus  honouring  his  habitation,  at 
the  same  time  lamenting  that  he  was  not  one  of  their  party. 
*' Repair,"  he  said,  '*  often  to  the  same  retreat.  Make  use  of  mv 
books,  which  deplore  the  absence  of  their  owner,  and  the  death 
of  their  keeper"  (he  alluded  to  his  old  servant).  **My  oountiy- 
house  is  the  temple  of  peace,  and  the  home  of  repose." 

From  the  contents  of  his  letter,  on  this  occasion,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  had  not  yet  found  any  spot  in  Italy  where  he  could  de- 
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tHDBBBs  om  ftxEDg  faimulf  pemuoientiy;  otberwue  be  woaM  nut 
ks?«  kit  his  books  befamd  bizn. 

Vihea  heivrote  about  bis  books,  be  was  litCle  aware  of  (be 
daogor  tbat  was  infMBding  over  Hiem.  On  Ohristnasdajatroop 
ef  mbbcrs,  vdio  bad  for  some  time  ialesM  the  neighboTKrhood 
of  Vancdase,  set  fiie  to  lbs  poet's  bouse,  after  having  taken 
amy  cwaiyliring  ^tuA  they  eoald  eany  off.  An  ancient  iwult 
stof^wd  the  eonflagndion,  and  saved  the  mansion  from  bemg 
entirely  eonsimied  by  the  flames.  liuckily,  the  person  to  whose 
caie  Jm  bad  left  bis  bouse — ^the  son  of  tlw  w^-thy  mstic,  lately 
denaased  having  it  presentiment  of  the  robbery,  bad  oonveyed  to 
the  casUe  a  great  many  books  wbicfa  Petrarch  left  behind  hira ; 
and  tbe  vobberB,  bebeving  that  there  were  perecms  m  the  castle  to 
defend  it,  bad  not  the  eouiage  to  make  an  attack. 

As  Bsteareb  grew  old,  we  do  not  find  him  improve  in  eon- 
siateu^.  In  his  letter,  dated  the  2lBt  of  October,  1358,  it  is 
evident  that  be  had  a  retom  of  his  hankering  after  VaneluBe. 
Ueaeeor^ngiy  wrote  to  bis  fnends,  requesting  Ibat  they  would 
pBoeue  bim  an  establirinneiit  in  the  Oomtat.  Socrates,  upon 
tfaia,  iamiediately  oenummieated  witb  the  Bishop  of  OavaOlon, 
who  did  aH  that  be  eonld  to  obtain  for  the  poet  the  object  of  Ids 
wiafa.  it  i^peaiB  that  the  Bishop  endeavoured  to  get  for  him  a 
fvood  benefice  in  bis  own  diocese.  The  thing  was  never  accom- 
I^ishad.  Without  doubt,  the  enemies,  whom  he  had  excited  by 
writing  fineely  about  the  Ghnreb,  and  who  were  very  numerous  at 
AvignoB,  &wferated  bis  wishes. 

After  some  time  Petrarch  received  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  in  answer  to  one  which  ibepoet  had  expedited  to  bim 
about  tbEiee  years  before.  Our  poet,  of  course,  &d  not  fail  to 
acknowledge  his  Imperial  Majesty's  late-coming  letter^  He  com- 
menees  bis  reply  with  a  pieoe  of  pleasantry:  **I  see  very  well," 
he  says,  ''that  it  is  as  difficult  for  your  Imperial  Majesty's  de- 
-«patches  and  couriers  to  cross  the  Alps,  as  it  is  for  your  person 
and  legioBB."  0e  wonders  that  the  Emperor  bad  not  followed  his 
adviee,  and  hastened  into  Italy,  to  take  possession  ot  the  empire. 
"  What  consoles  me,"  be  adds,  "is,  Ibat  if  you  do  not  adopt  my 
sfaftbawnts,  you  at  least  Kpyrove  of  my  zeal ;  and  that  is  the 
sreatest  recompense  I  could  receive."  He  argues  ibe  onestion 
with  the  Emperor  with  great  force  and  eloquence ;  and,  to  be  sure, 
there  never  was  a  fairer  omKntnnifyforCJharles  IV.  to  enter  Italy. 
The  reasons  wl^h  bis  Imperial  Majesty  alleges,  for  waiting  a 
little  time  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  display  a  timid  and 
wavering  mind. 

A  conous  paxtof  his  letter  is  that  in  which  he  mentions  Bienao. 
**  Lately,"  be  says,  *'  we  have  seen  at  Rome,  suddenly  elevated  to 
supreme  power,  a  man  who  was  neither  king,  nor  consul,  nor 
patrician,  and  who  was  hardly  known  as  a  Roman  citizen. 
AHfaoogfa  be  was  not  distinguished  by  bis  ancestry,  yet  be  dared 
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to  dedflre  himself  the  restorer  of  public  liberty.  TVhat  title  mote 
biilliant  for  an  obscure  maji !  Tuscany  immediately  submitted 
to  him.  All  Italy  followed  her  example ;  and  Europe  and  the 
whole  world  were  in  one  movement.  We  have  seen  the  event ;  it 
'  ^  not  a  doubtful  tale  of  history.  Already,  under  the  reign  of  the 
.Mbune,  justice,  peace,  good  &ith,  and  security,  were  restored, 
.  jid  we  saw  vestiges  of  the  golden  age  appearing  onoe  more.  In 
*he  moment  of  hu  most  briUiant  success,  he  diose  to  submit  to 
others.  I  blame  nobody.  I  wish  neither  to  acquit  nor  to  condemn ; 
ovti  I  know  what  I  ought  to  think.  That  man  had  only  the  title 
3f  Tribune.  Now,  if  the  name  of  Tribune  could  produce  such  an 
effect,  what  might  not  the  tide  of  Cesar  produce ! " 

Charles  did  not  enter  Italy  until  a  year  after  the  date  of  our 
poet's  epistle ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  increasing  power  of  John 
Visconti  made  a  far  deeper  impression  on  his  irresolute  mind 
than  all  the  rhetoric  of  Petrarch.  Undoubtedly,  the  petty  lords 
of  Italy  were  feaifid  of  the  vipers  of  Milan.  It  was  thus  that 
they  denominated  the  Visconti  mmily,  in  allusion  to  their  coat  of 
aims,  which  represented  an  immense  serpent  swallowing  a  child^ 
though  the  device  was  not  their  own,  but  borrowed  from  a 
standard  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Saracens.  The  submis- 
sion  of  Genoa  alanned  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  Venetians  took 
measures  to  form  a  league  against  the  Visconti ;  and  the  Princes 
of  Padua,  Modena,  Mantua,  and  Verona  joined  it,  and  the  con- 
federated lords  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor,  to  beg  that  he 
would  support  them ;  and  they  proposed  that  he  should  enter 
Italy  at  their  expense.  The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost : 
and  the  Emperor  promised  to  do  all  that  they  wished.  This 
league  gave  great  trouble  to  John  Visconti.  In  order  to  appease 
the  thr^teuing  storm,  he  inmiediately  proposed  to  the  Emperor 
that  he  fihould  come  to  Milan  and  receive  the  iron  crown ;  while 
he  himself  by  an  embassy  from  Milan,  would  endeavour  to  restore 
peace  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese. 

Petrarch  appeared  to  John  Visconti  the  person  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  this  negotiation,  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  his  intimacy 
with  Andrea  Dandolo,  who  governed  the  republic  of  Venice.  The 
poet  now  wished  for  repose,  and  journeys  began  to  fiEitigue  him ; 
but  the  Visconti  knew  so  weU  how  to  flaUer  and  manage  him,  that 
he  could  not  resist  the  proposal 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1354,  before  he  departed 
ibr  Venice,  Petrarch  received  a  present,  which  gave  him  no  small 
delight.  It  was  a  Greek  Homer,  sent  to  him  by  Nichola  Sigeros, 
Pnetor  of  Bomagna.  Petrarch  wrote  a  long  letter  of  thaucs  to 
Sigeros,  in  whidi  there  is  a  remarkable  comession  of  the  small 
progress  which  he  had  made  in  the  Greek  language,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  begs  his  friend  Sigeros  to  send  him  copies  of 
Hesiod  and  Euripides. 

A  lew  days  afterwards  he  set  out  to  Venice.    He  was  the  chief 
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of  tke  «mlMBBy.  He  went  with  confidence,  flattering  himself  that 
he  shooli  find  the  VenetiaoB  more  tractable  and  diapSsed  to  peace, 
both  firom  their  fear  of  John  Visconti,  and  fi*om  some  cnedca 
which  their  fleet  had  experienced,  since  their  victory  off  Sardinia. 
But  he  was  nnpleasanUy  astonished  to  find  the  Venetians  more 
exasperated  than  hnmbled  b^  their  recent  losses,  and  by  the 
uniom  of  the  Lord  of  Milan  with  the  Genoese.  All  his  eloquence 
could  not  faring  them  to  accept  the  proposals  he  had  to  offer. 
Petrarch  completely  fiiiled  in  hu  negotiation,  and,  afl«r  passing  a 
month  at  Venice,  he  returned  to  Mikn  foil  of  chagrin. 

Two  eircomstances  seem  to  have  contribnted  to  render  the 
Venetians  intractable.  The  princes  with  whom  they  were  leagued 
had  taken  into  their  pay  the  mercenary  troops  of  Count  Lando, 
which  composed  a  vexy  formidable  force ;  and  further,  the  Em- 
peror pronused  to  appear  very  soon  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
army. 

Some  months  afterwards,  Petrarch  wrote  to  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
saying,  that  he  saw  with  grief  that  the  hearts  of  the  Venetians 
were  shut  against  wise  counsels,  and  he  then  praises  John  Visconti 
HS  a  lover  of  peace  and  humanity. 

After  a  considerable  interval,  Andrea  Dandolo  answered  our 
poet's  letter,  and  was  very  sarcastic  upon  him  for  his  eulogy  on 
John  ViscontL  At  this  moment,  Visconti  was  arming  the  Genoese 
fleet,  the  command  of  which  he  ^ve  to  Paganino  Doria,  the 
admiral  who  had  beaten  the  Venetians  in  the  Propontis.  Doria 
set  sail  with  thirty-three  vessels,  entered  the  Adriatic,  sacked  and 
pillaged  some  toiwiis,  and  did  much  damage  on  the  Venetian  coast. 
The  news  of  this  descent  spread  consternation  in  Venice.  It  was 
believed  that  the  Genoese  fleet  were  in  the  roads ;  and  the  Doge 
took  all  possible  precautions  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  State. 

But  Duidolo's  health  gave  way  at  this  crisis,  vexed  as  he  wa» 
to  see  the  maiden  city  so  hnmbled  in  her  pride.  His  constitution 
rapi<fly  declined,  and  he  died  the  Bth  of  September,  1354.  He 
was  extremely  popular  among  tlie  Venetians.  Petrarch,  in  a 
letter  written  shortly  after  his  death,  says  of  him :  '*  He  was  a 
virtuous  man,  upright,  full  of  love  and  zeal  for  his  republic ; 
learned,  eloauent,  wise,  and  aflable.  He  had  only  one  &ult,  to 
wit,  that  he  loved  war  too  much.  From  this  error  he  judged  of  a 
cause  by  its  event.  The  luckiest  cause  always  appeared  to  him 
the  most  just,  which  made  him  often  repeat  what  Scipio  Afncanus 
said,  and  what  Lucan  makes  Cesar  repeat :  '  Hsec  ades  victum 
fiictura  nocentem.'  '* 

If  Dandolo  had  lived  a  little  longer,  and  continued  his  ethical 
theory  of  judging  a  cause  by  its  success,  he  would  have  had  a  hint, 
from  the  dis^ters  of  Venice,  that  his  own  cause  was  not  the  most 
ii^^hteous.  The  Genoese,  Laving  surprised  the  Venetians  off  the 
island  of  Sapienzo,  obtained  one  of  the  completest  victories  on 
record.    All  the  Venetian  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  one  that 


escaped,  mre  taken,  togetiier  wkAx  tfaeir  aibnzral.  It  is  beliwed 
that,  if  the  Tictors  had  soae  immeiiiately  to  Venice,  Htngy  na^ 
have  takeft  the  city,  which  was  defeneeless,  and  in  a  state  ef  oon- 
sternatioii :  hut  tiie  Genoese  preferred  returning' home  te  aanoimce 
their  triomph,  and  to  partake  in  the  p«U)]iG  jej.  Ahomt  the  time 
of  the  Doge's  deaths  another  important  pnhlie  event  took  place  in 
t^e  deadi  of  Jelm  ViaeeotL  He  had  a  earbsnde  upon  ys  ibre^ 
head,  just  above  tiie  esFetirowB,  which  he  imprudantiy  eansecl  to 
he  cut;  andi,  on  the  verf  day  of  tke operation,  October  4tl^  i:i54» 
he  expired  ae^  Baddenlf  as  not  to  have  time  to  receivie  the 
sacrament. 

John  Viflconia  had  tfaroe^  ne^iewSv  Matteoy  Galeaoze,  and  Bar- 
sabo.  They  wwe  his  heirs,  and  took  possession  of  his  dbmiaioas 
in  common,  a  few  days  after  his  death,  without  any  dlu^mto  ameng 
Hberaselves.  The  day  for  their  inaagiuiatioit  was  fixed,  such  waa 
the  superstition  of  t£e  times,  by  an  astrologer ;  and  on  that  day 
Petrarch  was  cemnuKiicmed  to  make  to  the  assembled  people  an 
address  suited  to  the  ceremony.  He  was  still  in  the-  midst  of  Ida 
harangae,  when  the  astrologer  declared  with  a  load  voiee  that  the 
moment  for  the  ceremony  was  come,  and  that  it  would  be  danger* 
(ma  to  let  it  pass.  Petrarch,  heartily  as  he  demised  the  false 
scieaee,  immediately  stopped  his  dSscoarse.  The  astrofeger,  some- 
what  disconcerted,  replied  that  there  was  stBl  a  little  tinn,  aiMl 
tiMt  the  (wator  might  continue  to  spoak.  Petrarch  answered  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  say.  Whilst  some  laughed,  and  etlieiB 
were  incBgnant  at  the  interroption,  tiie  astrolager  exdaimedl "  tiiat 
the  happy  moment  was  come  ;*'  on  which  an  iM  officer  eaRied 
^ree  white  stakes,  like  the  palisades  of  a  town,  and  gave  otte>  to 
eaish  of  the  brothers ;  and  the  ceremony  was  thus  concluded. 

The  countries  which  the  three  brothers  shai^d  amongst  them 
comprehended  not  only  what  was  commonly  called  the  Dnehy, 
before  the  King  of  Sardinia  acquired  a  great  part  ef  it,  but  tiie 
territories  of  k'toma,  Piacenza,  Bolog^ia,  lK>di,  Bobbio,  PontEemaK, 
and  many  other  places. 

There  was  an  entire  diflsindkrity  ameng  the  brothers.  Matteo 
hated  business,  and  was  addicted  to  tiie  grossest  debaucheries. 
Bamabe  was  a  monster  of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  Petvardu  never* 
thelcss,  condescended  to  be  godfather  to  one  of  Bamabo's  sons, 
and  presented  tJie  child  wxtn  a  gilt  eup^  He  also  composed  a 
Ijatin  poem,  on  the  occasion  of  his  godson  being  christened  by 
the  name  of  Mareo,  in  which  he  passes  in  review  all  &e  grea* 
men  who  had  borne  that  name. 

Galeazzo  was  vmry  different  from  his  brothers.  He  had  much 
kindliness  of  di^sontion.  One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  his 
intercourse  with  men  of  letters.  He  ahnost  worshipped  Petrardii, 
and  it  was  his  influence  that  mduced  the  poet  to  settle  at  IChm. 
Unlike  as  they  were  in  dispositions,  the  )MX)thers,  nerverthelees, 
feit  how  importai^  it  was  that  they  ^riiould  be  united,  in  order  to 
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pr/lmt  th— nfiltwi  a^uBsfe  &s  Isagiie  wbiob.  thMaiened  Ibom; 
ani.  atfint^tlMj  lived  iai  tli*  grafiteft  bttmoB^r.  BaniabA.  the 
iiottwuiike»  vas  cbflorgiid  wtth  wimiBveg  oanetrBed  tiie  mflitMyi 
TliMiOT  «£  oreay  obhwr  kmd  dtvokwl  aa  GalMuizo.  Mattao,  as 
tbe  itHart»  presided of«r  sU;  faat»  oonseisiis o£  Ms  iacspainli^,  ke 
toak  little  ahssa  is  the  delileiadioiia  of  Ms  brothars.  NoHdng 
iiupmrtnnt  mts  done  irilhoiit  flmmnlthig  Petaarck ;  and  this  flatted 
inf  oasfiriwMwr  nndandMoMifc  as  affrecskle  to  Mai  as  any  laal- 
Mea  eoold  he,  soTwistffnlily  witk  Ms  kva  of  clwBge. 

Tha  deaAa  a£  tha  Page  of  Yeoice  aad  of  the  Loid  of  Milaa 
aareaaan  ibttawad  hv  anotiier,  wMefa,  if  it  had  happeoad  seme 
jans  iMrJiir,  would  We  strongLj  aflectsd  Petrain^  This  was 
thatagieeadaCBieazo.  Oar  poet's  epmiimcrftMsextraordiBazy 
BBA  had  been  duaued  h j  Ms  later  oonduct.  and  he  bow  took  but 
a  eompanaiiTaly  laeUe  inlBzast  in  Msl  Uiuter  the  pontificate  ef 
Umeot  VI^  lae  ex-Tiftaiia,  alter  his  foil  had  been  consigned  ta 
a  IBSOB  at  ATiffUOL  ianecent  the  saceeediog  Pope,  moiif^ 
iitk  wimi\f  ef  kin  firana  Ms  predeeesser,  and  sent  tke  Cardinal 
AlfasDHia  in^  Italy,  witk  sat  osder  to  estakliak  Man  at  Rome,  and 
t»  aonfida  the  jBDvannnant  e£  the  ci|7^  to  Mm  under  the  title  of 
aanalaK.  Tke  GaedDUil  oh^md  tke  injanetien;  bai  after  a  brief 
and  in^riouB  straggle  with  the  f&ction  of  the  CcdoDiiaa,  Bienao 
1  in  »  popidar  sedition  on  the  6tk  of  October,  1864. 


War  waaiaow  ngiBg  betareen  the  Statesof  tiie  Venetiaa  League 
and  Milaa,.  anitad  wiu  Genoa,  wkeni  a  new  aetor  was  brought 
apm  ihe  aoeae.  Tke  Emperor,  who  had  been  solieited  by  one 
half  ol  Italy  to  enter  the  ki^deatu  but  wke  hesitated  from  dread 
ef  ihe  Laid  al  MSaa,  waa  evidenti.y  indnced  by  the  intelligence 
uf  John  Visconti's  death  to  accept  this  invitation.  In  Octob^ 
l$f^  Ma  iaiperial  Majesty  entered  Italy,  witk  ao  show  of  martial 
jawpBiation^  keing  attended  by  only  three  hasukred  berseneaL 
On  the  10th  of  Ne^mber  he  arriYed  at  Majstna,  where  he  waa 
aved  as  sovessign.    Tkeaa  he  stepped  iir  seme  time,  before 
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i  Petrasch  heard  of  his  arriTal,  he  wrote  to  his  Im- 
Mi9a8te^  in,  tnoaportB  of  joy.  "  You  are  no  longer,"  he 
*  kin^  or  Bohemia.  I  bekold  in  yon  the  Mng  ef  the  world, 
the  Bomaa  esapeior,  tke  true  Ciesar."  Ihe  Emperor  received 
thta  krtter  at  Maotoa,  and  in  a  tew  days  sent  Sacromore  de  Po- 
auum,  one  oi  his  s^aires.  to  invite  Petrareh  toeome  and  meet  him, 
fipiiiMwina  Itefr  aiausl  eagerness  to  see  him.  Petrareh  conld  not 
laaist  aa  ftitterifig  an  invitation ;  he  waa  not  to  be  deterred  even 
by  the  impiaoedented  severity  ci  the  frost  and  departed  from 
Hilaji  on  the  9tk  ef  December ;  bat.  with  all  the  speed  that  he 
eoold  make,  waa  not  able  to  reach  Montoa  till  the  l-^th. 

The  Emperor  thanked  him  fur  having  come  to  him  in  Buch 
draadfol  weather,  the  like  of  wliich  he  had  scarcely  ever  felt,  even. 
iB  Gcnnaiiy.    '*  The  Empeior,"  save  Petmch,  **  received  me  in 

g  » 
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a  manner  that  partook  neither  of  unpezial  hang^tiness  nor  of 
German  etiqnette.  We  passed  sometunea  whole  days  together, 
from  mommg  to  night,  in  oonversation,  aa  if  his  Majesty  had  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  He  spoke  to  me  abont  my  works,  and  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  see  them,  particnlarly  my  '  Treatise  on 
lUustrious  Men.'  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  vet  pat  my  last  hand 
to  it,  and  that,  before  I  could  do  so,  I  reqnired  to  haye  leisure 
and  repose.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  should  be  yery 
glad  to  see  it  appear  under  his  own  patronage,  that  is  to  say, 
dedicated  to  himseLT.  I  said  to  him,  with  that  freedom  of  speech 
which  Nature  has  ^yen  me,  and  which  years  haye  fortified, 
'  Great  prince,  for  this  puipose,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
virtue  on  your  part^  and  leisure  on  mine.'  He  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain myself.  I  said,  *  I  must  haye  time  for  a  woric  of  this  nature, 
in  which  I  propose  to  include  great  things  in  a  small  space.  On 
your  part  labour  to  deserve  that  your  name  should  appear  at  the 
head  of  my  book.  For  this  end,  it  is  not  enough  that  you  wear  a 
crown ;  your  virtues  and  great  actions  must  place  you  among  the 
great  men  whose  portraits  I  have  delineated.  Liye  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  after  reading  the  Uves  of  your  illustrious  prede- 
cessors, you  may  feel  assured  that  your  own  life  shall  deserve  to 
be  read  by  posterity.' 

**  The  £mperor  showed  by  a  smile  that  my  liberty  had  not 
displeased  him.  I  seized  this  opportunity  of  presenting  him  with 
some  imperial  medals,  in  gold  and  in  silver,  and  gave  him  a  short 
sketch  of  the  lives  of  those  worthies  whose  images  they  bore.  He 
seemed  to  listen  to  me  with  pleasure,  and,  graciously  accepting 
the  medals,  declared  that  he  never  had  received  a  more  agreeable 
present. 

''  I  should  never  end  if  I  were  to  relate  to  you  all  the  conver- 
sations which  I  held  with  this  prince.  He  desired  me  one  day 
to  relate  the  history  of  my  life  to  him.  I  declined  to  do  so  at 
first ;  but  he  li^ould  take  no  refusal,  and  I  obeyed  him.  He  heard 
me  with  attention,  and,  if  I  omitted  any  circumstances  from  for- 
getfulness  or  the  fear  of  being  wearisome,  he  brought  them  back 
to  my  memory.  He  then  asked  me  what  were  my  projects  for  the 
future,  and  my  plans  for  the  rest  of  my  hfe.  '  My  intentions  are 
good,'  I  rephed  to  him,  *  but  a  bad  habit,  which  I  cannot  conquer, 
masters  my  better  will,  and  I  resemble  a  sea  beaten  by  two  oppo- 
site winds.'  *  I  can  understand  that,'  he  said ;  *  but  I  wish  to 
know  what  is  the  kind  of  life  that  would  most  decidedly  please 

fou  ? '  *  A  secluded  hfe,'  I  replied  to  him,  without  hesitation.  '  If 
could.  I  should  go  and  seek  for  such  a  life  at  its  fountain-head ; 
that  is,  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  as  I  have  already  done. 
If  I  could  not  go  so  far  to  find  it,  I  should  seek  to  enjoy  it  in  the 
midst  of  cities. 

"  The  Emperor  differed  from  me  totally  as  to  the  benefits  of  a 
solitary  life.    I  told  him  that  I  had  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
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snljeci.  'I  know  that,'  said  the  Emperor;  'and  if  I  ever  find 
3n(Hir  book,  I  shall  throw  it  into  the  fire.'  'And,'  I  replied, '  I 
shall  t^e  care  thai  it  never  fidls  into  your  hands.'  On  this  sub- 
jaelwe  had  long  and  frequent  disputes,  always  seasoned  with 
plnaantiy.  I  must  confess  that  the  Emperor  combated  my  system 
on  a  Bofitazy  life  with  surprising  enerffy." 

pBtiaich  remained  ei^t  days  wim  the  King  of  Bohemia,  at 
iffitimt^  where  he  was  witness  to  all  his  negotiations  with  the 
Jjorda  id  the  league  of  Lombardy,  who  came  to  confer  with  his 
Inpezial  Ilb^estf ,  in  that  city,  or  sent  thither  their  ambassadors. 
The  Emperor,  above  all  things,  wished  to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
tfaia  oonfederation ;  how  much  each  principality  would  oontm>ute, 
ami  how  mudi  mig^t  be  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  contribution. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  was,  that  the  forces  of  the  united  con- 
federatea  were  not  sufficient  to  make  head  against  the  Visconti, 
who  had  tlmiy  thousand  well-disciplined  men.  The  Emperor, 
therefiore,  decided  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  conclude  a 
peace.  This  prince,  padfic  and  without  ambition,  had,  indeed, 
oome  into  Itaty  with  this  intention ;  and  was  only  anxious  to 
obtain  two  crowns  without  drawing  a  sword.  He  saw,  therefore, 
with  satia&ction  that  there  was  no  power  in  Italy  to  protract 
|MMrfiKii<tff  by  strengthening  the  coalition. 

Ha  found  difficulties,  however,  in  the  settlement  of  a  general 
peace.  The  Viscontis  felt  their  superiority;  and  the  Genoese, 
pfottd  of  a  victory  which  they  had  obtained  over  the  Venetians, 
masted  on  hard  tenns.  The  lEmperor,  more  intent  upon  his  per* 
sonal  interests  than  the  good  of  Italy,  merely  negotiated  a  truce 
between  the  belligerents.  He  prevailed  upon  the  confederates  to 
dbband  the  compaiiy  of  Count  Lando,  which  cost  much  and 
effected  little.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Petrarch  4iad  consider- 
able influence  in  producing  this  dismissal,  as  he  always  held  those 
tfoopa  of  mercenaries  in  abhorrence.  The  truce  being  signed,  his 
Imperial  Biajeely  had  no  further  occupation  than  to  neffotiate  a 
partaenlar  agreement  with  the  Viscontis,  who  had  sent  me  chi^ 
men  of  Miliui,  with  presents,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him.  No 
one  i^rpeared  more  nt  than  Petrarch  to  manaoe  this  negotiation ; 
and  it  was  unxversaUy  expected  that  it  should  oe  entrust^  to  him; 
but  particular  reasons^  wnich  Petrarch  has  not  thought  proper  to 
zeoofd,  opposed  the  desireB  of  the  Lords  of  Milan  and  the  puUio 
wishes. 

The  n^otiation,  nevertheless,  was  in  itself  a  very  ea^  one. 
The  Emperor,  on  the  one  hand,  had  no  wish  to  make  war  tot  the 
sdke  of  being  crowned  at  Monza.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Viacontia  were  afraid  of  seeing  the  league  of  their  enemies  fortified 
by  imperial  power.  They  took  advantage  of  the  desire  which 
tbey  ODserved  in  Charlea  to  receive  this  crown  without  a  strug^. 
They  promised  not  to  oppose  his  coronation,  and  even  to  ^ve 
50»000  florina  for  the  expense  of  the  ceremony;  but  th^  requured 
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tiMk  U  should  not  enter  iiie  cfty  of  UMka,  and  tint  the  ti^afii  in 
his  Koile  alietild  be  disanned. 

To  these  hnmiliifcttng  ienus  CSiades  jwtbsciflied.  The  affidrmts 
eompletod  during  the  Cbw  dtys  that  Peiraroh  spnit  «t  MantoR. 
The  £aipenir«tRnig^  wished  that  he  should  he  -presedt  at  Ibe 
signature  of  the  treaty;  and,  in  fact,  lAuyagh  he  waa  nat  cme  of  the 
eavoyn  Irom  Mik&,  tiiia  fnecess  e£  the  negotiatiAn  maa  gBBsrally 
attributed  to  him.  A  mmoor  to  this  effect  leedied  even  Angnm, 
where  Lieliiis  then  was.  He  -wrote  to  Petrarch  to^oom^imeiit  hda 
on  iSbe  ealgeet.  The  poet,  in  his  «nawer,  ^eotufla  an  honoar  that 
was  not  dne  to  him. 

After  the  signatose  of  the  tzeaty,  Betraroh  depaislBd  for  Mlna, 
where  he  arrived  en  ChriBtmos  eve,  lftfi4.  He  Aere  fomd  fear 
letters  from  Zimobi  di  Strata,  iran  whom  he  had  not  had  news 
fyir  two  years.  Cnrions  persons  had  hEteroepted  thehr  ietten  to 
each  other.  Petrardi  oton  compUoas  of  tins  sniBmidB«  whhdi 
was  oonimon  at  the  tiine. 

The  Cmperer  set  out  ftont  Jfantoa  aftor  the&aiivitiea  of  Ghna^ 
maa.  On  airiving  at  the  gates  of  MHaoL,  he  was  invited  ta  aatar 
hy  the  Visoontis ;  but  Ohorks  dedined  their  iirvitaction,  sirring; 
that  he  wonld  keep  the  promiae  which  he  had  pledged.  Hie 
Viscontis  told  him  politely  that  they  asked  hia  «n(raDoa  «•  a 
fi&Tonr,  and  that  the  precaution  respecting  his  Izoops  byno  means 
extended  to  his  personal  presence,  which  they  shonld  'always  4xm> 
aider  an  honour.  'Hie  Emperor  entered  Mtlan  on  liie  4th  «f 
January,  1855.  He  was  reoeived  with  the  sound  cf  Arams, 
troDBapets,  and  other  instruments,  that  made  sneh  a  din  aa  to  fe> 
semble  thunder.  "  His  entry,"  aeys  Villani,  **  had  :tiie  air  of  a  tem- 
pest rather  than  of  afestivify."  Meamn'hfle  the  gates  of  Milan  weve 
fAad  and  strictly  guarded.  Shovdy  after  his  arrival,  Hib  thaae 
yothere  came  to  tender  their  homage,  dedaiing  that  tiwf  iMld  of 
AC  Holy  Eo^pire  all  that  they  possessed,  and  Ihat  tiic|r  would 
never  employ  their  possessions  but  for  his  servioe. 

Next  day  the  Ihree  brothers,  wiahang  to  give  the  Eaparar  « 
high  idea  of  their  power  and  foitses,  held  a  grand  rcfview  of.  tbair 
troops,  horse  and  foot ;  to  whidi,  in  order  to  swell  the  ntamber.^ 
they  added  companies  of  the  burgesses,  well  movoted,  and  mag- 
mfioentiy  dressed;  and  th^  detained  his  poor  Mi^eaty  at  a 
window,  by  way  of  amusing  him,  all  the  time  they  were  mddng 
this  display  of  tlieir  power.  Whilst  the  troops  were  defiling,  43iey 
bade  him  look  upon  the  aix  thousand  cavalry  and  ten  ^oasand 
infiEuitry,  which  they  kept  in  their  pay  for  his  service,  adding  that 
their  fortresses  and  eaades  were  •vrefl  furairiied  asad  garrmonad. 
This  spectade  was  anything  but  amusing  to  the  Emperor ;  bathe 
pat  a  good  countenance  on  the  matter,  and  appeared  chaarfaa  and 
serene.  Petrarch  scarcely  ever  quitted  his  aide ;  and  the  Pxtaoa 
eonversed  with  him  whenever  he  could  snatch  time  from  business, 
aad  from  the  rigid  ceremonials  that  were  imposed  on  him. 
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On  the  4tb  of  Jsmajy,  liM  festml  of  Ep^ihaiigr,  Cbarkm  m* 
eemd  «t  Mihn  tbe  iran  crown,  in  the  chnraih  of  St.  Ambroaio, 
fram  the  hands  of  Bobert  Yiaeoiiti,  Archbidic^  of  MrUoi.  Thej 
nve  the  Emyoyoar  £^  thonaand  flonns  in  gold.  :two  hundred 
beautiful  horaea,  oovered  with  doth  hofrdeorea  with  urmine,  and 
aix  hnndxed  heraemen  to  escort  him  to  Borne. 

The  £iB{Mrar,  who  le^gaisded  MSan  only  ae  a  iam/t  hoege  prison, 
got  cvt  of  it  «8  eoon  bb  he  oanld.  Petravch  acoonq>aiiied  him  as 
mi  as  five  rntles  beyond  Piaoenza,  bnt  refused  to  <cam|dy  witli  the 
Emperar's  soliiutatinns  to  continMR  with  him  as  iu:  as  Beme. 

The  £mperar  departed  from  Sienna  the  2dth  ei  March,  with 
tiie  JQiapresBcndalilhis  snito.  On  the  2nd  of  April  he  anrved  at 
Some.  IhiriDg  ^tibe  next  two  days  he  visited  the  chnrdhes  in 
pilgrim's  attire.  On  Sunday,  which  was  Easter  day,  he  was 
crowned,  along  with  bis  fimpress ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  he  con- 
fixmed  all  the  povilegeB  of  the  Roman  Chmx^  and  oil  the  promises 
that  he  had  made  to  &eP<^es01eDtent  VI.  aiMl  Innocent  YL  One 
of  those  pDomiseB  was,  that  he  should  not  enter  Home  exoeptspon 
ifae  daf  of  his  eoKonation,  and  that  be  should  not  sleep  in  tho 
city.  He  kept  his  word  moat  scrupnloualy.  After  learring  the 
chiBch  of  St.  Peter,  he  went  with  a  i^raad  retinne  to  St  John's 
4i  Latnna.  wiiexe  he  dined,  and,  in  the  eyeodng,  vnder  pretext 
of  a  hmting-parfy,  he  went  and  slept  at  St.  Lorenzo,  beyond  the 


The  Emperor  anived  at  Stanna  on  the  29th  of  April.  He  had 
tiieve  nuuiy  cgbi  erences  with  the  -Cardinal  Albomoz.  to  whom  he 
pmniaed  troops  for  the  pnrp«>8e  of  redoeing  the  tyrants  with 
whom  the  L«gato  was  at  war.  His  Mf^esty  then  went  to  Pisa, 
-where,  en  the  21st  of  May,  1355,  a  sedition  brd£e  out  against 
hoi,  winch  neariy  cost  him  his  life.  He  left  Tuscany  without 
delay,  with  his  Eanpress  and  his  whole  suite,  to  return  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  arrived  early  in  June.  Many  were  the  affronts 
he  met  with  en  his  route,  and  he  recrosHed  the  Alps,  as  Villani 
sm,  **with  his  dignity  humbled,  thou^  with  his  purse  wdl 


t  who  had  aocompanied  the  Emperor  as  £ur  as  Cremona, 
quittod  him  at  that  place,  and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  delivered 
to  Petnxeh  the  Arince's  valedictory  oomplimente.  Petrarch's  in- 
dignalian  at  his  dastardly  fligfat  vented  itself  in  a  letter  to  his 
Impcnad  Mi^esly  himself,  so  full  of  unmeasured  rebuke,  that  it  is 
bolieiNed  it  was  neter  sent. 
Shocfly  after  the  departure  of  the  Emperor,  Petnuxh  had  the 
of  hearing,  in  his  own  church  of  St.  Amhrosio,  the 
of  a  peace  between   flie  Venetiaus  and  Genoese. 

_. concluded  at  Milan  by  the  mediation  of  tbe  Viscoxdi, 

ontnuly  to  iht  advantage  of  the  Genoese,  to  whom  their  victory 
OMBod  in  ^e  golf  of  SiqMenza  had  givea  an  irresistibto  enperiority. 
Soout  the  VeofitianB  two  hundred  thousand  florins.    Whilst  tho 
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treaty  of  peace  was  pvoceeding,  Venioe  witnessed  the  sad  and 
strange  spectacle  of  Marino  Faliero,  her  venerable  Doge,  fonr- 
score  years  old,  being  dragged  to  a  pnblic  execution.  Some 
obscuntj  still  hangs  over  the  true  history  of  this  affiur.  Petrarch 
himself  seems  to  have  understood  it  but  imperfectly,  thou|;h,  from 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  Faliero,  and  his  humane  indigna- 
tion at  seeing  an  old  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent,  hurled 
from  his  seat  of  power,  stripped  of  his  ducal  robes,  and  beheaded 
like  the  meanest  felon,  he  inveighs  against  his  execution  as  a 
public  murder,  in  his  letter  on  the  subject  to  Guide  Settimo. 

Petrardi,  since  his  establishment  at  Milan,  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  bring  thither  his  son  John,  that  he  might  watch  over  his 
education.  John  was  at  this  time  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  studying  at  Verona. 

The  September  of  1855  was  a  critical  month  for  our  poet.  It 
was  then  that  the  tertian  ague  commonlv  attacked  him,  and  this 
year  it  obliged  him  to  pass  a  whole  monm  in  bed.  He  was  just 
begiDning  to  be  convalescent,  when,  on  the  9tii  of  September, 
1355,  a  mar,  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  entered  his  chamber, 
and  gave  him  a  letter  from  Barbato  di  Sahnone.  This  was  a 
neat  joy  to  him,  and  tended  to  promote  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
Their  correspondence  had  been  for  a  long  time  interrupted  by  the 
wars,  and  the  unsafe  state  of  the  pubUc  roads.  This  letter  was 
fiill  of  enthusiasm  and  affection,  and  was  addressed  to  Francis 
Petrarch,  the  king  of  poets.  The  friar  had  told  Barbato  that  this 
title  was  given  to  Petrarch  over  all  Italy.  Our  poet  in  his  answer 
affected  to  refuse  it  with  displeasure  as  far  beyond  his  deserts. 
**  There  are  only  two  king-poets,"  he  says,  "  the  one  in  Greece, 
the  other  in  Italy.  The  old  bard  of  Mieonia  occupies  the  former 
kingdom,  the  sjiepherd  of  Mantua  is  in  possession  of  the  latter. 
As  for  me,  I  can  only  reign  in  my  transalpine  solitude  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sorgue." 

Petrarch  cohtinued  ratlier  languid  during  autumn,  but  his 
health  was  re-established  before  the  winter. 

Early  in  the  year  1356,  whilst  war  was  raging  between  MUan 
and  the  Lombard  and  Ligurian  league,  a  report  was  spread  that 
the  King  of  Hungary  had  formed  a  league  with  the  Emperor  and 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  to  invade  Italy.  The  Italians  in  alarm  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  who  declared  that  he  had 
no  hostile  intentions,  except  a^piinst  the  Venetians,  as  they  had 
robbed  him  of  part  of  Sdavonia.  This  declaration  calmed  the 
other  princes,  but  not  the  Visoontis,  who  knew  that  the  Emperor 
would  never  forget  the  manner  in  which  they  had  treated  him. 
They  thought  that  it  would  be  pohtio  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
Charles,  in  order  to  justi^  themselves  before  him,  or  nUher  to 
penetrate  into  his  designs,  and  no  person  seemed  to  be  more  fit 
for  this  conmdssion  than  Petrarch.  Our  poet  had  no  great  desire 
to  journey  into  the  north,  but  a  charge  so  agreeable  and  flattering 
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made  him  overlook  the  &tigae  of  trayelling.  He  wrote  thus  to 
Kmonides  on  the  dsj  before  his  departure : — **  They  are  sending 
me  to  the  north,  at  the  time  when  I  am  sighing  for  solitude  and 
repose.  But  man  was  made  for  toil :  the  Siarge  imposed  on  me 
does  not  displease  me,  and  I  shall  be  recompensed  for  my  &tigue 
if  I  snoeeed  in  the  object  of  my  mission.  The  Lord  of  Liguria 
sends  me  to  treat  widi  the  Emperor.  After  having  confeired 
with  him  on  pubhc  afiEedrs,  I  reckon  on  being  able  to  treat  with 
him  respecting  my  own,  and  be  my  own  ambassador.  I  have 
reproached  this  prince  by  letter  with  his  shameful  flight  from  our 
conntiy.  I  shall  make  him  the  same  reproaches,  fetce  to  fsioe,  and 
viva  voe§.  In  thus  using  my  aum  Hberty  and  his  patience,  I  shall 
avenge  at  once  Italy,  the  empire,  and  my  own  person.  At  my 
return  I  shall  bury  myself  in  a  solitude  so  profound  that  toil  and 
envy  will  not  be  able  to  find  me  out.  Yet  what  folly !  Can  I 
flatter  myself  to  find  any  place  where  envy  cannot  penetrate  ?  " 

Next  day  he  departed  with  Sacromoro  di  Pomieres,  whose  com- 
pany was  a  great  solace  to  him.  They  arrived  at  Basle,  where 
the  Emperor  was  expected ;  but  they  waited  in  vain  for  him  a 
whole  month.  "  This  prince,"  says  Fetraroh,  **  finishes  nothing ; 
4Hie  must  go  and  seek  him  in  the  depths  of  barbarism."  It  was 
Ibrtonate  hr  him  that  he  stayed  no  longer,  for,  a  few  days  after  he 
took  leave  of  Basle,  the  city  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake. 

Petrarch  amved  at  Prague  in  Bohemia  towards  the  end  of 
Joly,  1850.  He  found  the  Emperor  wholly  occupied  with  that 
ftmous  Golden  Bull,  the  provisions  of  which  he  settled  with  the 
States,  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  and  which  he  solemnly  promul- 
gated at  another  grand  diet  held  at  Christmas,  in  ihe  same  year. 
Tins  Bfagna  Charta  of  the  Germanic  constitutioi>  continued  to  be 
the  fondunental  law  of  the  empire  till  its  dissolution. 

Petrarch  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Prague,  notwithstanding  his 
Iff^esty's  wish  to  detain  him.  The  Emperor,  tfiough  sorely  ex- 
asperated against  the  Visconti,  had  no  thoughts  of  canying  war 
into  Italy.  His  afiiedrB  in  Germany  employed  him  sufficiently, 
besides  the  embellishment  of  the  city  of  Prague.  At  the  Bohe- 
mian court  our  poet  renewed  a  very  amicable  acqjuaiutanoe  with 
two  accomplished  prelates,  Ernest,  Archbishop  of  Pardowitz,  and 
John  Oezkiiw,  Bishop  of  Olmiitz.  Of  these  churchmen  he  speaks 
in  the  warmest  tenns,  and  he  afterwards  corresponded  with  them. 
We  find  him  returned  to  Milan,  and  writing  to  Simonides  on  the 
Mth  of  September. 

Some  dap  after  Petrarch's  return  firom  Germany,  a  courier 
arrived  at  Milan  with  news  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  which 
m^slj  thousand  French  were  defeated  by  thirty  thousand  English- 
men, and  in  which  King  John  of  France  was  made  prisoner.^ 

•  Moat  hfatfitians  relate  that  tiM  FnclUi,  at  PolUan,  amountad  to  no  mora  thm 
«M«  or  im  tbouaand  maai  bat,  whatRar  thay  ooo<i«tad  of  atcht  ^ofuaad  or  thbty 
U»Mta4.  tha  Mialt  waa  foadaBUy  gtortous  for  them,  and  fur  thair  braT*  iMtar, 
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Betnreh  «m  veqaesAed  hy  Galeazso  Viscooli  «&  this  .oeoMi^a  to 
wiite  far  ham  two  condoling  letters,  one  to  Cfagries  ^  X>ai^hin« 
end  oDO&er  to  the  Cardinal  of  Boulogne.  Betrarch  was  4^i«ndar« 
fltmok  at  the  cabonctgr  of  Kiag  John,  of  whom  he  had  an  ^salied 
idea.  *'It  is  a  thioDg,"  he  B»yB,  **  incredtUe,  iinheard-oi(  aad  un- 
exampled in  faidtoiy,  that  an  inTincible  hero,  the  greatest  idnf  that 
ever  hved,  shoold  have  been  oonquered  and  made  capti¥e  hjr  aa 
enemy  so  inferior." 

On  this  great  evei^,  onr  poet  eonq|K>Bed  an  aUegorieal  eclogue, 
in  which  me  King  of  France,  nnd^  tiie  name  of  Bea,  and  the 
King  of  Knglaad,  nnder  that  of  Articna,  heartily  abuse  each  other. 
The  city  of  Avignon  is  brought  in  with  the  designation  of 
FauBtula.  England  reproaches  the  Pc^  with  his  partiality  lor 
the  King  of  France,  to  whom  he  had  granted  the  tithes  of  his 
kingdom,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  levy  an  aiBiy, 
Articna  thus  apostrophizes  Faostnla :— - 

Ah  rooetrix  obliqiut  tueiu,  ^t  Art  lent  ITIi — 
Immemomn  ^fonme  eupidus  qurnm  mungit  advlter I 
H»c  tua  tnU  fides,  sic  tic  aluaa  niinUtrNS  1 
Kruhult  nihil  ausa  palam,  nisi  mnllia  |Mcia 
Verba,  aed  aanieti*  noolem  eoiDploLitau*  cflt— 

Ah,  faaslnt !  nquintkig  wtth  laaeiTioiu  bfam 
Upon  a  ha|»l«u  vUe'a  aduUeroua  tpouie. 
I»  this  thv  1  Jth,  to  waite  another**  wpalth. 
The  RVilty  fruit  of  peffldr  and  atealth  1 
^he  ount  not  be  my  foe  in  open  ii^ht. 
But  in  my  foe's  embraces  spent  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  Marquord.  Bishop  of  Asgsburg,  vicar  d  the  Sni- 
peror  in  Italy,  having  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the  LomhavA 
league  against  the  Visoontis,  entered  their  tenitorieB  with  the 
German  troops,  and  was  ooonmitting  great  devastations.  Bvt  the 
brothers  of  Milan  turned  out,  beat  the  Bishop,  and  took  him 
prisoner.  It  is  evident,  irom  these  liostiltties  of  the  Emneror'a 
-vicar  agaxnst  the  Viscoutis,  tliat  Petrarch's  ^mfaaasy  to  Pra^k  had 
not  had  Uie  desired  success.  The  flmperor,  it  is  true,  plainly  tdd 
him  that  he  liad  no  thoughts  of  invading  Italv  in  person.  And 
tliis  was  true ;  hut  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  he  abetted  and  secretly 
supported  the  enemies  of  the  Mihm  chiefs.  Powerful  as  the 
Visconti  were,  their  numerous  enemies  pressed  them  hard ;  and, 
witli  war  on  all  sides,  Milan  was  in  a  critical  sitoation.  B19A 
Petraroh,  whilst  war  was  at  liie  very  gates,  continued  retoncUnig; 
has  Italian  poetry. 

At  the  oonuaeucemeiit  of  this  year,  1^56*  he  received  a.  letter 
from  Avignon,  wliich  Socrates,  Laelius,  and  Guide  Settimo  h«d 
fcsntly  written  to  him.  They  dwelt  all  three  in  tlie  same  house, 
and  lived  in  the  most  social  union.  Petrarch  made  Ihem  a  ahoit 
reply,  in  which  he  said,  **  Little  did  I  think  that  I  should  ev^er 
envy  those  who  inhabit  Babylon.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  that  I 
were  n-itli  you  in  that  houBc  of  yours,  inaccessible  to  the  pestilent 
air  of  tlie  infamous  city.  I  regard  it  as  an  elysium  in  the  midst 
of  A\«emus." 
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Haply  the  faithful  vows,  and  zealoas  prayers* 
And  pious  tears  by  holy  mortals  shed, 
Have  come  before  the  merey-aeat  above.: 
Yet  vows  of  ours  but  little  can  bestead. 
Nor  human  orison  such  merit  bears 
As  heavenly  justice  from  its  course  can  move. 
But  He,  the  King  whom  angels  serve  and  love. 
His  gracious  eyes  hath  tum'd  upon  the  land 
Where  on  the  cross  He  died  ; 
And  a  new  Charlemagne  hath  qualified 
To  work  the  vengeance  that  on  high  was  planned. 
For  whose  delay  so  long  hath  Europe  sigb'd. 
Such  mighty  aid  He  brings  his  faithiul  spouse, 
That  at  its  sound  the  pide 
Of  Babylon  with  trembling  terror  bows. 

All  dwellers  *twixt  the  hUls  and  wUd  Garonne, 
The  Ehodanus,  and  Ehine,  and  briny  wave,  • 

Are  banded  under  red-cross  banners  brave ; 
And  all  who  honoured  guerdon  fain  would  have 
From  Pyrenees  to  the  utmost  west,  are  gone. 
Leaving  Iberia  lorn  of  warriors  keen. 
And  Britain,  with  the  islands  that  are  seen 
Between  the  columns  and  the  starry  wain, 
(Even  to  that  land  where  shone 
The  far-famed  lore  of  sacred  Helicon.) 
Diverse  in  language,  weapon,  garb  and  strain. 
Of  valour  true,  with  pious  zeal  rush  on. 
What  cause,  what  love,  to  this  compared  may  be  ? 
What  spouse,  or  infant  train 
E  er  kindled  such  a  righteous  enmity  ? 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  world  that  lies 
Far  distant  from  the  sun's  all-cheering  ray. 
For  ever  wrapt  in  ice  and  gelid  snows; 
There  under  cloudy  skies,  in  stinted  day, 
A  people  dwell,  whose  heart  their  clime  outvies ; 
By  nature  framed  stem  foemen  of  repose. 
Now  new  devotion  in  their  bosom  glows, 
^ith  Gothic  fiiry  now  they  grasp  the  sword. 
Turk,  Arab,  and  Ohaldee, 
With  all  between  us  and  that  sanguine  sea. 
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Aitiiia  time,  Pelrarcii  neehwd  a  diploma  thtttirafi  sent  to  limi 
fegr  JflkBf  Biafaop  of  OlmBfeK,  Caumoeikxr  af  4ike  Emyrn,  in  winch 
"^^-mtL  the  En^Mnir  cnatdl  him  a  eouot  pahctixie,  and  oon&md 
him  the  xifjjhts  and  pmiieges  attached  to  this  dignity. 
,  aaosmUBOg  to  Ilia  fVesidi  afacidger  of  the  History  0f  Ger- 
^ ,  ooKsistcd  in  Greofcmg  doeton  tad  nofcazies,  in  legitinuitizing 
Iha  hasteMb  c£  citiiMtin,  in  crowning  foets,  in  givins  diapensatioDB 
«itk  rempeti  to  n|i^  and  in  oAer  dnngB.  To  this  cUplanui  sent  ta 
Beteoch  wai  atteobed  a  bnll,  or  caj^snle  of  gold.  On  one  side 
WM  the  imfkrasaian  cf  the  Emperor,  seated  en  his  throne,  with  an 
aa^  and  hon  heaide  Um;  on  the  o&er  was  the  city  of  Rome, 
with  its  ierapiea  md  waits.  The  Emperor  had  added  to  this 
disnity  pzxvilegeB  whkdi  ke  granted  to  very  few,  and  the  Chan- 
aeUor,  in  faiaoflmsrasieBtiflB^nsedverf  flattering  terms.  Peftraapch 
ai9«,  in  his  letter  «f  timnks,  "^  I  am  axoeedin^  gratefnl  for  die 
BgBsl  distractiea  which  the  Bn^ievor  has  gmcions^  Tonchsofed  to 
ae,  and  lor  the  oUisingtecms  with  which  yon  have  seasoned  &e 
ooomanieatieB.  I  have  ne-v^er  son^  in  Tain  for  anything  from 
Mm  lauMrial  Majesty  and  yoarsell   Bnt  I  wish  not  for  yonr  gold." 

In  the  anmBBW  of  1857,  Petrarafa,  wishing  to  screen  hnnself 
tern  the  eioessiv^  heat,  toek  vp  his  abode  for  a  time  on  the  hanks 
ef  the  Adda  at  Gaognano,  a  viUage  three  miles  distant  frcm. 
MilaB,  of  which  he  gives  a  charming  deserq^tien.  **  The  Tillage," 
ha  says,  **  stands  etn  a  slight  elevation  in  the  midst  af  a  plain, 
snrrounded  on  all  sides  by  springs  and  streams,  not  rapid  and 
aaisy  like  ihoae  of  Vaadasa,  hat  dear  and  modest.  Hiey  wind 
in  aaeh  a  manner,  that  yoa  know  not  either  wlother  they  are 
l^nng,  or  whence  they  have  come.  As  if  to  imitate  tiie  dances  of 
the  nymphs,  they  approach,  they  retire,  they  nnite,  and  they 
aeparale  adtemateiy.  At  last,  afier  having  formed  a  kind  of 
khyiinth,  they  all  meet,  and  poor  themselves  into  the  sme  re* 
aerveir."  John  Vtsoonti  had  chosen  this  sitoation  whereon  to 
kuld  a  Carthnsian  monasteiy.  This  was  what  tempted  Petrarch 
to  foand  here  a  little  estabfishment.  He  wished  at  first  to  live 
within  the  walls  of  the  moBaBteiy,  and  tiie  Carthasians  made  hini 
vdoome  to  do  so ;  bnt  he  coald  not  disq^ense  with  servants  and 
horses,  and  he  feared  tliat  the  drunkenness  of  the  former  minht 
4roahle  the  siknoe  of  the  sacred  retreat.  He  therefore  hired  a 
house  in  the  neighbonrhood  oi  the  holv  brothers,  to  whom  he  re- 
fumi.  at  all  honrs  of  the  day.  He  called  this  house  his  Linterno, 
n  mmmary  oi  Sdpio  AMcsueins,  whose  coantry-house  bore  that 
amne.  The  peasants,  hearing  ham  call  the  domicile  LmtemOy 
oormpted  the  word  into  Imfemn,  and,  from  this  misprouanoiation, 
the  pbee  was  often  joeolarly  eaUed  by  that  name. 

Petrarch  was  seaBcely  settled  in  this  agreeable  solitRde,  when 
he  leoeived  a  letter  from  his  friend  Settuno,  asking  him  for  an 
eonoi  and  cireransfeaHkial  detail  of  his  cireamstaBoee  and  nMide  of 
Itrag,  of  his  pltms  and  ooctipati0ns,  of  his  son  John,  Ae.    His 
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answer  was  prompt,  and  is  not  nmnteresting.  "  The  course  of 
my  life,"  he  says,  "  has  always  been  uniform  ever  since  the  frost 
of  age  has  quenched  the  iu*doiir  of  my  youth,  and  particularly 
that  fatal  flame  which  so  lon^  tormented  me.  But  what  do  I  say  ? ' ' 
he  continues ;  *'  it  is  a  celestial  dew  which  has  produced  this  ex- 
tinction. Though  I  have  often  changed  my  place  of  abode,  I  have 
always  led  nearly  the  same  kind  of  lue.  "What  it  is,  none  knows 
bett^  than  yoursell  I  once  lived  beside  you  for  two  years.  Call 
to  mind  how  I  was  then  occupied,  and  you  will  know  my  present 
occupations.  You  understand  me  so  well  that  you  ousht  to  be 
able  to  guess,  not  only  what  I  am  doing,  but  what  I  am  dreaming 

*'  Like  a  traveller,  I  am  quickening  my  steps  in  proportion  as  I 
approach  the  term  of  my  course.  I  read  and  write  night  and  day; 
me  one  occupation  refreshes  me  from  the  fiitigue  of  the  other. 
These  are  my  employments — these  are  my  pleasures.  My  tasks 
increase  upon  my  nands ;  one  begets  another ;  and  I  am  dismayed 
when  I  look  at  what  I  have  undertaken  to  accomplish  in  so  short 
a  space  as  the  remainder  of  my  life.  *  *  *  My  health  is  good ; 
my  body  is  so  robust  that  neither  ripe  years,  nor  grave  occupa- 
tions,  nor  abstinence,  nor  penance,  can  totally  subdue  that  kicking 
a$$  on  whom  I  am  constantly  making  war.  I  count  upon  the 
^lace  of  Heaven,  without  which  I  should  infJEdlibly  £bJ1,  as  I  fell 
m  other  times.  All  my  reliance  is  on  Christ.  With  regard  to 
my  fortune,  I  am  exactly  in  a  just  mediocrity,  equally  distant 
from  the  two  extremes  *  ♦  ♦  « 

*'  I  inhabit  a  retired  comer  of  the  city  towards  the  west.  Their 
ancient  devotion  attracts  the  people  every  Sunday  to  the  church 
of  St  Ambrosio,  near  which  I  dwell,  during  the  rest  of  the 
week,  this  quarter  is  a  desert. 

"  Fortune  hj*s  chained  nothing  in  my  nourishment,  or  my  hours 
of  sleep,  except  that  I  retrench  as  much  as  possible  from  indul- 
gence m  either.  I  lie  in  bed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  sleep, 
unless  I  am  ill.  I  hasten  from  bed  as  soon  as  I  am  awake,  and 
pass  into  my  libraiy.  This  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  the 
night,  save  when  the  nights  are  shortest.  I  grant  to  Nature 
nothing  but  what  she  imperatively  demands,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  refuse  her. 

"  Though  I  have  alwa^  loved  solitude  and  silence,  I  am  a 
great  gossip  with  mv  friends,  which  arises,  perhaps,  from  my 
seeing  them  but  rarely.  I  atone  for  this  loquacity  by  a  year  of 
tadtumitv.  I  mutely  recall  my  parted  friends  by  correspondence. 
I  resemble  that  cla»  of  people  of  whom  Seneca  speaks,  who 
seize  life  in  detail,  and  not  by  the  gross.  The  moment  I  feel  the 
approach  of  summer,  I  take  a  country-house  a  league  distant  frcnai 
town,  where  the  air  is  extremely  pure.  In  such  a  place  I  am  at 
present,  and  here  I  lead  m;^  wonted  hfe,  more  free  than  ever  from 
the  weaiisomeness  of  the  city.  I  have  abundance  of  everything; 
the  peasants  vie  with  each  other  in  bringing  me  fruit,  fish,  ducks, 
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and  an  sortB  of  oune.  Thei«  is  a  beantiful  Cartliusian  monasteiy 
in  my  neighbonniood,  where,  at  all  houFS  of  the  day,  I  find  the 
innoeent  pkasinea  which  religion  offers^  In  this  sweet  retreat  I 
fed  no  want  bat  that  of  my  ancient  friends.  In  these  I  was  once 
rich ;  but  death  has  taken  away  some  of  them,  and  absence  robs 
me  of  the  remainder.  Though  my  imagination  represents  them, 
stOl  I  am  not  the  less  desirous  of  their  real  presence.  There 
would  remain  but  few  things  for  me  to  desire,  if  fortune  would  re- 
store to  me  but  two  friends,  such  as  you  and  Socrates.  I  confess 
tibai  I  flattered  myself  a  long  time  to  have  had  you  both  with  me. 
But,  if  you  persist  in  your  rigour,  I  must  console  myself  with  the 
eompany  of  my  religionists.    Their 


conversation,  it  is  true,  is 
r  witty  nor  profound,  but  it  is  simple  and  pious.  Those 
good  priests  will  be  of  great  service  to  me  both  in  life  and  death. 
I  think  I  have  now  said  enough  about  myself,  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  enou^.  You  ask  me  about  the  state  of  my  fortune,  and  you 
wish  to  Imow  whether  you  may  believe  the  rumours  that  are 
abroad  about  my  riches.  It  is  true  that  my  income  is  increased ; 
but  so,  also,  proportionably,  is  my  outlay.  I  am,  as  I  have  alwajra 
been,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  Riches,  they  say,  make  men  poor  by 
multiplying  their  wants  tod  desires ;  for  my  part,  I  feel  the  con- 
traxy;  the  more  I  have  the  less  I  desire.  Yet,  I  suppose,  if  I 
possessed  great  riches,  they  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  me 
as  upon  other  people. 

*'  Yon  ask  news  about  my  son.  I  know  not  very  well  what  to 
say  concerning  him.  His  manners  are  gentle,  and  the  flower  of 
his  youth  hol&  out  a  promise,  though  what  firnit  it  may  produce 
I  Imow  noL  I  think  I  may  flatter  myself  that  he  will  be  an 
honest  man.  He  has  talent:  but  what  avails  talent  without 
study!  He  flies  from  a  book  as  he  would  from  a  serpent.  Per- 
suasiims,  caresses,  and  threats  are  all  thrown  away  upon  him  as 
incitements  to  study.  I  have  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  my- 
self: and  I  shiUl  be  satisfied  if  he  turns  out  an  honest  man,  as  I 
hope  he  will.  Themistocles  used  to  say  that  he  liked  a  man 
wi&out  letters  better  than  letters  without  a  man." 

In  the  month  of  August,  1357,  Petrarch  received  a  letter  from 
Benintendi,  the  Chancellor  of  Venice,  requesting  him  to  send  a 
dozen  elegiac  verses  to  be  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  Andrea  Dan- 
dolo.  The  children  of  the  Doge  had  an  ardent  wish  that  our  poet 
shoold  grant  them  this  testimony  of  his  friendship  for  their  father. 
Petrarch  could  not  refuse  the  request,  and  composed  fourteen 
verses,  which  contain  a  sketch  of  the  great  actions  of  Dandolo. 
But  they  were  verses  of  command,  which  the  poot  made  in  despiia 
<jf  the  Muses  and  of  himself. 

In  tho  following  year,  135H,  Petrarch  was  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied with  his  treatise,  entitled,  '*  De  Remediis  utriusque  Fortunse,** 
(A  Remedy  against  either  extreme  of  Fortune.)  This  made  a 
gz«at  noise  when  it  appeared.    Charles  V.  of  France  had  it  tran- 
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scaaboA  isr  Ids  Wbnry^  and  irandaM: ;  and  H.  waa  afterwiUNbi 
tnoalated  intt  fiaJiaii  aaid  Spicii^ 

Fetaurch  ntmned  Id  MikiB,  md  pasaed  tbe  svftamn  at  bi» 
iMMisev  tbe  Lintenux  whraeke  malinib  an  ac«idaiii,  thaft  fop  aone 
tuna  thseflteiied  daimmiiB  ooBaaqQeiifiea.  He  thna  rektea  it,  kt  a 
letter  to  hia  fidaad;  Nan  MonaidL : — **  I  hare  a  ffiaai  vidiiiina  of 
tiie  epistLaa  of  Gvero,  wfaudt  I  kave  taken  tba  pama  to  tranaciib^ 
w^eek,  for  the  eapyitta  vodeiatend  Botfaing.  One  day,  wboft  I 
was  entering  my  libraay,  n^  gown  got  entaogled  witti  thia  kxge 
book,  BD  that  the  yoknoo  ibO  keavily  on  nj  left  leg,  a  litlie  abovr 
tfaehoeL  By  aoaao  fbtaUAy,  I  treated  the  acoident  too  lightly.  I 
wallBed,  I  rode  on  huraelwA,  aceording  to  mynsiiihl  cnston;  hat 
way  leg  becaaBO  iirihmwd,  llie  skin  changed  ooloar,  and  mortifiea- 
tion  began  to  appear.  The  pain  took  away  my  cheerMness  and 
aleap.  I  timn  peeeeiyed  tiiat  it  waa  finiliah  eourage  lio  trifle  with 
80  aeinaiu  an  aeddeait.  Dodwra  wave  called  in.  They  fiMced  at 
fint  thai  H  woaM  be  neceaaary  to  amputate  the  limb ;  bat,  at  laal, 
by  meeoa  of  iigiBMn  and  fiMnentatron,  the  afficted  member  w&a 
pat  into  the  way  el  healing.    It  ia  ainffalar  tilat,  oyer  since  my^ 


JB&Bej,  my  niafiwtmMS  have  always  fdOen  on  this  aamo  left  leg. 
In  tvtttk,  I  haye  always  been  tempted  to  belieye  in  destiny;  ai^ 
why  not,  a,  by  tho  word  destiny,  we  understand  Pl«widenee  ?" 

As  soon  as  his  lag  was  reeoyered,  he  made  a  trip  to  Bergano-. 
There  was  in  that  city  a  jeweller  named  Enrico  Capri,  a  man  of 
great  natoral  taienta,  wbo  cherisfaed  a  paasioBaite  admimtion  fbr 
the  learned,  and  aboW  aU  far  Petramsh,  whose  likeness  was  pie> 
tmed  or  statoed  in  eyery  room  of  hia  house.  He  had  copies 
mada  at  a  great  expense  of  oferythinff  that  eame  from  has  pen. 
He  implored  Petrazdi  to  eome  and  see  bim  at  Bergamo.  *'  If  he 
honours  my  booisehold  gods,"  he  said,  **  bat  for  a  single  day  wiU^ 
his  prasenee,  I  aliall  be  happy  all  my  life,  and  funoos  throngh  all 
fntoity;'  Petraaoh  eomwnted,  and  on  tiie  13&  of  October,  1358, 
the  poet  waa  reeaiyed  at  Bervamo  with  transports  of  joy.  The 
goyemor  of  the  coaaby  and  the  ddef  men  of  the  city  wished  to 
lodge  him  in  some  palace ;  but  Petrarch  aAered  to  his  jeweUer, 
and  wouid  not  take  any  other  lodging  but  with  his  friend. 

A  short  time  after  his  return  to  Milan,  Petrarch  had  the  plea- 
8«nie  of  welcoming  to  }£n  house  John  Boccaccio,  who  passed  soma 
days  with  him.  The  aodior  of  tbe  Deeamerone  regarded  Petrarch 
as  his  hterary  master.  He  owed  him  a  still  higher  obligation, 
accordixig  to  hia  own  atatement ;  namely,  that  of  canyerting  hia 
heart,  which,  be  aaya,  had  been  frivolous  and  inclined  to  gallantry, 
and  eyen  to  licentiousness,  until  he  reeeiyed  our  poet's  adviee. 
He  was  about  forty -five  years  old  when  he  went  to  Milan.  Pe- 
trarch made  him  sensible  that  it  was  improper,  at  his  age,  to  lose 
his  time  in  courting  women ;  that  he  ought  to  employ  it  more 
seriously,  and  turn  towards  heayen  the  &yotion  which  he  mis- 
placed on  earthly  beauties.    This  conyeisation  is  the  aulgeat 
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The  hour  and  day  wherein  I  oped  my  eyes 

On  the  hright  hlack  and  white, 

Which  drive  me  thence  where  eager  love  impelVd 

Where  of  that  life  which  now  my  sorrow  makes 

Kew  roots,  and  she  in  whom  our  age  is  proud, 

Whom  to  hehold  without  a  tender  awe 

Needs  heart  of  lead  or  wood. 

The  tear  then  from  these  eyes  that  frequent  falls — 

H£  thus  my  pale  cheek  hathes 

Wlio  planted  first  within  my  fenceless  flank 

Love's  shaft — diverts  me  not  from  my  desire; 

And  in  just  part  the  proper  sentence  falls ; 

For  her  my  spirit  sighs,  and  worthy  she 

To  staunch  its  secret  wounds. 

Spring  from  within  me  these  conflicting  thoughts,  ' 

To  weary,  wound  myself. 

Each  a  sure  sword  against  its  master  tum'd : 

Nor  do  I  pray  her  to  be  therefore  freed, 

For  less  direct  to  heaven  ail  other  paths. 

And  to  that  glorious  kingdom  none  can  soar 

Certes  in  sounder  bark  ^ 

\ 
Benignant  stars  their  bright  companionship 
Gave  to  the  fortunate  side 

When  came  that  fair  birth  on  our  nether  yrorldf        \ 
Its  sole  star  since,  who,  as  the  laurel  leaf, 
The  worth  of  honour  fresh  and  fragrant  keeps,  * 
^liere  lightnings  play  notv  nor  ungrateful  winds 
Ever  o*ersway  its  heau. 

Well  know  I  that  the  hope  to  paint  in  verse 
Her  praises  would  but  tire 
The  worthiest  hand  that  e'er  put  forth  its  pen : 
Who,  in  all  Memory's  richest  cells,  e  er  saw    , 
Such  angel  virtue  so  rare  beauty  shrined. 
As  in  those  eyes,  twin  symbols  of  all  worth. 
Sweet  keys  of  my  gone  heart? 

Lady,  wherever  shines  the  sun^  than  you 

Love  has  no  dearer  pledge.  Macobegob. 
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it  was  undoubtedly  to  supply  his  debaucheries  that  he  pillaged 
his  own  father.  He  pl^ed  strongly  to  be  readmitted  to  luB 
home ;  but  Petrarch  perseyered  for  some  time  in  excludiog  him» 
though  he  ultimately  took  him  back 

It  appears  from  one  of  Petrarch's  letters,  that  many  people  at 
Milan  doubted  his  veracity  about  the  story  of  the  robberjr,  alleging 
that  it  was  merely  a  pretext  to  excuse  his  inconstancy  in  quitting 
his  house  at  St.  Ambrosio ;  but  that  he  was  capable  of  accusing 
his  own  son  on  false  grounds  is  a  suspicion  which  the  whole 
character  of  Petrarch  easily  repels.  He  went  and  settled  himself 
in  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Simplician,  an  abbey  of  the  Benedictines 
of  Monte  Cassino,  pleasantly  situated  without  the  walls  of  the 
dty. 

He  was  scarcely  established  in  his  new  home  at  St  Simpli- 
dan's,  when  Galeazzo  Visconti  arrived  in  triumph  at  Milan,  after 
having  taken  possession  of  Pavia.  The  capture  of  this  cify  much 
augmented  the  power  of  the  Lords  of  Muan ;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  their  satis&ction  but  the  secure  addition  to  their 
dominions  of  Bologna,  to  which  Bamabo  Visconti  was  laying 
siege,  although  Jolm  of  Olegea  had  given  it  up  to  the  Church, 
in  consideration  of  a  pension  and  the  possession  of  the  city  of 
Fermo. 

This  afhir  had  thrown  the  court  of  Avicnon  into  much 
embarrassment,  and  the  Pope  requested  Nicnolas  Acciaiuoli, 
Grand  Seneschal  of  Naples,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Papal  city 
by  his  Neapolitan  Mcgesty,  to  return  by  way  of  Milan,  and  there 
negotiate  a  peace  between  the  Church  and  Bamabo  Visconti. 
Acci^juoli  reached  Milan  at  the  end  of  May,  very  eager  to  see 
Petrarch,  of  whom  he  had  heard  much,  without  having  yet  made 
his  acquaintance.  Petrarch  describes  their  first  interview  in  a 
letter  to  Zanobi  da  Strada,  and  seems  to  have  been  captivated  by 
the  gracious  manners  of  the  Grand  Seneschal. 

With  all  his  popularity,  the  Seneschal  was  not  successful  in 
his  mission.  When  the  Seneschal's  proposals  were  read  to  the 
impetuous  Bamabo,  he  said,  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  "  lo 
voglio  Bologna."  It  is  said  that  Petrarch  deUched  Galeazzo 
Visconti  from  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  brother ;  and  thai  it 
was  bv  our  poet's  advice  that  Gideazzo  made  a  separate  peace 
with  the  Pope ;  though,  perhaps,  the  trae  cause  of  his  accommo- 
dation with  the  Church  was  his  being  in  treaty  with  France,  and 
soliciting  the  French  monarch's  da^hter,  Isabella,  in  marriage 
for  his  son  Giovanni.  After  this  marriage  had  been  celebrated 
with  magnificent  festivities,  Petrarch  was  requested  by  Galeazzo 
to  go  to  Paris,  and  to  congratulate  the  unfortunate  King  John 
upon  his  return  to  his  coun^.  Our  poet  had  a  transalpine  pre- 
judice against  France ;  but  he  undertook  this  mission  to  its  capital, 
and  was  deeply  touched  by  its  unfortunate  condition. 

If  the  aspect  of  the  country  in  general  was  miserable,  that  of 
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the  capital  was  stiQ  worse.  "  Where  is  Paris/'  exclaims  Petrarch, 
"that  metropolis,  which,  though  inferior  to  its  reputation,  was, 
nevertheless,  a  ^reat  dtjr?"  He  tells  as  that  its  streets  were 
covered  with  bnars  and  grass,  and  that  it  looked  like  a  vast 
desert 

Here,  however,  in  spite  of  its  desolate  condition,  Petrarch  wit- 
nessed the  joy  with  which  the  Parisians  received  their  King  John 
and  the  Dauphin  Charles.  The  King  had  not  been  well  educated, 
yet  he  respected  literature  and  learned  men.  The  Dauphin  was 
an  accomplished  prince ;  and  our  poet  says  that  he  was  captivated 
by  his  modesty,  sense,  and  information. 

Petrarch  arrived  at  Milan  early  in  March,  1361,  bringing  letters 
from  King  John  and  his  son  the  Dauphin,  in  which  those  princes 
entreat  the  two  Lords  of  Milan  to  persuade  Petrarch  by  every 
means  to  come  and  establish  himself  at  their  court.  No  sooner 
had  he  refused  their  pressing  invitations,  than  he  received  an 
equally  earnest  request  from  the  Emperor  to  accept  his  hospitality 
at  Prague. 

At  Siis  period,  it  had  given  great  joy  in  Bohemia  that  the 
Empress  had  produced  a  son,  and  that  &e  kingdom  now  possessed 
an  heir  apparent.  His  Imperial  Majesty's  satis&ction  made  him, 
for  once,  generous,  and  he  distributed  rich  presents  among  his 
friends.  Nor  was  our  poet  forgotten  on  this  occasion.  The  Em- 
peror sent  him  a  gold  embossed  cup  of  admirable  workmanship, 
accompanied  by  a  letter,  expressing  his  high  regard,  and  repeating 
his  request  that  he  would  pay  him  a  visit  in  Germany.  Petrarch 
returned  him  a  letter  of  grateful  &anks,  saying :  *'  Who  would 
not  be  astomshed  at  seeing  transferred  to  my  use  a  vase  con- 
secrated by  the  mouth  of  Cassar  ?  But  I  wm  not  profane  the 
sacred  gift  by  the  common  use  of  it.  It  shall  adorn  my  tablo 
onl^  on  days  of  solemn  festivity."  With  regard  to  the  Imperial 
in^tation,  he  concludes  a  long  apology  for  not  accenting  it  imme- 
diately, but  promising  that,  as  soon  as  the  summer  was  6ver,  if 
he  could  find  a  companion  for  the  journey,  he  would  go  to  the 
court  of  Prague,  and  remain  as  long  as  it  pleased  his  Majesty, 
since  the  presence  of  Cesar  would  console  him  for  the  absence 
of  his  books,  his  friends,  and  his  country.  This  epistle  is  dated 
Juhr  17th,  1861. 

Petrarch  quitted  Milan  during  this  year,  a  removal  for  which 
various  reasons  are  alleged  by  his  biographers,  though  none  of 
them  appear  to  me  quite  satisfactory. 

He  had  now  a  new  subject  of  grief  to  descant  upon.  The 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  unable  to  contend  against  the  Visconti, 
appUed  to  the  Pope  for  assistance.  He  had  already  made  a  treaty 
with  the  court  of  London,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  body  of 
English  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  assist  the  Marquis  against  the 
ViscontL  Ihey  entered  Italy  by  Nice.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
ovnr  countrymen  had  over  entered  the  Satnxnian  land.    They  did 
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w>  credit  to  the  Eo^^iflh  character  far  hmnanity,  bat  ravaged 
lands  and  Tillag[e8,  killing  men  and  violating  women.  Their 
ffeneral  appellation  was  uie  bnlldogB  of  En^^d.  "What  must 
Eaye  been  Petrarch's  horror  at  these  unkennelled  hounds !  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  vents  his  indignation  at  their  atrocities; 
but,  by-and-bj,  in  the  same  epistle,  he  g^des  into  his  bodnvorm 
habit  of  apostrophizing  the  ancient  heroes  of  Borne,  Brataa» 
Camillas,  and  God  knows  how  man^  move ! 

The  plagoe  now  again  broke  out  m  Italj ;  and  the  English  and 
other  predatory  troops  contnboted  moch  to  spread  its  ravages.  It 
extended  to  many  places ;  but  most  of  all  it  afflieted  Milan. 

It  is  probable  that  these  disaaters  were  among  the  caoses  of 
Petrarch's  leaving  Milan.  He  settled  at  Padna,  when  the  plaffao 
had  not  reached  it.  At  this  time,  Petrarch  lost  his  son  John. 
Whether  he  died  at  Milan  or  at  Padoa  is  not  certain,  bat, 
wherever  he  died,  it  was  most  probably  of  the  plagoe.  John  had 
not  quite  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

In  the  same  year,  1361,  he  manned  his  daughter  Franoesca, 
now  near  the  age  of  twenty,  to  Fxancesoo  di  Brossano,  a  gentle- 
man of  Milan.  Petrarch  speaks  highly  of  his  son-in-law's  talents, 
and  of  the  mildness  of  his  character.  Boccaccio  has  drawn  his 
portrait  in  the  most  pleasing  colours.  Of  the  poet's  daughter, 
also,  he  tells  us,  "  that  without  being  handsome,  she  had  a  very 
agreeable  face,  and  much  resembled  her  &ther."  It  does  not 
seem  that  she  inherited  his  genius ;  but  she  was  an  excellent 
wife,  a  tender  mother,  and  a  dutiful  daughter.  Petrarch  was  cer- 
tainly pleased  both  with  her  and  with  his  son-in-law ;  and,  if  he 
did  not  live  with  the  married  pair,  he  was,  at  least,  near  them, 
and  moch  in  their  society. 

When  our^poet  arrived  at  Padua,  Francesco  di  Carrara,  the 
son  of  his  Mend  Jacopo,  reigned  there  in  peace  and  alone.  He 
had  inherited  his  father's  anection  for  Pelxarch.  Here,  too,  was 
bis  Mend  Pimdolfo  Malatesta,  one  of  tlie  bravest  condottieri  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  who  had  been  driven  away  from  Milan  by 
the  rage  and  jealousy  of  Bamabo. 

The  plague,  which  still  continued  to  infest  Southern  Europe  in 
1362,  luul  even  iu  the  preceding  year  deprived  our  poet  cSt  his 
beloved  Mend  Socrates,  whoj  died  at  Avicnon.  "  He  was/'  says 
Petrarch,  "  of  all  men  the  dearest  to  my  heart  His  sentiments 
towards  me  never  varied  during  an  acquaintance  of  thirty-one 
years." 

The  plague  and  war  rendered  Italy  at  this  time  so  disagreeable 
to  Petnnm,  that  he  resolved  on  returning  to  Vauduse.  He, 
therefore,  set  out  from  Padua  for  Milan,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1862,  reckoning  that  when  the  cold  weather  wna  over  he  might 
depart  from  the  latter  place  on  his  route  to  Avignon.  But  when 
he  reached  Milan,  he  found  that  the  state  of  the  countzy  would 
not  permit  him  to  proceed  to  the  Alps. 
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lFlivethe&irde6ivQ,i^poUo,  yet 
Which  fired  ihy  Bpmt  aace  on  Penens*  fikore. 
And  if  the  bright  hair  loved  so  wtil  of  yow 
In  lapse  of  years  thou  dost  not  now  forget, 
From  the  long  frost,  from  eeasans  rude  and  keen^ 
Which  last  while  hides  itself  tli^  kindling  hraw. 
Defend  this  consecrate  and  honoured  bough. 
Which  snared  thee  ^^st,  'whose  alave  I  «inoe  have  been. 
And,  by  the  virtue  of  ihe  love  so  dear 
Which  soothed,  sustiun'd  thee  in  ^9t  eady  stofie. 
Our  air  from  raw  and  lowering  ^«.|»ou]s  clear: 
So  shall  we  see  our  lady,  to  new  life 
Restored,  her  seat  upon  the  greensward  take. 
Where  her  own  graceful  acms  a  sweet  -shade  o'er  hear  mdce. 
^_____^  J^flAOflfiafiea. 

SONKET  XXWJU. 

HE  sans  HOUTUPg,  HUT  LOTB  TOLLOWB  BIS  JMaiWUME. 

Alone,  and  lost  in  thought,  the  desert  glade 
Measuring  I  roam  with  lingering  steps  and  slow ; 
And  still  a  watchful  glance  around  me  throw, 
Anxious  to  shun  the  print  of  liuman  tread : 
No  other  means  I  find,  no  surer  aid 
From  the  world's  prying  eye  to  hide  my  woe : 
So  well  my  wild  disorder  a  gestures  show. 
And  love-lorn  looks,  the  ^e  within  me  bred. 
That  well  I  deem  each  mountain,  wood  and  plain, 
And  river  knows,  what  I  from  map  conceal. 
What  dreary  hues  my  life's  fond  prospects  dim. 
Yet  whatever  wild  or  savage  paths  I  ve  ta'en, 
Where'er  I  wander,  love  attends  me  still. 
Soft  whisp'ring  to  jmy  soul,  and  I  to  him.    Akoh.  Ox.  170$. 

Alone,  and  penait^,  near  some  desert  Bho»B» 
Far  firom  the  hannts -of  miMi  I  love  to  atniy« 
And,  cautiously,  my  distaait  path  explore 
Where  never  Imman  footetepa  mack'd  the  nn^. 
Thus  from  the  public  gaze  I  strive  io  %, 
And  to  the  winds  alone  my  griefs  impart; 
While  in  my  hollow  die^  and  haggard  eye 
Appears  the  fire  that  bums  my  inmost  heart 
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The  Emqperor  of  Qenuukj  now  ^ent  Petnurch  a  third  letter  of 
iBfitetion  to  ccme  aad  see  him,  which  our  poet  promised  to 
i|te^ ;  but  alleged  that  he  was  preyented  by  the  impossibility  of 
yittmg  «  safe  passage.  Boccacoio,  hearing  that  Petrarch  medi- 
wed  a  jomaiey  to  the  iu  North,  was  much  alarmed,  and  re- 
pKDMhed  him  kr  his  intention  of  dzagging  the  Muses  into  Sar- 
apfcim  when  Ital^  was  the  tme  Paxnassns. 

In  Jnne,  186^,  the  plague,  which  had  begon  its  rayages  at 
JMnSi  chased  Petrarch  frcnn  that  place,  and  he  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  establishing  himself  at  Venice,  which  it  had  not  reached. 
!Die  coarse  of  the  pestilence,  Hke  that  of  the  cholera,  was  not 
jMieral,  bot  nnaecomitably  craricions.  Yillani  says  that  it  acted 
ttke  hail,  which  will  desolate  nelds  to  the  right  and  left,  whilst  it 
i^ares  those  in  the  middle.  The  war  had  not  permitted  our  poet 
to  lEB?el  either  to  Avignon  or  into  Germany.  The  plague  had 
4mea  him  out  of  liikn  and  Padna.  "  I  am  not  nying  from 
teth,'*  he  8aj4  "  but  seeking  repose." 

Having  resolved  to  repair  to  Venice,  Petrarch  as  nsnal  took  his 
fcocdtf  al^ig  with  hisL  From  one  of  his  letters  to  Boccaccio,  it 
npeus  that  it  was  his  intention  to  bestow  his  libraiy  on  some 
len^ooa  community,  but,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Venice,  he  con- 
Mcred  tbe  idea  of  offering  this  treasure  to  the  Venetian  Kepublic. 
He  wrote  to  the  Govenunent  that  he  wished  the  blessed  Evan- 
gelist, Stw  BCark,  to  be  the  heir  of  those  books,  on  condition  that 
they  should  aU  be  plaq^d  in  safety,  that  they  should  neither  be 
aola  nor  separated,  and  that  they  should  be  sheltered  from  fire 
and  water,  and  carefolly  Reserved  for  the  use  and  amusement  of 
the  learned  and  noble  in  Venice.  He  expressed  his  hopes,  at  the 
flooie  time,  that  the  illustrious  city  would  acquire  other  trusts  of 
the  same  kind  te  the  good  of  the  public,  and  that  the  citizens  who 
loved  their  countiy,  the  nobles  above  all,  and  even  strangers, 
would  follow  his  example  in  bequeathing  books  to  the  church  of 
8t  Mark,  which  might  ob^  day  contain  a  great  collection  similar 
to  those  of  the  andents. 

The  procorators  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark  having  offered  to 
defray  Uie  expense  of  lodging  and  preserving  his  library,  the  re- 
fobhe  decreed  that  our  poet's  offer  did  honour  to  the  Venetian 
otate.  They  asai^ed  to  Petrarch  for  his  own  residence  a  large 
palace,  called  the  Xwo  Towers,  formerly  belonging  to  the  fanmy 
oi  Mohna.  The  mansion  was  very  lofty,  and  commanded  a 
pRM^ect  of  the  harbour.  Our  poet  took  great  pleasure  in  this 
viaw,  and  describes  it  with  vivid  interest  "  From  this  port,"  he 
savs,  "I  see  vessels  departing,  which  are  as  large  as  the  house  I 
innabit,  and  which  have  masts  taller  than  ite  towers.  These 
ahqw  resemble  a  mountain  floating  on  the  sea ;  they  go  to  all 
porta  of  the  world  amidst  a  thousand  dangers ;  they  carry  our 
wines  to  the  T*^«gliab|  our  honey  to  the  Scythians,  our  saffron,  our 
^jljUm  gud  oar  linen  to  the  Syrians,  Armenians,  Persians,  and 
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Arabians ;  and,  wonderful  to  say,  convey  our  wood  to  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians.  From  all  these  countries  ther  bring  back  in 
return  articles  of  merchandize,  which  they  diffuse  oyer  all 
Europe.  They  go  even  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  The  navigation  of 
our  seas  does  not  extend  fisurther  north;  but,  when  they  have 
arrived  there,  they  quit  their  vessels,  and  travel  on  to  trade  with 
India  and  China;  and,  after  passing  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Ganges,  they  proceed  as  far  as  the  Eastern  Ocean." 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Petrarch  teok  all  proper  pre- 
cautions for  the  preservation  of  his  books ;  nevertheless,  they  are 
not  now  to  be  seen  at  Venice.  Tomasini  tells  us  that  they  had 
been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  that  he  de- 
manded a  sight  of  them,  but  that  he  found  them  almost  entirely 
spoiled,  and  some  of  them  even  petrified. 

Whilst  Petrarch  was  forming  his  new  establishment  at  Venice, 
the  news  arrived  that  Pope  Innocent  VI.  had  died  on  the  12th  of 
September.  "  He  was  a  good,  just,  and  simple  man,"  says  the 
continuator  of  Nangis.  A  simple  man  he  certainly  was,  for  he 
believed  Petrarch  to  be  a  sorcerer  on  account  of  his  reading 
Virgil.  Innocent  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  the  world,  by  William  Grimoard,  abbot  of  St.  Victor  at 
Marseilles,  who  took  the  title  off  Urban  V.  *  The  Cardinals  chose 
him,  though  he  was  not  of  their  Sacred  College,  from  their 
jealousy  lest  a  pope  should  be  elected  from  the  opposite  party  of 
their  own  body.  Petrarch  rejoiced  at  his  election,  and  ascribed  it 
to  the  direct  interference  of  Heaven.  De  Sade  says  that  the  new 
Pope  desired  Petrarch  to  be  the  apostolic  secretary,  but  that  he 
was  not  to  be  tempted  by  a  gilded  chain. 

Abeut  this  time  Petrarch  received  news  of  the  deafli  of  Azzo 
Correggio,  ofie  of  his  dearest  friends,  whose  widow  and  children 
wrote  to  him  on  this  occasion,  the  latter  telling  him  that  tiiey 
regarded  him  as  a  father. 

Boccaccio  came  to  Venice  to  see  Petrarch  in  1368,  and  their 
meeting  was  joyous.  They  spent  delightfully  together  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  1863.  Boccaccio  had  not  long  left 
him,  when,  in  the  following  year,  our  poet  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  friend  Lselius,  and  his  tears  were  still  fresh  for  his  loss,  when 
he  received  another  shock  in  being  bereft  of  Simonides.  It 
requires  a  certain  a^e  and  degree  of  experience  to  appreciate  this 
kind  of  calamity,  when  we  feel  the  desolation  of  losing  our  ac- 
customed friends,  and  almost  wish  ourselves  out  of  life  that  we 
may  escape  from  its  solitude.  Boccaccio  returned  to  Florence 
early  in  September,  1863. 

In  1364,  peace  was  concluded  between  Bamabo  Visconti  and 
Urban  V.  Bamabo  having  refused  to  treat  with  the  Cardinal 
Albomoz,  whom  he  personally  hated,  his  Holiness  sent  the  Car- 
dinal Androine  de  la  Roche  to  Italy  as  his  legate.  Petrarch 
repaired  to  Bologna  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  new  representative 
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of  the  Pope.  He  was  toached  by  the  sad  condition  m  wliich  he 
foand  that  dty,  which  had  been  so  flourishing  when  he  stadied  at 
its  muYersify.  "  I  seem,"  he  says,  "  to  be  in  a  dream  when  I  see 
the  once  £wr  city  desolated  by  war,  by  slavery,  and  by  famine. 
Tnstead  of  the  joy  that  once  reigned  here,  sadness  is  everywhere 
spread,  and  you  hear  only  si^  and  wailings  in  place  of  songs. 
Where  yon  formerly  saw  troops  of  girls  dancing,  there  are  now 
onfy  bands  of  robbm  and  assassins. 

Lucehino  del  Verme,  one  of  the  most  funoos  condottieri  of  his 
time,  had  commanded  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Yisconti,  at 
whose  oonrt  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Petrarch.  Our  poet 
invited  him  to  serve  the  Venetians  in  the  war  in  which  they  were 
engaged  with  the  people  of  Candia.  Lucchino  went  to  Venice 
wmlst  Petrarch  was  absent,  reviewed  the  troops,  and  embarked 
lor  Candia  on  board  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  thir^  galleys 
and  eight  large  vessels.  Petrarch  did  not  return  to  v  emce  till 
the  expedition  had  sailed.  He  passed  the  summer  in  the  country, 
having  at  his  house  one  of  his  friends,  Barthelemi  di  Pappazuori, 
Bishop  of  Christi,  whom  he  had  known  at  Avignon,  and  who  had 
come  purposely  to  see  him.  One  day,  when  they  were  both  at  a 
window  which  overlooked  the  sea,  they  beheld  one  of  the  long 
vessels  which  the  Italians  call  a  galeazza  entering  the  harbour. 
1^  green  branches  with  which  it  was  decked,  the  air  of  joy  that 
appettred  among  the  mariners,  the  young  men  crowned  with  laurel, 
into,  from  the  prow,  saluted  the  standard  of  their  country-— every- 
thing betokened  that  the  galeazza  brought  good  news.  When  the 
vessel  came  a  little  nearer,  they  comd  perceive  the  captured 
colours  of  their  enemies  suspended  from  the  poop,  and  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  that  a  sreat  victory  had  been  won.  The 
moment  that  the  sentinel  on  ue  tower  had  made  the  signal  of  a 
vessel  entering  the  harbour,  the  people  flocked  thither  in  crowds, 
and  their  joy  was  even  beyond  expectation  when^  they  learned 
that  the  rebellion  had  been  totally  crushed,  and  the  island  reduced 
to  obedience.  The  most  magnificent  festivals  were  given  at  Venice 
on  this  occasion. 

Shortly  after  these  Venetian  fetes,  we  find  our  poet  writing  a 
long  letter  to  Boccaccio,  in  which  he  gives  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing description  of  the  Jongleurs  of  Italy.  He  speaks  of  them  in 
ft  very  di&rent  manner  from  those  pictures  that  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  Proven9al  l^ubadours.  The  latter  were  at  once 
poets  and  musicians,  who  frequented  the  courts  and  castles  of 
great  lords,  and  sang  their  praises.  Their  strains,  too,  were 
sometimes  satirical,  l^y  amused  themselves  with  different 
subjects,  and  wedded  their  verses  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  and 
other  instruments.  They  were  oalled  Troubadours  from  the  word 
trobar,  *'  to  invent."  They  were  original  poets,  of  the  true  min- 
strel breed,  similar  to  those  whom  Bishop  Percy  ascribes  to 
yngittnJ  in  the  olden  time,  but  about  the  reality  of  whom,  as  a 
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professional  body,  Bitson  has  shown  some  cause  to  dadoL  Of 
the  Italian  Jon^iirs,  Petrarch  gives  ns  a  hnmble  notion.  "  They 
are  a  class/'  he  says, ''  who  have  little  wit,  but  a  great  deal  of 
memory,  and  still  more  impudence.  Having  nothing  of  their  own 
to  recite,  they  snatch  at  what  they  can  get  from  others,  and  go 
about  to  the  courts  of  princes  to  declaim  verses,  in  the  vulgar 
tcmj^e,  which  they  have  got  by  heart  At  those  courts  they 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the  great,  and  get  subsist- 
ence and  presents.  They  seek  their  means  of  livelihood,  that  is» 
the  verses  they  redte,  among  the  best  authors,  frmn  whom  they 
obtain,  by  dint  of  solicitation,  and  even  by  bribes  of  money,  com- 
positions for  their  rehearsal  I  have  often  repelled  their  impor- 
tunities,  but  sometimes,  touched  by  their  entreaties,  I  have  spent 
hours  in  composing  productions  for  than.  I  have  seen  them 
leave  me  in  rags  and  j^erfy,  and  return,  some  time  afterwards, 
dothed  in  silks,  and  with  purses  well  fuinished,  to  thank  me  for 
having  relieved  them." 

In  the  course  of  the  same  nmumug  eorrespondanoe  with  Boc- 
caccio, which  our  ]poet  maintained  ai  this  period,  he  gives  an 
account  of  an  ath^  and  blasphemer  at  Venice,  with  whom  he 
had  a  long  conversation.  It  ended  in  our  poet  seizing  the  infidel 
by  the  mantle,  and  Meeting  him  from  his  house  with  unceremonious 
celerity.  This  conclusion  of  their  dialogue  gives  us  a  hi^^ier 
notion  of  Petrarch's  piety  than  of  his  powers  of  ammieni 

Petrarch  went  to  spend  the  autumn  of  1866  at  ^via,  which 
dty  Graleazzo  Visconti  made  his  principal  abode.  To  pass  the 
winter  till  Easter,  our  poet  retained  first  to  Venice,  and  then  to 
Padua,  according  to  his  custom,  to  do  the  duties  of  his  canonry. 
It  was  then  that  his  native  Florence,  wishinff  to  recall  a  man  who 
did  her  so  much  honour,  thought  of  asking  sor  him  firom  the  Popa 
the  canonry  of  either  Florence  or  Fiesole.  Petrarch  fully  appre- 
ciated the  shabby  kindness  of  his  countrymen.  A  republic  thai 
could  afford  io  be  lavish  in  all  other  expenses,  limited  thdr 
bounty  towards  him  to  the  begging  of  a  canonicate  far  him  firom 
his  Holiness,  though  Florence  had  confiscated  his  fiilher's  property. 
But  the  Pope  had  other  views  for  him,  and  had  actually  aj^intel 
him  to  the  canonry  of  Caipentras,  when  a  false  rumour  of  his 
death  unhappily  induced  the  PontiiOT  to  dispose  not  only^  of  that 
hying,  but  of  Parma  and  others  which  he  had  resigned  to  indigent 
finenos. 

During  the  Febmaiy  of  1366  there  was  great  joy  in  the  house 
of  Petrarch,  for  his  daughter,  Francesca,  the  wife  of  Francesco  di 
Brossano,  save  birth  to  a  boy,  whom  Donato  degli  Albanzani,  a 
pecaliarly-&voured  fiiend  of  the  poet's,  held  over  the  baptismal 
font,  whilst  he  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Frwicesco. 

Meanwhile,  our  poet  was  delighted  to  hear  of  reformations  in 
the  Church,  which  signalized  the  conunencement  of  Urban  V.'s 
pontificate.    After  some  hesitation,  Petrarch  ventured  to  write  a 
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Btrong  advice  to  tbe  Pope  to  remove  the  holy  seat  from  ATignon 
to  Rmiie.  His  letter  is  long,  zealous,  sttpersttttons,  and,  as  osnaly 
a  fitOe  pedantic.  The  Pope  did  not  need  this  epistle  to  spur  hia 
intentions  as  to  mlacing  the  holy  seat  at  Rome ;  hat  it  so  hap* 
pened  that  he  did  make  tiie  rranoyal  no  vezy  long  time  after 
Petezch  had  written  to  him. 

On  the  SOtit  of  Jnfy,  1366,  onr  poet  rose,  as  was  his  custom,  to 
his  matin  devotions^  and  reflected  that  he  was  precisely  then 
entering  on  his  sixty-third  year.  He  wrote  to  Boccaccio  on  the 
sohject.  He  repeats  the  belief,  at  &at  time  generally  entertained, 
that  the  sixty-third  year  of  a  man's  life  is  its  most  dangerons 
crisis.  It  was  a  beuef  connected  with  astrology,  and  a  super- 
Biitioas  idea  of  the  influence  of  nnmhers ;  of  course,  if  it  retains 
any  attention  at  present,  it  mnst  subsist  on  practical  observation : 
and  I  have  heard  sensible  physicians,  who  had  no  £Edth  in  the 
influence  of  the  stars,  confess  that  they  thou^t  that  time  of  life, 
eommonly  called  the  grand  climacteric,  a  critical  period  for  the 
human  constitution. 

In  May,  1367,  Pope  Urban  accomplished  his  determination  to 
ranove  his  court  from  Avignon  in  spite  of  the  obstinacy  of  his 
CardinalB ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  at  Rome  till  the  month  of  October. 
He  was  joyously  received  by  the  Romans ;  and,  in  addition  to 
other  oomidiments,  had  a  long  letter  from  Petrarch,  who  was  then 
at  Venice.  Some  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  our  poet 
received  one  from  Galeazzo  Visconti.  The  Pope,  it  seems,  wished, 
at  whatever  price,  to  exterminate  the  Visconti.  He  thundered 
this  year  against  Bamabo  with  a  terrible  bull,  in  which  he  pub- 
fished  a  crusade  M[ainst  him.  Bamabo,  to  whom,  with  all  his 
&ult9,  the  praise  of  courage  cannot  be  denied,  brought  down  his 
troops  from  the  Po,  in  order  to  ravage  Mantua,  and  to  make  him- 
self master  of  that  city.  Galeazzo,  his  brother,  less  warlike, 
thought  of  employing  negotiation  for  appeasing  the  storm ;  and 
be  invited  Petrarch  to  luvia,  whither  our  poet  arrived  in  1868. 
He  attempted  to  procure  a  peace  for  the  Visconti,  but  was  not 

It  was  not,  however,  solely  to  treat  for  a  peace  with  his  enemies 
that  Galeazzo  drew  our  poet  to  his  court.  He  was  ^lad  that  he 
diould  be  present  at  the  marriaffe  of  his  daughter  Violante  with 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  m.  of  England.  The 
young  "Rnglifth  prince,  followed  by  many  nobles  of  our  land, 
passed  throu^  France,  and  arrived  at  Milan  on  the  14th  of  May. 
Ks  nuptials  took  place  about  a  month  later.  At  the  nuuriage- 
dinner  Petrarch  was  seated  at  the  table  where  there  were  only 
princes,  or  nobles  of  tbe  first  rank.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  Froissart,  so  well  known  as  an  historian  of  England,  came  at 
this  tune  to  Milan,  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  yet 
formed  no  acquaintance  with  our  poet.  Froissart  was  then  only 
about  thirty  years  old.    It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  two 
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geniuses  would  have  become  intimate  friends;  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  their  having  even  spoken  to  each  other.  Petrarch's  neglect  of 
Froissart  may  not  have  been  so  wonderful ;  but  it  is  strange  that 
the  latter  should  not  have  been  ambitious  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
greatest  poet  then  alive.  It  is  imaginable,  however,  that  Petrarch, 
with  all  his  natural  gentleness,  was  proud  in  his  demeanour  to 
strangers;  and  if  so,  Froissart  was  excusable  for  an  equally- 
proud  reserve. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fetes  that  were  given  for  the  nuptials  of  the 
English  prince,  Petrarch  received  ne^vs  of  the  death  of  his  grand- 
child. This  little  boy  had  died  at  Pavia,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
marriage  of  Lionel  and  Violante,  when  only  two  years  and  four 
months  old.  Petrarch  caused  a  marble  mausoleum  to  be  erected 
over  him,  and  twelve  Latin  lines  of  his  own  composition  to  be 
engraved  upon  it.  He  was  deeply  touched  by  the  loss  of  his  little 
grandson.  "  This  child,"  he  says,  "  had  a  sic^^ular  resemblance  to 
me,  insomuch  that  any  one  who  had  not  seen  its  mother  would 
have  taken  me  for  its  father." 

A  most  interesting  letter  from  Boccaccio  to  our  poet  found 
Petrarch  at  Pavia,  whither  he  had  retired  from  Milan,  wearied 
with  the  maniage  fstes.  The  summer  season  was  now  approach- 
ing, when  he  was  accustomed  to  be  ill ;  and  he  had,  besides,  got 
by  the  accident  of  a  fall  a  bad  contusion  on  his  leg.  He  was 
anxious  to  return  to  Padua,  and  wished  to  embark  on  the  Po. 
But  war  was  abroad ;  the  river  banks  were  crowded  with  troops 
of  the  belligerent  parties;  and  no  boatmen  could  be  found  lor 
some  time  who  would  go  with  him  for  love  or  money.  At  last,  he 
found  the  master  of  a  vessel  bold  enough  to  take  him  aboard. 
Any  other  vessel  would  have  been  attacked  and  pillaged;  but 
Petrarch  ha4  uo  fear ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  stopped  in  his  river 
passage  onlv  to  be  loaded  with  presents.  He  arrived  in  safety  at 
Padua,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1308. 

The  Pope^' wished  much  to  see  our  poet  at  Rome ;  but  Petrarch 
excused  himself  on  account  of  his  health  and  the  summer 
season,  which  was  always  trying  to  him.  But  he  promised  to 
repair  to  his  Holiness  as  soon  as  his  health  should  permit,  not  to 
ask  benefices  of  the  holy  father,  but  onl^  his  blessing.  During 
the  same  year,  we  find  Petrarch  complaimng  often  and  painfully 
of  his  bodily  infirmities.  In  a  letter  to  Coluccio  Salutati,  he  says: 
— **  Age,  which  makes  others  garrulous,  only  makes  mo  silent. 
When  yoimg,  I  used  to  write  many  and  long  letters.  At  present, 
I  write  only  to  my  particular  friends,  and  even  to  them  very  short 
letters."  Petrarch  was  now  sixtv-four  years  old.  He  had  never 
seen  Pope  Urban  Y.,  as  he  tells  us  himself;  but  he  was  very 
desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  of  seeing  Home  adorned  by  the  two 
great  luminaries  of  the  world,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  Pope 
Urban,  fearing  the  heats  of  Italy,  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed, 
had  gone  to  pass  the  dog-days  at  Monte-Fiascone.     When  ha 
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retamed  to  Rome,  in  October,  on  his  arriyal  at  the  Colline  gate, 
nefkr  the  church  of  St.  Angelo,  he  found  the  Emperor,  who  was 
waiting  for  him.  The  Emperor,  the  moment  he  saw  his  Holiness, 
dismotinted  from  his  horse,  took  the  reins  of  that  of  the  Pope, 
and  conducted  him  on  foot  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  As  to 
this  submission  of  civil  to  ecclesiastical  dignity,  different  opinions 
were  entertained,  even  at  Rome;  and  the  wiser  class  of  men 
disi^proved  of  it.  Petrarch's  opinion  on  the  subject  is  not  re- 
corded ;  but,  during  this  year,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  any 
connection  with  the  Emperor ;  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  his  conduct.  .It  is  certain  that  Petrarch  con- 
demned the  Pope's  entering  Rome  at  the  head  of  2000  soldieiy. 
*'  The  Roman  Pontiff,"  he  remarks,  "  should  trust  to  his  dignity 
and  to  his  sanctity,  when  coming  into  our  capital,  and  not  to  an 
army  with  their  swords  and  cuirasses.  The  cross  of  Jesus  is  the 
only  standard  which  he  ought  to  rear.  Trumpets  and  drums 
were  out  of  place.  It  would  have  been  enou^  to  have  sung 
hallelujahs." 

Petrarch,  in  his  letter  to  Boccaccio,  in  the  month  of  September, 
says  that  he  had  got  the  fever ;  and  he  was  stiU  so  feeble  that  he 
was  obliged  to  employ  the  hand  of  a  stranger  in  writing  to  him. 
He  indites  as  follows : — ''  1  have  had  the  fever  for  forty  days.  It 
weakened  me  so  much  that  I  could  not  go  to  my  church,  though 
it  is  near  my  house,  without  being  carried.  I  feel  as  if  my  health 
would  never  be  restored.  My  constitution  seems  to  be  entirely 
worn  out**  In  another  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Cabassole,  who  in- 
formed him  of  the  Pope's  wish  to  see  him,  he  says :  "  His 
Holiness  does  me  more  honour  than  I  deserve.  It  is  to  you  that 
I  owe  this  obligation.  Return  a  thousand  thanks  to  the  holy 
father  in  your  own  name  and  in  mine."  The  Pope  .was  so 
anxious  to  see  Petrarch  that  he  wrote  to  him  with  his  own  hand, 
reproaching  him  for  refasing  his  invitation.  Our  poet,  after  re- 
turning a  second  anology,  passed  the  winter  in  making  preparations 
for  tiiis  journey ;  out  before  setting  out  he  thought  proper  to  mako 
his  wilL    It  was  written  with  his  own  hand  at  Padua. 

In  his  testament  he  forbids  weeping  for  his  death,  justly  re- 
maridng  that  tears  do  no  good  to  the  dead,  and  may  do  harm  to 
the  living.  He  asks  only  prayers  and  alms  to  the  poor  who  will 
pray  for  him.  "As  for  my  burial,"  he  says,  "  let  it  be  made  as 
mj  friends  think  fit.  What  signifies  it  to  me  where  my  body  is 
laid  ?  "  He  then  makes  some  bequeste  in  favour  of  the  reUgious 
orders;  and  he  founds  an  anniversary  in  his  own  church  of 
Puina,  which  is  still  celebrated  every  year  on  the  0th  of  July. 

Then  come  his  legacies  to  his  friends.  He  bequeathes  to  the 
Lord  of  Padua  his  picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  Giotto; 
"the  beauty  of  which,"  he  says,  "  is  little  known  to  the  ignorant, 
though  the  masters  of  art  will  never  look  upon  it  without 
admiratioii." 
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To  Donate  di  Prato  Veochio,  master  of  gimnmar  at  Venioe,  ha 
kaves  all  the  money  that  he  bad  lent  him.  He  beooeaihes  the 
horses  he  may  have  at  his  death  to  Bonzanello  di  Vigocieia  and 
Lombardo  da  Serigo,  two  friends  of  his,  citizens  of  Padna,  wishing 
them  to  draw  lots  for  the  choice  of  the  horses.  He  ayows  being 
indebted  to  Lombardo  da  Serigo  134  golden  dueats,  adyaneed  ftnr 
the  eicpenaes  of  his  honse.  He  also  bequeathes  to  the  same  perMnn 
a  goblet  of  silyer  gilt  (nndoabtedly  the  same  which  the  Emperor 
Charles  had  sent  him  in  1362).  He  leaves  to  John  Abodielik. 
warden  of  his  church,  his  great  broTiary,  which  ha  boo^^  at 
Venice  for  100  francs,  on  condition  that,  after  his  death,  this 
breviary  shall  remain  in  the  sacristy  for  the  use  of  the  fritnxe 
priests  of  the  church.  To  John  Boccaccio  he  bequeathee  50  gold 
florins  of  Florence,  to  boy  him  a  winter  •habit  for  his  stadies  at 
night.  "  I  am  ashamed,"  he  adds, ''  to  leave  so  small  a  sum  to  so 
great  a  man ;"  but  he  entreats  his  friends  in  general  to  ungate  the 
smalhiess  of  their  legacies  to  that  of  his  fortune.  To  Tomaao 
Bambasi,  of  Ferrara,  he  makes  a  present  of  Ids  good  lute,  that  he 
may  make  use  of  it  in  singing  the  praises  of  God.  To  Giovanni 
Dandi,  physician  of  Padua,  he  leaves  60  ducats  of  ^old,  to  buy  a 
gold  ring,  which  he  may  wear  in  remembrance  of  hmi. 

He  appoints  Francesco  da  Brossano,  citizen  of  Milan,  his  heir, 
and  desires  him,  not  only  as  his  heir,  but  as  his  dear  son,  to  divide 
into  two  parts  the  money  he  should  find — the  one  for  himself,  the 
other  for  the  person  to  whom  it  was  assigned.  *'It  would  seem 
by  this/'  says  De  Sade,  "  that  Petrarch  would  not  mention  hia 
daughter  by  name  in  a  public  will,  because  she  was  not  bom  in 
marriage."  Yet  his  shyness  to  name  her  makes  it  singular  that 
he  should  style  Brossano  his  son.  In  case  Brossano  should  die 
before  him,  ^e  appoints  Lombardo  da  Serigo  his  eventual  heir. 
De  Saie  considers  the  appointment  as  a  deed  of  trust.  With 
respect  to  his  httle  jMroperty  at  Vaucluse,  he  leaves  it  to  the 
hospital  in  'that  diocese.  His  last  bequest  is  to  his  brother 
Gherardo,  a  Carthusian  of  Montrieux.  He  desires  his  heir  to 
write  to  him  immediately  after  his  deoease,  and  to  give  him  the 
option  of  a  hundred  flcxins  ot  gold,  payable  at  once,  or  by  five  or 
ten  florins  every  year. 

A  few  days  after  he  had  made  this  will,  he  set  out  for  Rome. 
The  pleasure  with  which  he  undertook  the  journey  made  bias 
suppose  that  he  could  support  it.  But  when  he  reached  Ferraim 
he  feu  down  in  a  fit,  in  wmch  he  continued  thirty  hours,  without 
sense  or  motion ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  dead.  The 
most  violent  remedies  were  used  to  restore  him  to  coDaaousneaB, 
but  he  says  that  he  felt  them  no  more  than  a  statue. 

Nicholas  d'  £ste  IL,  the  son  of  Obiazo,  was  at  that  time  Lord 
of  Fexrara,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Petrarch.  The  phyaiciaiis 
thought  him  dead,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  griefl  The  news 
spread  to  Padua,  Venice,  MOan,  and  Pavia.    Crowds  oame  from 
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SONNET  XL. 

8e  mat  foeo  per  Joco  non  n  tpeme, 

HIS  HIABT  IS  ALL  15  FLAXXS,    BUT  HIS  TOVauS  IS  XUTB,   Dl  BSB 
PBB8KHCB. 

If  fire  was  never  yet  by  fire  subdned, 
If  never  flood  fell  dry  by  frequent  rain, 
But,  like  to  like,  if  each  by  other  gain, 
And  contraries  are  often  mutual  food ; 
Love,  who  our  thoughts  controUest  in  each  mood. 
Through  whom  two  bodies  thus  one  soul  sustain, 
How,  why  in  her,  with  such  unusual  strain 
Make  the  want  less  by  wishes  long  renewed  ? 
Perchance,  as  falleth  the  broad  Nile  from  high. 
Deafening  with  his  great  voice  all  nature  round, 
And  as  the  sun  still  dazzles  the  fix*d  eye. 
So  with  itself  desire  in  discord  found 
Loses  in  its  impetuous  object  force, 
As  the  too  frequent  spur  oft  checks  the  course.    Macobeoob. 


SONNET  XLI. 
PereA'  to  f  cMia  guardalo  di  memoffiia, 

nr  HBB  PBXBXSOK  HI  CAN  RBITHIB  SPBAK,    WBIP,   KOK  8X0H. 

Althouoh  from  falsehood  I  did  thee  restrain 
With  all  my  power,  and  paid  thee  honour  due. 
Ungrateful  tongue ;  yet  never  did  accrue 
Honour  from  thee,  but  shame,  and  fierce  disdain : 
Most  art  thou  cold,  when  most  I  want  the  strain 
Thy  aid  should  lend  while^  I  for  pity  sue  ; 
And  all  thy  utterance  is  imperfect  too. 
When  thou  dost  speak,  and  as  the  dreamer*s  vain. 
Ye  too,  sad  tears,  throughout  each  lingering  night 
Opon  me  wait,  when  I  alone  would  stay ; 
But,  needed  by  my  peace,  you  take  your  flight : 
And,  all  so  prompt  anguish  and  grief  t*  impart. 
Ye  sighs,  then  slow,  and  broken  breathe  your  way : 
My  looks  alone  truly  reveal  my  heart  Nott.         / 

WrrH  all  ray  power,  lest  falsehood  should  invade, 
I  guarded  thee  and  still  thy  honour  sought. 
Ungrateful  tongue !  who  honour  ne*er  hast  brought, 
But  still  my  care  with  rage  and  shame  repaid : 
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who '  endured  their  society,  bat  opposed  their  opinions.  His 
opposition  offended  them,  and  they  resolved  to  humble  him  in  the 
public  estimation.  They  constituted  themselves  a  tribunal  to  tiy 
his  merits :  they  appointed  an  advocate  to  plead  for  him,  and  they 
concluded  by  detennining  that  he  was  a  good  man,  but  illiterate  ! 

Tliis  a£Gur  made  a  great  stir  at  Venice.  Petrarch  seems  at  first 
to  have  smiled  with  sensible  contempt  at  so  impertinent  a  jGeucc  ; 
but  will  it  be  believed  that  his  friends,  and  among  them  Donato 
and  Boccaccio,  advised  and  persuaded  him  to  treat  it  seriously, 
and  to  write  a  book  about  it  ?  Petrarch  accordingly  put  his  pen 
to  the  subject.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  which  he  entitled  "  De  sui 
ipsius  et  aliorum  Ignorantia  —  "  (On  his  own  Ignorance,  and  on 
uiat  of  others). 

Petrarch  had  himself  formed  the  design  of  confdting  the  doc- 
trines of  Averroes;  but  he  engaged  Ludovico  Marsili,  an 
Augustine  monk  of  Florence,  to  penorm  the  task.  This  monk, 
in  Petrarch's  opinion,  possessed  great  natural  powers,  and  our 
poet  exhorts  him  to  write  against  that  rabid  animal  (Averroes) 
who  barks  with  so  much  ^ory  against  Christ  and  his  Aposties. 
Unfortunately,  the  rabid  animals  who  write  a^^ainst  the  truths  we 
are  most  willmg  to  believe  are  difficult  to  be  killed. 
;:  '^e  ^ood  air  of  the  Euganean  mountains  failed  to  re-establish 
r  r  '  1^  the  hesuth  of  Petrarch.  He  continued  ill  during  the  summer  of 
1370.  John  di  Dondi,  his  physician,  or  rather  his  Mend,  for  he 
would  have  no  physician,  would  not  quit  Padua  without  going  to 
see  him.  He  wrote  to  him  afterwards  that  he  had  discovered  the 
true  cause  of  his  disease,  and  that  it  arose  from  hii  eating  fruits, 
drinking  water,  and  frequent  fiastingB.  His  medical  adviser,  also, 
besought  him  to  abstain  from  ail  ^ted  meats,  and  raw  fruits,  or 
herbs.  Petrarch  easily  renounced  salted  provisions,  "  but,  as  to 
fruits,"  he  [s4ys,  "Nature  must  have  been  a  very  unnatural 
mother  to  give  us  such  agreeable  food,  with  such  deughtful  hues 
and  fragrance,  only  to  seduce  her  children  with  poison  covered 
over  with  honey." 

AVhilst  Petrarch  was  thus  ill,  he  received  news  very  unlikely 
to*forward  his  recovery.  The  Pope  took  a  sudden  resolution  to 
return  to  Avignon.  That  city,  in  concert  with  the  Queen  of 
Naples  and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  sent  lum  vessels  to 
convey  him  to  Avisnon.  Urban  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  conduct 
the  necessity  of  making  peace  between  the  crowns  of  France  and 
England,  but  no  one  doubtod  that  the  love  of  his  own  country, 
the  difficulty  of  inuring  himself  to  the  climate  of  Borne,  the 
enmity  and  rebellious  character  of  the  Italians,  and  the  importu- 
nities of  his  Cardinals,  were  the  true  cause  of  his  return.  He 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  ioy ;  but  St.  Bridget 
had  told  him  that  if  he  went  to  Avignon  he  should  die  soon  after- 
wards, and  it  so  happened  that  her  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  for  the 
Pope  not  long  alter  his  arrival  in  Provence  was  seized  with  a 
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mortal  illness,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  December,  1870.  In  the 
eovree  of  his  pontificate,  he  had  received  two  singular  honours. 
The  Elmperor  of  the  West  had  performed  the  office  of  his  eqnerxy, 
mud  the  Emperor  of  the  East  f&jured  schism,  acknowled^g  him 
ms  mimate  cSf  the  whole  Christian  Church. 

The  Cardinals  chose  as  Urban's  successor  a  man  who  did 
faoooic  to  their  election,  namely,  Pietro  Bogero,  nephew  of 
dement  VI.,  who  took  the  name  of  Gregozy  XI.  Petrarch  knew 
him.  he  bad  seen  him  at  Padua  in  1367,  when  the  Cardinal  was 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  rejoiced  at  his  accession.  The  new 
Pontiff  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to  our  poet,  expressing  his 
wish  to  see  him,  and  to  be  of  service  to  him. 

In  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  his  Mend  Francesco 
Brum,  we  perceive  that  Petrarch  is  not  quite  so  indifferent  to  the 
flood  things  of  the  world  as  the  general  tenor  of  his  letters  would 
lt§d  us  to  imagine.  He  writes : — "  Were  I  to  say  that  I  want 
means  to  lead  the  life  of  a  canon,  I  should  be  wrong,  but  when  I 
flsy  that  my  single  self  have  more  acquaintances  than  all  the 
chapter  put  together,  and,  consequently,  that  I  am  put  to  more 
expenses  in  the  way  of  hospitality,  then  I  am  right.  This  em- 
barrassment increases  every  day,  and  my  resources  diminish.  I 
have  made  vain  efforts  to  free  myself  m>m  my  difficulties.    My 

giebend,  it  is  true,  yields  me  more  bread  and  wine  than  I  need 
r  my  own  consumption.  I  can  even  sell  some  of  it  But  my 
e^enses  are  very  considerable.  I  have  never  less  than  two 
horses,  usually  five  or  six  amanuenses.  I  have  only  three  at  this 
moment.  It  is  because  I  could  find  no  more.  Here  it  is  easier 
to  find  a  painter  than  an  amanuensis.  I  have  a  venerable  priest, 
^o  never  quits  me  when  I  am  at  church.  Sometimes  when  I 
coont  upon  dining  with  him  alone,  behold,  a  crowd  of  guests  will 
come  in.  I  muS  give  them  something  to  eat,  and  I  must  tell 
them  amusing  stories,  or  else  pass  for  being  proud  or  avaricious. 
^  I  am  desuous  to  found  a  little  oratory  for  the  ^Virgin  Mary; 
and  shall  do  so,  though  I  should  sell  or  pawn  my  books.  After 
that  I  shall  go  to  Aviffnon,  if  my  strength  permits.  If  it  does 
not,  I  shall  send  one  ofmy  people  to  the  Cardinal  Cabassole,  and 
to  you,  that  you  may  attempt  to  accomplish  what  I  have  often 
wished,  but  uselessly,  as  both  you  and  he  well  know.  If  the  holy 
father  wishes  to  stay  my  old  age,  and  put  me  into  somewhift 
better  circumstances,  as  he  appears  to  me  to  wish,  and  as  his  pre- 
decessor promised  me,  the  thing  would  be  very  easv.  Let  him  do 
as  it  may  please  him,  much,  litUe,  or  nothing ;  I  shall  be  alws^s 
content.  Only  let  him  not  say  to  me  as  Clement  YI.  used  to  do, 
'  ask  what  yon  wish  for.*  I  cannot  do  so,  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  myself  know  exactly  what  would  suit  me. 
Secondly,  if  I  were  to  demand  some  vacant  place,  it  might  be 
mven  away  before  my  demand  reached  the  feet  of  his  Holiness. 
Thirdly,  I  might  make  a  request  that  might  displease  him.    His 
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extreme  kmdiiesB  mi^t  pled^  him  to  grant  it;  and  I  ahooM  be 
made  miserable  by  obtaining  it. 

"  Let  him  gire  me,  then,  whatever  he  pleases,  whhont  waiting 
for  my  petitioning  for  it  Would  it  become  me,  at  my  years,  to  be 
a  soliicitbr  for  benefices,  having  never  been  so  in  my  youth  ?  I 
trust,  in  this  matter,  to  what  you  may  do  with  ue  Cardinal 
Sabina.  Tou  are  the  only  friends  who  remain  to  me  in  that 
ooonttT.  These  Ihirtr  years  the  Cardinal  has  given  me  marks  of 
his  a£foction  and  good-wilL  I  am  about  to  write  to  him  a  few 
words  on  the  sulgect;  and  I  shall  refer  him  to  this  letter,  to  save 
my  repeating  to  him  those  miserable  little  details  with  which  I 
should  not  detain  you,  unless  it  seemed  to  be  necessary." 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Petrarch  heard,  with  no  small  satisfee- 
lion,  of  the  conduct  of  Cardinal  Cabaasole,  at  Perugia.  When  the 
Cardinal  came  to  take  leave  of  the  Pope  the  evening  before  his 
departure  for  that  city,  he  said, "  Holy  fether,  permit  me  to  recom- 
mend Petrarch  to  you,  on  account  of  my  love  for  him.  He  is; 
indeed,  a  man  unique  imon  earth — a  true  phoenix.*'  Scarcely  was 
he  gone,  when  the  Cardinal  of  Boulogne,  making  pleasantries  on 
the  word  phosnix,  turned  into  ridicule  both  the  praises  of  Cabaasole 
and  him  who  was  their  object  Francesco  Bmni,  in  writing  to 
Petrarch  about  the  kindness  of  the  one  Cardinal,  thou^t  it 
unnecessary  to  report  the  pleasantries  of  the  other.  But  Petrarch, 
who  had  heard  of  them  from  another  quarter,  relates  them  bimself 
to  Bruni,  and  says : — **  I  am  not  astonished.  This  man  loved  me 
formerlv,  and  I  was  equally  attached  to  him.  At  present  he  hates 
me,  and  I  return  his  hatred.  Would  you  know  the  reason  of  thia 
double  change?  It  is  because  he  is  the  enemy  of  truUi,  and  I  am 
the  enemy  of  fiilsehood ;  he  dreads  the  Uberty  which  inspires  me, 
and  I  detest  the  pride  with  which  he  Ib  swollen.  If  our  fortunes 
were  equal,  tokd  if  we  were  together  in  a  free  place,  I  should  not 
call  myself  a  phoanix ;  for  that  title  ill  becomea  me ;  but  he  would 
be  an  owl.  ^uch  people  as  he  hna^e,  on  account  of  riches 
ill-acquired,  and  worse  employed,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  say 
what  they  please." 

In  the  letter  which  Bruni  wrote  to  Petrarch,  to  apprize  him  of 
Cabassole's  departure,  and  of  what  he  had  said  to  the  Pope  in  his 
fovour,  he  gave  him  notice  of  the  promotion  of  twdve  new  cardi- 
nals, whom  Gregory  had  just  installed,  with  a  view  to  balance  the 
domineering  authority  of  the  others.  '*And  I  fear,"  he  adds, 
**  that  the  Pope's  obligations  to  satiate  those  new  and  hungry 
comers  mav  retard  the  effects  of  his  good-will  towards  you." 
"Let  his  Holiness  satiate  them,"  replied  Petrarch;  "let  him 
appease  their  thirst,  which  is  more  thui  the  Tagus,  the  Pactolus, 
and  the  ocean  itself  could  do — ^I  agree  to  it;  and  let  him  not 
think  of  me.  I  am  neither  femished  nor  thirsty.  I  ahall  content 
myself  with  their  leavings,  and  with  what  the  holy  fether  maj 
thmk  meet  to  give,  if  he  deigns  to  think  of  me/' 
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J  jj^bt  Tba  Pope,  beset  by  applications  on  all  hands, 
i  to  think  of  Petrarch.  Broni  lor  a  year  disoontinned 
his  conrespondence.  His  silence  vexed  our  poet  He  wrote  to 
Fnmemoo,  saying,  "  You  do  not  write  to  me,  because  you  cannot 
eiamnnniaie  what  you  would  wish.  Yon  understand  me  ill,  and 
TOO.  do  me  ixyustice.  I  desire  nothinff,  and  I  hope  &r  nothing 
oat  an  eMT  death.  Nothing  is  nuire  ridiculous  than  an  old  mans 
Cfvioe;  uoogh  nottiing  is  more  common.    It  is  like  a  voyager 

*^ '  \  to  heap  up  piovisions  fi>r  his  voyage  when  he  sees  >ii™a<>lf 
the  end  of  it  The  holy  &ther  has  written  me  a 
ig  letter :  is  not  that  suffioent  for  me  ?  I  have  not  a 
doobt  of  Ids  good-will  towards  me,  but  he  is  encompassed  by 
people  who  thwart  his  intentionB,  Would  that  those  persons 
eoiib  know  how  much  I  despise  them,  and  how  much  I  prefer  my 
■ediociity  to  the  vain  grandeur  which  renders  them  so  proud ! " 
After  a  tirade  against  his  enemies  in  purple,  evidently  some  of 
d»  Gardinals,  he  reproaches  Bruni  for  having  dwelt  so  long  for 
hen  in  the  Ol-smdling  Avignon ;  he  exhorts  him  to  leave  it,  and 
to  eoae  and  end  his  days  at  Florence.  He  says  that  he  does  not 
vzifte  to  the  Pope  for  fear  of  appearing  to  remind  him  of  his  pro- 
"  I  have  received,"  he  adds,  "  his  letter  and  Apostolic 
i;  I  b^you  to  communicate  to  his  Holiness,  in  the  clearest 
;  that  I  wish  for  no  more." 

From  IUb  period  Petransh  s  health  was  never  re-established. 
Ha  was  laogmahing  with  wishes  to  repair  to  Perugia,  and  to  see 
Us  dear  haSad  Uis  Cardinal  Gabassole.  At  the  commencement 
of  ^dng  he  mounted  a  horse,  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  support 
the  jomney ;  but  his  weakness  was  such  that  he  could  only  ridea 
Inr  steps.  He  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  expressing  his  regrets,  but 
leems  to  eonsole  himself  by  recalling  to  his  old  friend  the  days 
tfa^  had  spent  together  at  Vaucluse,  and  their  l^mg  walks,  in 
wmch  they  often  strayed  so  fieur,  that  the  servant  who  came  to  seek 
frr  them  and  to  announce  that  dinner  was  ready  oould  not  find 
thffWi  till  the  evening. 

It  appears  from  this  episile  that  our  poet  had  a  general  dislike 
to  caiduials.  *'  You  are  not,"  he  tells  Cabassole,  *'  like  most  of 
your  brethren,  whose  heads  are  turned  by  a  bit  of  red  cloth  so  far 
as  to  forget  that  tiiey  are  mortal  men.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
m  if  honours  rendered  you  more  humble,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  yoa  would  change  your  mode  of  thinking  if  they  were  to  put 
a  crown  on  your  head."  The  good  Cardinal,  whom  Petrarch 
pamta  in  sach  pW«i^g  colours,  could  not  accustom  himself  to  the 
ciimale  of  Italy.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  there  when  he  fell  ill, 
and  died  on  the  26th  of  August  in  the  same  year. 

Of  all  the  friends  whom  Petrarch  had  had  at  Avignon,  he  had 
now  none  left  but  Mattheus  le  Long,  Archdeacon  of  Ldefle,  with 
whom  his  ties  of  friendship  had  subsisted  ever  since  uey  had 
iladied  together  at  Bologna.    From  hjaa  he  received  a  letter  on 
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the  5tli  of  Jannaxy,  1372,  and  in  his  answer,  dated  the  same  day 
at  Padua,  he  gives  this  picture  of  his  condition,  and  of  the  life 
which  he  led: — 

**  You  ask  about  mj  condition — ^it  is  this.  I  am,  thanks  to 
God,  sufficiently  tranqml,  and  free,  unless  I  deceive  myself,  from 
all  the  passions  of  my  youth.  I  enjo3^ed  good  health  for  a  long 
time,  but  for  two  years  past  I  have  become  infirm.  Frequently, 
those  aroimd  me  have  believed  me  dead,  but  I  live  still,  and 
pretty  much  the  same  as  you  have  known  me.  I  could  have 
mounted  higher ;  but  I  wished  not  to  do  so,  since  every  elevation 
is  suspicious.  I  have  acquired  many  friends  and  a  good  many 
books :  I  have  lost  my  health  and  many  friends ;  I  nave  spent 
some  time  at  Venice.  At  present  I  am  at  Padua,  where  I  perfonn 
the  functions  of  can(m.  I  esteem  myself  happy  to  have  quitted 
Venice,  on  account  of  that  war  which  has  been  declared  between 
that  Republic  and  the  Lord  of  Padua.  At  Venice  I  should  have  been 
suspected :  here  I  am  caressed.  I  pass  the  creater  part  of  the 
year  in  the  country,  which  I  always  prefer  to  me  town.  I  repose, 
I  write,  I  think ;  so  you  see  that  my  way  of  life  and  my  pleasures 
are  the  same  as  in  my  youth.  Havmg  studied  so  long,  it  is 
astonishing  that  I  have  learnt  so  little.  I  hate  nobody,  X  envy 
nobody.  In  that  first  season  of  life  which  is  full  of  error  and 
presumption,  I  despised  all  the  world  except  myself.  In  middle 
life,  I  despised  only  mjrself.  In  my  aged  years,  I  despise  all  the 
world,  and  mjBelf  most  of  all.  I  fear  only  those  whom  I  love. 
I  desire  only  a  good  end.  I  dread  a  company  of  valets  like  a 
troop  of  robbers.  I  i^ould  have  none  at  all,  if  m^  age  and 
weakness  permitted  me.  I  am  £Edn  to  shut  myself  up  m  conceal- 
ment,  for  I  cannot  endure  visits ;  it  is  an  honour  which  displeases 
and  wears  me  out  Amidst  the  Euganean  hills  I  have  built  a 
small  but  neaX  mansion,  where  I  reckon  on  passing  quietlv  the 
rest  of  my  days,  having  always  before  my  eyes  my  dead  or  absent 
friends.  To  4ionceal  nothing  from  you,  I  have  been  sought  after 
by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  France,  who  have 
aven  me  pressing  invitations,  but  I  have  constantiy  declined 
tiiem,  preferring  my  liberty  to  everything.'* 

In  this  letter,  Petrarch  speaks  of  a  sha^  war  that  had  arisen 
between  Venice  and  Padua.  A  Gascon,  named  Rainier,  who 
commanded  the  troops  of  Venice,  having  thrown  bridges  over 
the  Brenta,  established  his  camp  at  Abano,  whence  he  sent  de- 
tachments to' ravage  the  lands  of  Padua.  Petrarch  was  in  great 
alarm ;  for  Arqua  is  only  two  leagues  frt>m  Abano.  He  set  out 
on  the  16th  of  November  for  Padua,  to  put  himself  and  his 
books  under  protection.  A  friend  at  Verona  wrote  to  him» 
saying,  "  Only  write  your  name  over  the  door  of  your  house, 
and  fear  nothing ;  it  will  be  your  safeguard."  The  advice,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  absurd.  Amons  the  pillaging 
soldiery  there  were  thousands  who  could  not  have  read  the 
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poet's  name  if  they  had  seen  it  written,  and  of  those  who 
were  accomplished  enough  to  read,  probably  many  who  would 
hxve  thou^t  Petrarch  as  fit  to  be  plondered  as  another  man. 
Ptetmch,  uerefore,  sensibly  replied,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  trust 
them.  Mars  respects  not  Uie  mvourites  of  the  Muses ;  I  have  no 
enish  idea  of  my  name,  as  that  it  would  shelter  me  from  the  furies 
of  war."  He  was  even  in  pain  about  his  domestics,  whom  he  left 
St  Arqni,  and  who  joined  him  some  days  afterwards. 

Pandolfo  Malatesta,  learning  what  was  passing  in  the  Paduan 
ieizitoxy,  and  the  danger  to  which  Petrarch  was  exposed,  sent  to 
offer  hnn  his  horses,  and  an  escort  to  conduct  huu  to  Pesaro, 
which  was  at  that  time  his  residence.  He  was  Lord  of  Pesaxo 
s&d  Fossombrone.  The  envoy  of  Pandolfo  found  our  poet  at 
Bsdoa,  and  used  every  argument  to  second  his  Lord's  invitation; 
bat  Petrarch  excused  Imnself  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
heshh,  the  insecurity  of  the  highways,  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  Besides,  he  said  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  him  to 
leave  Pfedna  in  the  present  circumstances,  and  that  it  would 
ei^ose  him  to  the  suspicion  of  cowardice,  which  he  never 
deserved. 

Ftodolfo  earnestly  solicited  from  Petnirch  a  copy  of  his  Italian 
woKks.  Our  poet  in  answer  says  to  him,  "  I  have  sent  to  yeu  by 
joar  messenger  these  trifles  which  were  the  amusement  of  my 
yxmth.  They  have  need  of  all 'your  indulgence.  It  is  shameful 
for  an  old  man  to  send  yon  things  of  this  nature ;  but  you  have 
csmesUy  asked  for  them,  and  can  I  refuse  you  anything  ?  With 
what  grace  could  I  deny  von  verses  which  are  current  in  the 
streets,  and  are  in  the  mouth  of  all  the  world,  who  prefer  them  to 
tiie  more  solid  compositions  that  I  have  produced  in  my  riper 
years?"  This  letter  is  dated  at  Padua,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1873.    Pandolfo  Malatesta  died  a  short  time  after  receiving  it. 

Several  Powers  interfered  to  mediate  peace  between  Venice 
snd  Psdna,  but  their  negotiations  ended  in  nothing,  the  spirits  of 
both  belligerents  were  so  embittered.  The  Pope  had  sent  as  his 
mmcio  m  this  purpose  a  young  professor  of  law,  named 
Uguzzone  da  Thiene,  who  was  acquainted  with  Petrarch.  Ho 
lodlged  with  our  poet  when  he  came  to  Padua,  and  he  communl- 
csled  to  him  some  critical  remarks  which  had  been  written  at 
Avignon  on  Petrarch's  letter  to  Pope  Urban  V.,  congratulating 
Inm  on  his  retam  to  Rome.  A  French  monk  of  the  order  of  St 
Bernard  passed  for  the  author  of  this  work.  As  it  spoke  irre- 
Tently  of  Italy,  it  stirred  up  the  bile  of  Petrarch,  and  made  him 
nsome  the  pen  with  his  siddy  hadd.  Hi3  answer  to  the  offensive 
nodnetion  glows  with  anger,  and  is  harsh  even  to  abusiveness. 
He  declaims,  as  usual,  in  fiivour  of  Italy,  which  he  adored,  and 
a^idnst  FhuBce,  which  he  disliked. 

After  a  suspension  the  war  was  again  conducted  with  fury,  till 
at  last  m  pesoe  was  signed  at  Venice  on  the  11th  of  September, 
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1878.  The  eonditions  were  haid  and  hnmiliniing  to  the  chief  of 
Padna.  The  third  artide  ordained  that  he  ahoold  come  in  persoo, 
or  send  his  son,  to  ask  pardon  of  the  Venetian  BepnbHc  for  Uie 
insults  he  had  offered  her,  and  swear  inrnJahle  fioelily  to  her. 
The  Gazrara  sent  his  son  Francesco  NoveUo,  and  requested 
Petrarch  to  accompany  him.  Onr  poet  had  no  |preat  wish  to  do 
so,  and  had  too  good  an  ezcnse  in  uie  state  of  his  health,  which 
was  stfll  very  fluctuating,  but  the  Piince  in^ortooed  him»  and  he 
thought  that  he  could  not  refine  a  &vour  to  such  a  Mend. 

Francesco  Novello,  accompanied  by  Betrazoh,  aaul  by  a  great 
suite  of  Paduan  gentlemen,  arrived  at  Yeniee  on  Ihe  d7ai  of 
September,  where  they  were  well  received,  espeoialiy  the  poek 
On  the  following  day  the  chiefe  of  the  maiden  city  gave  him  a 
public  audience.  But,  whether  the  mijesly  of  &e  VenetiaB 
Senate  affected  Petrarch,  or  his  illness  returned  by  accident,  so  it 
was  that  he  could  not  deliver  the  speech  whidi  he  had  prepared, 
for  his  memory  failed  him.  But  the  universal  desire  to  hear  him 
induced  the  Senators  to  postpone  their  sitthig  to  the  following 
day.  He  then  spoke  with  energy,  and  was  extremely  applauded^ 
Franceso  Novello  begged  pardon,  and  took  the  oath  of  ndelity. 

Francesco  da  Carrara  loved  and  revered  Petrarch,  and  used  to 
go  frequently  to  see  him  without  ceremony  in  his  small  mamnon 
at  Arqu4.  The  Prince  one  day  complained  to  him  that  he  had 
written  for  all  the  world  excepting  himRelf  Petrarch  l^ou^t 
long  and  seriously  about  what  he  should  compose  that  mi^t 
please  the  Carrara;  but  the  task  was  embarraning.  Topraiae 
him  directly  mi^t  seem  sycophantish  and  fulsome  to  the  Prince 
himself.  To  censure  him  would  be  still  more  indelicate.  To 
escape  the  difficulty,  he  projected  a  treatise  <m  the  best  mode  of 
governing  a  State,  and  on  the  qualities  required  in  the  person  who 
has  such  a  charge.  This  sul^ect  finrnicuied  occasion  for  giving 
indirect  praises,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  pointing  out  some 
defects  whidi  he  had  remarked  in  his  patronhs  government. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some  exceUent  maxims  re- 
specting government  in  this  treatise,  and  that  it  was  a  landaMe 
work  for  the  fourteenth  century.  But  since  that  period  the 
subject  has  been  so  often  discussed  by  minds  of  the  first  order, 
that  we  should  look  in  vain  into  Petrarch's  Essay  for  any  truths 
that  have  escaped  tiieir  observation.  Nature  offers  herself  in 
virgin  beauty  to  the  primitive  poet  But  abstract  trudi  comes 
not  to  tiie  philosopher,  till  she  has  heea  tried  by  the  test  of 
time. 

After  his  return  from  Venice,  Petrarch  only  languished.  A 
low  fover,  that  undermined  his  constitution,  left  him  but  short 
intervals  of  health,  but  made  no  change  in  his  mode  of  hfo ;  he 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  reading  or  writing.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  he  ccnnposed  any  woric  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1374.    A  few  letters  to  JBoecaccio  are  all  that  can  be 
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tnM»d  to  his  pen  during  that  period.  Their  date  is  not  marked 
m  tiiem,  bnt  they  were  certainly  written  shortly  before  his  death. 
None  of  them  possess  any  particular  interest,  excepting  that 
ahrajB  in  which  he  mentions  the  Decameron. 

It  seems  at  first  si^t  not  a  little  astonishing  that  Petrarch, 
who  had  been  on  terms  of  the  strictest  friendship  with  Boccaccio 
for  twenty-four  years,  should  never  tOl  now  have  read  his  best 
woik.  l^y  did  not  Boccaccio  send  him  his  Decameron  long 
before  ?  The  solution  of  this  question  must  be  made  by  ascribing 
the  circumstance  to  the  author's  sensitive  respect  for  the  austerely 
moral  character  of  our  poet. 

It  is  not  known  by  what  accident  the  Decameron  fell  into 
Pietrareh's  hands,  during  the  heat  of  the  war  between  Venice  and 
Padua.  Even  then  his  occupations  did  not  permit  him  to  peruse 
a  thoroughly ;  he  only  sli^Oy  ran  through  it,  after  which  he  says 
In  his  letter  to  Boccaccio,  "  I  have  not  read  your  book  with  sum- 
CMDt  attention  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it;  but  it  has  given 
me  great  pleasure.  That  which  is  too  free  in  the  work  is  suffi- 
ciently excusable  for  the  age  at  which  you  wrote  it,  for  its  elegant 
hmgnage,  for  the  levity  of  the  subject,  for  the  class  of  readers  to 
iHiom  it  is  suited.  Besides,  in  the  midst  of  much  gay  and  plajful 
Blatter,  several  grave  and  pious  thou^ts  are  to  be  found.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  I  have  been  particularly  struck  by  the 
b^imiing  and  the  end.  The  description  which  you  give  of  the 
■t&  of  our  country  during  the  plague,  appeared  to  me  most  true 
end  most  pathetic.  The  story  whidi  forms  the  conclusion  made 
ao  vhrid  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  wished  to  get  it  by  heart,  in 
Ofder  to  repeat  it  to  some  of  my  friends." 

Petrarch,  perceiving  that  this  touching  story  of  Griseldis  made 
an  impression  on  all  &e  world,  had  an  idea  of  translating  it  into 
Ltatin,  for  those  who  knew  not  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  following 
anecdote  respecting  it  is  told  by  Petrarch  himself: — "  One  of  his 
friends,  a  man  of  Imowledge  and  intellect,  undertook  to  read  it  to  a 
company;  but  he  had  haHly  got  into  the  midst  of  it,  when  his 
tears  would  not  permit  him  to  continue.  Again  he  tried  to  restmie 
flie  reading,  but  with  no  better  success." 

Another  friend  frt>m  Verona  having  heard  what  had  be&Ilen 
the  Psdnan,  wished  to  try  the  same  experiment ;  he  took  up  the 
eompoeition,  and  read  it  aloud  from  beginning  to  end  without  the 
mnaflest  change  of  voice  or  countenance,  and  said,  in  returning 
the  book,  "  It  must  be  owned  that  this  is  a  touching  story,  and  I 
ehonld  have  wept,  also,  if  I  believed  it  to  be  true ;  but  it  is  clearly 
a  foble.  There  never  was  and  there  never  will  be  such  a  woman 
as  Griseldis."* 

This  letter,  which  Petrarch  sent  to  Boccaccio,  accompanied  by 

«  Thto  to  Ch«  11017  of  tlM  ffttknt  GriMl,  which  It  ftmiitor  in  ainost  erery  laa- 
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a  Latin  translation  of  his  story,  is  dated,  in  a  MS.  of  the  French 
King's  library,  the  8th  of  June,  1374.  It  is  perhaps,  the  last  letter 
which  he  ever  wrote.  He  complains  in  it  of  "mischievous 
people,  who  opened  packets  to  read  the  letters  contained  in  tliem, 
and  copied  what  they  pleased.  Proceeding  in  their  licence,  they 
even  spared  themselves  the  trouble  of  transcription,  and  kept  the 
packets  themselves."  Petrarch,  indignant  at  those  violators  of 
the  rights  and  confidence  of  society,  took  the  resolution  of  uniting 
no  more,  and  bade  adieu  to  his  fiiends  and  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, "  Valete  amici,  valete  epistolffi." 

Petrarch  died  a  very  short  time  after  despatching  this  letter. 
His  biographers  and  contemporary  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  day  of  liis  demise,  but  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
the  18th  of  July.  Many  writers  of  his  life  tell  us  that  he  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  Lombardo  da  Serigo,  whom  Philip  Villani 
and  Gianozzo  Manetti  make  their  authority  for  an  absurd  tra- 
dition connected  with  his  death.  They  pretend  that  when  ho 
breathed  his  last  several  persons  saw  a  white  cloud,  like  tlie 
smoke  of  incense,  rise  to  the  roof  of  his  chamber,  where  it 
stopped  for  some  time  and  then  vanished,  a  miracle,  they  add, 
cleaiiy  proving  that  his  soul  was  acceptable  to  God,  and  ascended 
to  heaven.  Giovajini  Manzini  gives  a  different  account.  Ho 
says  that  Petrarch's  people  found  him  in  his  library,  sitting  with 
his  head  reclining  on  a  book.  Having  often  seen  him  in  tms  at- 
titude, they  were  not  alarmed  at  first ;  but,  soon  finding  that  he 
exhibited  no  signs  of  life,  they  gave  way  to  their  sorrow.  Ac- 
cording to  Domenico  Aretino,  who  was  much  attached  to  Petrarch, 
and  was  at  that  time  at  Padua,  so  that  he  may  be  regarded  as 
good  authority,  Ins  death  was  occasioned  by  apoplexy. 

The  news  of  his  decease  made  a  deep  impression  throughout 
Italy ;  and,  in* the  first  instance,  at  Arqua  and  Padua,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Euganean  hills.    Their  people  hastened  in  crowds  to 

Eay  their  last  duties  to  tlie  man  who  had  honoured  their  countcv 
y  his  residence.  Francesco  da  Carrara  repaired  to  Arqua  uith 
all  his  nobility  to  assist  at  his  obsequies.  The  Bishop  went 
thither  with  his  chapter  and  with  all  liis  cler^,  and  the  common 
people  flocked  together  to  share  in  the  general  mourning. 

^e  body  of  Petrarch,  clad  in  red  satin,  which  was  the  dress 
of  the  canons  of  Padua,  supported  by  sixteen  doctors  on  a  bier 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold  bordered  with  ermine,  was  carried  to 
the  parish  church  of  Arqua,  which  was  fitted  up  in  a  manner 
siiitaole  to  the  ceremony.  After  the  funeral  oration  had  been 
pronounced  by  Bonaventiu-a  da  Praga,  of  the  order  of  the  hermits 
of  St.  Augustin,  the  corpse  was  inteiTcd  in  a  chapel  which  Pe* 
trorch  himself  had  erected  in  the  parish  church  in  nonour  of  tho 
Virgin.  A  short  time  afterwards,  Francesco  Brossano,  having 
caused  a  tomb  of  marble  to  be  raised  on  £Dar  pillars  opposite 
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<  .  the  same  chnrch,  transferred  the  hody  to  that  spot,  and  en- 
ured over  it  an  epitaph  in  some  had  Latin  lines,  the  rhyming 
:  which  is  Uieir  greatest  merit.    In  the  year  1637,  Paul  Valde- 
.  'clii,  proprietor  of  the  house  and  grounds  of  Petrarch  at  Arqua, 
■  .ttsed  a  host  of  hronze  to  be  placed  above  his  mausoleum. 

In  the  year  1630,  his  monument  was  violated  by  some  sacri- 

i»  !ioaB  thieves,  who  carried  off  some  of  his  bones  for  the  sake  of 

•  Jing  them.    The  Senate  of  Venice  severelv  punished  the  de* 

Tiqaents,  and  by  their  decree  upon  the  suoject  testified  their 

.1..*^  respect  for  the  remains  of  this  great  man. 

The  moment  the  poet's  will  was  opened,  Brossano,  his  heir, 
hjnitened  to  forward  to  his  friends  the  Htde  legacies  which  had 
ooen  left  them :  among  the  rest  his  fifty  florins  to  Boccaccio.  The 
uinwer  of  that  most  interesting  man  is  characteristic  of  his  sensi- 
'  tiitv,  whilst  it  unhappily  shows  him  to  be  approaching  the  close  of 
*.'ji  fife  (for  he  survived  Petrarch  but  a  year),  in  pain  and  extreme 
ri»/bili^.  "  My  first  impulse,"  he  savs  to  Brossano,  "  on  hearing  of 
'he  decease  of  my  master,"  so  he  always  denominated  our  poet, 
was  to  have  hastened  to  his  tomb  to  bid  him  my  last  adieu,  and 
rn  mix  my  tears  with  yours.  But  ever  since  I  lectured  in  pub- 
b**  on  the  Divina  Gommedia  of  Dante,  which  is  now  ten  monlhs, 
I  have  suffered  under  a  malady  which  has  so  weakened  and 
••>:aiiged  me,  that  you  would  not  recognise  me.  I  have  totally 
i*nt  &e  stoutness  and  complexion  which  I  had  when  you  saw  me 
a?  Venice.  My  leanness  is  extreme,  my  sight  is  dim,  my  hands 
«>uke,  and  my  knees  totter,  so  that  I  can  hardly  drag  myself  to 
:ay  conntry-house  at  Certaldo.  where  I  only  languish.  After  read- 
.ng  your  letter,  I  wept  a  whole  night  for  my  dear  master,  not  on 
hu  own  account,  for  his  piety  permits  us  not  to  doubt  that  he  is 
Oijw  happy,  but  for  myself  and  for  his  fiiends  whom  he  has  left 
in  this  world,  like  a  vessel  in  a  stormy  sea  \iithout  a  pilot.  By 
ny  pwn  gnef  I  judge  of  yours,  and  of  that  of  Tullia,  my  beloved 
;rirter,  your  worthv  spous^.  I  envy  Arqu&  the  happiness  of  hold- 
-4  dieposited  in  her  soil  him  whose  heart  was  tne  abode  of  the 
Mioses,  and  the  sanctuary  of  philosophy  and  eloquence.  That 
\iJliLge,  scarcely  known  to  Padua,  will  henceforth  be  famed 
TArougfaout  the  world.  Men  will  respect  it  like  Mount  Pausilippo 
fiir  containing  the  ashes  of  Virgil,  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  ibr 
poflsessinff  the  tomb  of  Ovid,  and  Smyrna  for  its  being  believed 
to  be  the  ourial-place  of  Homer."  Among  other  things,  Boccaccio 
imfnirea  what  has  become  of  his  divine  poem  entitled  Africa,  and 
wither  it  had  been  committed  to  the  flames,  a  &te  with  which 
Pelrarch,  from  excess  of  delicacy,  often  threatened  his  compo- 


From  this  letter  it  appears  that  this  epic,  to  which  he  owed 
ihe  laorel  and  no  small  part  of  his  living  reputation,  had  not  yet 
been  published,  with  the  exception  of  thirty-four  verses,  which 
had  appeared  at  Naples  through  the  indiscretion  of  Barbatus. 
Botfcaecio  said  that  Fetrarch  kept  it  continually  locked  up,  and 
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had  been  sereial  times  inclined  to  bnxn  it.  The  anthor  of  &e 
Decameron  himself  did  not  long  survive  his  master ;  he  died  the 
21st  of  December,  1875. 

r  Petrarch  so  hx  snoceeded  in  deaang  the  road  to  the  study  oi 
antiquities,  as  to  deserve  the  title  which  he  justly  retains  of  lh 
I  restorer  of  classical  learning;  nor  did  his  oithusiasm  for  andait 
monuments  prevent  him  frran  describing  them  with  critical  taite 
.  He  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  geography  by  his  Itineranm 
'  Syiiacum.  That  science  had  been  paitially  revived  in  the  $ce 
ceding  century,  by  the  publication  of  Marco  Polo's  travels,  tfil 
journeys  to  distant  countries  had  been  accomplished  morefti* 
quently  than  before,  not  only  bv  religious  missionaries,  but  )ff 
pilgrims  who  travelled  from  purely  rational  curiosity :  but  botk«: 
these  classes  of  travellers,  especially  the  reUgLonists,  dealt  j» 
f usely  in  the  marvellous ;  and  their  falsehoods  were  further  a 
aggerated  by  copyists,  who  wished  to  profit  by  the  sale  of  MSl^ 
describing  their  adventures.  As  an  instance  of  the  doubtful 
wonders  related  by  wayfeuing  men,  may  be  noticed  what  is  toU^ 
Octorico  da  Pordenone,  who  met,  at  Trebizond,  with  a  man  it ' 
had  trained  four  thousand  partridges  to  follow  him  on  journeys  ^' 
three  days  together,  who  gathered  around  like  chickens  when  ^ 
slept,  and  wlm  returned  home  after  he  had  sold  to  the  £mp4»' 
as  many  of  them  as  his  imperial  nugesty  chose  to  select 

His  treatise,  "  De  Bemediis  utriusque  Fortunn  "  (On  it- 
Remedies  for  both  Extremes  of  I\)rtnne)  was  one  of  his  gn* 
tmdertakincs  in  the  solitude  of  Yaucluse,  though  it  was  a* 
finished  tilf  many  years  afkerwards,  when  it  was  dedicated  to  Am 
Correggio.  Here  he  borrows,  of  course,  largely  from  the  ancieiiF 
at  the  same  time  he  treats  us  to  some  observations  on  huoi^ 
nature  sufficiently  original  to  keep  his  work  tram  the  dzyneai-' 
plagiarism. 

His  treatise  on  "  A  Solitary  Life  "  was  written  as  an  apoltp 
for  his  own  love  of  retirement — ^retix^ament,  not  sohtude,  I' 
Petrarch  had  the  spdal  feeling  too  stronj^y  in  his  nature  to  dear 
a  perfect  hermitage.  He  loved  to  have  a  fidend  now  and  tk-' 
beside  him,  to  whom  he  might  say  how  sweet  is  solitude.  Est' 
his  deepest  retirement  in  the  **  shut-up  valley  "  was  oooasioD4>' 
visited  by  dear  friends,  with  whom  his  discourse  was  so  interestit 
that  they  wandered  in  the  woods  so  long  and  so  far,  that  ft* 
servant  could  not  find  them  to  announce  that  their  dinner  fv* 
ready.  In  his  rapturous  praise  of  living  alone,  our  poet,  tbd^ 
fore,  says  more  than  he  sincerely  meant;  he  liked  retirement, v 
be  sure,  but  then  it  was  with  somebody  within  reach  of  him,  if 
the  young  lady  in  Miss  Porter's  novel,  who  was  fond  of  solitot^ 
and  walked  much  in  Hyde  Park  by  herself;  with  hoc  footmaa^ 
hind  her. 

His  treatise,  "  De  Otio  Beligiosomm,"  was  written  in  19^ 
after  an  agreeable  visit  to  his  brotiier,  who  was  a  monk.  It  il 
^.ommendation  of  the  monastic  life.    He  may  be  found,  I  # 
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•:,  toflmggeniB  &e  blessing  of  that  mode  of  life  which,  in  pM>- 
:  stum  to  oiar  inoreaflmg  activity  and  intelHgenoe,  has  (nink  la 
^  efltimaiionof  Protestant  society,  so  diat  we  cinnpare  the  wlMie 
-fokish  fraternity  with  the  dzones  in  a  hire,  an  ignayum  peeos, 
4aai  the  otibflr  bees  axe  xight  in  expelling, 
thoa^  I  shall  lurwer  pr^end  to  be  the  tranEdator  of  Petrarch, 
nooilnot,  after  wxiting  his  Lile,  from  giving  a  sxnoere  accoant 
^the  iajyresBion  which  his  poetry  princes  on  mj  mind.  I 
nre  sfcodied  the  lialiBn  language  with  assiduity,  thoogh  perhaps 
4  a  kter  peraod  of  my  life  than  enables  the  ear  to  heper/BcUf 
•cBsiiiveio  its  haxmony,  fer  it  is  in  youth,  nay,  almost  in  chil£ 
'4od  alone,  that  the  melody  and  fencitoUB  eiqnessions  of  any 
'ogae  oan  touch  our  deepest  sensibility ;  but  stdl  I  have  studied 
/.with  paina — ^I  believe  I  can  thocong^ly  iqspreciate  Dante;  I 
-«pcreeiTe  nmcfa  in  Petrarch  that  is  elevated  and  tender; 
-ad  I  approach  the  anljeet  unccsisoioos  of  the  slightos'^^  splenetic 


r  to  calling  him  the  first  of  modem  poets  who  refined 
aid  dignified  the  language  of  love.  Dante  had  certainly  set  him 
Uie  aumple.  It  is  true  that,  compared  wi&  his  brothers  of  das- 
'igJ  antiquity  in  love-poetry,  he  iq>pears  like  an  Abel  of  puri^ 
ft  ring  innocent  incense  at  the  side  of  so  many  Cains  making  their 
vnai  saeoficea.  Tibnlhis  alone  anticipates  his  tenderness.  At 
teaone  tone,  while  Petrarch  is  purer  than  those  classical  loven, 
te  is  never  se  natural  as  they  sometimes  are  when  their  passages 
»«  ksst  ofcjeetionaUe,  and  the  sun-bursts  of  his  real,  manly,  and 
QShoil  human  love  seem  to  me  often  to  come  to  us  struggling 
-itf^n^  the  clouds  of  Platonism. 

I  vill  not  eacpatiato  on  the  concetH  that  may  be  objected  to  in 
KMay  of  his  souiets,  fer  th^  axe  so  often  in  sudi  close  con- 
tmUm  widi  ezanisitely  fine  thoughts,  that,  in  tearing  away  tlie 
^hI,  we  might  be  in  om^er  of  snappiog  the  fiowor. 

I M  htHe  inclined,  be^des,  to  dweU  on  Petrarch's  fauHs  with 
w  lahna  dilation  of  vision  which  sees  in  the  dark  what  would 
^aqie  other  eyes  in  daylifribt,  for,  if  I  could  make  out  the  strongest 
^^ml  csae  againaC  him,  I  should  stfll  have  to  answer  this  aaes- 
^,  **  How  comes  it  that  Petrarch^s  poetry,  in  spite  of  all  uiese 
^%  baa  been  the  fennovrito  of  the  world  for  neaiiy  five  hundred 

60  ationg  a  regard  for  Petrarch  is  rooted  in  the  mind  of  Italy, 
^  his  renown  haa  grown  up  Hke  an  oak  whidi  has  reached 
mtority  amidst  the  storms  dT  ages,  and  fears  not  decay  from 
^n6tni%  oentmies.  One  ef  the  Mgh  charms  of  his  poetical  ka- 
*nige  is  its  pfore  and  mating  melody,  a  charm  untnmsferable  to 
^  more  northern  tongue. 

Kg  oonfinrmstion  of  words  will  charm  the  ear  unless  tiiey  bring 
^tet  Ifaou^ts  of  oorre^onding  sweetness  to  the  mind ;  nor 
''^'§m  motH  tmmovh  v&xnA  ^mnm  be  changed  into  poetry  iff 


aaxn 
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they  were  set  to  the  music  of  the  Spheres.    It  is  scarcely  m  - 

tttxy  to  say  that  Petrarch  has  intellectaal  graces  of  thought  -: 

spiritual  fdidties  of  diction,  without  which  his  tactics  in  them: 

^  nwrch  of  words  would  he  a  worthless  skilL  1. 

The  love  of  Petrarch  was  misplaced,  hut  its  utterance  wait 
once  80  fervid  and  delicate,  and  its  enthusiasm  so  enduring.  ' 
the  purest  minds  feel  justified  in  abstracting  from  their  coi 
ration  the  unhappiness  of  the  attachment,  and  attending  ol 
its  devout  fidelify.    Among  his  deepest  admirers  we  uiall  . 
women  of  virtue  above  suspicion,  who  are  willing  to  forgetj 
liaxira  bein^  married,  or  to  forgive  the  circumstance  for  the 
quence  of  his  courtship  and  the  unwavering  faith  of  his  affect 
Nor  is  this  predilection  for  Petrarch  the  result  of  female  vi 
and  the  mere  love  of  homage.    No ;  it  is  a  wise  instinctive 
/  sciousness  in  women  that  the  offer  of  love  to  them,  without  en< 
siasm,  refinement,  and  constancy,  is  of  no  value  at  alL     Wii 
'  these  qualities  in  their  wooers,  tiiey  are  the  slaves  of  the 
sex.    It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  are  grateful  to 
for  holding  up  the  perfect  image  of  a  lover,  and  that  they 
him  as  a  friend  to  that  passion,  on  the  delicacy  and  constani 
which  the  happiness,  the  most  hallowed  ties,  and  the  very 
tinuance  of  the  species  depend. 

In  modem  Italian  criticism  there  are  two  schools  of  taste, 
respective  partizans  may  be  called  the  Petrarchists  and  the  L 
lists.  The  latter  allege  that  Petrarch's  amatory  poetry,  fromj 
platouic  and  mystic  character,  was  best  suited  to  the 
cloisters,  of  dreaming  voluptuaries,  and  of  men  living 
tyrannical  Governments,  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
pressed  and  dissuised.  The  genius  of  Dante,  on  the  other  hi 
they  say,  apneas  to  all  that  is  bold  and  natural  in  the  hi 
breast,  and  they  trace  the  grand  revival  of  his  popularity  in 
own  times  to  the  re-awakened  spirit  of  liberty.  On  this  side  of 
question  the  nfost  eminent  Italian  schokrs  and  poets  are 
ranged.  The  most  gifted  man  of  that  country  with  whom  I 
ever  personally  acquainted,  Ugo  Foscolo,  was  a  vehement . 
ist.  Yet  his  copious  memory  was  well  stored  with  many  a  _ 
of  Petrarch,  which  he  could  repeat  by  heart;  and  with  aU 
Danteism,  he  infused  the  deepest  tones  of  admiration  into 
recitation  of  the  Petrarchan  sonnets. 

And  altogether,  Foscolo,  though  a  cautious,  is  a  candid 
ef  our  poet.    He  says,  "  The  harmonv,  elegance,  and  perfc 
of  hi3  poetry  are  the  result  of  long  labour;  but  its  original 
ceptions  ana  pathos  always  sprang  from  the  sudden  inspirati< 
a  deep  and  powerful  passion.    By  an  attentive  perusal  of  all 
writings  of  Petrarch,  it  may  be  reduced  almost  to  a  certainty 
by  dwelling  perpetually  on  the  same  ideas,  and  by  aUov  ' 
mind  to  prey  incessantly  on  itself,  the  whole  train  of  his 
and  reflectianB  acquired  one  strong  character  and  tone. 
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,^^^,       eyer  able  to  suppress  tliem  for  a  time,  they  returned  to 
thoc^T-l^'ith  increased  violence;  that,  to  tranquillize  this  agitated 
in  thelof  his  mind,  he,  in  the  first  instance,  communicated  in  a  free 
loose  manner  all  that  he  thought  and  felt,  in  his  correspond- 
^^^vfwith  his  intimate  friends;  that  he  aftervards  reduced  these 
ir.r<r*.ktives,  with  more  order  and  description,  into  Latin  verse; 
|thatr  he,  lasdy,  perfected  them  wim  a  greater  profusion  of 
try  and  more  ait  in  his  Italian  poeti^',  the  composition  of 
1  at  first  served  only,  as  he  frequently  says,  to  divert  and 
ate  all  his  afflictions.    We  may  tiius  understand  the  perfect 
brd  which  prevails  in  Petrarch's  poetry  between  Nature  and 
[between  die  accuracy  of  fact  and  the  magic  of  invention; 
pen  depth  and  perspicuity ;  between  devouring  passion  and 
I  meditation.    It  is  precisely  because  the  poetrjr  of  Petrarch 
ally  sprang  from  the  heart  that  his  passion  never  seems  fio- 
I  or  cold,  notwithstanding  the  profuse  ornament  of  his  style, 
)  metaphysical  elevation  of  his  thoughts." 
note  Ugo  Foscolo,  because  he  is  not  only  a  writer  of  strong 
feeling  as  well  as  philosophic  judgment,  but  he  is  pre- 
Qt  in  that  Italian  critical  school  who  see  the  merits  of 
in  no  exaggerated  light,  but,  on  the  whole,  prefer  Dante 
as  a  poet.    Petrarch's  love-poetry,  Foscolo  remarks,  may 
sidered  as  the  intermediate  link  between  that  of  the  clus- 
id  the  modems.   *  *  ^  *  Petrarch  both   feels  like  the 
nt  and  philosophizes  like  the  modem  poets.      When  he 
after  the  manner  of  the  classics,  he  is  equal  to  tliem. 
»pair  of  ever  seeing  in  English  verse  a  translation  of  Po- 
l's Italian  poetry  that  sliall  be  adequate  and  popular.    The 
[  adequate,  of  course,  alwaj-s  applies  to  tlie  translation  of 
ine  poetry  in  a  subdued  sense.    It  means  the  best  that  can 
xpected,  after  makin{(  allowance  for  that  escape  of  etherial 
\  which  is  inevitable  in  the  transfer  of  poetic  Uioughts  from 
kngnage  to  another.    Tlie  word  popular  is  also  to  be  taken 
I  limited  meaning  regai^ding  all  translations.    Cowper's  ballad 
lohn  Gilpin  is  twenty  times  more  popular  than  liis  Homer ; 
|the  latter  work  is  deservedly  popukr  in  comparison  with  the 
i  of  translations  from  antiquity.    The  same  tlung  may  be  said 
^'s  Dante;  it  is,  like  Cowper's  Homer,  as  adequate  and 
r  as  translated  poetry  can  be  expected  to  be.    Yet  I  doubt 
r  of  those  poets  could  have  succeeded  so  well  with  Pc 
Lady  Dacre  has  shown  much  grace  and  ingenuity  in 
I  passages  of  our  poet  which  she  has  versified ;  but  she  could 
'transfer  into  English  those  craces  of  Petrarchan   diction, 
*  1  are  mostly  intransfer|ible.    She  could  not  bring  the  Italian 
age  along  with  her. 

not  this,  it  may  be  asked,  a  proof  that  Petrarch  is  not  so 
uie  a  poet  as  Homer  and  Dante,  since  his  charm  depends 
Tlf  Ifct  itlimiiiifr  irff  diotum  that  evaporat*  in  the  tmnsiar  from 
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to&goe  to  tongue,  more  than  on  hardy  thon^ts  that  TviH  Ilk* 
root  in  any  hu^age  to  which  they  are  transplanted  ?  In  a  g4b 
xml  view,  I  agree  with  this  proposition ;  yet,  what  we  call  hlk 
tons  diction  can  never  have  a  potent  charm  withoat  refisti 
tfaonghts,  which,  like  essential  odours,  may  be  too  impalpable  ^ 
bear  transfusion.  Bums  has  the  happiest  imaginable  Sco^ 
dieti(m ;  yet,  what  true  Scotsman  would  bear  to  see  him  done  VU' 
French?  And,  with  the  exception  of  German,  what  langoiit 
has  done  justice  to  ShaJcespeare  ? 

The  reader  must  be  a  true  Petrarchist  who  is  unconscious  d  * 
general  similarity  in  the  character  of  his  sonnets,  which,  in  ^^ 
long  perusal  of  ihem,  amounts  to  monotony.  At  the  same  tiiu. 
it  must  be  said  that  this  monotonous  similarity  impresses  tiv 
mind  of  Petrarch's  reader  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  slendeniey^ 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  poet.  Boes  he  approach  Petnutb- 
sonnets  for  the  first  time,  they  will  probably  appear  to  lum  all  i^ 
like  to  each  other  as  the  sheep  of  a  flock :  buC  when  he  beco9«^ 
more  familiar  widi  them,  he  will  perceive  an  interesting  indni 
duality  in  every  sonnet,  and  will  discriminate  their  individual  <^ 
racter  as  precisely  as  the  shepherd  can  distinguish  every  siifi' 
■haep  of  his  flock  by  its  voice  and  fiace.  It  would  be  raA«' 
tedious  to  pull  out,  one  by  one,  all  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  vor 
poet's  flock  of  soimets,  and  to  enumerate  the  varieties  of  ^'^ 
bleat;  and  though,  by  studying  the  subject  half  his  lifetime.  ' 
man  might  classify  them  by  their  main  characteristics,  he  woiil ' 
find  them  defy  a  perfect  classification,  as  they  often  blend  diffeffi-' 
qualities.  Some  of  them  have  a  imiform  expression  of  calm  «>  • 
beautiful  feeling.  Others  breathe  ardent  and  almost  hopctti 
|iassion.  Others  again  show  him  jecdous,  despondent,  or  desptr- 
mg;  sometimes  gloomily,  and  sometimes  with  touching  revc 
nation.  But  a  great  many  of  them  have  a  mixed  charadt^' 
where,  in  the  space  of  a  line,  he  passes  from  one  mood  of  utt> 
to  another.  ' 
•«  As  an  example  of  pleasing  and  calm  reflection,  I  would  < ' 
the  first  of  his  soimets,  according  to  the  order  in  which  thej  *' 
usually  printed.  It  is  singular  to  find  it  confessing  the  por 
shame  at  the  retrospect  of  so  many  years  spent. 

Voi  «h'  aaccitota  in  Hme  tpane  il  mono. 

Ye  who  shall  hear  amidst  roy  scatter'd  lays 

The  Ai^hs  with  which  I  fannM  and  fed  my  heart. 

When,  young  and  glowintf,  I  was  but  in  part 

The  man  1  am  become  in  later  days; 

Ye  who  have  marl('d  the  changes  of  my  style 

From  vain  despondency  to  hope  as  vain. 

From  him  among  you,  who  has  felt  love's  pain* 

I  hope  for  pardon,  ay,  and  pity's  smile. 

Though  cnnsclnus,  now,  my  passion  was  a  theme» 

Long,  idly  dwelt  im  bv  the  public  tongue, 

I  blush  for  all  the  vanities  IWe  sung. 

And  And  the  world's  applause  a  letting  dscaai* 
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'beMIowing  Bonnet  (exr?i)  is  such  a  gem  of  Petrarchan  and 
:  Jaime  homage  to  beauty  tluU  I  subjom  my  translation  of  it  with 
^  Host  sincere  avowal  dt  my  conscious  inahility  to  do  it  justice. 

Ib  what  ideal  warld  or  part  of  heaven 

DU  NatuM  fnd  the  modd  of  that  face 

And  ftmn.  lo  fcaught  with  lovaUnew  and  g^wtt, 

Ib  whkh,  to  our  emtkm,  the  has  given 

Her  prime  proof  of  craetiTe  power  aboTt  f 

What  fountain  oyaph  or  ndden  ever  let 

Such  lovely  txeaees  float  or  gold  refined 

Upon  the  bracse,  or  in  a  eingle  mind* 

Where  have  lo  manv  vtrtuee  ever  met« 

Pen  thoogh  thoiecnaxnM  have  slain  my  boaora'a  weal? 

He  knows  not  love  who  hae  not  eeeu  her  eyea 

Turn  when  ihe  sweetly  ipeaka.  or  nnilea,  or  sighi* 

Or  how  the  power  of  love  ean  hurt  or  heal. 

Somet  Izix.  is  remarkable  for  the  flnenesa  of  its  doamg 

Time  waa  her  trenee  hy  the  Iweathfaig  air 
Were  wreathed  to  many  a  rln^et  golden  bright, 
line  waa  her  eyes  difined  umneasured  ttgnt« 
Thoogh  now  their  lovely  beams  are  waaix^^  rare* 
Her  face  mediought  that  in  it*  bhishes  shoWd 
Couipawion,  her  anaelic  Aape  and  walk* 
Her  voice  that  seemed  with  Heaven's  own 


At  these,  what  wonder  that  my  bosom  glow'd  I 
AHving son  she seem'd-^ sphrit  of  heaven. 
I^ose  charms  decline:  but  does  my  passion ? 


speech  to  talk  I 


_, ay  passion?    No  I 

I  love  not  leas    the  slackening  of  the  bow 
Assuages  not  the  wound  iu  shaft  has  given. 

Ae  following  sonnet  is  remarkable  for  its  last  four  lines  hayiii;^ 
pvnled  all  the  poet's  commentators  to  explain  what  he  meant  by 
tUmords  "Al  man  ond*  io  scrivo  e  £&tta  arnica,  a  questo  volta." 
I«greewith  De  Sade  in  comecturing  that  Laura  in  receiving 
^4&e  of  bis  verses  had  touched  the  hand  that  presented  them,  in 
total  of  her  gratitude.* 

Id  soUtndes  Pve  tv«r  loved  to  abide 

Bj  woods  and  streams,  and  shunn'd  the  eriUheaited* 

Who  ftora  the  path  of  heaven  are  foully  parted  $ 

Sweet  Tuseaoy  has  been  to  mo  denied. 

Whose  sunny  realms<l  would  have  gladly  hanated* 

Yet  stiU  the  Sorgut  his  beauteous  hills  among 

Has  lent  auadliar  murmurs  to  my  song, 

And  echoed  to  the  plaints  my  love  has  chanted. 

Hera  triumph 'd,  too,  the  poetfs  hand  that  wrote 

Theee  lines— the  power  of  love  has  witness'd  this. 

Delicious  victory  I  I  know  my  bliss. 

She  knows  it  too— the  saint  on  whom  I  doti» 

.Of  Petrarch's  poetry  that  is  not  amatory,  Ugo  Foscolo  says 
^^  justice,  that  his  ttiree  political  canzoni,  exquisite  as  they  are 
in  rersification  and  style,  do  not  breathe  that  enthusiasm  which 
^1*fl&ed  to  findar's  crasp  aU  the  wealth  of  imagination,  all  the 
l^jet^mres  of  historic  lore  and  moral  truth,  to  illustrate  and  dignify 
^iii  Rtniin.  Yet  the  vigour,  the  arrangement,  and  the  perspicuity 
''^  the  ideas  in  these  canzoni  of  Petrarch,  the  tone  of  conviction 
BSd  melancholy  in  which  flie  patriot  upbraids  and  mourns  over 
•  CkMlohoMmpftselttfei1atflB^-8omMittl.t>eSlidk,TeI.iLp.  a 
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hk  countiyy  strike  the  heart  with  snch  force,  as  to  atone  kr  * " 
ubeence  of  crand  and  exuberant  imagery,  and  of  the  irr  W  i 
impetus  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  me  ode. 

Petrt^Irch's  principal  Italian  poem  that  is  not  thrown  i  k  ti 
shape  of  the  sonnet  is  his  Trionfi,  or  Triumphs,  in  fi^  ftr* 
Though  not  consisting  of  sonnets,  however,  it  has  the  same  i  uu  < 
and  constant  allusions  to  Laura  as  the  greikter  part  of  his  i»t 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  recurs  from  time  *to  time  to  theJuA* 
of  his  passion,  its  rise,  its  process,  and  its  end.    For 
pose,  he  describes  human  life  m  its  successive  stages,  r~ 
opportunity  of  introducing  his  mistress  and  himself. 

1.  Man  in  his  youthful  state  is  the  slave  of  love, 
advances  in  age,  he  feels  the  inconveniences  of  his  ama 
pensities,  and  endeavours  to  conquer  them  by  chastity.  31 
the  victory  which  he  obtains  over  himself,  Death  stepir 
levels  alike  the  victor  and4he  vanquished.  4.  But  Fama 
after  death,  and  makes  man  as  it  were  live  again  after  de{ 
survive  it  for  ages  by  his  fame.  5.  But  man  even  by  £e 
not  live  for  ever,  if  God  has  not  granted  him  a  happy  < 
throughout  eternity.  Thus  Love  triumphs  Qver  Man;  Ot^ 
triumphs  over  Love ;  Death  triumphs  over  both ;  Fame  trid^ 
over  Death ;  Time  triumphs  over  Fame ;  and  Eternity  trifli( 
over  Time. 

The  subordinate  parts  and  imagery  of  the  Trionfi  hi^ 
beauty  rather  arabesque  than  classical,  and  resembling  the  y 
tracery  of  the  later  oriental  Gothic  architecture.  But  the  li 
i  :iect  of  the  poem  is  pleasing,  from  the  general  grandeur  4 
(Usign. 

In  summing   up  Petrarch^s  character^  m(^ra\   pn1i'tfrtfl\^ 
poetical,  I  should  not  stint  m3n9clt  to  the  equivocal  phrase  %■ 
TTT^Tacitus  respecting  Agricola :  Bonum  virum  facile  dixerist^ 
num  Ubenter,  but  should  at  once  claim  for  his  memory  the  & 
both  of  great  and  good.    A  restorer  of  f^^pifiTlt  ^ft^^y^M'f^i  a  rtf 
of  its  trelUllfliB  from  oblivion,  a  despiser  oi  many  contempifi'' 
superstitions,  a  man,  who,  though  no  rpfmiTl'**'  ^^'^^^^^^j  ??^' 
rnnfarjbntAd  tn  fte  Reformation,  an  J^ian  na^ot  whqjyas  •>; 
provincial  partialities,  a  poet  who  still  lives  in  the  Hearts  tf' 
countiy,  and  who  is  shielded  from  oblivion  by  more  genera  - 
than  there  were  hides  in  the  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax — ^if  thi» ' 
not  a  great  man,  manv  who  are  so  called  must  bear  the  title  - 
worthily.    He  was  a  faithM  friend.^  and  a  devoted  lover,  ani  • 
pears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  fsiscinating  beings  that  • 
existed.    Even  when  his  fEulings  were  admitted,  it  must  sti 
said  that  ^y^  hi^  fyLilinai  leaned  to  virtue' m  side,  and,  alto^ 
we  may  prSounce  that 


Hli  life  wai  ffentle.  and  the  elements 

So  mh(*4  In  him  that  Nature  might  ttand  up 

Aod  lay  to  all  lb«  world,  "  Tbit  w«*  a  man  P 
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TO   LAUEA  IN  LIFE. 


SONNET  I. 
Vol,  ek'  ateelUUefn  rime  (parse  i7  numo. 
a  TAaRT  or  his  MseioS. 


Ts  who  in  xliTmes  dispersed  the  echoes  hear 
Of  Uiose  sad-^iffhs  with  which  my  heart  I  ' 
When  I  ' " '    -rnv  mazy  wand*'' 
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But  now  full  well  I  see  how  to  the  c  v  wd 

For  length  of  time  I  proved  a  puW .     st :    ' 

E'en  hv  myself  my  folly  is  allow'd  • 

And  of  my  vanity  the  fruit  is  shacie, 

Kepentance,  and  a  knowledge  strong  impre^ 

Tl  ^t  worldly  pleasure  is  a  passing  dream.  Kor 

Ye,  who  may  listen  to  each  idle  strain    t^        . 
Bearing  those  sighs,  on  which  my  heart  was  fed  r 
In  life's  firi^t  mom,  by  youthful  error  led,    r 
(Par  other  then  from  what  I  now  remain !)  ^ 
That  tlius  in  varying  numbers  I  comolain.  <^  . 
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One  sweet  and  signal  vengeance  to  obtain,  \ 

To  punish  in  a  day  my  life's  long  crime,  ; 

As  one  who,  bent  on  harm,  waits  place  and  time, 
L'^'ve  craftily  took  up  his  bow  again. 
ify  virtue  had  retired  to  watch  my  heart, 
1  hence  of  weak  eyes  the  danger  to  repell, 
^\lt«n  momently  a  mortal  blow  there  fell 
Where  blunted  hitherto  dropt  eveiy  dart. 
^'I'i  thus,  o'erpower'd  in  that  first  attack, 

"  had  nor  vigour  left  enough,  nor  room 

'  ^n  to  arm  her  for  my  pressing  need, 

T  to  the  steep  and  painful  mountain  back 

'  draw  me,  safe  and  scathless  from  that  doom, 

:tnce,  though  alas !  too  weak,  she  fain  had  freed 

■  MACGREGOn. 

: 

SONNET  III. 

Bra  7  giomo  chS  aliolti  teohraro, 

f-  BLAlfES  lOYB  FOR  WOURDIHO  HIM  OH   A  BOLT  DAT   (OOOD  FRIDAY). 

TwAs  on  the  mom,  when  heaven  its  blessed  ray ,  j 
pity  to  its  8uffering|f|a8ter  veil'd,      /.-k  (*- 

Nt  did  I,  Lady,  to  your  beauty  yield, 
vonr  victorious  eyes  th'  unguarded  prey.  *> 

:  little  reck'd  I  that,  on  such  a  day,  ^  ^- 

-ded  against  Love's  arrows  any  shield ;  '•*  \ 

i  trod,  securely  trod,  the  fatal  field :  '    ^'  ^ 

i.nce,  with  the  world's,  began  my  hearths  dismay.  ^' 
tvery  side  Love  found  his  victim  b^ret 
I  through  mine  eyes  transfix'd  my  throbbing  heart ;  / 

>^e  eyes,  which  now  with  cbi^tant  sorrows  flow : 
t  [>r>or  the  tritmiph  of  his  boasted  art^ 
UP  thus  could  pierce  a  naked  youtli,  nor  dare 
vou  in  armour  mail'd  even  to  display  hii^  bow ! 

\^     WltANGHAAf. 

I'wAs  on  the  blessed  morning  when  the  sun      d*- 
.  i  ty  to  our  Maker  hid  his  hght,  "^ 

i  t ,  unawares,  the  captive  I  was  won,  ^ 

f  V  ,  of  your  bright  eyes  wbich  chaih'd  me  quite  ;^ 
iT  sccm'd  to  me  no  time  against  the  blows    j^ 
love  to  make  defence,  to  frame  relief:         c 
• .  IV  mid  nnauspecting,  thu«  my  woes         I 

^     B  2 
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Date  their  commencement  from  the  common  grief. 

Love  found  me  feeble  then  and  fenceless  all, 

Open  the  way  and  easy  to  my  heart 

Through  eyes,  where  since  my  sorrows  ebb  and  flow : 

But  therein  was,  methinks,  his  triumph  small, 

On  me,  in  that  weak  state,  to  strike  his  dait. 

Yet  hide  from  you  so  strong  his  verj  bow.        Macgrkgou- 

SONNET  IV. 

Qud  ch*  infinita  providema  ed  arte. 

HE  CBLSBRATES  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  LAURA. 

Hk  that  with  wisdom,  goodness,  power  divine, 
Did  ample  Nature's  perfect  book  design, 
Adom'd  this  beauteous  world,  and  tiiose  above, 
Kindled  fierce  Mars,  and  soflen'd  milder  Jove : 
When  seen  on  earth  the  shadows  to  fulfill 
Of  the  less  volume  which  concealed  his  will. 
Took  John  and  Peter  from  their  homely  care. 
And  made  them  pillars  of  his  temple  fair. 
Nor  in  imperial  Rome  would  He  be  bom, 
W.iom  ser\41e  Judah  yet  received  with  scorn : 
E  on  Bethlehem  could  her  infant  King  disown, 
Ajid  the  rude  manger  was  his  early  throne. 
Victorious  suflferings  did  his  pomp  display, 
Nor  other  chariot  or  triumphal  way. 
At  once  by  Heaven's  example  and  decree, 
Such  honour  waits  on  such  humility.  Basil  Keksh 

The  High  Eternal,  in  whose  works  supreme 
The  Master  s  vast  creative  power  hath  spoke : 
At  whose  command  each  circling  sphere  awoke, 
Jove  mildly  rose,  and  Mars  with  fiercer  beam  : 
To  earth  He  came,  to  ratify  the  scheme 
Eeveal'd  to  us  through  prophecy's  dark  cloak. 
To  sound  redemption,  speak  man's  fallen  yoke ; 
He  chose  the  humblest  for  that  heavenly  theme. 
But  He  conferr'd  not  on  imperial  Rome 
His  birth*s  renown ;  He  chose  a  lowlier  sky,- 
To  stand,  through  Him,  the  proudest  spot  on 
And  now  doth  shine  within  its  humble  home 
A  star,  that  doth  each  other  so  outvie, 
That  grateful  nature  hails  its  lovely  birtb.  vV  ..^ 


TO  LAUBA  IK  IJFK.  j 

Who  showjd  such  infinite  providence  and  skill 
ll\  Ms  eternal  government  divine, 

-^  bnKhtest  wonders  the  dark  void  to  fill  • 
=  ^  who  came  the  Scriptures  to  maintain, 
ich  for  long  years  the  tnith  had  buried  yet 
'^^k  John  and  Peter  from  the  fisher's  net      * 

.•1  gave  to  eaSh  his  part  in  the  heavenly  reign 

■  't  lowly  Bethlehem ;  thus  o'er  proudest  state 

;iv  ever  loves  humility  to  raise. 

'  ;v  n^  from  small  spot  like  sun  again, 

Vh!h  u'^^^  l^''  ^^  P^^"^  ^^^^s  ^^'^^t  and  great 
"leh  buth  80  heavenly  to  oar  earth  displays.  mIcguegor. 

SONNET  V. 

QuaruP  to  movo  i  aospiri  a  chiamar  voi. 

HB  PLATS  UPON  THK  FAME  LAURETA  OH  LAUKA. 

r5  sighs  when  I  outbreathe  your  cherish'd  name  Q 
-»t  name  which  love  has  writ  upon  my  heai-t,      '    Ir 

^'j^d  mstantly  upon  my  doting  tongue,  c 

liefirst  thought  of  its  sweet  sound,  is  heai'd  •  / 
'   IT  KEgal  state,  which  I  encounter  next, 

'  .^bles  my  valour  in  that  high  emprize  : 

*  TAcit  ends  the  word  ;  your  praise  to  tell 
.iltmg  load  for  better  backs  than  mine. 

•IS  all  who  call  you,  by  the  name  itself, 

•  taught  at  once  to  LAUd  and  to  REvere, 
'  worthy  oi  all  reverence  and  esteem  ! 

"s  that  perchance  Apollo  may  disdain 

■it  mortal  tongue  of  his  immortal  boughs 

iuld  ever  so  presume  as  e'en  to  speak.  Anon. 

SONNET  VI. 

Si  traviato  5  7  foUe  mio  de${o, 

OF  HIS  FOOLISH  PASSION  FOR  lAURA. 

•  •  wayward  now  my  will,  and  so  unwise, 
follow  her  who  turns  from  me  in  flight. 
'.  from  love*8  fetters  free  herself  and  light, 
re  my  slow  and  shackled  motion  flies, 
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That  less  it  lists,  the  more  my  sighs  and  cries 

Would  point  where  passes  the  safe  path  and  right, 

Nor  aught  avails  to  check  or  to  excite^ 

For  Love's  own  nature  ourh  and  spur  defies. 

Thus,  when  perforce  the  hridle  he  has  won, 

And  helpless  at  his  mercy  I  remain, 

Against  my  will  he  speeds  me  to  mine  end 

*Neath  yon  cold  laurel,  whose  false  houghs  upon 

Hangs  the  harsh  fruit,  which,  tasted,  spreads  the  pain 

I  sought  to  stay,  and  mars  where  it  should  mend. 

Macorebob 

My  tameless  will  doth  recklessly  pursue 
Her,  who,  unshackled  by  love's  heavy  chain, 
Flies  swiftly  from  its  chase,  whilst  I  in  vain 
My  fetter'd  journey  pantingly  renew ; 
The  safer  track  I  oflfer  to  its  view. 
But  hopeless  is  my  power  to  restrain, 
It  rides  regardless  of  tlie  spur  or  rein  ; 
Love  makes  it  scorn  the  hand  that  would  subdue. 
The  triumph  won,  the  bridle  all  its  own, 
Without  one  curb  I  stand  within  its  power, 
And  my  destruction  helplessly  preside  : 
It  guides  me  to  that  laurel,  ever  known, 
To  all  who  seek  the  healing  of  its  flower. 
To  aggravate  the  wound  it  should  assuage.        Wollas? 


SONNET  VII, 

La.  gcla  e  'I  sonno  e  T  oziotepiume. 

TO  A  FRIKND,   BNOOURAOIsa  HIM  TO  PUMVI  FOimr. 

Torn  is  each  virtue  from  its  earthly  throne 
By  sloth,  intemperance,  and  voluptuous  ease ; 
Eon  nature  deviates  from  her  wonted  ways, 
Too  much  the  slave  of  vicious  custom  grown. 
Far  hence  is  every  light  celestial  gone, 
That  guides  mankind  through  life's  perplexing  maze ; 
And  those,  whom  Helicon's  sweet  waters  please, 
From  mocking  crowds  receive  contempt  alone. 
Who  now  would  laurel,  myrtle-wreaths  obtain? 
Let  want,  let  shame.  Philosophy  attend ! 
Cries  the  base  world,  intent  on  sordid  gain. 


TO  LAtJBA  m  LIFE. 


Uii  £"**  %J«^o"rit«  path  be  trod  br  few  r 

%^t  design  of  glory  to  porsne.  Akox.  1777. 

fliZr'^'"''\''"°>^^'>  '^'^  the  slothful  down 
H«e  chased  each  virtue  from  this  worW  awav 
Hfflce  ,8  our  nature  nearly  led  astray  ^' 

&2nr?°w''^^u*^*^'^*^««'«rthrown;   • 
\K^h  ^^^  ^'^u*"  "^  '^^"^e^  80  dim  are  grown 
S  Wm  w-.k"'  ^""i*?  "^«  instruction's  Z^' 
^  fiat  him  with  scornful  wonder  they  survey- 
\>Jo  would  draw  forth  the  stream  ifSL 
W-hom  doth  the  laurel  please,  or  myrtSS  ' 
TbtwoHhir"''  ^^j'?««Phy.  art  thou?       "''^ 
It  Z^    I  """^  '"^°t  °n  lucre,  cries. 

.■  tiet  It  more  mcite  thee,  gentle  friend 

i-oprosecute  thy  high-con^Vm^Sk  Non. 

SONNET  VIII. 
■ipiide  eoUi  ore  la  bella  teHa 

•^.ter  *«,^«'?''»t  hills-where  the  fair  vest^^ 
•.\h!1?  ^.u"^"'''  ?^'  ^^^l'  ^^^  Lady  dear 

iker«?*r^\".«'  f«'^ther-d  cajtives.  here 
^»«ken8  often  from  his  tearful  rest— 

;ved  we  m  freedom  and  in  quiet,  blest 
\  .th  ever^mg  which  life  below  might  cheer 
1  hi    '"»P«»tuig,  harass'd  by  no  fei^  ' 

W  snatch  d  from  dtat  serener  life,  and  throwii 

■•the  low  wretched  state  we  here  endm^^ 
'  ^^^"fo'-t.  short  of  death,  survives  alo^e : 

'•gerace  upon  our  captor  fi,U  and  sure  ! 
Ho  slave  hrnself  at  others'  power,  remains 

nt  m  worse  prison,  bound  by  ste^er  chains. 

'.  LT^"  ^"^  ^  ""  *"*  earth-moulded  feir 
•ho  oft  from  sleep,  while  shedding  many  a  Uar 

*akcns  him  that  sends  us  unto  you,         •         ' 
/*  Jives  m  peacefulness  and  freedom  flew 
«  as  aU  creatures  wish  who  hold  life  dear  • 


* 


\ 


I 


8  PRTBARCH. 

Nor  deemed  we  aught  could  in  its  course  come  near, 

Whence  to  our  wanderings  danger  might  accrue. 

But  from  the  wretched  state  to  which  we  're  brought, 

Leaving  another  with  sereneness  fraught, 

Nay,  e'en  from  death,  one  comfort  we  obtain  ; 

That  vengeance  follows  him  who  sent  us  here  ; 

Another's  utmost  thraldom  doomed  to  bear, 

Bound  he  now  lies  with  a  still  stronger  chain.  Nott. 

\  

f 

SONNET  IX. 

^  Quando  Hpianeta  che  dittUiffue  V  ore. 

1      i  WITH  A  PRSSBNT  OP  FRUIT  IH  SPRIKG. 

When  the  great  planet  which  directs  the  hours 
To  dwell  with  Taurus  from  the  North  is  borne. 
Such  virtue  rays  from  each  enkindled  horn, 
Eai'e  beauty  instantly  all  nature  dowers  ; 
Nor  this  alone,  which  meets  our  sight,  that  flowers 
J  Richly  the  upland  and  the  vale  adorn, 

V  But  Earth's  cold  womb,  else  lustreless  and  lorn, 

Is  quick  and  warm  with  vivifying  powers. 
Till  herbs  and  fruits,  like  these  I  send,  are  rife. 
— So  she,  a  sun  amid  her  fellow  fair, 
Shedding  the  rays  of  her  bright  eyes  on  me. 
Thoughts,  acts,  and  words  of  love  wakes  into  life — 
But,  di !  for  me  is  no  new  Spring,  nor  e'er, 
,     -f  Smile  they  on  whom  she  will,  again  can  be.      Macgbegc- 

111  When  Taurus  in  his  house  doth  Phoebus  keep, 

I II I  There  pours  so  bright  a  virtue  from  his  crest 

That  Nature  wakes,  and  stands  in  beauty  drest. 
The  flow'ring  meadows  start  with  joy  from  sleep  : 
Nor  they  alone  rejoice— earth's  bosom  deep 
(Though  not  one  beam  illumes  her  night  of  rest) 
Eesponsive  smiles,  and  from  her  fruitful  breast 
Gives  forth  her  treasures  for  her  sons  to  reap. 
Thus  she,  who  dwells  amid  her  sex  a  sun. 
Shedding  upon  my  soul  her  eyes'  full  light. 
Each  thought  creates,  each  deed,  each  word  of  love  : 
But  though  my  heart's  proud  mastery  she  hath  won, 
Alas !  within  me  dwells  eternal  night : 
My  spirit  ne'er  Spring's  genial  breath  doth  prove. 

WoixAsr  • 


TO   LAURA  IN   LIFE. 

SONNET  X.  \ 

I 
I 


GUriota  CdoHna,  in  cui  «*  apft>ggta,  ' 


ro  fTlFAHO  OOLOKVA   THE  XLDBR,    DTTITIKO  HIM  TO  THE   COUNTBT. 

Glorious  Colonna !  still  the  strength  and  stay 
'  our  best  hopes,  and  the  great  Latin  name, 
bom  power  could  never  from  the  time  right  way 
■iuce  by  flattery  or  by  terror  tame  : 
'  palace,  theatres,  nor  arches  here, 
It,  in  their  stead,  the  fir,  the  beech,  and  pine 
'\  the  green  sward,  with  the  fair  mountain  near 
'ted  to  and  fro  by  poet  friend  of  thine ; 
.us  anto  heaven  the  soul  from  earth  is  caught ; 
hile  Philomel,  who  sweetly  to  the  shade 
:e  livelong  night  her  desolate  lot  complains, 
.Is  the  soft  heart  with  many  an  amorous  thought : 
-  Ah !  why  is  so  rare  good  imperfect  made 
•  hile  severed  from  us  still  my  lord  remains.   Macgrkgor. 

Glorious  Colonna !  thou,  the  Latins'  hope, 
.\e  proud  supporter  of  our  lofty  name, 
:ou  boldest  thy  path  of  virtue  still  the  same, 
nid  the  thunderings  of  Rome's  Jove — the  Pope, 
•t  here  do  human  structures  interlope 
'16  fir  to  rival,  or  the  pine-tree*s  claim, 
le  soul  may  revel  in  poetic  flame 
t»on  yon  mountain's  green  and  gentle  slope, 
d  thus  from  earth  to  heaven  the  spirit  soars, 
•bilst  Philomel  her  tale  of  woe  repeats 
nid  the  sympathising  shades  of  night, 
JUS  through  man's  breast  love's  current  sweetly  pours : 
• :  still  thine  absence  half  the  joy  defeats, — 
^48 1  my  friend,  why  dim  such  radiant  light  ? 

WOLLASTON. 


BALLATA  I. 
Lasiare  U  veto  o  per  sole  o  per  ombra, 
piBcnvnia  his  passion,  laura's  sivirity  ixcRr.Asr-. 
Sever  thy  veil,  in  sun  or  in  the  shade, 
iJy,  a  moment  I  have  seen 
iitted,  since  of  my  heart  the  queen 
^  Jie  eyes  confessing  thee  my  heart  betray 'd. 


10 


PBTBABGH. 


While  my  enamour'd  thoughts  I  kept  conceal'd, 

Those  fond  vain  hopes  hy  which  I  die. 

In  thy  sweet  features  kindness  beam'd  : 

Changed  was  the  gentle  language  of  thine  eye 

Soon  as  my  foolish  heart  itself  reveal'd  ; 

Anii  all  that  mildness  which  I  changeless  deem'd — 

All,  all  withdrawn  which  most  my  soul  esteem'd. 

Yet  Btill  the  veil  I  must  obey, 

Wliich,  whatsoe'er  the  aspect  of  the  day, 

Thine  eyes*  fair  radiance  hides,  my  life  to  overshade. 

Capel  Lon 
Wherefore,  my  unkind  fair  one,  say, 
Whether  the  sun  fierce  darts  his  ray. 
Or  whether  gloom  overspreads  the  sky, 
That  envious  veil  is  ne'er  thrown  by ; 
Though  well  you  read  my  heart,  and  knew 
How  much  I  long'd  your  charms  to  view  ? 
Wliile  I  conceal'd  each  tender  thought 
Tliat  my  fond  mind's  destruction  wrought, 
Your  face  with  pity  sweetly  shone ; 
But,  when  love  made  my  passion  known, 
Tour  sunny  locks  were  seen  no  more, 
Nor  smiled  your  eyes  as  heretofore ; 
Behind  a  jealous  cloud  retired 
Those  beauties  which  I  most  admired. 
And  shall  a  veil  thus  rule  my  fate  ? 
0  cruel  veil,  that  whether  heat 
Or  cold  be  felt,  art  doom'd  to  prove 
Fatal  to  me,"  shadowing  the  lights  I  lore  ! 


Nc 


SONNET  XL 

Se  la  mia  vita  dolt  aspro  iormento. 

mS   HOPES  THAT  TIME   WILL   REin>ER  HER  MORE   UKRCmJl. 

If  o*er  each  bitter  pang,  each  hidden  throe 
Sadly  triumphant  I  my  years  drag  on. 
Till  even  the  radiance  of  those  eyes  is  gone, 
Lady,  which  star-like  now  illume  thy  brow ; 
And  fiilver'd  are  those  locks  of  golden  glow. 
And  wreaths  and  robes  of  green  aside  are  thrown. 
And  from  thy  cheek  those  hues  of  beauty  flown, 
Which  check'd  so  long  the  utterance  of  my  woe ; 


TO  LAUBA  lir  LIF£.  11 

.'  !j  zny  bolder  tongue  may  then  repeal 
-  bosom 'd  annals  of  my  heart's  fierce  fire, 
•  martyr-throbs  that  now  in  night  I  veil : 
i  should  the  chill  Time  frown  on  young  Desire, 
i..  still  some  late  remorse  that  breast  may  feel, 
■1  heaye  a  tardy  sigh — ere  love  with  life  expire 

WBAKGHAIirv 

Lady,  if  grace  to  me  so  long  be  lent 
m  lore's  sharp  tyranny  and  trials  keen, 
'  my  last  days,  in  life's  far  vale,  are  seen, 
know  of  thy  bright  eyes  the  lustre  spent, 
'-  fine  gold  of  thy  hair  with  silver  sprent, 
fleeted  the  gay  wreaths  and  robes  of  green, 
'.^,  too,  and  thin  the  face  which  made  me,  e'en 
iinst  injury,  slow  and  timid  to  lament : 
.tn  will  I,  for  such  boldness  love  would  give, 
if  bare  my  secret  heart,  in  martyr's  fire 
ITS,  days,  and  hours  that  yet  has  known  to  live  ; 
1,  though  tlie  time  then  suit  not  fan*  desire, 
least  there  may  arrive  to  my  long  grief, 
o  late  of  tender  sighs  the  poor  relief.  MACOBBaoB. 


SONNET  Xir. 
Qtutndo  fra  V  cUire  donne  ad  ora  ad  ora. 

'in  BIA17TT  OF  LAITBA  LBADS  HIM  TO  THS  COKTKtfPLATIOK  OF  ZBX 
SVPBXlfX  GOOD. 

Thboned  on  her  angel  brow,  when  Love  displays* 
':^  radiant  form  among  all  other  fair. 

ir  as  eclipsed  their  choicest  charms  appear,  '  ' 

feel  beyond  its  wont  my  passion  blaze.  i 

>nd  still  I  bless  the  day,  the  hour,  the  place,  '^ 

^'lien  first  so  high  mine  eyes  I  dared  to  rear ;      / 
»id  say,  "  Fond  heart,  thy  gratitude  declare*, 
•bat  then  thou  had'st  the  privilege  to  gaze.. 
r  was  she  inspired  the  tender  thought  of  loveT 
Vhich  points  to  heaven,  and  teaches  to  despise 
he  earthly  vanities  that  others  prize : 
•be  gave  the  soul's  light  grace,  which  to  tiie  skies 
i<is  thee  straight  onward  in  the  right  path  move ; 
'Vbence  buoy*d  by  hope  e'en  now  1  soar  to  worlds  nbove." 

Wrasohak. 
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miUBCB. 


•   1' 


When  Love,  whose  proper  throne  is  that  sweet  face. 
At  times  escorts  her  'mid  the  sisters  fair, 
As  their  each  heauty  is  than  hers  less  rare, 
So  swells  in  me  the  fond  desire  apace. 
1  bless  the  hour,  the  season  and  the  place, 
So  high  and  heavenward  when  my  eyes  could  dare  ; 
And  ssay :  "  My  heart !  in  grateful  memory  bear 
T\ns  lofty  honour  and  suipassing  grace  : 
I^'roni  her  descends  the  tender  tinithful  thought, 
AVhich  follow'd,  bliss  supreme  shall  thee  repay. 
Who  spurn *st  the  vanities  that  win  the  crowd : 
Vram  her  that  gentle  graceful  love  is  caught, 
In  lieaven  which  leads  thee  by  the  right-hand  way, 
Aiid  crowns  e*en  here  with  hopes  both  pure  and  proud." 
^_____^  Macgreg 

BALLATA  II. 

Occhi  miei  lassi,  mentre  ch*  to  vi  giro. 

HB  imriTSS  HIS  EYES  TO  FEAST  TnEMSELVSS  ON  LAURA. 

i\lT  wearied  eyes  !  while  looking  thus 
On  that  fair  fatal  face  to  us, 
ill  wise,  be  brief,  for — hence  my  sighs — 
Al  r  »fidy  Love  our  bliss  denies. 
1 1,  liih  only  can  the  amorous  track 
Sldit  from  my  thoughts  which  leads  them  back 
*1  ii  rhe  sweet  port  of  all  their  weal; 
liijf  lesser  objects  may  conceal 
I  ( hn  hj<ht  from  you,  that  meaner  far 
hi  vdtue  and  perfection  are. 
\\\\\'i  efore,  poor  eyes  !  ere  yet  appears, 
Alj,  uJy  nigh,  the  time  of  tears, 
X*i  .V,  after  long  privation  past, 
Loukf  and  some  comfort  take  at  last. 


Macorego 


SONNET  XIII. 

lo  mi  rivolgo  indietro  a  cicucun  pasto. 

05  QUITTIKO   LAURA. 

With  weary  frame  which  painfully  I  bear,  » 
1  look  behind  me  at  each  onward  pace,      /h 
An  I  then  take  comfort  from  your  native  air,/t 
Which  following  fans  my  melancholy  face; 


k 


TO  LAUBA  IK  UPS.  18 

'  far  way,  my  frail  life,  the  cherisird  fair  \ 

:om  thus  I  leave,  as  then  my  thoughts  retrace, 

I  mj  feet  in  silent  pale  despair,  ' 

t  on  the  earth  my  tearful  eyes  abase.  i 

;  ^mes  a  doubt,  too,  rises  on  my  woes, 

rhw  ever  can  this  weak  and  wasted  frame  i 

■'•  from  life's  spirit  and  one  source  afar?" 
^e's  answer  soon  the  truth  forgotten  shows — 
i  ills  high  pure  privilege  true  lovers  claim, 
^  Irom  mere  human  feelings  franchised  are ! " 

Macobeoob. 
I  look  behind  each  step  I  onward  trace,  ' 

^ce  able  to  support  my  wearied  frame, 
!•  wretched  me !  I  pantingly  exclaim, 
>1  fr9m  her  atmosphere  new  strength  embrace  ; 
Mink  on  her  I  leave — my  hearths  best  grace —       r 
f  iengthen*d  journey — life's  capricious  flame —     ! 
lose  in  withering  fear,  with  purpose  tame,  « 

^ilst  down  my  cheek  tears  quick  each  other  chase. 

doubting  heart  thus  questions  in  my  grief : 
Mience  comes  it  that  existence  thou  canst  know 
:«Q  from  thy  spirit  thou  dost  dwell  entire  ?" 
^e,  holy  Love,  my  heart  then  answers  brief; 
'nch  privilege  I  do  on  all  bestow 
^0  feed  my  flame  with  nought  of  earthly  Are !  ** 

W0LLA8TON. 

SONNET  XIV. 

Ifbveti  7  vecckitrtl  cantUo  e  hianco. 

BS  OOMPABZ8  BIV8XLF  TO  A  PILORIM. 

r^E  palmer  bent,  with  locks  of  silver  gray,  ^         . 

•tji  tlie  sweet  spot  where  he  has  passed  his  years,  y 

its  his  poor  family,  whose  anxious  fears  ^ 

nt  the  loved  father  fainting  on  his  way ;  ^ 

!  trembling,  on  his  aged  limbs  slow  borne,   ^ 

'.hese  last  days  that  close  his  earthly  course,  ^ 
m  his  soul's  strong  purpose,  finds  new  force,^ 
ugh  weak  with  age,  tliough  by  long  travel  wom^ 

U4  reaching  Bome,  led  on  by  pious  love, 
•oeks  the  image  of  that  Saviour  Lord 

i  'in  soon  he  hopes  to  meet  in  bliss  above :  * 


-I. 


14  PSTRABOH«  ^ 

So,  oft  in  other  forms  I  seek  to  trace 

Some  charm,  that  to  my  heart  maj  yet  afford 

A  faint  resemblance  of  thy  matchless  grace. 

As  parts  the  aged  pilgrhn,  worn  and  gray,     ► 
From  the  dear  spot  his  life  where  he  had  spent. 
From  his  poor  family  by  sorrow  rent, 
Whose  love  still  fears  him  fainting  in  decoy : 
Thence  dragging  heavily,  in  life's  last  day. 
His  suffering  frame,  on  pious  journey  bent, 
Pricking  with  earnest  prayers  his  good  intent, 
Though  bow'd  with  years,  and  weary  with  the  way. 
He  reaches  Rome,  still  following  his  desire  ' 
The  likeness  of  his  Lord  on  earth  to  see, 
Whom  yet  he  hopes  in  heaven  above  to  meet ; 
So  I,  too,  seek,  nor  in  the  fond  quest  tire, 
Lady,  in  other  fair  if  aught  diere  be 
That  faintly  may  recall  &y  beauties  sweet        Macga 


SONNET  XV. 
PioMmmi  ama/re  lagrime  dal  vwi, 

HIS  STATB  WHBN  LAU1U  IS  PBSSENT,    AKD  WHIN  SHE   DSPAE4 

DowK  my  cheeks  bitter  tears  incessant  rain. 
And  my  heart  struggles  with  convulsive  sighs, 
When,  Laura,  upon  you  I  turn  my  eyes, 
For  whom  the  world  s  allurements  I  disdain. 
Bat  when  I  see  that  gentle  smile  again. 
That  modest,  sweet,  and  tender  smile,  arise, 
It  pours  on  every  sense  a  blest  surprise ; 
Jjost  in  delight  is  all  my  torturing  pain. 
I'oo  soon  tlus  heavenly  transport  sinks  and  dies  :  c 
When  all  thy  soothing  charms  my  fate  removes      (^ 
At  thy  departure  from  my  ravish'd  view.  Ci 
To  that  sole  refuge  its  firm  faith  approves  ^ 
My  spirit  from  my  ravish'd  bosom  flies,  4p 
Aod  wing'd  with  fond  remembrance  follows  you.  c* 

Capkl  li 

Teabs,  bitter  tears  adown  my  pale  cheek  rain. 
Bursts  from  mine  anguished  breast  a  storm  of  sighs. 
Whenever  on  you  I  turn  my  passionate  eyes, 
For  whom  alone  this  bright  world  I  disdain. 


TO  JJkVBA  JEN  LIFE. 

*r.  mj  ardent  wishes  and  old  pain 

.  2d  sweet  smile  a  peaceful  balm  supplies, 

•«i  me  fiom  the  mart^T  fire  that  tries, 

•.  i  intent  on  you  whilst  I  remain  ; 

j  your  presence — but  my  spirits  freeze  ^ 

ushering  with  fond  acts  a  warm  adieu,  ci, 

d  stars  from  life's  quench 'd  heaven  decay.  £. 

lI  released  at  last  with  Love's  apt  keys      c. 

ues  from  my  heart  to  follow  you,     ^ 

lis  itself  without  much  thought  away. ^MiLCGEEGOR 


^ 


SONNET  XVI. 

QwimC  io  9on  tuUo  voUo  in  qutUa  parte 
Hs  Yuns,  strr  pjunoir  pubsues  him. 
r.s  I  reflect  and  turn  me  to  that  part 
.:e  my  sweet  lady  beamed  in  purest  light, 
u  my  inmost  thought  remains  that  light  _ 

i  bums  me  and  consumes  in  every  pcu-t,  '**"" 
..  yet  dread  lest  from  my  heart  it  part 

•  :e  at  hand  the  end  of  this  my  light, 
nely,  like  a  man  deprived  of  light. 

Hit  where  to  go ;  whence  to  depart. 

dee  I  from  the  stroke  which  lays  me  dead, 
!te  not  with  such  speed  but  that  desife 
-vs,  companion  of  my  flight  alone. 
I  I  go  : — but  these  my  words,  though  dead, 
.-s  would  cause  to  weep — this  I  desire, 

I  may  weep  and  waste  myself  alone.       Capi&l  Lofft 

!i£K  all  my  mind  I  turn  to  the  one  part 
re  sheds  my  lady*s  face  its  beauteous  light, 
lingers  in  my  loving  thought  the  light 
L  bums  and  racks  within  me  ev'ry  part, 
!n  my  heart  who  fear  t^t  it  may  part»         | 
see  the  near  end  of  my  single  light, 
:is  a  blind  man,  groping  without  light, 

•  knows  not  where  yet  presses  to  depart* 

[^  from  the  blows  which  ever  wish  me  dead 
c,  but  not  so  swiftly  that  desire 
i:b  to  cotae.  M  is  its  wout,  with  me. 


■  ^^ 

P2TBABCH. 

,v  •*  I  move :  for  accents  of  the  dead 

So,  olt 


!»uld  melt  the  general  ^e :  and  I  desire 
,  ¥hat  sighs  and  tears  should  onlj  fall  from  me     Macgf 


SONNET  XVIL 
Son  animdli  al  mondo  di  «i  aUera. 

HI  OOXPABIS  HIMSKL?  TO  A  XOTH. 

Grbatubbs  there  are  in  life  of  such  keen  sight 
That  no  defence  they  need  from  noonday  sun. 
And  others  dazzled  hy  excess  of  light 
Who  issue  not  ahroad  till  day  is  done. 
And,  with  weak  fondness,  some  hecause  ^  bright, 
WTio  in  the  death-flame  for  enjoyment  run. 
Thus  proving  theirs  a  different  virtue  quite — 
Alas !  of  this  last  kind  myself  am  one ; 
For,  of  this  fair  the  splendour  to  regard, 
I  am  but  weak  and  ill— against  late  hours 
And  darkness  gathering  round — ^myself  to  ward. 
Wherefore,  wi^  tearfid  eyes  of  failing  powers, 
My  destiny  condemns  me  still  to  turn 
Where  following  faster  I  but  fiercer  bum.         Macobi . 


SONNET  XVIII. 

'Fergognando  ttUor  es^'  ancor  $i  taccia, 

THB  P1UI8B8  OF  LATTRk  TXAVSOIHI)  HIS  POBTIO  POWHa 

A^iHAMED  sometimes  thy  beauties  should  remain 
As  yet  unsung,  sweet  lady,  in  my  rhytile ; 
When  first  I  saw  thee  I  recall  the  time. 
Pleasing  as  none  shall  ever  please  agam. 
But  no  fit  polish  can  my  verse  attain, 
Not  mine  is  strength  to  try  the  task  sublime : 
My  fj^rnius,  measuring  its  power  to  climb, 
From  such  attempt  doth  prudently  refrain. 
Full  oft  I  oped  my  lips  to  chant  thy  name ; 
Then  in  mid  utterance  the  lay  was  lost : 
But  say  what  muse  can  dare  so  bold  a  flight? 
Full  oft  I  strove  in  measure  to  indite  ; 
But  ah,  the  pen,  the  hand,  the  vein  I  boast. 
At  once  were  vanquished  by  the  mighty  theme  I        Kc 


1^ 


P£t]URCH. 


^,  ^  I  move :  for  accents  of  the  dead 
^'    juld  melt  the  general  age :  and  I  desure 
,  !I^at  sighs  and  tears  should  only  fall  from  me    MAcasK^* 


SONNET  XVIL 
Son  animali  al  mmido  di  H  aUera. 

HK  OOXPARBS  HIK8KLF  TO  A  VOTB. 

Grbatubes  there  are  in  life  of  such  keen  sight 
That  no  defence  they  need  from  noonday  sun, 
And  others  dazzled  hy  excess  of  light 
\^o  issue  not  ahroad  till  day  is  done. 
And,  with  weak  fondness,  some  hecaiue  ^  bright. 
Who  in  the  death-flame  for  enjoyment  run. 
Thus  proving  theirs  a  different  virtue  quite — 
Alas !  of  this  last  kind  myself  am  one  ; 
For,  of  this  fair  the  splendour  to  regard, 
I  am  but  weak  and  ill^against  late  hours 
And  darkness  gath'ring  round — ^myself  to  ward. 
AMierefore,  with  tearfiU  eyes  of  failing  powers. 
My  destiny  condemns  me  still  to  turn 
Where  following  faster  I  but  fiercer  bum.         MAcea^v 


SONNET  XVIII. 
VergogiMMido  talor  ck*  ancor  d  taceia, 

THB  P&AI8B8  OF  LAUBA  TBAlfSOlin)  HIB  POKTIO  P0WBB8. 

Ashamed  sometimes  thy  beauties  should  remain 
As  yet  unsung,  sweet  lady,  in  my  rhyme ; 
Wlien  first  I  saw  thee  I  recall  the  time. 
Pleasing  as  none  shall  ever  please  again. 
But  no  fit  polish  can  my  verse  attain. 
Not  mine  is  strength  to  try  the  task  sublime : 
My  gf  nius,  measuring  its  power  to  climb. 
From  such  attempt  doth  prudently  refrain. 
Full  oft  I  oped  my  lips  to  chant  thy  name ; 
Then  in  mid  utterance  the  lay  was  lost : 
But  say  what  muse  can  dare  so  bold  a  flight? 
Fall  oft  I  strove  in  measure  to  indite ; 
Bnt  ah,  the  pen,  the  hand,  the  vein  I  boast. 
At  once  were  vanquish'd  by  the  mighty  theme  1 


m 


^f 


It 


^^^  ^  1  move  :  for  accents  of  the  dead 

'tfl  melt  the  general  age:  and  I  de&ire 
:  I  .u.  bighsaiid  tears  should  oulyfaO  from  me 


MlCGtf 


I 


SONNET  XVII. 

Son  Grtiimalv  ui  fiwndo  di  rl  aUerti. 

Hi  CoaCPiHSa   HIMSELf  TO  A   MOTH. 

Creaturiis  there  are  in  life  of  such  keen  sight 
That  no  detence  they  need  from  noonday  sun, 
Ar^d  others  dazzled  by  excess  of  light 
W'hii  i^sue  uot  abroad  till  day  is  done, 

with  weak  fondness,  some  because  'tis  blight, 
in  the  death-flame  for  enjoyment  run. 
TiruH  proving  theirs  a  ditferent  virtue  quite — 
Alas  !  of  this  last  kind  myself  am  one ; 
For,  of  this  fair  the  splendour  to  regard, 
1  am  but  weak  and  ill  ^against  late  hours 
And  darkness  gathering  round^myself  to  ward* 
\MjPTefore.  with  tearful  eyes  of  failing  powers, 
M     Irstiny  condemns  me  still  to  turn 
VS  litre  following  faster  I  hut  fiercer  bum.         Macqbi 


SONNET  XVllL 

Fer^gnando  tahr  ^'  ttni^or  m  iaccia, 
turn  VKAtms  or  t^xmA  THAnstmwp  ms  w^mna  rowcitiL 
A<H\MET>  sometimes  thy  beauties  should  re  mam 
A%  >et  unsungt  sweet  lady,  in  my  rhyme ; 
\\  h  n  first  1  saw  thee  I  recall  the  time, 
!'!  -LMTig  as  none  shall  ©%*er  please  again, 
K  ]t  no  fit  polish  ean  my  vei'se  attain, 
N   '  mine  is  strength  to  try  the  task  sublime: 
'^l     J.  niusp  measuring  its  power  to  climb, 
KiMti  *5ucli  attempt  doth  prudently  refrain. 
Full  oil  I  oped  my  lips  to  chant  thy  nanje; 
Thru  in  mid  utterance  tlie  lay  was  lost: 
But  Muy  what  muse  can  dare  so  bold  a  flight? 
Va\]  oi\  I  Strove  in  measure  to  indite ; 
r.Mf  >sh.  the  pen.  the  hand,  the  vein  I  boast. 
At  atioe  trare  vwn^nuh  d  by  the  mighty  themo  I 
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Ashamed  at  times  that  I  am  silent,  yet, 
Ljt^ly,  though  your  rare  beauties  prompt  my  rhyme, 
U  hen  first  I  saw  thee  I  recall  the  time 
">  ich  as  i^oin  no  other  can  be  met. 
I»iit,  with  such  burthen  on  my  shoulders  set, 
M}  mind,  its  frailty  feeling,  cannot  climb. 
And  shrinks  alike  from  polish'd  and  sublime, 
While  my  vain  utterance  frozen  terrors  let. 
t  )ru}n  already  have  I  sought  to  sing, 
rut  midway  in  my  breast  the  voice  was  stay'd, 
V  or  ah  I  so  high  what  praise  may  ever  spring  ? 
And  oft  have  I  the  tender  verse  essay'd, 
I'Ut  still  in  vain  ;  pen,  hand,  and  intellect 
iu  the  first  effort  conquered  are  and  checked.      Macgrtcgok. 


SONNET  XIX. 

MiUe  fialty  o  dolce  mia  guerrera. 

HI9  BIABT,    SBJCCTBD  BT  LAURA,    WILL  PERISH,    UNLESS  SHR   RELSST. 

A  TH0C3AKD  timcs,  sweet  warrior,  have  I  tried, 
^'^  'ffering  my  heart  to  thee,  some  peace  to  gain 
*T'^m  those  bright  eyes,  but  still,  alas !  in  vain, 
i  *j  sach  low  level  stoops  not  tliy  chaste  pride. 
If  others  seek  the  love  thus  thrown  aside, 
•  lin  were  their  hopes  and  labours  to  obtain ; 
J  ^le  heart  thou  spumest  I  alike  disdain, 
1"  tliee  displeasing,  'tis  by  me  denied. 

"It  if,  discarded  thus,  it  find  not  thee  ^ 

•  joyless  exile  willing  to  befriend,  ^ 

ne,  untaught  at  oUiers*  will  to  wend,  ^ 
' '  'U  from  life's  weary  burden  will  it  flee.  ^ 

•w  heavy  then  the  guilt  to  both,  but  more  -^ 
-  '  thee,  for  thee  it  did  the  most  adore,  jl,        Macgbeg*  k, 

A  THOUSAND  times,  sweet  warrior,  to  obtain 

•  «e  with  those  beauteous  eyes  I've  vainly  tried, 
i  I  offering  my  heart;  but  with  that  lofty  pride 

I J  bend  your  looks  so  lowly  you  refrain  : 
vti^ects  a  stranger  fair  that  heart  to  gain, 
ill  frail,  fallacious  hopes  will  she  confide  : 
»t  never  more  to  me  can  be  allied ; 
-^  ::ce  what  you  scorn,  dear  lady,  I  disdain. 

o 


PSTBASGH. 


^  *•  I  move :  for  accents  of  the  dead 
^^*  f  juld  melt  the  general  age :  and  I  desire 
^"^{^at  sighs  and  tears  should  only  fall  from  me    Macg& 


SONNET  XVII. 
Son  animaU  al  mondo  di  li  aUera, 

HB  OOXPABBS  HIXSILF  TO  A  VOTH. 

Creatures  there  are  in  life  of  such  keen  sight 
That  no  defence  they  need  from  noonday  sun, 
And  others  dazzled  hy  excess  of  hght 
Who  issue  not  ahroad  till  day  is  done> 
And,  with  weak  fondness,  some  JbeciuMe^  bright, 
WTio  in  the  death-flame  for  enjoyment  run, 
Tims  proving  theirs  a  diflFerent  virtue  quite — 
Alas !  of  this  last  kind  myself  am  one; 
For,  of  this  fair  the  splendour  to  regard, 
I  am  but  weak  and  ill— against  late  hours 
And  darkness  gath*ring  round — ^myself  to  ward. 
AMierefore,  wi&  tearful  eyes  of  failing  powers. 
My  destiny  condemns  me  still  to  turn 
Where  following  faster  I  but  fiercer  bum.         MAcaBi.' 


SONNET  XVIII. 

Fergognando  UUor  eh'  tineor  $i  iaceia, 

THB  PBAISBS  OF  LAUBA  TBANSOBHD  HIS  POBTIC  POWBB& 

Ashamed  sometimes  thy  beauties  should  remain 
As  yet  unsung,  sweet  lady,  in  my  rhynle ; 
When  first  I  saw  thee  I  recall  the  time. 
Pleasing  as  none  shall  ever  please  again. 
But  no  fit  polish  can  my  verse  attain, 
Not  mine  is  strength  to  try  the  task  sublime : 

.   Wy  jjfenius,  measuring  its  power  to  climb, 

"    From  such  attempt  doth  prudently  refrain. 
Full  oft  I  oped  my  lips  to  chant  thy  name ; 

^   Tlien  in  mid  utterance  the  lay  was  lost : 
But  say  what  muse  can  dare  so  bold  a  flight? 

•  Full  oft  I  strove  in  measure  to  indite  ; 
But  ah,  the  pen,  the  hand,  the  vein  I  boast, 
At  once  were  vanquished  by  the  mighty  theme  I  Kv 
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Be  Laura  mine  at  set  of  sun  ; 
Let  heaven's  fires  only  mark  our  loves, 
And  the  day  ne*er  its  light  renew ; 
My  fond  embrace  may  she  not  shun ; 
Nor  Phoebus-like,  through  laurel  groves, 
May  I  a  nymph  transformed  pursue  ! 
But  I  shall  cast  this  mortal  veil  on  earth, 
And  stars  shall  gild  the  noon,  ere  such  bright  scenes  hm 
birth.  Non. 


CANZONE  L 

Nd  dolce  tempo  dcUa  prima  etade. 

HIS  SXrFFBBINOS  8IKGE  HE  BECAME  THE  SLATE  Of  ZK)VS. 

In  the  sweet  season  when  my  life  was  new, 
Which  saw  the  birth,  and  still  the  being  sees 
Of  the  fierce  passion  for  my  ill  that  grew, 
Fain  would  I  sing — my  sorrow  to  appease — 
How  then  I  lived,  in  liberty,  at  ease, 
While  o*er  my  heart  held  slighted  Love  no  sway; 
And  how,  at  length,  by  too  high  scora,-for  aye, 
I  sank  hjg  fiUvft,  and  what  befell  me  then. 
Whereby  to  all  a  warning  I  remain ; 
Although  my  sharpest  pain 
Be  elsewhere  written,  so  that  many  a  pen 
Is  tired  alreeCdy,  and,  in  every  vale, 
The  echo  of  my  heavy  sighs  is  rife. 
Some  credence  forcing  of  my  anguish 'd  life ; 
And,  as  her  wont,  if  here  my  memory  fail. 
Be  my  long  martyrdom  its  saving  plea. 
And  the  one  thought  which  so  its  torment  made. 
As  every  feeling  else  to  throw  in  shade, 
And  make  me  of  myself  forgetful  be — 
Buling  life's  inmost  core,  its  bare  rind  left  for  me. 

Long  years  and  many  had  passed  o'er  my  head. 
Since,  in  Love's  first  assault,  was  dealt  my  wound, 
And  firom  my  brow  its  youthful  air  had  fled. 
While  cold  and  cautious  thoughts  my  heart  around 
Had  made  it  almost  adamantine  ground, 
To  loosen  which  hard  passion  gave  no  rest : 
"^o  sorrow  yet  with  tears  had  bathed  my  breast, 
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Nor  broke  mj  sleep :  and  what  was  not  in  mine 

A  miracle  to  me  in  others  seem'd. 

Life's  sore  test  death  is  deem'd, 

As  cloudless  eve  best  proves  the  past  day  fine ; 

Ah  me!  the  tyrant  whom  I  sing,  descried 

Ere  long  his  error,  that,  till  then,  his  dart 

Not  yet  beneath  the  gown  had  pierced  my  heart, 

And  brought  a  puissant  lady  as  his  guide^ 

'Gainst  whom  of  small  or  no  avail  has  been 

Genius,  or  force,  to  strive  or  supplicate. 

These  two  transformed  me  to  my  present  state, 

Making  of  breathing  man  a  laurel  green, 

Which  loses  not  its  leaves  though  wintry  blasts  be  keen. 

What  my  amaze,  when  first  I  fully  leam'd 

The  wondrous  change  upon  my  person  done, 

And  saw  my  thin  hairs  to  those  green  leaves  tum*d 

(Whence  yet  for  them  a  crown  I  might  have  won) ; 

My  feet  wherewith  1  stood,  and  moved,  and  run — 

Thus  to  the  soul  the  subject  members  bow — 

Become  two  roots  upon  tiie  shore,  not  now 

Of  fabled  Peneu3,  but  a  stream  as  proud, 

And  stififen'd  to  a  branch  my  either  arm ! 

Nor  less  was  my  alarm, 

When  next  my  frame  white  down  was  seen  to  shroud, 

\^^lile,  'neath  the  deadly  leven,  shattered  lay    . 

My  first  green  hope  that  soared,  too  proud,  in  air, 

Because,  in  sooth,  I  knew  not  when  nor  where. 

I  left  my  latter  state ;  but,  night  and  day, 

Where  it  was  struck,  alone,  in  tears,  I  went, 

Still  seeking  it  alwhere,  and  in  the  wave ; 

And,  for  its  fatal  fall,  while  able,  gave 

My  tongue  no  respite  firom  its  one  lament, 

For  the  sad  snowy  swan  both  form  and  language  lent 

Thus  that  loved  wave — ^my  mortal  speech  put  by 
For  birdlike  song — I  track'd  with  constant  feet, 
Still  asking  mercy  with  a  stranger  cry ; 
But  ne'er  in  tones  so  tender,  nor  so  sweet. 
Knew  I  my  amorous  sorrow  to  repeat, 
As  might  her  hard  and  cruel  bosom  melt : 
Judge,  still  if  memoiy  sting,  what  then  I  felt ! 
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But  ah !  not  now  the  past,  it  rather  needs 
Of  her  my  lovely  and  inveterate  foe 
The  present  power  to  show, 
,  Though  such  she  be  all  language  as  exceeds. 

She  with  a  glance  who  rules  us  as  her  own, 
Opening  my  breast  my  heart  in  hand  to  take, 
Thus  said  to  me :  **  Of  this  no  mention  make.'* 
I  saw  her  then,  in  altered  air,  alone, 
So  that  I  recognised  her  not — 0  shame 
Be  on  my  truant  mind  and  faithless  sight ! 
And  when  the  truth  I  told  her  in  sore  fright, 
\      She  soon  resumed  her  old  aocu6tom*d  frame, 
I     "While,  desperate  and  half  dead,  a  hard  rock  mine  becafflc 

As  spoke  she,  o'er  her  mien  such  feeling  stirred. 
That  from  the  solid  rock,  with  lively  fear, 
**  Haply  I  am  not  what  you  deem,"  I  heard ; 
And  then  methbught,  "  If  she  but  help  me  here, 
I  No  life  can  ever  weary  be,  or  drear ; 

i  To  make  me  weep,  return,  my  banished  Lond ! '' 

\  I  know  not  how,  but  thence,  the  power  rt^lored. 

Blaming  no  other  than  myself,  I  went. 
And,  nor  alive,  nor  dead,  the  long  day  past. 
But,  because  time  flies  fast, 
^  And  the  pen  answers  ill  my  good  intent. 

Full  many  a  thing  long  written  in  my  mind 
I  here  omit ;  and  only  mention  such 
^  Whereat  who  hears  them  now  will  marvel  mueh. 

Death  so  his  hand  around  my  \Ms  twined. 
Not  silence  from  its  grasp  my  heart  could  .sava* 
Or  succour  to  its  outraged  virtue  bring: 
As  speech  to  me  was  a  forbidden  thing, 
^     To  paper  and  to  ink  my  griefs  I^ve — 
^      Life,  not  lay  own,  is  lost  through  you  who  dig  Hiy  g**^*" 

I  fondly  thought  before  her  eyes,  at  length. 
Though  low  and  lost,  some  mercy  to  obtain-; 
And  ^is  the  hope  which  lent  my  spirit  strengdi. 
Sometimes  humility  o^evcomes  disdain. 
Sometimes  inflames  it  to  worse  spite  again ; 
This  knew  I.  who  so  long  was  left  in  night, 
That  from  such  prayers  had  disappeared  my  light; 
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Till  I,  who  sought  her  still,  nor  found,  alas ! 

Even  her  shade,  nor  of  her  feet  a  sign, 

Outwearied  and  supine, 

As  one  who  midway  sleeps,  upon  the  grass 

Threw  me,  and  there,  accusing  the  brief  ray, 

Of  bitter  tears  I  loosed  the  prisoned  flood. 

To  flow  and  fall,  to  them  as  seem'd  it  good. 

Ne'er  ranish^d  snow  before  the  sun  away, 

As  then  to  melt  apace  it  me  befell, 

Till,  neath  a  spreading  beech  a  fountain  swelFd ; 

Long  in  that  change  my  humid  course  I  held, — 

Who  ever  saw  from  Man  a  true  fount  well  ?  [tell. 

And  yet,  though  strange  it  sound,  things  known  and  sure  1 

The  soul  from  God  its  nobler  nature  gains 

(For  none  save  He  such  favour  could  bestow) 

And  like  our  Maker  its  high  state  retains. 

To  pardon  who  is  never  tired,  nor  slow. 

If  but  with  humble  heart  and  suppliant  show, 

Por  mercy  for  past  sins  to  Hhn  we  bend ; 

And  if,  against  his  wont,  He  seem  to  lend. 

Awhile,  a  cold  ear  to  our  earnest  prayers, 

Tis  that  right  fear  the  sinner  more  may  fill ; 

For  he  repents  but  ill 

His  old  crime  for  another  who  prepares. 

Thus,  when  my  lady,  while  her  bosom  yeam'd 

With  pity,  deign 'd  to  look  on  me,  and  Jmew 

That  equal  mix  my  fault  its  penance  grew. 

To  my  old  state  and  shape  I  soon  retum'd. 

But  nought  there  is  on  earth  in  which  the  wise 

May  trust,  for,  wearying  braving  her  afresh, 

To  rugged  stone  she  changed  my  quivering  flesh, 

So  that,  in  their  old  strain,  my  broken  cries 

In  vain  ask*d  death,  nr  told  her  one  name  to  deaf  skiea* 

A  sad  and  wandering  shade,  I  next  recall, 
Through  many  a  distant  and  deserted  glen, 
That  long  I  mourn 'd  my  indissoluble  thiall. 
At  length  my  makufy  seem*d  ended,  when 
I  to  my  earUily  frame  retom'd  again. 
Haply  but  greater  grief  therein  to  feel ; 
StiU  folbwing  my  desire  with  such  fond  zeal 
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That  once  (beneath  the  proud  sun's  fiercest  blaze, 

Betuming  from  the  chase,  as  was  my  wont) 

Naked,  where  gush'd  a  font, 

My  fair  and  fatol  tyrant  met  my  gaze ; 

I  whom  nought  else  could  pleasure,  paused  to  look, 

While,  touch'd  with  s^ame  as  natural  as  intense, 

Herself  to  hide  or  pimish  my  oflfence. 

She  o'er  my  face  the  cr^'stal  waters  shook 

— I  still  speak  true,  though  truth  may  seem  a  lie — 

Instantly  from  my  proper  person  torn, 

A  solitary  stag,  I  felt  me  borne 

In  winged  terrors  the  dark  forest  through. 

As  still  of  my  own  dogs  the  rushing  storm  I  flew. 

My  song !  I  never  was  that  cloud  of  gold 

Which  once  descended  in  such  precious  rain. 

Easing  awhile  with  bliss  Jove's  amorous  pain ; 

I  was  a  flame,  kindled  by  one  bright  eye, 

I  was  the  bird  which  gladly  soar'd  on  high, 

Exalting  her  whose  praise  in  song  I  wake ; 

Nor,  for  new  fancies,  knew  I  to  forsake 

My  first  fond  laurel,  *neath  whose  welcome  shade 

Ever  from  my  firm  heart  all  meaner  pleasures  fade. 

^_____  I^Iagobeoob. 

SONNET  XX. 

Se  V  onorata  fronde,  cht  pre&crive. 

TO  STIUICAZSO  OF  PERUGIA,   WHO  IKTITSD  HIM  TO  WRTTB  FOBTBT. 

If  the  world-honour'd  leaf,  whose  green  defies 
The  wrath  of  Heaven  when  thunders  mighty  Jove, 
Had  not  to  me  prohibited  the  crown 
Which  WTeathes  of  wont  the  gifted  poet's  brow, 
I  were  a  friend  of  these  your  idols  too, 
Wliom  our  vile  age  so  shamelessly  ignores : 
But  that  sore  insult  keeps  me  now  aloof 
rix)m  the  first  patron  of  the  olive  bough : 
For  Ethiop  earth  beneath  its  tropic  sun 
Ne'er  bum'd  with  such  fierce  heat,  as  I  with  rage 
At  losing  thing  so  comely  and  beloved. 
Besort  then  to  some  calmer  fuller  fount, 
For  of  all  moisture  mine  is  drain'd  and  diy. 
Save  that  which  faUeth  from  mine  eyes  in  teare. 

Macgrbooe. 
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SONNET  XXL 
Amor  piangcva,  cd  io  con  lui  talvoUa, 

Bl  COVOBATULAIES  BOOCAOaO  OH    HIS  RETURN  TO  THE    RIQHT  PATH. 

LovB  grieved,  and  I  with  him  at  times,  to  see  ^ 

By  what  strange  practices  and  cunning  art,  ^ 

You  still  continued  from  his  fetters  free,  u. 

From  whom  my  feet  were  never  far  apart  ^ 

Since  to  the  right  way  brought  by  God's  decree,  ^ 

Lifting  my  hands  to  heaven  with  pious  heart,  ^ 

I  thank  Him  for  his  love  and  grace,  for  He  ^ 

The  soul-prayer  of  the  just  will  never  thwart :  XA 

And  if,  returning  to  the  amorous  strife,  ^ 

Its  fair  desire  to  teach  us  to  deny,  *^ 

Hollows  and  hillocks  in  thy  path  abound,  ^ 

Tis  but  to  prove  to  us  with  thorns  how  rife  *-y 

The  narrow  way,  the  ascent  how  hard  and  high,  7 

Where  with  true  virtue  man  at  last  is  crown'd.  ji 

Macgreqob, 


SONNET  XXIL 

Pid  di  me  litta  non  n  vede  a  terra, 

'    '  OH  THE  SAME  SUBJECT.' 

Thak  j|fe  more  joyful  never  reach 'd  the  sholro  <> 
A  vessel,  Dy  the  winds  long  tost  and  tried,  ^ 

Whose  crew,  late  hopeless  on  the  watei*s  wide,     ^ 
To  a  good  God  their  thanks,  now  prostrate,  pour ;  u^ 
Nor  captive  froqi  his  dungeon  evc^r  tore,  ^^ 

Around  whose  nWk  the  noose  of  death  was  tied,    Jr 
More  glad  than  me,  that  weapon  laid  aside  ir 

'^Tiich  to  my  lord  hostility  long  bore.  ^^ 

All  ye  who  honour  love  in  poet  strain,  ^ 

To  the  good  minstrel  of  the  amorous  lay  C( 

Ketum  due  praise,  though  once  he  went  astray ;  cL 
For  greater  glory  is,  in  Heaven's  blest  reign,       ci 
Over  one  sinner  saved,  and  higher  praise,         ^ 
Than  e*en  for  ninety-nine  of  perfect  ways.        Aa^cobbgob. 
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SONNET  XXni. 
II  succetsor  di  Carh,  che  la  chioma, 

ON  THB  IIOYSXEHT  OV  THE  EMPEEOR    AGAIHST  THE  I2TFIDSLS,    ASS  THS 
BBTUSN  or  THE  POFS  TO  ROME. 

The  high  successor  of  our  Charles,'*'  whose  hair 
The  crown  of  his  great  ancestor  adorns, 
Alretfdy  has  ta'en  arms,  to  bruise  the  horns 
Of  Babylon,  and  all  her  name  who  bear ; 
Christ's  holy  vicar  with  the  honoured  load 
Of  keys  and  cloak,  returning  to  his  home, 
Shall  see  Bologna  and  our  noble  Home, 
If  no  ill  fortune  bar  his  furdier  road. 
Best  to  your  meek  and  high-bom  lamb  belongs 
To  beat  the  fierce  wolf  down :  so  may  it  be 
With  all  who  loyalty  and  love  deny. 
Console  at  length  your  waiting  country's  wrongs, 
And  Eome's,  who  longs  once  more  her  spouse  to  see, 
And  gird  for  Christ  the  good  sword  on  thy  thigh. 

Macgbeoob, 


CANZONE '11. 

0  cupeUaia  in  cid,  heata  e  heUa, 

IH  SUPPORT  OF  THB   PROPOSED  CRUSADE  AOAIKST  THE  mPIDSLB. 

0  SPIRIT  wish'd  and  waited  for  in  heaven, 
That  wearest  gracefully  our  human  clay, 
Not  as  with  loading  sin  and  earthly  stain, 
Who  lov*st  our  Lord's  high  bidding  to  obey, — 
Henceforth  to  thee  the  way  is  plain  and  even 
By  which  fi:om  hence  to  bliss  we  may  sttiun. 
To  waft  o'er  yonder  main 
Thy  bark,  that  bids  the  world  adieu  for  aye 
To  seek  a  better  strand. 
The  western  winds  their  ready  wings  expand ; 
Which,  through  the  dangers  of  that  dusky  way. 
Where  ail  deplore  the  first  infringed  command. 
Will  guide  her  safe,  from  primal  bondage  free, 
Beckless  to  stop  or  stay. 
To  that  true  East,  where  she  desh^s  to  be. 

*  CUirlomagne. 
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Haply  the  faithful  vows,  and  zealous  prayers. 
And  pious  tears  by  holy  mortals  shed, 
Have  come  before  the  merey-seat  above.: 
Yet  vows  of  ours  but  little  can  bestead. 
Nor  human  orison  such  merit  bears 
As  heavenly  justice  from  its  course  can  move. 
But  He,  the  King  v^hom  angels  serve  and  love, 
His  gracious  eyes  hath  tum'd  upon  the  land 
Where  on  the  cross  He  died  ; 
And  a  new  Charlemagne  hath  qualified 
To  work  the  vengeance  that  on  high  was  planned. 
For  whose  delay  so  long  hath  Europe  sigb'd. 
Such  mighty  aid  He  brings  his  faithful  spouse, 
That  at  its  sound  the  piide 
Of  Babylon  with  trembling  terror  bows. 

All  dwellers  'twixt  the  hiUs  and  wild  Garonne, 
The  Khodanus,  and  Ehiue,  and  Inriny  wave,  • 

Are  banded  under  red-cross  banners  brave ; 
And  all  who  honoured  guerdon  fain  would  have 
From  Pyrenees  to  the  utmost  west,  are  gone, 
Leaving  Iberia  lorn  of  warriors  keen. 
And  Britain,  with  the  islands  that  are  seen 
Between  the  columns  and  the  starry  wain, 
(Even  to  that  land  where  &hone 
The  far-famed  lore  of  sacred  Helicon,) 
Diverse  in  language,  weapon,  garb  and  strain, 
Of  valour  true,  with  pious  zeal  rush  on. 
What  cause,  what  love,  to  this  compared  may  be  V 
AVhat  spouse,  or  infant  train 
£  er  kindled  such  a  righteous  enmity  ? 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  world  that  lies 
Far  distant  from  the  sun's  all-cheering  ray, 
For  ever  wrapt  in  ice  and  gelid  snows; 
There  under  cloudy  skies,  in  stinted  day, 
A  people  dwell,  whose  heart  their  clime  outvies ; 
By  nature  framed  stem  foemen  of  repose. 
Now  new  devotion  in  their  bosom  glows, 
With  Gothic  fury  now  they  graap  Ihe  sword. 
Turk,  Arab,  and  Ohaldee, 
With  all  between  us  and  that  aaagnine  sea. 
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Who  trust  in  idol-gods,  and  slight  the  Lord, 

Thou  know*st  how  soon  their  feehle  strength  would  jidd; 

A  naked  race,  fearful  and  indolent, 

Unused  the  hrand  to  wield, 

Whose  distant  aim  upon  the  wind  is  sent 

Now  is  the  time  to  shake  the  ancient  yoke 
From  o£f  our  necks,  and  rend  the  veil  aside 
Th^t  long  in  darkness  hath  involved  our  eyes ; 
Let  all  whom  Heaven  with  genius  hath  supplied, 
And  all  who  great  Apollo's  name  invoke. 
With  fiery  eloquence  point  out  the  prize, 
With  tongue  and  pen  call  on  the  hrave  to  rise ; 
If  Oi'pheus  and  Amphion,  legends  old. 
No  marvel  cause  in  thee, 
It  were  small  wonder  if  Ausonia  see 
Collecting  at  thy  call  her  children  hold, 
Lifting  the  spear  of  Jesus  joyfully. 
Nor,  if  our  ancient  mother  judge  alight. 
Doth  her  rich  page  unfold 
Such  nohle  cause  in  any  former  fight. 

Thou  who  hast  scann'd,  to  heap  a  treasure  fair. 
Story  of  ancient  day  and  modem  time. 
Soaring  with  earthly  frame  to  heaven  sublime. 
Thou  know'st,  from  Mars'  bold  son,  her  ruler  prime, 
To  great  Augustus,  he  whose  wavmg  hair 
Was  thrice  in  triumph  wreathed  with  laurel  gi-een. 
How  Home  ]iath  of  her  blood  still  lavish  been 
To  right  the  woes  of  many  an  injured  land ; 
And  shall  she  now  be  slow. 
Her  gratitude,  her  piety  to  show  ? 
In  Christian  zeal  to  buckle  on  tlie  brand, 
For  Mary's  glorious  Son  to  deal  the  blow  ? 
What  ills  the  impious  foeman  must  betide 
Who  trust  in  mortal  hand, 
If  Christ  himself  lead  on  the  adverse  side  ! 

And  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Xerxes'  rash  empri^^e. 
Who  dared,  in  haste  to  tread  our  Europe's  shore. 
Insult  the  sea  with  bridge,  and  strange  caprice  ; 
And  thou  shalt  see  for  husbands  then  no  more 
The  Persian  matrons  robed  in  mournful  guise, 
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And  dyed  with  blood  the  seas  of  Salamis. 

Nor  sole  example  this : 

(llie  rain  of  that  Eastern  king's  design), 

That  tells  of  victory  nigh : 

See  Marathon,  and  stem  ThermopylsB, 

Closed  by  those  few,  and  chieftain  leonine, 

And  thousand  deeds  that  blaze  in  history. 

Then  bow  in  thankfulness  both  heart  and  knee 

Before  his  holy  shrine. 

Who  such  bright  guerdon  hath  reserved  for  thee. 

Thou  shalt  see  Italy  and  that  honour*d  shore, 
0  song !  a  land  debarred  and  hid  from  me 
By  neither  flood  nor  hill ! 
But  love  alone,  whose  power  hath  virtue  still 
To  witch,  though  all  his  wiles  be  vanity, 
Nor  Nature  to  avoid  the  snare  hath  skill. 
Go,  bid  thy  sisters  hush  their  jealous  fears, 

I  For  other  loves  there  be 
Than  that  blind  boy,  who  causeth  smiles  and  tears 

Miss   *  *  *     (FOSCOLO'S   E8SAY).f 

O  THOU,  in  heaven  expected,  bright  and  blest, 
Spirit !  who,  from  the  common  frailty  free 
Of  human  kind,  in  human  form  art  drest, 
God*s  handmiud,  dutiful  and  dear  to  thee 
Henceforth  the  pathway  easy  lies  and  pl^m, 
By  which,  from  earth,  we  bless  eternal  gain : 
Lo !  at  the  wish,  to  waft  thy  venturous  prore 
From  the  blind  world  it  fam  would  leave  behind       • 
And  seek  that  better  shore, 
Springs  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  western  wind. 
Which  safe  amid  this  dark  and  dangerous  vale, 
Where  we  our  own,  the  primal  sin  deplore. 
Right  on  shall  guide  her,  from  her  old  chains  freed. 
And,  without  let  or  fail. 
Where  havens  her  best  hope,  to  the  true  East  shall  lead. 

Haply  the  suppliant  tears  of  pious  men, 
Their  earnest  vows  and  loving  prayers  at  last 
Unto  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace  have  past ; 
Yet,  breathed  by  human  helplessness,  ah !  when 
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Had  purest  orison  the  &kill  and  fbroe 

To  bend  eternal  justice  from  its  course  ? 

But  He,  heayen*s  bounteous  ruler  from  on  bigh/ 

On  the  sad  sacred  spot,  where  erst  He  bled, 

Will  turn  his  pitying  eye. 

And  through  the  spirit  of  our  new  Charles  spread 

Thirst  of  tihat  vengeance,  whose  too  long  delay 

From  general  Europe  wakes  the  bitter  sigh ; 

To  his  loved  spouse  such  aid  will  He  convey,. 

That,  his  dread  voice  to  hear. 

Proud  Babylon  shall  shrink  as^il'd  with  secret  fear. 

All,  by  the  gay  Gkuronne^  the  kingly  Ehine, 
Between  the  blue  Rhone  and  salt  sea  who  dwells 
All  in  whose  bosoms  worth  and  honour  swel], 
Eagerly  haste  the  Christian  cross  to  joia; 
Spain  of  her  warlike  sons,  from,  the  far  wast 
Unto  the  Pyrenee,  pours  forth  her  best : 
Britannia  and  the  Islands,  which  are  found! 
Northward  from  Calpe,  studding  Ocean's  breasi; 
E  en  to  that  land  renown 'd 
In  the  rich  lore  of  sacred  Helicon, 
Various  in  arms  and.  language,  garb  and  guise-. 
With  pious  fury  urge  the  bold  emprize. 
What  love  was  e'er  so  just,  so  worthy,  known  ? 
Or  when  did  holier  flame 
Kindle  the  lAind  of  man.  to  a  more  noble  aim? 

Far  in  the  hardy  north  a  land  there  lies. 
Buried  in  thick-ribb'd  ice  and  constant  snowsi, 
Where  scant  the  days  and  clouded  are  the  skies, 
And  seldom  the  bright  sun  his  glad  warmth  throws; 
There,  enemy  of  peace  by  nature,  springs 
A  people  to  whom  death  no  terror  brings ; 
If  these,  with  new  devotedness,  we  see 
In  Gothic  fury  baring  the  keen  glaive, 
Turk,  Arab,  and  Chaldee ! 
All,  who,  between  us  and  the  Bed  Sea  wave. 
To  heathen  gods  bow  the  idolatrous  knee. 
Arm  and  advance !  we  heed  not  your  blind  rage ; 
A  naked  race,  timid  in  act,  and  slow. 
Unskilled  the  war  to  wage. 
Whose  far  aim  on  the  wind  contrives  a  coward  blow* 
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Now  is  the  hour  to  free  from  the  old  yoke 
Our  galled  necks,  to  rend  the  veil  away 
Too  long  permitted  our  dull  sight  to  doak  : 
Now  too,  should  all  whose  breasts  the  heavenly  rs^ 
Of  genius  lights,  exert  its  powers  sublime. 
And  or  in  bold  harangue,  or  burning  rhyme. 
Point  the  proud  nrize  and  fan  the  generous  flame. 
If  Orpheus  and  Amphion  credit  claim. 
Legends  of  distant  time, 
Less  marvel  'twere,  if,  at  thy  earnest  calU 
Italia,  with  her  children,  should  awake, 
And  wield  the  willing  lance  for  Christ's  dear  sake. 
Our  ancient  mother,  read  she  right,  in  all 
Her  fortnne's  histoiy  ne'er 
A  cause  olT  combat  knew  so  glorious  and  so  fair ! 

Thou,  whose  keen  mind  has  every  theme  explored, 
And  truest  ore  from  Time's  rich  treasury  won. 
On  earthly  pinion  who  hast  heavenward  soared, 
Well  knowest,  from  her  founder,  Mars'  bold  son, 
To  great  Augustus,  he,  whose  l»uw  aroimd 
Thrice  was  &e  laurel  green  in  triumph  bound, 
How  Home  was  ever  lavish  of  her  blood. 
The  right  to  vindicate,  the  weak  redoeas ; 
And  now,  when  gratitnde,    . 
When  piety  appeal,  shall  she  do  less 
To  avenge  the  injury  and  end  the  scorn    / 
By  blessed  Maiy's  glorious  ofifspring  borne  ? 
What  fear  we,  while  the  heathen  for  success 
Confide  in  human  powers,  < 
If,  on  the  adverse  side,  be  Christ,  and  his  side  ours  p 

Turn,  too,  when  Xerxes  our  free  shores  to  tread 
Rush'd  in  hot  haste,  and  dream 'd  the  perilous  main 
With  scourge  and  fetter  to  chastise  and  chain, 
— What  see'st  ?    Wild  wailing  o'er  their  husbands  dead» 
Persia's  pale  matrons  wrapt  in  weeds  of  woe, 
And  red  with  gore  the  gulf  of  Salamis ! 
To  prove  our  triumph  certain,  to  foreshow 
The  utter  ruin  of  our  Eastern  foe, 
So  single  instance  this ; 
Miltiades  and  Marathon  recall. 
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See,  with  his  patriot  few,  Leonidas 

Closing,  Thermopylae,  thy  bloody  pass ! 

Like  them  to  dare  and  do,  to  God  let  all 

With  heart  and  knee  bow  down. 

Who  for  our  arms  and  age  has  kept  this  great  renown. 

Thou  shalt  see  Italy,  that  honoured  land. 
Which  from  my  eyes,  O  Song !  nor  seas,  streams,  hciglits, 
So  long  have  ban**d  and  bann'd. 
But  love  alone,  who  with  his  haughty  lights 
The  more  allures  me  as  he  worse  excites, 
Till  nature  fails  against  his  constant  wiles. 
Go  then,  and  join  thy  comrades ;  not  alone 
Beneath  fair  female  zone^ 

Dwells  Love,  who,  at  his  will,  moves  us  to  tears  or  smilcs. 
^___^  Macgregob. 

CANZONE  IIL 

Verdi  pannif  tanguignif  oseuri  o  pern. 

WHKTHEK  OK  NOT  HX  SHOULD  01SA8B  TO  LOTS  LAVRA. 

Gbeen  robes  and  red,  purple,  or  brown,  or  gray 
No  lady  ever  wore. 

Nor  hair  of  gold  in  sunny  tresses  twined. 
So  beautiful  as  she,  who  spoils  my  mind 
Of  judgment,  and  from  freedom's  lofty  path 
So  draws  me  with  her  that  I  may  not  bear 
Any  less  htfavy  yoke. 

And  if  indeed  at  times— for  wisdom  fails 
Where  martyrdom  breeds  doubt — 
The  soul  should  ever  arm  it  to  complain 
Suddenly  from  each  reinless  rude  desire 
Her  smile  recalls,  and  razes  from  my  heart 
Eveiy  rash  enterprise,  while  all  disdain 
Is  soften 'd  in  her  sight. 

For  all  that  I  have  ever  borne  for  love. 

And  still  am  doomed  to  bear, 

TUl  she  who  wounded  it  shall  heal  my  heart, 

Bejecting  homage  e'en  while  she  invites. 

Be  vengeance  done  I  but  let  not  pride  nor  iro 

'Gainst  my  humility  the  lovely  pass 

By  which  I  cnter'd  bar. 
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The  hour  and  day  wherein  I  oped  my  eyes 

On  the  bright  black  and  white, 

Which  drive  me  thence  where  eager  love  impeU'd 

Wliere  of  that  life  which  now  my  sorrow  makes 

New  roots,  and  she  in  whom  our  age  is  proud, 

Wliom  to  behold  without  a  tender  awe 

Needs  heart  of  lead  or  wood. 

The  tear  then  from  these  eyes  that  frequent  falls — 

HE  thus  my  pale  cheek  bathes 

Who  planted  first  within  my  fenceless  flank 

Loves  shaft — diverts  me  not  from  my  desire; 

And  in  just  part  the  proper  sentence  falls ; 

For  her  my  spirit  sighs,  and  worthy  she 

To  staunch  its  secret  woimds. 

Spring  from  within  me  these  conflicting  thoughts,  ' 

To  weary,  wound  myself, 

Each  a  sure  sword  against  its  master  tum'd : 

Nor  do  I  pray  her  to  be  therefore  freed. 

For  less  direct  to  heaven  all  other  paths. 

And  to  that  glorious  kingdom  none  can  soar 

Certes  in  sounder  bork.  ^v 

\ 
Benignant  stars  their  bright  companionship 
Gave  to  the  fortunate  side 

When  came  that  fair  birth  on  our  nether  yrorld^ '       \ 
Its  sole  star  since,  who,  as  the  laurel  leaf, 
The  worth  of  honour  fresh  and  fragrant  keeps,  * 
AVhere  lightnings  play  notj  nor  ungi*ateful  winds 
Ever  o*ersway  its  head. 

Well  know  I  that  the  hope  to  paint  in  verse 
Her  pnuses  would  but  tire 
The  worthiest  hand  that  e'er  put  forth  its  pen: 
Who,  in  all  Memory's  richest  cells,  e'er  saw    ^ 
Such  angel  virtue  so  rare  beauty  shrined, 
As  in  those  eyes,  twin  symbols  of  all  worth, 
Sweet  keys  of  my  gone  heart? 

Lady,  wherever  shines  the  sim,  than  you 

LiOve  has  no  dearer  pledge.  Macobeoob. 
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SESTINA  rt 
Cfiovane  donna  mtf'un  verde  lamrtL 

THOUOH  VEAtMUaO  OF  mYy  HI  TOm  TO  MVS  MM 

A  YOUTHFUL  lady  YieaA  a  lanrel  green 
Was  seated,  fairer,  colder  tiian  tiie  snow 
On  which  no  sun  has  shone  for  many  years: 
Her  sweet  speech,  her  bright  face,  and  flowing  hair 
So  pleased,  she  yet  is  present  to  my  eyes, 
And  aye  must  be,  whatever  fate  prevaiL 

These  my  fond  thoughts  of  her  shall  Sade  and  fisdl 
When  foliage  ceases  on  the  laurel  green ; 
Nor  calm  can  be  my  hearty  nor  oheck'd  diese  eyes 
Until  the  fire  shall  freeze,  or  buuns.  the  snaw : 
Easier  upon  my  head  to  count  each  hair 
Than,  ere  that  day  shall  dawn^  tha  pasting  yaaxs^ 
But,  since  time  flies,  and  roll  the  rapid-  yeans 
And  death  may,  in  the  midst  of  life,  aswdl, 
With  full  brown  locks,  or  scant  and  silver  hair, 
I  still  the  shade  of  tiiat  sweet  laurel  green 
Follow,  through  fiercest  sun  and'  deepest  SBaw» 
Till  the  last  day  shall  close  my  weaiy  eyes. 

Oh !  never  sure  were  seen  such  brilliant  eyes. 
In  this  our  age  or  in  the  older  years,  ^ 
Which  moul4  and  melt  me,  as  the  sun  mells  snow». 
Into  a  stream  of  tears  adown  the  vale, 
Watering  the  haixl  roots  of  that  laurel  green. 
Whose  boughs  are  diamonds  and  gold  whose  hiur. 

I  fear  that  Time  my  mien  may  change  and  hair» 
Ere,  with  true  pity  touched,*  shall  greet  my  eyes 
My  idol  imaged  in  that  laurel  green : 
For,  unless  memory  en\  through  seven  hmg  yeara 
Till  now,  full  many  a  shore  has  heard  my  w«al» 
By  night,  at  noon,  in  summer  and  in  snow. 

Thus  fire  within,  without  the  cold,  cold  snow, 
Alone,  with  these  my  thoughts  and  her  bright  hair, 
Alway  and  everywhere  I  bear  my  ail. 
Haply  to  find  some  mercy  in  the  eyes 
Of  unborn  nations  and  far  future  years, 
If  BO  long  flourishes  our  lavirel  green. 
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The  gold  and  topas of  tibe  smroB,  mow 

Are  Siamed  hy  the  bright  hair  aboye  those  eyes. 

Searing  the  short  green  o£  my  lifers  vain  yearsi. 

^^^^^^^^  TtfjoBTtraoB* 

Quett  amima  gmOH'tAe  iifdSipmtB,. 

That  graceful  soul,  in  meirsy^  caii'd  awajy- 
Before  her  time  to  bid-  the  worM  ferev^U, 
If  welcomed  as  she  ought  in  lUe  leidms  of  day, 
In  heaven^s  most  blessed  regions  sm-e  shall  dwell. 
There  between  Mars  and  Venus  if  she  stay, 

.  Kfly  aj^t  th^  hrightrnwa  nf  tfie  SUn  will  quelL 

Because,  her  infinite  beauty  to  survey,  ^ 

The  spirits  of  the  blest  will  round  her  swell. 

If  she  decide  upon  the  fourth  flair  nest 

Each  of  the  three  to  dwindle  will  begin. 

And  she  alone  the  fame  of  beauty  win, 

Nor  e'en  in  the  fifth  circle  may  she  rest ; 

Thence  higher  if  she  soar,  I  surely  trust 

Jove  with  all  other  star»  in  darkness  will  be  liirust 

^^_^__  MACOBEeOB. 

SONNET  XXV. 
Qtnmio  pid  m*  amieino  al  gknw  atreiM. . 

HI  CONSOLES  HnmCP  TEAT  HIS  EDV  IB  iOTJMUlMU  90  ITS  CLOSS» 

Neab  and  more  near  as  Kfb's  last  period  drayrs,  ^ 

Which  oft  is  hurried  on  Ijy  human  woe,  ^ 

I  see  the  passing  hoius  more  swifUy  flow,  ^ 

And  all  my  hopes  in  disappointment  close.  ^ 

And  to  my  heart  I  say,  amidst  its  throes,  ^ 

**  Not  long  shall  we  discourse  of  love  below;  j 

For  this  my  earthly  load,  like  new-fall'n  snow  v- 

Fast  melting,  soon  shall  leave  us  to  repose.  C 

With  it  will  sink  in  dust  each  towering  hope,  d 
Cherished  so  long  within  my  fiiithful  breast ; 
No  more  shall  we  resent,  fear,  smile,  complain : 
Tlien  shall  we  clearly  trace  why  some  arc  blest, 
Through  deepest  misery  raised  to  Fortune's  top, 
And  why  so  many  sighs  so  oft  are  heaved  in  vain.** /. 

WRi^BAV. 
D   2 
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The  neaier  I  approadi  my  life's  last  day. 
The  certain  day  that  limits  human  woe, 
I  better  mark,  in  Time's  swift  silent  fld^. 
How  the  fond  hopes  he  brought  al]^pass*d  away. 
Of  love  no  longer— to  myself  I  say — 
We  now  may  commmie,  for,  as  viiig^  snow, 
The  hard  and  heavy  load  we  drag  below 
Dissolves  and  dies,  ere  rest  in  heaven  repay. 
And  prostrate  with  it  must  each  fair  hope  lie 
Which  here  beguiled  us  and  betrayed  so  long. 
And  joy,  grief,  fear  and  pride  alike  shall  cease : 
And  then  too  shall  we  see  with  clearer  eye 
How  oft  we  trod  in  weary  ways  and  vnrong, 
And  why  so  long  in  vain  we  sigh'd  for  peace.   Macobeoob. 

SONNET  XXVI. 
Gid  fiammeggiaiva  V  omoroKi  iMn, 

LAURA,   WHO  n  ni.,   AFFBAB8  TO  HIX  III   ▲  DBKAJI,   AXD  AaSUXV  BIX 
THAT  SHS  nXLL  UTTEB, 

Throughout  the  orient  now  began  to  flame 
The  star  of  love ;  while  o*er  the  northern  sky 
That,  which  has  oft  raised  Juno*s  jealousy. 
Poured  forth  its  beauteous  scintillating  beam : 
Beside  her  kindled  hearth  the  housewife  dame, 
Half-dress'd,  and  slipshod,  *gan  her  distafif  ply : 
And  now  the  wonted  hour  of  woe  drew  nigh. 
That  wakes  to  tears  the  lover  from  his  dream : 
When  my  sweet  hope  unto  my  mind  appeared. 
Not  in  the  customed  way  unto  my  sight ; 
For  grief  had  bathed  my  lids,  and  sleep  had  weigh'd ; 
Ah  me,  how  changed  that  form  by  love  endeared ! 
"  Why  lose  thy  fortitude?"  methought  she  ssdd, 
"  These  eyes  not  yet  from  thee  withdraw  their  light.** 

NOTT. 

Alreadt  in  the  east  the  amorous  star 
Illumined  heaven,  while  from  her  northern  height 
Great  Juno's  rival  through  the  dusky  night 
Her  beamy  radiance  shot.     Returning  care 
Had  roused  th'  industrious  hag,  with  footstep  bare, 
And  loins  ungirt,  the  sleeping  fire  to  light; 
And  lovers  thrill'd  that  season  of  desplght, 
Which  wont  renew  their  tears,  and  wake  despair* 
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When  mj  soul^s  hope,  now  on  the  verge  of  fate, 
(Not  by  th'  accustomed  way;  for  that  in  sleep 
Was  closed,  and  moist  with  griefs,)  attained  my  heart 
Alas,  how  changed  I     •*  Servant,  no  longer  weep," 
She  seem*d  to  say ;  **  resume  thy  wonted  state : 
Not  yet  thine  eyes  from  mine  are  doom'd  to  part  *' 

CHABLESiONT. 

Alrbadt,  in  the  east,  the  star  of  love 
Was  flaming,  and  that  other  in  the  north, 
Which  Juno*s  jealousy  is  wont  to  move. 
Its  beautiful  and  lustrous  rays  shot  forth ; 
Barefooted  and  half  clad,  the  housewife  old 
Had  stirr*d  her  fire,  and  set  herself  to  weave ; 
Each  tender  heart  tihe  thoughtful  time  controll'd 
Which  evermore  the  lover  wakes  to  grieve. 
When  my  fond  hope,  already  at  life's  last 
Came  to  my  heart  not  by  the  wonted  way. 
Where  sleep  its  seal,  its  dew  where  sorrow  cast — 
Alas !  how  changed — and  said,  or  seem'd  to  say, 
"  Sight  of  these  eyes  not  yet  does  Heaven  refuse. 
Then  wherefore  should  thy  tost  heart  courage  lose?'* 

MACQREaOB. 


SONNET  XXVn. 

ApoUOf  «'  aneor  vive  il  bd  daio. 

HI  00KPAEB8  BKH  TO  ▲  LAUftIL,    WHICH  HI  ^PPUCATES  APOLLO  TO 
DIFIHD. 

O  Phcbbus,  if  that  fond  desire  remains. 
Which  fired  thy  breast  near  the  Thessalian  wave ; 
If  those  bright  tresses,  which  such  pleasure  gave. 
Through  lapse  of  years  thy  memoiy  not  disdains ; 
From  duggish  frosts,  from  rude  inclement  rains, 
Wliich  last  the  while  thy  beams  our  region  leave, 
That  honoured  sacred  tree  from  peril  save, 
Whose  name  of  dear  accordance  waked  our  pains ! 
And,  by  that  amorous  hope  which  soothed  thy  core, 
Wliat  time  expectant  thou  wert  doom'd  to  sigh 
Dispel  those  vapours  which  disturb  our  sky! 
So  shall  we  both  behold  our  favorite  fair 
With  wonder,  seated  on  the  grassy  mead. 
And  forming  with  her  arms  herself  a  shade.  Nott. 
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If  live  the  iftir  tdesire,  ApoUo,  yet 
Which  fired  thy  ^irit  oiBceon  PeneuB*  ekoare, 
And  if  the  hright  hair  loved  so  well  of  yone 
In  lapse  of  years  thou  dost  not  now  forget. 
From  the  long  frost,  irom  eeaaans  rude  and  keen, 
Which  last  while  hides  itself  thy  kindling  hrow« 
Defend  this  consecrate  and  honoured  bough. 
Which  snared  thee  ^earst,  'whose  elave  I  sinoe  have  beea, 
And,  by  the  virtue  of  the  love  «o  dear 
Which  soothed,  sustained  thee  in  that  eady  etcife, 
Our  air  from  raw  and  lowering  ^».paiii»  dear: 
So  shall  we  see  our  lady,  to  new  life 
Bestored,  her  eeat  upon  the  greensward  take. 
Where  her  own  graceful  aocms  a  swoet  ^lade  o'er  her  make. 

SONKET  AXVlll. 

HI  8SIK8  BaUTUm,  BUT  LOTB  T0SL0W8  HIS  ITVlUtl  WUUI. 

Alone,  and  lost  in  thought,  the  desert  glade 
Measuring  I  roam  with  lingering  steps  and  slow ; 
And  still  a  watchful  glance  around  me  throw, 
Anxious  to  shun  the  print  of  human  tread : 
No  other  means  I  find,  no  surer  aid 
From  the  world's  prying  eye  to  hide  my  woe : 
So  well  my  wild  disorder  a  gestures  show, 
And  love-lorn  looks,  the  fire  within  me  bred, 
That  well  I  deem  each  mountain,  wood  and  plain. 
And  river  knows,  wliat  I  from  ma|i  conceal. 
What  dreary  hues  my  life's  fond  prospects  dim. 
Yet  whatever  wild  or  savage  paths  I  ve  ta'en. 
Where'er  I  wander,  love  attends  me  still, 
Soft  whisp'iing  to  my  soul,  and  I  to  him.   Akok.  Ox.  179S. 

Alome,  and  peosive,  near  rsome  desert  diona, 
Far  fi-om  the  tuMmts  <tf  vnen  I  love  to  fttnty^ 
And,  cautiously,  my  distant  path  ejqploro 
Where  never  hnman  footsteps  mark'd  tiie  wn^* 
Thus  from  the  public  gaze  I  starive  Ao  fly. 
And  to  the  winds  alone  my  grieis  impart; 
While  in  my  hollow  che^  and  haggMtJ  eye 
Appears  the  fire  that  bums  my  inrnost  heart. 
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Bat  ah,  inTun  to  fistont  Beenee  Igo ; 

No  solitude  nqr  troubled  thoughts  allays. 

Methinks  e'en  tfaingB  hianhnate  must  know 

The  flame  that  on  my  «oul  in  seorat  preys  ; 

Whilst  Love,  unecmquer'd,  witti  resistless  sway 

Still  hoYers  round  mj  path,  still  meets  me  on  my  way. 

J.  B.  Tatlos. 
Aloke  and  pensive,  the  deserted  plain, 
With  tardy  pace  and  aad,  I  waaider  by ; 
And  mine  eyes  o*er  tt  rove,  intent  to  fly 
Where  distant  shares  no  trace  of  man  retain ; 
No  help  save  this  I  find,  some  eave  to  gain 
Where  never  may  intrude  man^s  curious  eye. 
Lest  on  my  brow,  a  stranger  long  to  joy. 
He  read  the  secret  fire  which  msJces  my  pain 
For  here,  methinks,  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 
Valley  and  forest  the  strange  temper  know 
Of  my  sad  life  conceaVd  from  others'  sight —  ^ 

Yet  where,  where  shall  I  find  so  wild  a  wood, 
A  way  so  rough  that  there  Love  cannot  go 
Communing  with  me  the  long  day  and  night  ? 

Macobkgob. 


SONNET  XXIX. 

S^ioamkmpermufHeatenBcareo, 

BX  FRAT8  rOS  9B4TB,   SUt  dK  YABK. 

Had  I  believed  that  Death  could  set  me  free 
From  the  anxious  amorous  thoughts  my  peace  that  mar, 
With  these  my  own  hands  which  yet  stainless  are, 
Life  had  I  loosed,  long  hateful  grown  to  me. 
Yet,  for  I  fear  'twould  but  a  passage  be 
From  grief  to  grief,  firom  old  to  other  war. 
Hither  the  dark  shades  my  escape  that  bar, 
I  stiU  remain,  nor  hope  relief  to  aee. 
High  time  it  surely  is  that  he  had  sped 
The  fatal  arrow  firom  his  pitiless  bow, 
In  others*  blood  so  cfften  bathed  and  red ; 
And  I  of  Love  and  Death  have  pray*d  it  so— 
He  listens  not,  but  leaves  me  here  half  dead. 
Nor  cares  to  call  me  to  himself  below.  Macobsgob. 
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Oh  I  had  T  deem'd  that  Death  had  freed  my  soiil 
From  Love's  tormenting,  overwhelming  thought. 
To  crush  its  aching  burthen  I  had  sought. 
My  wearied  life  had  hastened  to  its  goal ; 
My  shivering  bark  yet  fear*d  another  shoal. 
To  find  one  tempest  with  another  bought. 
Thus  poised  *twixt  earth  and  heaven  I  dwell  as  naught, 
Not  daring  to  assume  my  life*s  control. 
But  sure  *tis  time  that  Death's  relentless  bow 
Had  wing*d  that  fatal  arrow  to  my  heart. 
So  often  bathed  in  life's  dark  crimson  tide : 
But  though  I  crave  he  would  this  boon  bestow, 
He  to  my  cheek  his  impress  doth  impart, 
And  yet  o'erlooks  me  in  his  fearful  stride.      Wollastok. 


CANZONE  IV. 

Si  e  dd>ile  il  filo  a  cui  a*  cUteue. 

HE  ORIBVXS  IM  ABSEKCB  FROM  LAURA. 

The  thread  on  which  my  weary  life  depends 
So  fragile  is  and  weak. 
If  none  kind  succour  lends. 
Soon  'neath  the  painful  burden  will  it  break ; 
Since  doom'd  to  take  my  sad  farewell  of  her. 
In  whom  begins  and  ends 
My  bliss,  one  hope,  to  stir 
My  sinking  spirit  from  its  black  despair. 
Whispers,  "  Though  lost  awhile 
That  form  so  dear  and  fair, 
Sad  soul  1  the  trial  bear, 
For  thee  e'en  yet  the  sun  may  brightly  shine. 
And  days  more  happy  smile. 
Once  more  the  lost  loved  treasure  may  be  thine." 
This  thought  awhile  sustains  me,  but  agcdn 
To  fail  me  and  forsake  in  w^orse  excess  of  pain. 

Time  flies  apace :  the  silent  hours  and  swift 

So  urge  his  journey  on, 

Short  span  to  me  is  left 

Even  to  think  how  quick  to  death  I  run ; 

Scarce,  in  the  orient  heaven,  yon  mountain  crest 

Smiles  in  the  sun's  first  ray, 

When,  in  the  adverse  west, 

His  long  round  run,  we  see  his  light  decay. 


X 
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So  small  of  life  the  space, 

So  frail  and  clogg'd  with  woe, 

To  mortal  man  helow. 

That,  when  I  find  me  from  that  heauteous  face 

Thus  torn  by  fate's  decree. 

Unable  at  a  wish  with  her  to  be. 

So  poor  the  profit  that  old  comforts  give, 

I  know  not  how  I  brook  in  such  a  state  to  live. 

Each  place  offends,  save  where  alone  I  see 

Those  eyes  so  sweet  and  bright, 

Wliich  still  shall  bear  the  key 

Of  the  soft  thoughts  I  hide  fi*om  other  sight; 

And,  though  hard  exile  harder  weighs  on  me, 

^Vhateyer  mood  betide, 

1  ask  no  theme  beside, 

For  all  is  hateful  that  I  since  have  seen. 

^Vhat  rivers  and  what  heights, 

TNliat  shores  and  seas  between 

Me  rise  and  those  twin  lights. 

Which  made  the  storm  and  blackness  of  my  days 

One  beautiful  serene, 

To  which  tormented  Memory  still  strays : 

Free  as  my  life  then  pass'd  from  every  care, 

So  hard  and  heavy  seems  my  present  lot  to  bear. 

Alas !  self-parleying  thus,  I  but  renew 

The  warm  wish  in  my  mind, 

Which  first  within  it  grew 

The  day  I  left  my  better  half  behind :  ' 

If  by  long  absence  love  is  quenched,  then  who 

Guides  me  to  the  old  bait, 

\Vhence  all  my  sorrows  date  ? 

\\l)y  rather  not  my  lips  in  silence  seal'd? 

By  finest  crystal  ne'er 

Were  hidden  tints  reveal'd 

So  faithfully  and  fair. 

As  my  sad  spirit  naked  lays  and  bare 

Its  every  secret  part, 

And  the  wild  sweetness  thrilling  in  my  heart, 

Throng  eyes  which,  restlessly,  o'erfranght  with  tears, 

Seek  her  whose  sight  alone  with  instant  gladness  cheers. 
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Strange  pleasure! — ^yet  so  oflen  that  witfain 

The  human  heart  to  reign 

Is  found — to  woo  and  wm 

Each  new  hnaT  toy  that  man  moat  sigh  to  gain: 

And  I  am  one  from  sadness  who  xdief 

So  draw,  as  if  it  still 

My  study  were  to  M 

These  eves  with  softness,  sndiiiis  liaact  yviOi  giief : 

As  weighs  with  me  in  chief 

Nay  rather  with  sole  force, 

The  language  and  tiie  light 

Of  those  dear  eyes  to  urge  me  on  that  course. 

So  where  its  fullest  source 

Long  sorrow  finds,  I  fix  nay  often  sight. 

And  thus  my  heart  and  eyes  like  sufferers  be. 

Which  in  lovers  path  have  been  twin  pioneers  tome. 

The  golden  tresses  wiuch  AotM  make,  \L  ween, 

The  sun  with  envy  pine ; 

And  the  sweet  look  serene. 

Where  love's  own  rays  so  bright  and  burning  ahkie. 

That,  ere  its  time,  they  mi^e  mystnength  dedtne. 

Each  wise  and  truthful  word. 

Bare  in  the  world,  which  leete 

She  smiling  gave,  no  more  are  seen  or  heard. 

But  this  of  all  my  fate 

Is  hardest  to  endure. 

That  here  I  am  denied 

The  gentle  greeting,  angel-like  and  pure. 

Which  still  to  virtue's  side 

Inclined  my  heart  with  modest  magic  lure; 

So  that,  in  sooth,  I  nothing  hope  again 

Of  comfort  more  than  this,  how  best  to  bear  my  pain. 

And — ^with  fit  ecstacy  my  loss  to  mourn — 

The  soft  hand's  snowy  chann. 

The  finely-romped  arm. 

The  winning  ways,  by  turns,  that  quiet  seam. 

Chaste  anger,  proud  humility  adorn. 

The  fair  young  breast  "that  shrmed 

Intellect  pure  and  high. 

Are  now  all  hid  1iie  i-ogged  Alp  behind. 

My  trust  were -vam  to  try 

And -see  hsr^Bnl  die, 
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For,  though  awhile  he  dare 

Such  dreuDB  indulge,  Hope  ne^ier  can  CGnstaut  be, 

But  falls  back  in  despair 

Her,  whom  Heaven  honours,  ihere  again  to  see. 

Where  yirtue,  courtesy  in  her  best  mix. 

And  where  so  oft  I  pray  my  fuixfre  home  to  £z. 

My  Song!  if  thou  shalt  see. 

Our  common  lady  in  that  dear  retreat, 

We  both  may  hope  that  she 

Win  stretch  to  thee  her  fair  and  favoring  hand, 

Whence  I  so  far  am  bann'd ; 

—Touch,  touch  it  not,  but,  reverent  at  her  feet. 

Tell  her  I  will  be  there  with  earliest  speed, 

A  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  else  a  spirit  freed. 

Maoobeoob. 

BONNET  XXX. 
OnOf  €  noii  fwnm  nuit  ^nnw  ne  ttnffhi, 

BI  OOHPLUmi  OV  TBB  VBIL  AHD  BAUD  OP  LAURA,   THAI  IHET  mPSITI 

am  or  nn  sioht  ov  bbe  sm. 
Obso,  my  fnend,  was  never  stream,  nor  lake. 
Nor  sea  in  whose  broad  li^  all  m&is  fall, 
Xor  shadow  of  fai§^  hiU,  or  wood,  or  wall. 
Nor  heaven-obscuring  clouds  which  torcents  make. 
Nor  other  obstacles  my  grief  so  wake, 
Whatever  most  that  lovely  &ce  may  pall. 
As  hiding  the  bright  eyes  which  me  enthrall, 
That  veil  which  bids  my  heart  "  Now  buzh  or  hreak,'* 
And,  whether  by  humility  or  pride, 
Their  glance,  eztinguishmg  mine  every  joy, 
Conducts  me  prematurely  to  my  tomb : 
Also  my  soul  by  one  fair  hand  is  tried, 
Gumiing  and  careful  ever  to  annoy, 
Gainst  my  poor  eyes  a  rock  that  has  become.  Maoobegob. 


SONNET  XXXL 

Jo  iemo  si  d£  begli  oeehi  t 
Ri  szousu  anmLv  voe  baviii»  «o  Lfwo  dblaixs  «o 
So  madi  I  fear  to  encomnler  her  bri^  eye, 
Alway  in  which  my  death  and  Love  reside. 
That,  as  a  child  the  rod,  its  glance  I  fly, 
Though  long  the  lime  has  been  since  nrst  I  tried ; 
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And  ever  since,  so  wearisome  or  high. 

No  place  has  heen  where  strong  will  has  not  hied. 

Her  shunning,  at  whose  sight  my  senses  die. 

And,  cold  as  marble,  I  am  laid  aside : 

Wherefore  if  I  return  to  see  you  late. 

Sure  *tis  no  fault,  unworthy  of  excuse. 

That  from  my  death  awhile  I  held  aloof: 

At  aU  to  turn  to  what  men  shun,  their  fate. 

And  from  such  fear  my  harassed  heart  to  loose. 

Of  its  true  faith  are  ample  pledge  and  proof.     Macgregor. 


SONNET  XXXII. 
S  amore  o  morte  wm  dd  quaiche  stroppio, 

BS  ASKS  FROM  A   FBIEHD  THE  LOAH  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  8T.    AUOVSTZS. 

If  Love  or  Death  no  obstacle  entwine 
With  the  new  web  which  here  my  fingers  fold. 
And  if  I  'scape  from  beauty's  tyrant  hold 
While  natural  truth  with  truth  reveal'd  I  join, 
Perchance  a  work  so  double  will  be  mine 
Between  our  modem  style  and  language  old. 
That  (timidly  I  speak,  with  hope  though  bold) 
Even  to  Rome  its  growing  fame  may  shine : 
But,  since,  our  labour  to  perfect  at  last 
Some  of  the  blessed  threads  are  absent  yet 
Which  our  dear  father  plentifully  met, 
Wherefore  to  me  thy  hands  so  close  and  fast 
Against  their  use?    Be  prompt  of  aid  and  free. 
And  rich  our  harvest  of  fair  things  shall  be.      Maggbkqob. 


SONNET  XXXIII. 
Quando  dal  propria  tiio  si  rim-ove. 

WHEV  LAURA  DEPARTS,   THE  HXAVSKS  GROW  DARK  WITH  STOUIS. 

When  from  its  proper  soil  the  tree  is  moved 
Which  Phcsbus  loved  erewhile  in  human  form, 
Grim  Vulcan  at  his  labour  sighs  and  sweats. 
Renewing  ever  the  dread  bolts  of  Jove, 
Who  thunders  now,  now  speaks  in  snow  and  rain,  . 
Nor  Julius  honoureth  than  Janus  more  : 
Earth  moans,  and  far  from  us  the  sun  retires 
Since  lus  dear  mistress  here  no  moi-e  is  seen. 
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Then  Mars  and  Saturn,  cruel  stars,  resume 

Their  hostile  rage :  Orion  arm'd  with  clouds 

The  helm  and  sails  of  storm-tost  seamen  breaks. 

To  Neptone  and  to  Juno  and  to  us 

Yezt  ^olns  proves  his  power,  and  makes  us  feel 

How  parts  the  fair  face  angels  long  expect.       Macgbeoob. 


SONNET  XXXIV. 
Ma  poickeH  dolce  riao  umiU  e  piano, 

na  VESUBM  OLASDKKS  TBB  BABTH  AHD  OALMS  TH>  SKT. 

BcT  when  her  sweet  smile,  modest  and  benign, 
No  longer  hides  from  us  its  beauties  rare. 
At  the  spent  forge  his  stout  and  sinewy  arms 
Plieth  that  old  Sicilian  smith  in  vain. 
For  from  the  hands  of  Jove  his  bolts  are  taken 
Tempered  in  ^tna  to  extremest  proof; 
And  his  cold  sister  by  degrees  grows  calm 
And  genial  in  Apollo's  kindling  beams. 
Moves  from  the  rosy  west  a  summer  breath, 
Wliich  safe  and  easy  wafts  the  seaward  bark. 
And  wakes  the  sweet  flowers  in  each  grassy  mead. 
3Ialignant  stars  on  every  side  depart, 
Dispersed  before  that  bright  enchanting  face. 
For  which  already  many  tears  ai-e  shed.        Macgbeoob. 


SONNET  XXXV. 
H  Jigliuol  di  Lotona  avea  gid  note, 

TBX  ORnSF  OP  PHCEBTJS  AT  THB  LOSS  07  BIS  IiOTB. 

Nike  times  already  had  Latona*s  son 
I.ook*d  from  the  highest  balcony  of  heaven 
For  her,  who  whilom  waked  his  sighs  in  vain. 
And  sighs  as  vain  now  wakes  in  other  breasts ; 
Then  seeking  wearily,  nor  knowing  where 
She  dwelt,  or  far  or  near,  and  why  delayed. 
He  show'd  himself  to  us  as  one,  insane 
For  grief,  who  cannot  find  some  loved  lost  thing : 
And  thus,  for  clouds  of  sorrow  held  aloof. 
Saw  not  the  fair  face  turn,  which,  if  I  live. 
In  many  a  page  shall  praised  and  honoured  be; 
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The  misery  of  bar  low  so  ofaanged  her  msesr 

That  her  bright  ejes  were  dimm'd,  for  onc9,  with  taais. 

Thereon  its  roimer  gloom  the  air  resumed.       MikcaBSGOB. 

SONNET  XXXVL 

BOMS  HAYB  WSFT  FOB  THEIK  WOBST  BSBIOBS,    BUT  LAVBA.  DBIOBS  HIX 
V«T  A-  SBOftB  XBAB, 

He  who  for  empire  at  Pharsalia  threw, 
Beddening  its  beauteous  plain  with  civil  gore. 
As  Pompey  s  corse  his  conquering  soldiers  Bore, 
Wept  when  the  well-known  featnrss  met  his  ^iew : 
The  shepherd  youth,  who  fierce  Goliad  slew. 
Had  long  rebellious  children  to  deplore; 
And  bent,  in  generous  grief,  the  bravo  Saul  o^er 
His  shame  and  fall  ythen  proud  Gilboa  kscw : 
But  you,  whose  cheek  with  pity  never  paled. 
Who  still  have  shields  at  hand  to  guard  you  well 
Against  Love's  bow,  which  shoots  its  darts  in  vain. 
Behold  me  by  a  thousand  deaths  assail'd. 
And  yet  no  tears  of  thine  compassion  t^, 
But  in  those  bright  eyes  anger  and  disdain.      ITAoeiSEOOB. 

SONNET  XXXVn. 
II  mio  avver9ariOf  in  cui  vtder  toi^te, 

LAUBA  AT  HXB  LOOKIirO-aLABS. 

My  foe,  in  whom  you  see  your  own  bright  eyes, 
Adored  by  Love  and  Heaven  with  honour  due, 
With  beauties  not  its  own  enamours  you. 
Sweeter  and  happier  than  in  mortal  guise. 
Me,  by  its  counsel,  lady,  from  your  breast. 
My  chosen  cherish'd  home,  your  scorn  expelFd 
In  wretched  banishment,  perchance  not  held 
Worthy  to  dwell  where  you  alone  should  rest. 
But  were  I  fasten'd  there  with  strongest  keys, 
That  mirror  should  not  make  you,  at  my  cost. 
Severe  and  proud  yourself  alone  to  please. 
Bemember  how  Narcissus  erst  was  lost ! 
His  course  and  thine  to  one  conclusion  lead. 
Of  flower  so  fair  though  worthless  here  the  mead. 

Macorrgor. 
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MTmirror*d  foe  nsfledsi. alas!  so-fiubr 
Those  eyes  vrhkit  Heaven  and  Lo^e  have  hanoocd  too  i 
Yet  not  his  channa  thou  dost  eBamour^d  vieiR^ 
But  all  thine  own«  and  they  beyond  compara: 
0  lady!  thou  hast  chasedt ma  at  ite  prayer 
From  thy  heart's  thcood,  where  I  so  fondiy  gitt^ 
0  wretched  exile !  though  too*  well  I  knew 
A  reign  with  thee  I  were  xxnftt  to  share. 
But  were  I  ever  fix*d  thy  boflom'»  mate, 
A  flattering  mirror  should  not  me  supplant. 
And  make  thee  scorn  me  in  thy  self-delight ; 
Thoii  surely  must  recall  Narcissus'  fate,. 
Bat  if  like  him  thy  doom  should  thee  enchant, 
What  mead  were  worthy  of  a>  flower  so  bhght? 

WbLEASTON. 

SONNET  XXXVIIL 
L*  €foe  Uperle,  e  %  jfor  vemUffU  e  i  bianchu 

BS  nmi(IH0  AOAUIBT  LAX7&A*8  XI&BOR,   BBCAUSI  II  XAKHS  HEK 
rOBOST  HUL 

Those  golden  tresses,  teeth  of  pearly  white^ 
Those  cheeks*  fair  roses  blooming  to  decay, 
Do  in  their  beauty  to  my  soul  convey 
The  poison'd  arrows  from  my  aching  sight 
Thus  sad  and  briefly  must  my  days  take  flight, 
For  life  with  woe  not  long  on  earth  will  stay; 
But  more  I  blame  that  mirror's  flattering  sway. 
Which  thou  hast  wearied  with  thy  self-delight 
Its  power  my  bosom's  sovereign  too  hath  stiU'd, 
Who  pray'd  thee  in  my  suit — now  he  is  mute^ 
Since  thou  art  captured  by  thyself  alone : 
Death's  seeds  it  hath  witiun  my  heart  instiU'd, 
For  Lethe's  stream  its  form  doth  oonstitute. 
And  makes  thee  lose  each  image  but  thine  own.  WoLLAsroM. 

The  gold  and  pearls,  the  lily  and  the  rose 
Which  weak  and  dry  in  winter  wont  to  be, 
Are  rank  and  poisonous  arrow-shafts  to  me, 
As  my  sore-stricken  bosom  aptly  shows : 
Thus  all  my  days  now  sadly  shortly  close, 
For  seldom  with  great  grief  long  years  agree; 
But  in  that  fatal  glass  most  blame  I  see. 
That  weary  with  your  oft  self^iking  grows. 
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It  on  my  lord  placed  silence,  when  my  suit 

He  would  have  urged,  but,  seeing  your  desire 

End  in  yourself  alone,  he  soon  was  mute. 

*T  was  fashioned  in  helFs  wave  and  o*er  its  fire, 

And  tinted  in  eternal  Lethe :  thence 

The  spring  and  secret  of  my  death  commence.  Macorkcob. 


SONNET  XXXIX. 

lo  Mntia  derOr'  al  cor  gi&  venir 

HI  DESIBB8  AttAIH  TO  OAZK  OH  THS  STBS  Of  LAVli. 

I  NOW  perceived  that  from  within  me  fled 
Those  spirits  to  which  you  their  being  lend ; 
And  since  by  nature's  dictates  to  defend 
Themselves  from  death  all  animals  are  made. 
The  reins  I  loosed,  with  which  Desire  I  stayed. 
And  sent  him  on  his  way  without  a  friend ; 
There  whither  day  and  night  my  course  he'd  bend. 
Though  still  from  thence  by  me  reluctant  led. 
And  me  ashamed  and  slow  along  he  drew 
To  see  your  eyes  their  matchless  influence  shower, 
Which  much  I  shun,  afraid  to  give  you  pain. 
Yet  for  myself  this  once  I'll  live ;  such  power 
Has  o'er  this  wayward  life  one  look  from  you : — 
Then  die,  unless  Desire  prevails  again.    Anok.  Ox.  1705. 

Because  the  powers  that  take  their  life  ft*om  you 
Already  had  I  felt  within  decay. 
And  because  Nature,  death  to  shield  or  slay. 
Arms  every  animal  with  instinct  true. 
To  my  long-curb 'd  desbe  the  rein  I  threw. 
And  tum'd  it  in  the  old  forgotten  wav. 
Where  fondly  it  invites  me  night  and  day. 
Though  'gainst  its  will,  another  I  pursue. 
And  dius  it  led  me  back,  ashamed  and  slow, 
To  see  those  eyes  with  love's  own  lustre  rife 
Which  I  am  watchful  never  to  offend : 
Thus  may  I  live  perchance  awhile  below ; 
One  glance  of  yours  such  power  has  o'er  my  life 
Which  sure,  if  I  oppose  desire,  shall  end.         Macgbegob. 
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SONNET  XL, 

Se  maifoco  perjoco  non  n  apeiue, 

BU  BUST  D  ALL  IH  FLA3CES,    BUT  HIS  TOVOVl  IS  XUTB,   IN  BBB 
PBB8EHCB. 

It  fire  was  never  yet  by  fire  subdued. 
If  never  flood  fell  diy  by  frequent  rain, 
But,  like  to  like,  if  each  by  other  gain. 
And  eontraries  are  often  mutual  food ; 
Love,  who  our  thoughts  controllest  in  each  mood. 
Through  whom  two  bodies  thus  one  soul  sustain, 
How,  why  in  her,  with  such  unusual  strain 
Make  the  want  less  by  wishes  long  renewed  ? 
Perchance,  as  falleth  the  broad  Nile  from  high. 
Deafening  with  his  great  voice  all  nature  round. 
And  as  the  sun  still  dazzles  the  fix'd  eye, 
So  with  itself  desire  in  discord  found 
Loses  in  its  impetuous  object  force, 
As  the  too  frequent  spur  oft  checks  the  course.    Macobeoor. 

SONNET  XLI. 
Perek*  io  t  abbia  guc^rdato  di  meiUBogna, 

n  BIB  PRE8XV0B  HE  CAN  HSXTHKB  8PBAK,    VBIP,    KOR  SiaB. 

AxTHouoH  from  falsehood  I  did  thee  restrain 
With  all  my  power,  and  paid  thee  honour  due. 
Ungrateful  tongue ;  yet  never  did  accrue 
Honour  from  thee,  but  shame,  and  fierce  disdain : 
Most  art  thou  cold,  when  roost  I  want  the  strain 
Thy  aid  should  lend  while^  I  for  pity  sue ; 
And  all  thy  utterance  is  imperfect  too, 
Wlien  thou  dost  speak,  and  as  the  dreamer's  vain. 
Ye  too,  sad  tears,  throughout  each  lingering  night 
Cpon  me  wait,  when  I  alone  would  stay  ; 
But,  needed  by  my  peace*  you  take  your  flight : 
And,  all  so  prompt  anguish  and  grief  t'  impart. 
Ye  sighs,  then  slow,  and  broken  breathe  your  way : 
My  looks  alone  truly  reveal  my  heart  Nott.         / 

With  all  ray  power,  lest  falsehood  should  invade, 
I  guarded  thee  and  still  thy  honour  sought. 
Ungrateful  tongue !  who  honour  ne*er  hast  brought, 
But  still  my  care  with  rage  and  shame  repaid : 

s 
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For,  though  to  me  most  requiEite,  thine  aid, ' 

When  mercy  I  would  ask,  availeth  nought. 

Still  cold  and  mute,  and  e'en  to«words  if  wrought 

They  seem  as  sounds  in  sleep  by  dreamers  made. 

And  ye,  sad  tears,  o'  nights,  when  I  would  fain 

Be  left  alone,  my  sure  companion^,  flow. 

But,  summoned,  for  my  peace,  ye  soon  depart : 

Ye  too,  mine  angui^h*d  sighs,  so  prompt  to  pun. 

Then  breathe  before  her  brokenly  and  slow. 

And  my  face  only  speaka  my  suffering  heart    HicoBEOor. 


CANZONE  V. 

KIGHT  BBINOS  SIPOSB  SO  0THES8,   BUT  KOI  90  BXJL 

In  that  still  season,  when  the  rapid  sun 
Drives  down  the  west,  and  daylight  flies  to  greet 
Nations  that  haply  wait  his  kindling  flame ; 
In  some  strange  land,  alone,  her  weaiy  feet 
The  time-wom  pilgrim  finds,  with  tofl  fordone. 
Yet  but  the  more  speeds  on  her  languid  flame ; 
Her  solitude  the  same. 
When  night  has  closed  around ; 
Yet  has  tbe  wanderer  found 
A  deep  though  short  forgetfulness  at  last 
Of  every  woe,  and  every  labour  past 
But  ah !  my  grief,  that  with  each  moment  grows, 
As  fiast,  and  yet  more  fast. 
Day  urges  on,  is  heaviest  at  its  dose. 

When  PhoBbus  rolls  his  everlasting  wheels 

To  give  night  room ;  and  flrom  encircling  wood* 

Broader  and  broader  yet  descends  the  shade ; 

The  labourer  arms  him  for  his  evening  trade. 

And  all  the  weight  his  burthen'd  heart  conceals 

Lightens  with  glad  discourse  or  descant  rude ; 

Then  spreads  his  board  with  food, 

Such  as  the  forest  hoar 

To  our  first  fathers  bore, 

By  us  disdain'd,  yet  praised  in  hall  and  bower. 
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Bat,  let  who  will  the  cup  of  jo^w^ee  poor, 

I  never  knew,  I  will  not  sa^  of  mkth, 

But  of  repose,  an  hour, 

When  Phoebus  leaves,  and  stazs  salute  the  earth. 

Yon  shepherd,  when  the  mighty  star  of  day 

He  sees  descending  to  its  western  bed. 

And  the  wide  Orient  all  with  shade  embrown^. 

Takes  his  old  crook,  and  from  the  fountain  head. 

Green  mead,  and  beechen  bower,  pursues  his  waj. 

Calling,  with  welcome  voice,  his  flocks  around; 

Then  fkr  from  human  sound. 

Some  desert  caye  he  strows 

With  leaves  and  verdant  boughs. 

And  lays  him  down,  without  a  thought,  to  sleep. 

Ah,  cruel  Love ! — then  dost  thou  bid  me  keep 

My  idle  chase,  the  airy  steps  pursuing 

Of  her  I  ever  weep, 

Who  flies  me  still,  my  endless  toil  venewing. 

E  en  the  rude  seaman,  in  some  cave  confined. 

Pillows  his  head,  as  daylight  quits  the  scene. 

On  the  hard  deck,  with  vilest  mat  overspread; 

And  when  the  Sun  in  orient  wave  serene 

Bathes  his  resplendent  front,  and  leaves  behind 

Those  antique  pillars  of  his  boundless  bed ; 

Forgetfulness  has  shed 

0*er  man,  and  beast,  and  flower,  ^ 

Her  mild  restoring  power : 

But  my  determined  grief  finds  no  repose ; 

Aiid  every  day  but  aggravates  the  woes 

Of  that  remorseless  flood,  that,  ten  long  years. 

Plowing,  yet  ever  flows, 

Nor  know  I  what  can  check  its  ceaseless  tears.   II^e&ivalb. 

What  time  towards  the  western  skies 
The  sun  with  parting  radiance  flies, 
And  other  climes  gilds  with  expected  light, 
Some  aged  pilgrim  dame  who  strays 
Alone,  ratigued,  through  pathless  ways. 
Hastens  her  step,  and  dreads  the  approach  of  night 
Then,  the  day's  journey  o'er,  shell  steep 
Her  sense  Awhile  in  grateful  sleep ; 

s  9 
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Forgetting  all  the  pain,  and  peril  past; 
But  I,  alaa !  find  no  repose, 
Each  sun  to  me  brings  added  woes, 
While  light's  eternal  orb  rolls  from  us  faat 

When  the  sun's  wheels  no  longer  glow, 
And  hills  their  lengthen*d  shadows  throw, 
The  hind  collects  his  tools,  and  carols  gay ; 
Then  spreads  his  board  with  frugal  fare. 
Such  as  those  homely  acorns  were, 
Which  all  revere,  yet  casting  them  away. 
Let  those,  who  pleasure  can  enjoy, 
In  cheerfulness  their  hours  employ ;  • 

While  I,  of  all  earth's  wretches  most  unblest. 
Whether  the  sun  fierce  darts  his  beams. 
Whether  the  moon  more  mildly  gleams, 
Taste  no  delight,  no  momentaiy  rest  I 

When  the  swain  views  the  star  of  day 

Quench  in  the  pillowing  waves  its  ray. 

And  scatter  darkness  o'er  the  eastern  skies; 

Rising,  his  custom'd  crook  he  takes, 

The  beech-wood,  fountain,  plain  forsakes. 

As  calmly  homeward  with  his  flock  he  hies 

Remote  from  man,  then  on  his  bed 

In  cot,  or  cave,  with  fresh  leaves  spread, 

He  courts  soft  slumber,  and  suspense  from  care ; 

While  thou,  fell  Love,  bidst  me  pursue 

That  voice>  those  footsteps  which  subdue 

My  soul ;  yet  movest  not  th'  objdurate  fair  I 

Lock'd  in  some  bay,  to  taste  repose 

On  the  hard  deck,  the  sailor  throws 

His  coarse  garb  o'er  him,  when  the  car  of  light 

Granada,  with  Marocco  leaves, 

The  Pillars  famed,  Iberia's  waves. 

And  the  world's  hush'd,  and  all  its  race,  in  night 

But  never  will  my  sorrows  cease, 

Successive  days  their  sum  increase. 

Though  just  ten  annual  suns  have  mark'd  my  pain : 

Say,  to  this  bosom's  poignant  grief 

Who  shall  administer  relief? 

Say,  who  at  length  shall  free  me  from  my  ehain  t 
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And,  since  there*s  comfort  in  the  strain, 

I  see  at  eve  along  each  plain, 

And  furrowed  hill,  the  unyoked  team  retmn : 

Why  at  that  hour  will  no  one  stay 

My  sighs,  or  bear  my  yoke  away  ? 

Why  bathed  in  tears  must  I  unceasing  mourn? 

Wretch  that  I  was,  to  fix  my  sight 

First  on  that  face  with  such  delight. 

Till  on  my  thought  its  charms  were  strong  imprest, 

Which  force  shall  not  efface,  nor  art. 

Ere  from  this  frame  my  soul  dispart ! 

Nor  know  I  then  if  passion's  votaries  rest. 

0  hasty  strain,  devoid  of  worth, 

Sad  as  the  bard  who  brought  thee  forth. 

Show  not  thyself;  be  with  the  world  at  strife. 

From  nook  to  nook  indulge  thy  grief; 

NVhile  thy  lorn  parent  seeks  relief, 

Nursing  that  amorous  flame  which  feeds  his  life !       Nott. 


SONNET  XLIL 
Poeo  era  ad  aj^prettarri  agli  oetki  mieL 

▲Bl  HI8  SnWWEKaaB  THAT  HX  KHYIXS  THIf  IHCTBgnniiTTT  Off 


Had  but  the  light  which  dazzled  them  afar 
Drawn  but  a  little  nearer  to  mine  eyes, 
Methinks  I  would  have  wholly  changed  my  form,} 
Even  as  in  Thessaly  her  form  she  changed : 
But  if  I  cannot  lose  myself  in  her 
More  than  I  have— small  mercy  though  it  won-» ' 
I  would  to-day  in  aspect  thoughtful  be,   * 
Of  harder  stone  than  chisel  ever  wrought. 
Of  adamant,  or  marble  cold  and  white. 
Perchance  through  terror,  or  of  jasper  rare 
And  therefore  prized  by  the  blind  greedy  crowd. 
Then  were  I  firee  from  this  hard  heavy  yoke 
Which  makes  nle  envy  Atlas,  old  and  worn. 
Who  with  hb  shoulders  brings  Morocco  nighL  Anov 


"I 


M  PETAABeS. 

MADRIOALE  I. 
Non  al  8V/0  amanUpiA  Dicata  piaeqwe, 

AimHIRO  THAT  BUflNDS  HIM  OF  LAITItA  BMHSWS  HIS  TOBSBVIS. 

Not  Dian  to  her  lover  was  more  dear, 
When  fortune  'mid  the  waters  cold  and  clear, 
Gave  hhn  her  naked  heauties  all  to  see, 
Than  seem*d  the  rustic  ruddy  nymph  to  me. 
Who,  in  yon  flashing  stream,  the  light  veil  laved^ 
Whence  Laura's  lovely  tresses  lately  waved ; 
I  saw,  and  through  me  felt  an  amorous  chill. 
Though  summer  bum,  to  tremble  and  to  thrill. 

^     MA0ORB60B. 

CANZONE  VT. 
-J  Spirto  gentU  che  quelle  membra  regffL 

9»  BDaQEI,  BBSSBOHIRa  HIX  TO   KK8T0RS  TO  BOXB  HBR  ASCUST  VXtST. 

Spirit  heroic !  who  with  fire  divine  ^ 

Eindlest  those  limbs,  awhile  which  pilgrim  hold 
On  earth  a  Chieftain,  gracious,  wise,  and  bold ; 
Since,  rightly,  now  the  rod  of  state  is  thine 
Bome  and  her  wandering  children  to  confine,      g^ 
And  yet  reclaim  her  to  the  old  good  way :  €• 

To  thee  I  speak,  for  elsewhere  not  a  ray    .      ^ 
Of  virtue  can  I  find,  extinct  below^  (^ 

Nor  one  who  feels  of  evil  deeds  the  shame.  Jl;  .  . 

Why  Italy  still  waits,  and  what  her  aim  Sb  \V^*^ 

I  know  not,  fiftllous  tn  ht^r  prnp^r  wnft     ^. CCW^^^T'^V^  ' 

Indolent,  age^  sk>w,  J^  jj^ 

Still  will  she  sleep?    Is  none  to^rouse  her  fonnd?  "^ 
Oh !  that  my  wakening  hands  were  tlurough  her  tresses 
wound.  ^ 

So  grievous  is  the  spell,  the  trance  so  deep,       ^ 
lioud  though  we  call,  my  hope  is  faint  that  e*fcr  ^ ' 
She  yet  will  waken  from  her  heavy  sleep : 
But  not,  methinks,  without  some  better  end  ,  > 
Was  this  our  Home  entrusted  to  tliy  care,       ^'•' 
Who  surest  may  revive  and  best  defend. 
Fearlessly  then  upon  that  reverend  head,        ^ 
•Mid  her  dishev^l'd  locks,  thy  fingers  spread^  j^ 
And  lift  at  length  the  sluggard  from  the  dust ;  V- 
I,  day  and  night,  who  her  prostration  mouiit,    . 
For  fliis,  in  thee,  have  fix'd  my  certain  trust. 
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That,  if  her  sons  yet  turn,  i 

And  their  eyes  erer  to  trae  nanour  raise,    •*' 

The  glory  is  reserved  for  thy  illustrious  days !, 

Her  ancient  walls,  wbxth  still  with  fear  and  love 

The  world  admires,  whene'er  it  calls  to  mind 

The  days  of  Eld,  and  turns  to  look  behind  ; 

Her  hoar  and  cavenx*d  monuments  above 

The  dust  of  men,  whose  &me,  until  the  world 

In  dissolution  sink,  can  never  fail ; 

Her  all,  that  in  one  ruin  now  lies  hurVd, 

Hopes  to  have  heal*d  by  thee  its  eveiy  adi. 

0  4ithful  .Bnitus !  noble  Scipioa  dead  ! 

To  you  what  trxumpfa,  where  ye  now  ore  blest, 

If  of  our  worthy  choice  the  fame  haive  spread : 

And  how  his  laurelled  crest. 

Win  old  Fabrlcios  rear,  witii  joy  elate. 

That  his  own  Borne  again  shall  beauteous  be  and  great ! 

And,  if  for  things  of  earth  its  care  Heaven  show, 

The  souls  who  dwell  above  in  joy  and  peace. 

And  their  mere  mortal  frames  have  left  below. 

Implore  thee  this  long  eivil  strife  noay  cease,     «* 

Which  kills  all  eonfidencse,  nips  every  good,    "^ 

Which  bars  the  way  to  many  a  roof,  where  men 

Once  holy,  hospitable  lived,  the  den 

Of  fearless  rapioe  now  and  frequent  blood. 

Whose  doors  to  virtue  only  are  denied. 

Wliile  beneath  pkmder'd  Saints,  in  outraged  £uie3 

Plots  Faction,  and  Bevenge  the  altar  stains ; 

And,  contrast  sad  and  wide. 

The  leej  bells  which  sweetly  wont  to  fling 

Summons  to  praryer  and  praise  now  Battlers  tocsin  zing ! 

Pale  weepa^  women,  cod  a  friendless  crowd 
Of  tender  years,  infirm  and  desolate  Age, 
Which  hates  itself  and  its  superfluous  days, 
With  each  blest  order  to  religion  vow*d, 
Wliom  works  of  love  through  lives  of  want  engage, 
To  thee  for  help  thair  bands  and  voices  raise ; 
While  our  poor  panLc-stridcen  land  displays         « 
The  thousand  wounds  which  now  so  mar  her  frame. 
That  e*en  from  foes  compassion  they  eomnaand^ 
Or  more  if  Christendom  thy  care  may  claim,  c? 
Lo !  Qod*8  own  house  on  fixe,  while  not  a  hand 
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Moves  to  subdue  the  flame : 

— Heal  thou  these  wounds,  this  feverish  tumult  end, 

And  on  the  holy  work  Heaven*8  blessing  shall  descend ! 

Often  against  oiu:  marble  Column  high  *^ 

"Wolf,  Lion,  Bear,  proud  Eagle,  and  base  Snake  "^ 
fiven  to  their  own  injury  insult  shower ;  * 

Lifts  against  thee  and  theirs  her  mournful  ciy,  ^ 
The  noble  Dame  who  calls  thee  here  to  break  4* 
Away  the  evil  weeds  which  will  not  flower,     c 
A  thousand  years  and  more!  and  gallant  men  A. 
There  flx*d  her  seat  in  beauty  and  in  power ;    ^ 
The  breed  of  patriot  hearts  has  fail'd  since  thenljH 
And,  in  their  stead,  upstart  and  haughty  now,  a. 
A  race,  which  ne'er  to  her  in  reverence  bends, 
Her  husband,  &ther  thou ! 
Like  care  from  thee  and  counsel  she  attends. 
As  o*er  his  other  works  the  Sire  of  all  extends. 

'Tis  seldom  e*en  that  with  our  fairest  scheme 

Some  advei*se  fortune  will  not  mix,  and  mar 

With  instant  ill  ambition's  noblest  dreams ; 

But  thou,  once  ta'en  thy  path,  so  walk  that  I 

May  pardon  her  past  faults,  great  as  they  are, 

If  now  at  least  she  give  herself  the  lie* 

For  never,  in  all  memory,  as  to  thee, 

To  mortal  man  so  siure  and  strught  the  way 

Of  everlasting  honour  open  lay, 

For  thine  the  power  and  will,  if  right  I  see, 

To  lift  our  empire  to  its  old  proud  state. 

Let  this  thy  glory  be ! 

They  succour'd  her  when  young,  and  strong,  and  great, 

He,  in  her  weak  old  age,  warded  the  stroke  of  Fate. 

Forth  on  thy  way !  my  Song,  and,  where  the  bold 

Tarpeian  litts  his  brow,  shouldst  thou  behold. 

Of  others*  weal  more  thoughtful  than  his  own. 

The  chief,  by  general  Italy  revered, 

Tell  him  from  me,  to  whom  he  is  but  known 

As  one  to  Virtue  and  by  Fame  endear'd, 

TUl  stamped  upon  his  heart  the  sad  truth  be, 

That,  day  by  day  to  thee, 

With  suppliant  attitude  and  streaming  eyes. 

For  justice  and  relief  our  seven-hiird  city  cries. 

Maooregob 
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MADBIOALE  11. 

PtrM  al  vito  ^Amorportava  inBcgna. 

A  LOT!  J017BNBT — DANOEK  IS  THB  PATH— HE  TUIIVS  BACK. 

Bright  in  whose  face  Love*s  conquering  ensign  streamed, 
A  foreign  fair  so  won  me,  young  and  vain. 
That  of  her  sex  all  others  wortUess  seem'd : 
Her  as  I  followed  o*er  the  verdant  plain, 
I  heard  a  loud  voice  speaking  from  afar, 
**  How  lost  in  these  lone  woods  his  footsteps  are  ! " 
Then  paused  I,  and,  heneath  the  tall  heech  shadct 
All  wrapt  in  thought,  around  me  well  survey'd, 
Till,  seeing  how  much  danger  hlock*d  my  way. 
Homeward  I  tum'd  me  though  at  noon  of  day.  Macgbeoob. 

BALLATA  III. 

Qndfoco,  eh'  iopauai  chef  one  tpento. 

BS  TBOVQHT  HIIUBLF  FBBI,   BUT  RSDB  THAT  HE  18  MOSS  THAX  STSB 
X]rrHBAX.LBD  BT  XtOVB. 

That  fire  for  ever  which  I  thought  at  rest, 
Qaench*d  in  the  chill  hlood  of  my  ripen'd  years. 
Awakes  new  flames  and  torment  in  my  hreast 
Its  sparks  were  never  all,  from  what  I  see, 
Extuict,  hut  merely  slumhenng,  smouldered  o'er ; 
Haply  this  second  error  worse  may  be, 
For,  by  the  tears,  which  I,  in  torrents,  pour. 
Grief,  through  these  eyes,  distill'd  from  my  heart's  core. 
Which  holds  within  itself  the  spark  and  bait, 
Bemains  not  as  it  was,  hut  grows  more  great. 
What  fire,  save  mine,  had  tiot  been  quench'd  and  kill'd 
Beneath  the  flood  these  sad  eyes  ceaseless  shed? 
Struggling  *mid  opposites — so  Love  has  will'd — 
Now  here,  now  there,  my  vain  life  must  be  led, 
For  in  so  many  ways  his  snares  are  spread. 
When  most  I  hope  him  fi-om  my  heart  expelPd 
Then  most  of  her  fair  face  its  slave  I'm  held.  Macobeoob. 


SONNET  XLin. 

Se  oU  cieeo  detir  cKe  *l  eor  dutrugge. 

BUaHTED  HOPB. 

EiTHEB  that  blind  desire,  which  life  destroys,  ^ 
Counting  the  hours,  deceiyes  my  miseiy,  ^ 


fi8  FBTA^Cfi. 

Or,  even  while  yet  I  s^eak;  the  mcmant  flies,  <K 
Promised  at  once  to  pity  and  to  me.  C 

Alas !  what  haneful  ^ade  overhangs  and  dries  (^ 
The  seed  so  near  its  full  maturity  ?  c 

'Twizt  me  and  hope  what  brazen  waHs  arise  ?    ^ 
From  murderous  wolves  not  even  my  fold  is  tree,  t^ 
Ah,  woe  is  me !     Too  clearly  now  I  find  ^ 

That  felon  Love,  to  aggravate  my  pain,  1 

Mme  easy  heart  hath  thus  to  hope  inclined ;     ^ 
And  now  the  maxim  sage  I  call  to  mind,  ^ 

That  mortal  bliss  mtist  doubtful  still  remain        ^ 
Till  death  from  earthly  bonds  the  soul  unbind,    t/ 

Chablexosx. 
CouNTiNO  the  hoiu^,  lest  I  myself  mislead 
By  blind  desire  wherewith  my  heart  is  torn, 
E*en  while  I  speak  away  the  moments  speed, 
To  me  and  pity  which  alike  were  sworn. 
What  shade  so  eruel  as  to  blight  the  seed 
Whence  the  wish'd  fruitage  should  so  soon  be  bom  ? 
What  beast  within  my  fold  has  lei^'d  to  feed? 
What  wall  is  built  between  the  hand  and  cocn  ? 
Alas !  I  know  not,  but,  if  ri^at  I  guess. 
Love  to  such  joyfdl  hope  has  only  led 
To  plunge  mj  weary  life  in  worse  distreaa; 
And  I  remember  now  what  onee  I  read, 
Until  the  moment  of  his  fiill  release 
Man*s  bliss  begins  not,  nor  his  troubles  cease;  Ma6GBBBob. 

SONNET  XLIV. 
Mie  vmtarr  at  vmir  ten  tarde  e  pigm 

raw  JUUr  THI  8WBSTB,    BUT  XAITT  TEX  BITTKBS  01  WTSL 

Ever  my  hap  is  slack  and  slow  in  coming. 
Desire  increasing,  ay  my  hope  uncertun 
With  doubtful  love,  that  but  increaseth  pain ; 
For,  tiger-like,  so  swift  it  is  in  parting. 
Alas !  ue  snow  black  shall  it  be  and  scalding, 
The  sea  waterless,  and  fish  u|K>n  the  mountain. 
The  Thames  shall  back  return  into  his  fountidn, 
And  where  he  rose  the  sun  shall  take  [his]  lodging. 
Ere  I  in  this  find  peace  or  quietness ; 
Or  that  Love,  or  my  Lady,  right  wisely; 
Leave  to  conspire  against  me  wrongfully. 
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And  if  I  haye,  after  sack  bittemeBs, 

One  drop  of  sweet,  my  mouth  is  out  of  taste. 

That  all  my  trust  and  travail  is  but  waste. 
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Late  to  arrive  my  fortunes  are  and  slow — 
Hopes  are  unsure,  desires  ascend  and  swell, 
Suspense,  expectancy  in  me  rebel — 
But  swifter  to  depart  than  tigers  go. 
Tepid  and  dark  sdiall  be  the  cold  pure  snow. 
The  ocean  dry,  its  fish  on  mountains  dwell, 
The  sun  set  in  the  East,  by  that  old  well 
Alike  whence  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow. 
Ere  in  this  strife  I  peace  or  truce  shall  find. 
Ere  liove  or  Laura  practise  kinder  ways. 
Sworn  friends,  against  me  wrongfully  combined.  | 
After  such  bitters,  if  some  sweet  allays,  i 

Balk*d  by  long  fasts  my  palate  spurns  ^e  fare. 
Sole  grace  from  them  that  falleth  to  my  share.  Macgregoiu 


SONNET  XLV. 

Lagit€Meiachefagidpiangendoita9Ka, 

to  MtB  FBOni  lAARTO,  WIZS  A  FMBSBST. 

Thy  weary  cheek  that  channelFd  sorroif  shows, 
My  much-loved  lord,  upon  the  one  repose; 
More  careful  of  thyself  against  Love  be. 
Tyrant  who  smiles  his  votaries  wan  to  see ; 
And  with  the  other  close  the  left-hand  path 
Too  easy  entrance  where  his  message  hath ; 
In  sun  and  storm  thyself  the  same  display. 
Because  time  faileth  for  the  lengthened  way. 
And,  with  the  third,  drink  of  the  precious  herb 
Which  purges  every  thought  that  would  disturb, 
Sweet  in  the  end  though  soiur  at  first  in  taste  : 
But  me  enshrine  where  your  best  joys  are  placed. 
So  that  I  fear  not  the  grim  bark  of  Styx, 
If  with  such  prayer  of  mine  pride  do  not  mix. 

Macoregob^ 
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BALLATA  IV. 
PerM  qud  du  mi  tfxu9e  ad  amar  prima. 

HS  WILL  ALWATB  LOTS  HSB,    THOUGH  DK5IEI>  THX  KOBV  OF  HIl. 

Though  cruelty  denies  my  view 

Those  charms  which  led  me  first  to  love ; 

To  passion  yet  will  I  be  true, 

Nor  shall  my  will  rebellious  prove. 

Amid  the  curls  of  golden  hair 
y  That  wave  those  beauteous  temples  round, 
f  Cupid  spread  craftily  the  snai-e 
I  With  which  my  captive  heart  he  boimd : 

And  from  those  eyes  he  caught  the  ray 

Which  thaw'd  the  ice  that  fenced  my  breast, 

Chasing  all  other  thoughts  away, 

With  brightness  suddenly  imprest. 

But  now  that  hair  of  sunny  gleam, 

Ah  me  !  is  ravished  from  my  sight ; 

Those  beauteous  eyes  withdraw  their  beam, 

And  change  to  sadness  past  delight. 

A  glorious  death  by  all  is  prized ; 

Tis  death  alone  shall  break  my  chain : 

Oh  i  be  Lovers  timid  wail  despised . 

Lovers  should  nobly  suffer  pain.  Norc 

Though  barr*d  from  all  which  led  me  first  to  love 

By  coldness  or  caprice, 

Not  yet  from  its  firm  bent  can  passion  cease ! 
'.'  The  snare  was  set  amid  those  threads  of  gold, 
5  To  which  Love  bound  me  fast ;. 

And  from  those  bright  eyes  melted  the  long  cold 

Within  my  heart  that  passed  ; 

So  sweet  die  spell  their  sudden  splendour  cast, 

Its  single  memory  still 

Deprives  my  soul  of  every  other  will. 

But  now,  alas !  from  me  of  that  fine  hair 

Is  ravish'd  the  dear  sight ; 

The  lost  light  of  those  twin  stars,  chaste  as  fair, 

Saddens  me  in  her  flight ; 

But,  since  a  glorious  death  wins  honour  bright, 

By  death,  and  not  through  grief, 
ove  from  such  chain  shall  give  at  last  relief.  Maoobbook 
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SONNET  XLVI. 
V  furbw  geniil  eke  forte  anuU  moW  anni. 

IMPBSOAnOir  AOAISST  THB  LAUBSL. 

Thb  gracefol  tree  I  loved  so  long  and  well, 
Ere  its  fair  boughs  in  scorn  my  flame  declined. 
Beneath  its  shade  encouraged  my  poor  mind 
To  bud  and  bloom,  and  *mid  its  sorrow  swell. 
But  now,  my  heart  secure  from  such  a  spell, 
Alas,  from  friendly  it  has  grown  unkind  I 
My  thoughts  entirely  to  one  end  confined. 
Their  painful  sufferings  how  I  still  may  tell. 
What  should  he  say,  the  sighing  slave  of  love. 
To  whom  my  later  rhymes  gave  hope  of  bliss, 
Who  for  that  laurel  has  lost  all— but  this  ? 
May  poet  never  pluck  thee  more,  nor  Jove 
Exempt ;  but  may  the  sun  still  hold  in  hate 
On  each  green  leaf  till  blight  and  blackness  wait. 

Macobxooiu 

SONNET  XLVII. 
Benedetto  da  *l  giamo  e  *l  mete  e  f  anno. 

in  BLB8SB8  ALL  THB  OXBCUMSTANCES  OF  HIS  PASSION. 

Blest  be  the  day,  and  blest  the  month,  the  year,       \ 
The  spring,  the  hour,  the  very  moment  blest, 
The  lovely  scene,  the  spot,  where  first  oppress*d 
I  sunk,  of  Jwo  bright  eyesjhe  prisoner : 
And  blest  Ui^  Am  UAlt  pang,  to  me  most' dear. 
Which  thrilled  my  heart,  when  Love  became  its.  guest ; 
And  blest  the  bow,  the  shafts  which  pierced  my  breast,        / 
And  even  the  wounds,  which  bosom'd  thence  I  bear. 
Blest  too  the  strains  which,  pour'd  through  glade  and  grove. 
Have  made  the  woodlands  echo  with  her  name ; 
The  sighs,  the  tears,  the  languishment,  the  love  : 
And  blest  those  sonnets,  sources  of  my  fame ; 
And  blest  that  thought — Oh !  never  to  remove ! 
Which  turns  to  her  alone,  from  her  alone  which  came. 

Wranoham. 

Blsst  be  the  year,  the  month,  the  hour,  the  day. 
The  season  and  the  time,  and  point  of  space. 
And  blest  the  beauteous  country  and  the  place 
Whttfe  firstof  two  bright  eyes  I  felt  the  sway: 


\ 
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Blest  ihe  sweet  pain  of  which  I  was  the  prey. 
When  newly  doom'd  Love's  sovereign  law  to  embrace 
And  blest  the  bow  and  shaft  to  which  I  trace, 
The  wound  that  to  my  inmost  heart  fomid  way : 
Blest  be  the  ceaseless  accents  of  my  tongue, 
Unwearied  breathing  my  loved  lady's  name : 
Blest  my  fond  wishes,  sighs,  and  tears,  and  pains : 
Blest  be  the  lays  in  which  her  praise  I  sung» 
That  on  all  sides  acquired  to  her  fair  fame, 
And  blest  my  thoughts !  for  o'er  them  all  she  reigns. 

Backs. 

so:nnet  XLVin. 

Pcidre  del  cidy  dopo  i  perduti  gioni, 
covsaovB  or  his  rour,  hb  vjelats  god  to  tubii  bix  so  a  seru  uR. 

Father  of  heaven !  after  the  days  misspent,  OJ 
After  the  ni^ts  of  mid  tumultuous  thou^t,  ^ 
in  that  fierce  passion's  strong  entanglement,    01/ 
One,  for  my  peace  too  lovely  fair,  had  vwought;  \ 
Vouchsafe  that,  by  thy  grace,  my  spii'it  bent  (V 
On  nobler  aims,  to  holier  ways  be  brought;  \^ 
That  so  my  foe,  spreading  with  dark  intent      ^  \ 
His  mortal  snares,  be  foil'd,  and  held  at  noughtr-t^ 
E'en  now  th'  eleventh  year  its  course  fulfils,    ^ 
That  I  have  bow'd  nie  to  the  tyranny      *    \/ 
Relentless  most  to  fealty  most  tried.  y 

f^'ave  mercy,  Lord !  on  my  unworthy  ills :    V^ 
IX  all  my  thoughts  in  contemplation  high ;  V  ^ 

ow  on  the  cross  this  day  a  S»riour  died.    V  Dacre. 

Father  of  heaven !  despite  my  days  all  lost,    a 
Despite  my  nights  in  doting  folly  spent  ^ 

With  that  fierce  passion  which  my  bosom  rent     ^ 
At  sight  of  her,  too  lovely  for  my  cost ;  ^ 

Vouchsafe  at  length  that,  by  thy  grace,  I  turn    « 
To  wiser  life,  and  enterprise  more  fair,  i. 

So  that  my  cruel  foe,  in  vain  his  snare  * 

Set  for  my  soid,  may  his  defeat  discern.  ^ 

Already,  Lord,  the  eleventh  year  circling  wanes  a 
Since  first  beneath  his  tyrant  yoke  I  fell  / 

Who  still  is  fiercest  where  we  least  rebel :        / 
Pity  my  undeserved  and  lingering  pains,         ^ 
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To  holier  thoughts  my  wandering  sense  restore. 
How  on  this  day  his  cross  thy  Son  our  Saviour  bore. 

Maoobegob: 


BALLATA  V. 

Vdgendo  gli  ocAi  ai  mio  wno  eohre. 

HEB  Xm>  aALVS  BATXD  HIM  VIOK  DSA1H. 

Late  as  those  eyes  on  my  sunk  cheek  inclined,  ^ 
Whose  paleness  to  the  world  seems  of  tte  grave,  ^ 
Compassion  moved  you  to  that  greeting  kind,  ^ 
Whose  soft  smile  to  my  worn  heart  spirit  gave.  ^ 
The  poor  frail  life  which  yet  to  me  is  left  ^ 

W^as  of  your  beauteous  eyes  the  liberal  gift. 
And  of  that  voice  angelical  and  mild;  -L 

My  present  state  derived  from  them  I  see ; 
As  the  rod  qmckens  the  slow  sullen  child,  - 

So  waken'd  they  the  sleeping  soul  in  me.  ^z 

Thus,  Lady,  of  my  true  heart  both  the  keys         « 
You  hold  in  hand,  and  yet  your  captive  please :     ^ 
Heady  to  saQ  wherever  winds  may  blow,  9 . 

By  me  most  prized  whatever  to  you  I  owe.        Macobeoob* 


SONNET  XLIX. 

Se  voi  potaU  per  iwr^i  aegm. 

VM   SBtBIAfS  LAVBA  VOX  TO  BATE  THl  HZAKT  XBQH  WHIOH  SBB  OAX 
XEYKR   KE  AB8ERT. 

If,  but  by  angry  and  disdainful  sign. 
By  the  averted  head  and  downcast  sight, 
By  readiness  beyond  thy  sex  for  flight. 
Deaf  to  an  pure  and  worthy  prayers  of  mine. 
Thou  canst,  by  these  or  other  arts  of  thine, 
'Scape  from  my  breast — ^where  Love  on  slip  so  slight 
Grafts  every  day  new  boughs — of  such  despite 
A  fitting  cause  I  then  mi^t  well  divine:  , 
For  gentle  plant  in  arid  soil  to  be 
Seems  little  suited:  so  it  better  were, 
And  this  e*en  nature  dictates,  thence  to  stir. 
But  since  thy  destiny  prohibits  thee 
Elsewhere  to  dwell,  be  this  at  least  thy  cape 
Not  always  to  sojourn  in  hatred  there.  Hacgbeoob. 
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SONNET  L. 

LcMOf  che  nud  aeanio  fui  da  prima. 

HI  PBAT8  LOTS  TO  KINDLE  ALSO  IK  HXB  THB  FLAXB  BT  WHICH  BB  IB 

rKCEAsnroLT  torxbhtbd. 

Alas  !  this  heart  by  me  was  little  known 
In  those  first  days  when  Love  its  depths  explored. 
Where  by  degrees  he  made*him8elf  the  lord 
Of  my  whole  life,  and  claimed  it  as  his  own : 
I  did  not  think  that,  through  his  power  alone, 
A  heart  time-steeFd,  and  so  with  valour  stored. 
Such  proof  of  failing  firmness  could  afford, 
And  fell  by  wrong  self-confidence  o'erthrown. 
Henceforward  all  defence  too  late  will  come, 
Save  this,  to  piove,  enough  or  little,  here 
If  to  these  mortal  prayers  Love  lend  his  ear. 
Not  now  my  prayer — ^nor  can  such  e'er  have  room- 
That  with  more  mercy  he  consume  my  heart. 
But  in  the  fire  that  she  may  bear  her  part        Macgbxoob. 


SESTINA  III. 
L'aere  gravato,  e  V  importuna  nellbia, 

m  00XPABB8  LAUBA  ¥0  WIKTER,  AHD  FOKBSKBa  THAT  8HX  WIU  ALWATB 
BB  THB  8AXB. 

The  overcharged  air,  the  impending  cloud. 
Compressed  together  by  impetuous  winds. 
Must  presently  discharge  themselves  in  rain ; 
Already  as  of  ciystal  are  the  streams, 
And,  for  the  fine  grass  late  that  clothed  the  vales, 
Is  nothing  now  but  the  hoar  frost  and  ice. 

And  I,  within  my  heart,  more  cold  than  ice, 
Of  heavy  thoughts  have  .such  a  hovering  cloud, 
As  sometimes  rears  itself  in  these  our  vales. 
Lowly,  and  landlocked  against  amorous  winds, 
Environ'd  evexywhere  with  stagnant  streams. 
When  falls  from  softening  heaven  the  smaller  nun. 
Lasts  but  a  brief  while  every  heavy  rain  ; 
And  summer  melts  away  the  snowR  and  ice, 
When  proudly  roll  th'  accumulated  streams : 
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Nor  erer  hid  the  heavens  so  thick  a  cloud, 
Whidi,  oTertaken  by  the  furious  winds. 
Fled  not  from  the  first  hills  and  quiet  vales. 

Bat  ah !  what  profit  me  the  flowering  vales  ? 
Alike  I  mourn  in  sunshine  and  in  rain. 
Suffering  the  same  in  warm  and  wintiy  winds ; 
For  only  then  my  lady  shall  want  ice 
At  heart,  and  on  her  brow  th*  accustom*d  cloud, 
When  dry  shall  be  the  seas,  the  lakes,  and  streams. 

While  to  the  sea  descend  the  mountain  streams, 

As  long  as  wild  beasts  love  umbrageous  vales, 

O'er  those  bright  eyes  shall  hang  Ui'  unfriendly  cloud 

Mj  own  that  moistens  with  continual  rain ; 

And  in  that  lovelv  breast  be  hardened  ice 

Which  forces  stilf  from  mine  so  dolorous  winds. 

Yet  well  ought  I  to  pardon  all  the  winds 
Bat  for  the  love  of  one,  that  *mid  two  streams 
Shut  me  among  bright  verdure  and  pure  ice ; 
So  that  I  pictured  then  in  thousand  vales 
The  shade  wherein  I  was,  which  heat  or  rain 
Esteemeth  not,  nor  sound  of  broken  cloud. 

Bat  fled  not  ever  cloud  before  the  winds. 

As  I  that  day :  nor  ever  streams  with  rain ; 

Nor  ice,  when  April's  sun  opens  the  vales.        Macgbboob. 


SONNET  LI. 
Del  mar  Tirreno  alia  tinittra  Wvo. 

TBI  VALL. 

Upon  the  left  shore  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
Where,  broken  by  the  winds,  the  waves  complain, 
Sadden  I  saw  that  honoured  green  again. 
Written  for  whom  so  many  a  page  must  be : 
Love,  ever  in  my  soul  his  flame  who  fed, 
Brew  me  with  memories  of  those  tresses  fair ; 
Whence,  in  a  rivulet,  which  silent  there 
Through  long  grass  stole,  I  fell,  as  one  struck  dead. 
Lone  as  I  was,  *mid  hills  of  oak  and  fir, 
I  felt  ashamed ;  to  heart  of  gende  mould 
Blushes  suffice :  nor  needs  it  other  spur. 

f' 
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'Tis  well  at  least,  breaking  bad  enstoma  old. 

To  change  from  eyes  to  feet :  fhym  these  ao  wet 

By  those  if  milder  April  should  be  met  Micoi»6os. 

SONNET  LH. 
li  <up€Uo  mero  ddia  terrm  tmtnk  . 

THS  TIBW  or  BOm  PA0MPT8  HDC  Ta  UAB  HISSBLF  «ia[  UHBl,    BOt 
IX)TBWILL  SOV  AUQW  BIIC 

The  solemn  aspect  of  this  sacred  shore 
Wakes  for  the  misspent  past  my  bitter  aighs ; 
'  Pause,  wretched  man !  and  turn,'  as  conscience  cries, 
Pointing  the  heavenward  way  where  I  should  soar. 
But  soon  another  thought  gets  mastexy  o'er 
The  first,  that  so  to  palter  were  unwise ; 
E'en  now  the  time,  if  memoiy  err  not,  flies. 
When  we  should  wait  our  lady-love  before. 
I,  for  his  aim  then  well  I  apprehend,  ^. 

Within  me  freeze,  as  one  who,  sudden,  hearsf '  JU 
News  unexpected  which  his  soul  offend. .  c 

Betums  my  first  thought  then,  ^that  disappears ;  ^ 
Nor  know  I  which  shall  conquer,  but  till  now  x 
Within  me  they  contend,  nor  hope  of  rest  allow!    j^ 

Macobsgor. 

SONNET  LIIL 

Ben  tapeif  io  che  natural  connglio, 

JLVZtSQ  FBOX  LOTS,   HB  FALLS  0X0  IHS.  HAXD8  OV  HIS  XmBllBS. 

F^LL  weU  I  know  that  natural  wisdom  nought, 
Love,  'gainst  thy  power,  in  any.  age  prevail'd. 
For  snares  oft  set,  fond  oaths  that  ever  fail'd. 
Sore  proofs  of  thy  sharp  taloos  long  had  tau^t ; 
But  lately^  and  in  me  it  wonder  wrought — 
With  care  this  new  experience  be  detail'd — 
'Tween  Tuscany  and  Elba  as  I  sail'd 
On  the  salt  sea,  it  first  my  notice  eanght 
I  fled  from  thy  broad  hamds,  and,  by  the  way. 
An  unknown  wanderer,  'neath  the  violence 
Of  winds,  and  waves,  and  skies.  I  helpless  l«y> 
When,  lo !  thy  ministers,  I  knew  not  whence, 
Who  quickly  made  me  by  fresh  stings  to  feel 
111  who  resists  his  fate,  or  would  conceal.         Kaocfbbima 
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CANZONE  VIL 
Loiio  fm,  eh*  C  fum  to  4n  qwU  parte  piegki. 

HE  WOUU)  0OH8O1B  HDCSBLT  WIZH    flOVQ,    BUT    18  COKiTAAmD  10  VSSt. 

He  wretched!  for  I  loiow  not  whither  tend 
The  hopes  which  have  so  loog  my  heart  betraj*d : 
If  none  there  be  who  will  compassion  leiid, 
'Wherefore  to  Heaven  tliese  offcem  prayers  for  aid  ? 
But  if,  belike,  not  yet  denied  to  xne 
That,  ere  my  own  life  end. 
These  sad  notes  mute  shall  be. 
Let  not  my  Lord  conceive  the  wish  too  free, 
Yet  once,  amid  sweet  flowers,  to  touch  the  string, 
*'  Reason  and  right  it  is  that  love  I  sing." 

Season  hideed  there  were  at  last  that  I 

Should  sing,  since  I  have  sigh'd  so  long  and  late, 

But  that  for  me  *tis  vain  such  art  to  try, 

Brief  pleasures  balancing  with  sorrows  great ; 

Could  I,  bv  some  sweet  verse,  but  cause  to  shine 

Glad  wonder  and  new  joy 

Within  those  eyes  divine. 

Bliss  o*er  all  oUier  lovers  then  were  mine ! 

But  more,  if  frankly  fondly  I  could  say, 

**  My  lady  asks,  I  therefore  wake  the  lay.** 

Delicious,  dangerous  thoughts !  that,  to  begin 
A  theme  so  high,  have  gently  led  me  thu^. 
You  know  I  ne*er  can  hope  to  pass  within 
Our  lady's  heart,  so  strongly  steeFd  from  us ; 
She  will  not  deign  to  look  on  thing  so  low. 
Nor  may  our  language  win 
Aught  of  her  care :  since  Heaven  ordains  it  so, 
And  vainly  to  oppose  must  irksome  grow, 
Even  as  1  my  heart  to  stone  would  turn, 
**  So  in  my  verse  would  I  be  rude  and  stem.*' 

What  do  I  say?  where  am  I? — ^My  own  heart 
And  its  misplaced  desires  alone  deceive  I 
Though  my  view  travel  utmost  h«a¥en  athwart 
No  planet  there  condemns  me  thvs  to  grieve : 
Why,  if  the  body*8  veil  obscure  my  sight. 
Blame  to  the  stars  impart, 

F  3 
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Or  other  things  as  bright  ? 

Within  me  reigns  my  tyrant,  day  and  night* 

Since,  for  his  triumph,  me  a  captive  took 

'*  Her  lovely  face,  and  lustrous  eyes*  dear  look.*' 

While  all  things  else  in  Nature*s  boundless  reign 

Came  good  from  the  Eternal  Master's  mould, 

I  look  for  such  desert  in  me  in  vain  : 

Me  the  light  wounds  that  I  around  behold ; 

To  the  true  splendour  if  I  turn  at  last, 

My  eye  would  shrink  in  pain, 

Whose  own  fault  o*er  it  cast 

Such  film,  and  not  the  fatal  day  long  past, 

When  first  her  angel  beauty  met  my  view, 

*'  In  the  sweet  season  when  my  life  was  new." 

Macobvoob. 

CANZONE  Vni. 
PerM  la  vita  i  hreve, 

nr  PBJLISK  OF  LA1XRA*8  BTSB  :   THK  DimOULTT  OV  HIS  THIXS. 

SiKGE  human  life  is  firail. 
And  genius  trembles  at  the  lof^  theme, 
I  little  confidence  in  either  place ; 
But  let  my  tender  wail 

There,  where  it  ought,  deserved  attention  claim, 
That  wail  which  e'en  in  silence  we  may  trace. 
O  beauteous  eyes,  where  Love  doth  nestling  stay ! 
To  you  I  turn  my  insufficient  lay, 
Unapt  to  flow ;  but  passion's  goad  I  feel : 
And  he  of  you  who  sings  ' 

Such  courteous  habit  by  the  strain  is  taught. 
That,  borne  on  amorous  wings, 
He  soars  above  the  reach  of  vulgar  thought : 
Exalted  thus,  I  venture  to  reveal 
What  long  my  cautious  heart  has  laboured  to  conceaL 

Yes,  well  do  I  perceive 

To  you  how  wrongful  is  my  scanty  praise ; 

Yet  the  strong  impulse  cannot  be  withstood. 

That  urges,  since  I  view'd 

What  fancy  to  the  sight  before  ne'er  gave. 

What  ne'er  before  graced  mine,  or  higher  lays. 
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Bri^t  aathors  of  my  sadly-pleasing  state, 

That  you  alone  conceive  me  well  I  know, 

When  to  your  fierce  beams  I  become  as  snow ! 

Tour  elegant  disdain 

Haply  then  kindles  at  my  worthless  strain. 

Did  not  this  dread  create 

Some  mitigation  of  my  bosom*s  heat, 

Death  would  be  bliss :  for  greater  joy  'twould  give 

With  them  to  suffer  death,  without  them  than  to  live. 

If  not  consumed  quite, 

I  the  weak  object  of  a  flame  so  strong : 

TTis  not  that  safety  springs  from  native  might. 

But  that  some  fear  restrains. 

Which  chills  the  current  circling  through  my  veins  ; 

Strengthening  this  heart,  that  it  may  suffer  long. 

O  hills,  O  vales,  O  forests,  floods,  and  fields, 

Ye  who  have  witnessed  how  my  sad  life  flows. 

Oft  have  ye  heard  me  caU  on  death  for  aid. 

Ah,  state  surcharged  with  woes ! 

To  stay  destroys,  and  flight  no  succour  yields. 

But  had  not  higher  dread 

Withheld,  some  sudden  effort  I  had  made 

To  end  my  sorrows  and  protracted  pains, 

Of  which  the  beauteous  cause  insensible  remains. 

Why  lead  me,  grief,  astray  ' 

From  my  first  theme  to  chant  a  different  lay? 

Let  me  proceed  where  pleasure  may  invite. 

Tis  not  of  you  I  'plain, 

O  eyes,  beyond  compare  serenely  bright ; 

Nor  yet  of  him  who  binds  me  in  his  chain. 

Ye  clearly  can  behold  the  hues  that  Love 

Scatters  ofttime  on  my  dejected  face ; 

And  fancy  may  his  inward  workings  trace 

There  where,  whole  nights  and  days, 

He  rules  with  power  derived  from  your  bright  rays  : 

What  rapture  would  ye  prove. 

If  yon,  dear  lights,  upon  yourselves  could  gaze ! 

But,  frequent  as  you  bend  your  beams  on  me, 

What  influence  you  possess  you  in  another  see. 
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Oh !  if  to  you  were  known 

That  beau^  which  I  sing,  immense,  divine. 

As  unto  him  on  whom  its  glories  shine ! 

The  heart  had  then  overflown 

WiUi  joy  unbounded,  such  as  is  daiied 

Unto  that  nature  which  its  acts  doth  guide. 

How  happy  is  the  soul  for  you  that  sighs. 

Celestial  lights !  which  lend  a  charm  to  life. 

And  make  me  bless  what  else  I  should  not  priee ! 

Ah !  why,  so  seldom  why 

Afford  what  ne'er  can  cause  satiety  ? 

More  often  to  your  sight 

Why  not  briug  Love,  who  holds  me  constant  stzife  ? 

And  why  so  soon  of  joys  despoil  me  quite. 

Which  ever  and  anon  my  tranced  soul  delight? 

Yes,  *debted  to  your  grace, 

Frequent  I  feel  throughout  my  inmost  soul 

Unwonted  floods  of  sweetest  rapture  roll ; 

Believing  so  the  mind, 

That  aU  oppressive  thoughts  are  left  behind. 

And  of  a  thousand  only  one  has  place ; 

For  which  alone  this  life  is  dear  to  me. 

Oh !  might  the  blessing  of  duration  prove. 

Not  equalled  then  could  my  condition  be ! 

But  this  would,  haply,  move 

In  others  envy,  in  myself  vain  pride. 

That  pain  should  be  allied 

To  pleasure  is,  alas !  decreed  above ; 

Then,  stifling  all  the  ardour  of  desire, 

Homeward  I  turn  my  thoughts,  and  in  myself  retire. 

So  sweetly  shines  reveal'd 

The  amorous  thought  within  your  soul  which  dwelli, 

That  other  joys  it  from  my  heart  expels  : 

Hence  I  aspire  to  frame 

Lays  whereon  Hope  may  build  a  deathless  name, 

When  in  the  tomb  my  dust  shall  lie  concealed. 

At  your  approach  anguish  and  sorrow  fly ; 

These,  as  your  beams  retire,  again  draw  nigh : 

Yet  outward  acts  their  influence  ne'er  betray. 
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For  doting  memory 

Dwells  on  the  past,  and  chases  them  away. 

Whatever,  then,  of  worth 

My  genius  ripens  owes  to  you  its  hirth. 

To  you  all  honour  and  all  ^tdse  is  doe — 

Myself  a  barren  soil^  and  cultored  bat  by  you. 

Thy  strains,  O  song !  appease  me  not,  but  fire. 

Chanting  a  theme  that  wings  my  wild  desire  : 

Trust  me,  thou  shalt  ere  long  a  sister-song  acquire.   NoxT. 

Since  mortal  life  is  frail. 
And  my  mind  shrinks  from  lofty  themes  deterred, 
But  small  the  trust  which  I  in  either  feel : 
Yet  hope  I  that  my  wail. 
Which  vainly  I  in  silence  would  conceal, 
Shall,  where  I  wish,  where  most  it  ought,  be  heard. 
I  Beautiful  eyes !  wherein  Love  makes  his  nest, 
To  you  my  song  its  feeble  descant  turns,    . 
Slow  of  itself,  but  now  by  passion  spurred ; 
Who  sings  of  you  is  blest, 
And  from  his  theme  such  courteous  habit  learns 
That,  borne  on  wings  of  love, 
Proudly  he  soars  each  viler  thought  above ; 
Encouraged  thus,  what  long  my  harassed  heart 
Has  kept  conoeal'd,  I  venture  to  impart. 

Tet  do  I  know  full  well 

How  much  my  praise  must  wrongful  prove  to  you, ' 
But  how  the  great  desire  can  I  oppose. 
Which  ever  in  me  grows,  " 
Since  what  surpasses  thought  'twas  mine  to  view. 
Though  that  nor  others*  wit  nor  mine  can  tell? 
Eyes  I  guilty  authors  of  my  cherish'd  pain, 
Th&t  you  alohe  can  judge  me,  well  I  know« 
When  from  your  burning  beuos  I  mebt  like  anow. 
Haply  your  sweet  disdain 
Offence  in  my  unworthiness  may  see ; 
Ah !  were  there  not  such  £ear. 
To  calm  the  heat  with  whi<^  I  kindle  near, 
/   'Twere  bliss  to  die :  for  better  far  to  me 

Were  death  with  them  than  life  without  could  be. 
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If  yet  not  wasted  quite — 

So  fhul  a  thing  before  so  fierce  a  flame — 

Tis  not  from  my  own  strength  that  safety  came, 

But  that  some  fear  gives  might, 

Freezing  the  warm  blood  coursing  through  its  veins, 

To  mv  poor  heart  better  to  bear  the  strife. 

O  valleys,  hills,  O  forests,  floods,  and  plains, 

Witnesses  of  my  melancholy  life ! 

For  death  how  often  have  ye  heard  me  pray ! 

Ah,  miserable  fate ! 

Where  flight  avails  not,  though  'tis  death  to  stay ; 

But,  if  a  dread  more  great 

Restrain 'd  me  not,  despair  would  find  a  way, 

Speedy  and  short,  my  lingering  pains  to  close, 

— Hers  then  the  crime  who  still  no  mercy  shows. 

Why  thus  astray,  0  grief. 

Lead  me  to  speak  what  I  would  leave  unsaid? 

Leave  me,  where  pleasure  me  impels,  to  tread : 

Not  now  my  song  complains 

Of  you,  sweet  eyes,  serene  beyond  belief. 

Nor  yet  of  him  who  binds  me  in  such  chains : 

Right  well  may  you  observe  the  varying  hues 

Which  o'er  my  visage  oft  the  tyrant  strews, 

And  thence  may  guess  what  war  within  he  makes. 

Where  night  and  day  he  reigns, 

Strong  in  the  power  which  from  your  light  he  takes : 

Blessid  ye  were  as  bright, 

Save  that  from  you  is  barred  your  own  dear  sight : 

Yet  often  as  to  me  those  orbs  you  turn. 

What  they  to  others  are  you  well  may  learn. 

If,  as  to  us  who  gaze. 

Were  known  to  you  the  charms  incredible 

And  heavenly,  of  which  I  sing  the  praise^ 

No  measured  joy  would  swell 

Your  heart,  and  haply,  therefore,  'tis  denied 

Unto  the  power  which  doth  their  motions  guide. 

Happy  the  soul  for  you  which  breathes  the  sigh. 

Best  lights  of  heaven !  for  whom  I  grateful  bless 

This  life,  which  has  for  me  no  other  joy. 

Alas  I  so  seldom  why 

Give  me  what  I  can  ne*er  too  much  possess? 
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Why  not  more  often  see 
The  ceaseless  havoc  which  love  makes  of  me  ? 
And  why  that  hliss  so  quickly  from  me  steal. 
From  time  to  time  which  my  rapt  senses  feel  ? 

Tes,  thanks,  great  thanks  to  you  ! 

From  time  to  time  I  feel  through  all  my  soul 

A  sweetness  so  imusual  and  new, 

That  every  marring  care 

And  gloomy  vision  thence  hegins  to  i^oll. 

So  that,  from  all,  one  only  thought  is  there. 

That — ^that  alone  consoles  me  life  to  hear : 

And  could  hut  this  my  joy  endure  awhile. 

Nought  earthly  could,  methinks,  then  match  my  state. 

Yet  such  great  honour  might 

Edjj  in  others,  pride  in  me  excite : 

Thus  still  it  aeems  the  fate 

Of  man,  that  tears  should  chase  his  transient  smile : 

And,  checking  thus  my  huming  wishes,  I 

Back  to  mysd[f  return,  to  muse  and  sigh. 

The  amorous  anxious  thought. 

Which  reigns  within  you,  flashes  so  on  me. 

That  from  my  heart  it  draws  all  other  joy ; 

Whence  works  and  words  so  wrought 

Find  scope  and  issue,  that  I  hope  to  be 

Immortal  made,  although  all  flesh  must  die. 

At  your  approach  ennui  and  anguish  fly ; 

With  your  departure  they  return  again : 

But  memory,  on  the  past  which  doting  dwells, 

Denies  them  entrance  then. 

So  that  no  outward  act  their  influence  tells ; 

Thus,  if  in  me  is  nurst 

Any  good  fruit,  from  you  the  seed  came  first : 

To  you,  if  such  appear,  the  praise  is  due, 

Barren  myself  till  fertilized  by  you. 

Thy  strains  appease  me  not,  O  song ! 

But  rather  fire  me  still  that  theme  to  sing 

Where  centre  all  my  thoughts — ^therefore,  ere  long, 

A  sister  ode  to  join  thee  will  I  bring.  Macgrboob. 
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Lady,  in  your  bright  eyes 

Soft  glancing  round,  I  mark  a  holy  light, 

Pointing  the  arduous  way  that  heavenward  lies ; 

And  to  my  practised  sight, 

From  thence,  where  Love  enthroned,  aaserts  his  might, 

Visibly,  palpably,  the  soul  beams  forth. 
I  This  is  the  beacon  guides  to  deeds  of  worth. 

And  lu'ges  me  to  seek  liie  glorious  goal ; 
I  This  bids  me  leave  behind  the  ^^IgaLlhrong, 

Nor  can  the  human  tongue 

Tell  how  those  orbs  divine  o'er  all  my  soul 

Exert  their  sweet  control. 

Both  when  hoar  winter's  frosts  around  are  ftong, 

And  when  the  year  puts  on  his  youth  again. 

Jocund,  as  when  this  bosom  first  knew  pain. 

Oh !  if  in  that  high  sphere, 

From  whence  the  Eternal  Buler  of  the  stars 

In  this  excelling  work  declared  his  might. 

All  be  as  fair  and  bright, 

Loose  me  from  forth  my  darksome  prisoo  here, 

That  to  so  glorious  life  the  passage  bars ; 

Then,  in  the  wontod  tumult  of  my  breast, 

I  hail  boon  Nature,  and  the  genial  day 

That  gave  me  beinfi;,  and  a  fate  ao  blest. 

And  her  who  bade  hope  beam 

Upon  my  soul ;  for  till  then  burthensome 

Was  life  itself  become : 

But  now,  elate  with  touch  of  self-esteem. 

High  thoughts  and  sweet  within  that  heart  arise, 

Of  which  the  warders  aro  those  beauteous  eyes. 

No  joy  so  exquisite 

Did  Love  or  fickle  Fortune  ere  devise, 

In  partial  mood,  for  fiivour'd  votaries, 

But  I  would  barter  it 

For  one  dear  glance  of  those  angelic  eyes. 

Whence  springs  my  peace  as  from  its  living  root 

O  vivid  lustre  1  of  power  absolute 
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0*er  all  my  being — source  of  that  delight, 

6j  which  consumed  I  sink,  a  willing  prey. 

As  fades  each  lesser  ray 

Before  your  splendour  more  intense  and  bright. 

So  to  my  raptured  heart, 

When  your  surpassing  sweetness  you  impart. 

No  other  thought  of  feeling  may  remain 

Where  you,  with  Loye  himself,  despotic  reign. 

All  sweet  emotions  ^'er 

By  happy  lovers  felt  in  every  clime. 

Together  all,  may  not  with  mine  compare, 

When,  as  from  time  to  time, 

I  catch  from  that  dark  radiance  rich  and  deep 

A  ray  in  which,  disporting,  Love  is  seen ; 

And  I  believe  that  fr<»n  my  cradled  sleep. 

By  Heaven  provided  this  resource  hath  been, 

'Gainst  adverse  fortune,  and  my  nature  frail. 

Wrong*d  am  I  by  that  veil. 

And  the  fair  hand  which  oft  the  light  ecHpse, 

That  all  my  bliss  hath  wrought ; 

And  whence  the  passion  struggling  on  my  lips. 

Both  day  and  night,  to  vent  ^e  breast  o*erfraught, 

Still  vaiying  as  I  read  her  varying  thought. 

For  that  (with  pain  I  find) 

Not  Nature's  poor  endowments  may  alone 

Bender  me  worthy  of  a  look  so  kind, 

I  strive  to  raise  my  mind  f 

To  match  with  the  exalted  hopes  I  own, 

And  fires,  though  all  engrossing,  pure  as  mine. ' 

If  prone  to  good,  averse  to  &11  &ings  base, 

Contemner  of  what  worldlmgs  covet  most, 

I  may  become  by  long  self-discipline. 

Haply  this  humble  boast 

May  win  me  in  her  fair  esteem  a  place ; 

For'sure  the  end  and  aim 

Of  all  my  tears,  my  sorrowing  heart's  sole  claim, 

Were  the  soft  trembling  of  r^enting  ejFes,        I 

The  generous  lover's  last,  best,  dearest  prize.     1 

My  lay,  thy  sister*8ong  is  gone  before. 
And  now  another  in  my  teeming  brain 
Prepares  itself :  whence  I  resume  the  strain.  Dicbb. 
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Since  then  by  destiny 
I  am  compelled  to  sing  the  strong  desire. 
Which  here  condemns  me  ceaselessly  to  sigh, 
May  Love,  whose  quenchless  fire 
Excites  me,  be  my  guide  and  point  the  way, 
And  in  the  sweet  task  modulate  my  lay : 
But  gently  be  it,  lest  th'  o  erpowering  theme 
Inflame  and  sting  me,  lest  my  fond  heart  may 
Dissolve  in  too  much  softness,  which  I  deem. 
From  its  sad  state,  may  be  : 
For  in  me — Whence  my  terror  and  distress ! 
Not  now  as  erst  I  see 

Judgment  to  keep  my  mind's  great  passion  less : 
Nay,  rather  from  mine  own  thoughts  melt  I  so. 
As  melts  before  the  summer  sun  the  snow. 

At  first  I  fondly  thought 

Communing  with  mine  ardent  flame  to  win 

Some  brief  repose,  some  time  of  truce  widiin : 

This  was  the  hope  which  brought 

Me  courage  what  I  sufier'd  to  explain, 

Now,  now  it  leaves  me  martyr  to  my  pain  ; 

But  still,  continuing  mine  amorous  song, 

Must  I  the  lofty  enterprise  maintain  ; 

So  powerful  is  the  wish  that  in  me  glows. 

That  Reason,  which  so  long 

Bestrain*d  it,  now  no  longer  can  oppose. 

Then  teach  me.  Love,  to  sing 

In  such  frank  guise,  that  ever  if  the  ear 

Of  my  sweet  foe  should  chance  the  notes  to  hear, 

Pity,  I  ask  no  more,  may  in  her  spring. 

If,  as  in  other  times. 

When  kindled  to  true  virtue  was  mankind. 

The  genius,  energy  of  man  could  find 

Entrance  in  divers  climes. 

Mountains  and  seas  overpassing,  seeking  there 

Honour,  and  culling  oft  its  garland  fair. 
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Mine  were  such  wish,  not  mine  such  need  would  be, 

From  shore  to  shore  my  wear}*  course  to  trace. 

Since  God,  and  Love,  and  Nature  deign  for  me 

Each  virtue  and  each  grace 

In  those  dear  eyes  where  I  rejoice  to  place. 

In  life  to  them  must  I 

Tom  as  to  founts  whence  peace  and  safety  swell : 

And  e'en  were  death,  which  else  I  fear  not,  nigh, 

Their  sight  alone  would  teach  me  to  be  well. 

As,  Yex*d  by  the  fierce  wind. 

The  weary  sailor  lifts  at  night  his  gaze 

To  the  twin  lights  which  still  our  pole  displays. 

So,  in  the  storms  unkind 
i  Of  Love  which  I  sustain,  in  those  bright  eyes 
\My  guiding  light  and  only  solace  lies : 

Bat  e*en  in  this  far  more  is  due  to  theft. 

Which,  taught  by  Love,  from  time  to  time,  I  make 

Of  secret  gknces  than  their  gracious  gift : 

Yet  that,  ti^ough  rare  and  slight, 

jtfakes  me  from  them  perpetual  model  take; 

Since  first  they  blest  my  sight 

Nothing  of  good  without  them  have  I  tried. 

Placing  them  over  me  to  guard  and  guide, 

Because  mine  own  worth  held  itself  but  light 

Never  the  full  effect 

Can  I  imagine,  and  describe  it  less 

Which  o  er  my  heart  those  soft  eyes  still  p<rssess ! 

As  worthless  I  reject  \ 

And  mean  all  other  joys  that  life  confers,    / 

£  en  as  all  other  beauties  yield  to  hers. 

A  tranquil  peace,  alloyed  by  no  distress, 

Sach  as  in  heaven  eternally  abides, 

Moves  from  their  lovely  and  bewitching  smile. 

So  could  I  gaze,  the  while 

Love,  at  his  sweet  will,  governs  them  and  guides, 

—E'en  though  the  sun  were  nigh. 

Heating  above  us  on  his  onward  wheel — 

On  her,  intensely  with  undazzled  eye. 

Nor  of  myself  nor  others  think  or  feel. 

Ah  !  that  I  should  desire 

Things  that  can  never  in  this  world  be  won, 
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Living  on  wishes  hopeless  to  aoqoire^ 

Yet,  were  the  knot  undone, 

Wherewith  my  weak  tongue  Loto  is  woai  to  bindl^ 

Checking  its  speech,  when  her  sweet  face  puts  on 

All  its  great  charms,  then  would  I  courage  find. 

Words  on  that  point  so  apt  and  new  to  use. 

As  should  make  weep  whoe'er  might  hear  the  tale. 

But  the  old  wounds  I  hear, 

Stamped  on  my  tortured  heart,  such  power  refuse ; 

Then  grow  I  weak  and  pale, 

And  my  blood  hides  itself  I  know  not  where ; 

Nor  as  I  was  remain  I :  hence  I  know 

Love  dooms  my  death  and  this  the  fatal  blow. 

Farewell,  my  song !  already  do  I  see 

Heavily  in  my  hand  the  tired  pen  move 

From  its  long  dear  discourse  with  her  I  love ; 

Not  so  my  thoughts  from  communing  with  me.  Haoqbioob. 
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I WEABT  me  alway  with  questions  keen 
How,  why  my  thoughts  ne'er  tum  from  you  away. 
Wherefore  in  life  they  still  prefer  to  stay. 
When  they  might  flee  this  sad  and  painful  scene, 
And  how  of  the  fine  hair,  the  lovely  mien. 
Of  the  bright  eyes  which  all  my  feelings  sway. 
Calling  on  yoiu*  dear  name  by  night  and  day. 
My  tongue  ne'er  silent  in  their  praise  has  been. 
And  how  my  feet  not  tender  «re,  nor  tired, 
Pursuing  still  with  many  a  useless  pace 
Of  your  fair  footsteps  the  elastic  trace ; 
And  whence  the  ink,  the  paper  whence  acquised, 
FilFd  with  your  memories  :  if  in  this  I  err. 
Not  art's  defect  but  Love's  own  &ult  it  were.    MACSBxeoB. 
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The  bright  eyes  which  so  struck  my  fenceless  side 
That  they  alone  which  harm'd  can  heal  the  smart, 
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Beyond  or  power  of  herbs  or  magic  art» 

Or  stone  which  oceans  from  our  shores  divide^ 

The  chance  of  other  leve  have  so  denied 

That  one  sweet  thought  alone  contents  wj  heart. 

From  following  which  if  ne'er  my  tongue  depart, 

Fity  the  gmded  though  you  blame  the  guide* 

These  are  the  bright  eyes  which,  in  every  land 

Bnt  most  in  its  own  shrine,  my  heart,  adored, 

Have  spread  the  triumphs  of  my  conquering  lord; 

These  are  the  same  bright  eyes  which  ever  stand 

Burning  within  me,  e'en  as  vestal  fires, 

In  singing  idiich  my  fancy  never  tires.  Macobeoob. 

Not  all  the  spells  of  the  magician's  art, 
Not  potent  herbs,  nor  travel  o'er  the  main, 
But  those  sweet  eyes  alone  can  soothe  my  pain. 
And  they  which  stmck  the  blow  must  heal  the  smart ; 
*Those  eyes  from  meaner  love  have  kept  mj  heart. 
Content  one  single  image  to  retain. 
And  censure  but  the  medium  wild  and  vain. 
If  ill  my  words  their  honey 'd  sense  impart; 
These  are  those  beauteous  eyes  which  never  fail 
To  prove  Love's  conquest,  wheresoe'er  they  sfaine» 
Although  my  breast  hath  oftenest  fdt  their  fire ; 
These  are  those  beauteous  eyes  which  still  assail 
And  penetrate  my  soul  with  sparks  divine, 
So  that  of  singing  them  I  cannot  tire.        y    Wbottbslbt. 
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uhtm'b  cbjjsb  Asa  still  ssia  to  huc 

Bt  promise  fair  and  artful  flattery 
He  Love  contrived  in  prison  old  to  snare, 
And  gave  the  keys  to  her  my  foe  in  care, 
Who  in  self-exile  dooms  me  still  to  lie. 
Alas !  his  wiles  I  knew  not  until  I 
Was  in  their  power,  so  sharp  yet  sweet  ic  bear, 
(Man  scarce  wiU  credit  it  although  I  swear) 
That  I  regain  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 
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Ana,  as  tnie  suffering  captives  ever  do, 
Garry  of  my  sore  chains  the  greater  part. 
And  on  my  brow  and  eyes  so  writ  my  heart 
That  when  she  witnesseth  my  cheek*s  wan  hue 
A  sigh  shall  own :  if  right  I  read  his  face. 
Between  him  and  his  tomb  but  small  the  space ! 

Macobkook. 
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Had  Policletus  seen  her,  or  the  rest 
Who,  in  past  time,  won  honour  in  this  art, 
A  thousand  years  had  but  the  meaner  part 
Shown  of  the  beauty  which  o*ercame  my  breast. 
But  Simon  sure,  in  Paradise  the  blest, 
Whence  came  this  noble  lady  of  my  heart. 
Saw  her,  and  took  this  wond*rou8  counterpart 
Which  should  on  earth  her  lovely  &ce  attest. 
The  work,  indeed,  was  one,  in  heaven  alone 
To  be  conceived,  not  wrought  by  fellow-men. 
Over  whose  souls  the  body's  veil  is  thrown : 
*Twas  done  of  grace :  and  failed  his  pencil  when 
To  earth  he  tum*d  our  cold  and  heat  to  bear, 
And  felt  that  his  own  eyes  but  mortal  were.     Macorboob. 

Had  Polycletus  in  proud  rivalry 
On  her  his  model  gazed  a  thousand  years. 
Not  half  the  beauty  to  my  soul  appears, 
In  fatal  conquest,  6*er  could  he  descry. 
But,  Simon,  thou  wast  then  in  heaven's  blest  sky. 
Ere  she,  my  fair  one,  left  her  native  spheres. 
To  trace  a  loveliness  this  world  reveres 
Was  thus  thy  task,  from  heaven's  reality. 
Yes — ^thine  ihe  portrait  heaven  alone  could  wake. 
This  clime,  nor  earth,  such  beauty  could  conceive. 
Where  droops  the  spirit  'neath  its  earthly  shrine : 
The  souVs  reflected  grace  was  thine  to  take, 
Which  not  on  earth  thy  painting  could  achieve, 
Where  mortal  limits  all  the  powers  confine.      WoxxasioS' 
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SONNET  LVIII. 

Quando  giunte  a  Simon  V  alio  coneeUo, 
ns  DSsntBS  ovlt  that  mexxi  had  bibk  able  to  iupabt  speech  to 

*  HI8  PORTRAIT  OP  LAURA. 

When,  at  my  word,  the  high  thought  fired  his  mind, 
Within  that  master-hand  which  placed  the  pen, 
Had  but  the  painter,  in  his  fair  work,  then 
Language  and  intellect  to  beauty  join*d, 
Less  'neath  its  care  my  spirit  since  had  pined, 
Which  worthless  held  what  still  pleased  other  men ; 
And  yet  so  mild  she  seems  that  my  fond  ken 
Of  peace  sees  promise  in  that  aspect  kind. 
When  further  communing  I  hold  with  her 
Benignantly  she  smiles,  as  if  she  heard 
And  well  could  answer  to  mine  every  word : 
But  far  o*er  mine  thy  pride  and  pleasure  were. 
Bright,  warm  and  young,  Pygmalion,  to  have  pressed 
Thme  image  long  and  oft,  while  mine  not  once  has  blest. 

Macoiieook. 

Wheh  Simon  at  mv  wish  the  proud  design       \ 
Conceived,  which  in  his  hand  the  pencil  placed. 
Had  he,  while  loveliness  his  picture  graced. 
But  added  speech  and  mind  to  charms  divine ; 
What  sighs  he  then  had  spared  this  breast  of  mine : 
ThM  bliss  had  given  to  higher  bliss  distaste  : 
For,  when  such  meekness  in  her  look  was  traced, 
Twould  seem  she  soon  to  kindness  might  incline. 
But,  urging  converse  with  the  portray*d  fair, 
Methinks  she  deigns  attention  to  my  prayer, 
Though  wanting  to  reply  the  power  of  voice. 
What  praise  thyself,  Pygmalion,  hast  thou  gain*d ; 
Forming  that  image,  whence  thou  hast  obtained 
A  thousand  times  what,  once  obtain'd,  would  me  rejoice. 

NOTT. 


SONNET  LIX. 
Se  alprindpio  ruponde  UJine  e  7  meao. 

IT  BI8  PAmOK  STILL  OlOIXAflt,   Bl  XUST  SOON  DTK. 

If,  of  this  fourteenth  year  wherein  I  sigh. 
The  end  and  middle  with  its  opening  vie, 

o 
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CANZONE  DL 
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pAfK  or  un. 
Lady,  in  your  bright  eyes 

Soft  glancing  round,  I  mark  a  holy  light, 

Pointing  the  arduous  way  that  heavenward  lies ; 

And  to  my  practised  sight, 

From  thence,  where  Love  enthroned,  aaserta  his  might, 

Visibly,  palpably,  the  soul  beams  forth. 
1  This  is  Uie  beacon  guides  to  deeds  of  worth, 
I  And  urges  me  to  seek  liie  glorious  goal ; 

This  bids  me  leave  behind  the  vulgaEjhiong, 

Nor  can  the  human  tongue 

Tell  how  those  orbs  divine  o'er  all  my  soul 

Exert  their  sweet  control. 

Both  when  hoar  winter^s  frosts  around  are  flung. 

And  when  the  year  puts  on  his  youth  again* 

Jocund,  as  when  this  bosom  first  knew  pain. 

Oh !  if  in  that  high  sphere, 

From  whence  the  Eternal  Buler  of  the  stars 

In  this  excelling  work  declared  his  might, 

AU  be  as  fair  and  bright. 

Loose  me  from  forth  my  darksome  prison  here. 

That  to  so  glorious  life  the  passage  bars ; 

Then,  in  the  wonted  tumult  of  my  breast, 

I  hail  boon  Nature,  and  the  genial  day 

That  gave  me  being,  and  a  fate  so  blest. 

And  her  who  bade  hope  beam 

Upon  my  soul ;  for  till  then  bUrthensofae 

Was  life  itself  become : 

But  now,  elate  with  touch  of  self-esteem. 

High  thoughts  and  sweet  within  that  heart  arise. 

Of  which  Uie  warders  are  those  beanteons  eyes. 

No  joy  so  exquisite 

Did  Love  or  fickle  Fortune  ere  devise, 

In  partial  mood,  for  favour*d  votaries. 

But  I  would  barter  it 

For  one  dear  glance  of  those  angelic  eyes. 

Whence  springs  my  peace  as  from  its  living  toot 

O  vivid  lustre !  of  power  absolute 
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0*er  all  my  being — source  of  that  delight, 

By  which  consumed  I  sink,  a  willing  prey. 

As  fades  each  lesser  ray 

Before  your  splendour  more  intense  and  bright, 

So  to  my  raptured  heart, 

When  your  surpassing  sweetness  you  impart, 

No  other  thought  of  feeling  may  remain 

Where  you,  with  Love  himself,  despotic  reign. 

All  sweet  emotions  e*er 

By  happy  lovers  felt  in  eveiy  clime. 

Together  all,  may  not  with  mine  compare. 

When,  as  from  time  to  time, 

I  catch  from  that  dark  radiance  rich  and  deep 

A  ray  in  which,  disporting,  Love  is  seen ; 

And  I  believe  that  from  my  cradled  sleep. 

By  Heaven  provided  this  resource  hath  been, 

'Gamst  adverse  fortune,  and  my  nature  frail. 

Wronged  am  I  by  that  veil. 

And  the  fair  hand  which  oft  the  light  eclipse. 

That  all  my  bliss  hath  wrought ; 

And  whence  the  passion  struggling  on  my  lips. 

Both  day  and  night,  to  vent  ^e  breast  o  erfiraught, 

Still  varying  as  I  read  her  varying  thought. 

For  that  (with  pain  I  find) 

Not  Nature's  poor  endowments  may  alone 

Bender  me  worthy  of  a  look  so  kind, 

I  strive  to  raise  my  mind  j 

To  match  with  the  exalted  hopes  I  own. 

And  fires,  though  all  engrossing,  pure  as  mine.  * 

If  prone  to  good,  averse  to  oil  &ings  base, 

Contemner  of  what  worldlings  covet  most, 

I  may  become  by  long  self-discipline. 

Haply  this  humble  boast 

Hay  win  me  in  her  fair  esteem  a  place ; 

For*8ure  the  end  and  aim 

Of  all  my  tears,  my  sorrowing  heart's  sole  claim, 

Were  the  soft  trembling  of  relenting  eyes,         I 

The  generous  lover's  last,  best,  dearest  prize.     1 

My  lay,  thy  sister-song  is  gone  before. 
And  now  another  in  my  teeming  brain 
Spares  itself :  whence  I  resume  the  strain.  Daobi. 
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CANZONE  X. 
Poichi  per  mio  datino. 

ni  PRAISB  or  LAUItA*8  XTE8  :   IN  THKX  HI  FIHDS  KYKKT  GOOD,   AID  BB 
OAK  VXYEft  0KA8B  TO  P&AIOI  THIV. 

Since  then  by  destiny 
I  am  compell*d  to  sing  the  strong  desire. 
Which  here  condemns  me  ceaselessly  to  sigh, 
May  Love,  whose  quenchless  fire 
Excites  me,  be  my  guide  and  point  the  way, 
And  in  the  sweet  task  modulate  my  lay : 
But  gently  be  it,  lest  th'  o  erpowering  theme 
Inflame  and  sting  me,  lest  my  fond  heart  may 
Dissolve  in  too  much  softness,  which  I  deem. 
From  its  sad  state,  may  be  : 
For  m  me — Whence  my  terror  and  distress ! 
Not  now  as  erst  I  see 

Judgment  to  keep  my  mind's  great  passion  less : 
Nay,  rather  from  mine  own  thoughts  melt  I  so. 
As  melts  before  the  summer  sun  the  snow. 

At  first  I  fondly  thought 

Communing  with  mine  ardent  flame  to  win 

Some  brief  repose,  some  time  of  truce  within : 

This  was  the  hope  which  brought 

Me  courage  what  I  suffered  to  explain, 

Now,  now  it  leaves  me  martyr  to  my  pain  : 

But  still,  continuing  mine  amorous  song, 

Must  I  the  lofty  enterprise  maintain  ; 

So  powerful  is  the  wish  that  in  me  glows. 

That  Reason,  which  so  long 

Restrained  it,  now  no  longer  can  oppose. 

Then  teach  me.  Love,  to  sing 

In  such  frank  guise,  that  ever  if  the  ear 

Of  my  sweet  foe  should  chance  the  notes  to  hear, 

Pity,  I  ask  no  more,  may  in  her  spring. 

If,  as  in  other  times. 

When  kindled  to  true  vii*tue  was  mankind. 

The  genius,  energy  of  man  could  find 

Entrance  in  divers  climes. 

Mountains  and  seas  overpassing,  seeking  there 

Honour,  and  culling  oft  its  garland  fair. 
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Mine  were  such  wish,  not  mine  such  need  would  be, 

From  shore  to  shore  my  wear}*  course  to  trace. 

Since  God,  and  Love,  and  Nature  deign  for  me 

Each  virtue  and  each  grace 

In  those  dear  eyes  where  I  rejoice  to  place. 

In  life  to  them  must  I 

Turn  as  to  founts  whence  peace  and  safety  swell : 

And  e*en  were  death,  which  else  I  fear  not,  nigh. 

Their  sight  alone  would  teach  me  to  be  well. 

As,  vex'd  by  the  fierce  wind. 

The  weary  sailor  lifts  at  night  his  gaze 

To  the  twin  lights  which  still  our  pole  displays. 

So,  in  the  storms  unkind 
I  Of  Love  which  I  sustain,  in  those  bright  eyes 
\My  guiding  light  and  only  solace  lies : 

But  e*en  in  this  far  more  is  due  to  theft, 

Whidi,  taught  by  Love,  from  time  to  time,  I  make 

Of  secret  gknces  than  their  gracious  gift : 

Yet  that,  £ough  rare  and  slight. 

Makes  me  from  them  perpetual  model  take; 

SiDce  first  they  blest  my  sight 

Nothing  of  good  without  them  have  I  tried, 

Placing  them  over  me  to  guard  and  guide, 

Because  mine  own  worth  held  itself  but  light 

Never  the  full  effect 

Can  I  ima§^e,  and  describe  it  less 

Which  o*er  my  heart  those  soft  eyes  still  possess ! 

As  worthless  I  reject  \ 

And  mean  all  other  joys  that  life  confers,    / 

E'en  as  all  other  beauties  yield  to  hers. 

A  tranquil  peace,  alloy'd  by  no  distress, 

Such  as  in  heaven  eternally  abides, 

Moves  from  their  lovely  and  bewitching  smile. 

So  could  I  gaze,  the  while 

Love,  at  his  sweet  will,  governs  them  and  guides, 

—E'en  thougih  the  sun  were  nigh. 

Resting  above  us  on  his  onward  wheel — 

On  her,  intensely  with  undazzled  eye. 

Nor  of  myself  nor  others  think  or  feeL 

Ah  !  that  I  should  desire 

Th'mgs  tliat  can  never  in  this  world  be  won. 
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laving  on  wishes  hopeless  to  ac^jke. 

Yet,  were  the  knot  undone. 

Wherewith  my  weak  tongue  Loto  is  woAt  to  bind. 

Checking  its  speech,  when  her  sweet  face  puts  on 

All  its  great  charms,  then  would  I  courage  find* 

Words  on  that  point  so  apt  and  new  to  use, 

As  should  make  weep  whoe'er  might  hear  the  tale. 

But  the  old  wounds  I  bear, 

Stamped  on  my  tortured  heart,  such  power  refuse ; 

Then  grow  I  weak  and  pale, 

And  my  blood  hides  itself  I  know  not  where ; 

Nor  as  I  was  remain  I :  hence  I  know 

Love  dooms  my  death  and  this  the  fatal  blow. 

Farewell,  my  song !  already  do  I  sea 

Heavily  in  my  hand  the  tired  pen  move 

From  its  long  dear  discourse  with  her  I  love ; 

Not  so  my  thoughts  firom  e<Mnmuning  with  me.  Macobboob. 


SONNET  LIV. 

RE  WONDX&S  AT  HIS  LONa  SITOTTRAJICB  OV  flllOH  VODj  ij» 

I WEABT  me  alway  with  questions  keen 
How,  why  my  thoughts  ne'er  turn  from  you  away. 
Wherefore  in  life  they  still  prefer  to  stay. 
When  they  might  flee  this  sad  and  painful  scene. 
And  how  of  the  fine  hair,  the  lovely  mien. 
Of  the  bright  eyes  which  all  my  feelings  sway. 
Calling  on  your  dear  name  by  night  and  day, 
My  tongue  ne*er  silent  in  their  praise  has  been, 
And  how  my  feet  not  tender  «re,  nor  tired. 
Pursuing  still  with  many  a  useless  pace 
Of  your  fair  footsteps  the  elastic  trace ; 
And  whence  the  ink,  the  paper  whence  acquisedt 
Filled  with  your  memories  :  if  in  ths  I  err, 
Not  art's  defect  but  Love's  own  &ult  it  were.    MAcaBSSOB. 


SONNET  LV. 

Ihegli  occhi,  oncP  i^  fid perc98tQ  ingwU(L 
HX  n  nxTXB  insAKT  OF  PEAiBDra  VHM  wns  or  laqba. 
The  bright  eyes  which  so  struck  my  fenceless  side 
That  they  alone  which  harm'd  can  heal  the  smart, 
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B€jond  or  power  of  herba  or  magie  art» 

Or  stone  which  oceana  from  our  shores  divide; 

The  chance  of  other  leve  have  so  denied 

That  one  sweet  thought  alone  contents  ray  heart. 

From  following  which  if  ne*er  my  tongue  depart. 

Pity  the  gmded  though  you  blame  the  guide. 

Tb^  are  the  bright  eyes  which,  in  every  land 

fiat  most  in  its  own  shrine,  my  heart,  adored, 

Hare  spread  the  triumphs  of  my  conquering  lord; 

These  are  the  same  bright  eyes  which  ever  stand 

fioming  within  me,  e'en  as  vestal  fires. 

In  singing  which  my  &ncy  never  tires.  Magobeoob. 

Not  all  the  spells  of  the  magician's  art, 
Not  potent  herbs,  nor  travel  o'er  the  main, 
But  those  sweet  eyes  alone  can  soothe  my  pain. 
And  they  which  struck  the  blow  must  heal  the  smart ; 
"Those  eyes  from  meaner  love  have  kept  mj  heart. 
Content  one  single  image  to  retain, 
And  censure  but  the  medium  wild  and  vain,. 
If  ill  my  words  their  honey 'd  sense  impart; 
These  are  those  beauteous  eyea  which  never  foil 
To  prove  Love's  c^mquest,  wheresoe'er  they  sUne, 
Althou^  my  breast  hath  oftenest  f(^t  their  fire ; 
These  are  those  beauteous  eyes  which  still  assml 
And  penetrate  my  soul  with  sparks  divine, 
So  tiiat  of  singing  them  I  cannot  tire.        /    Wbottbslbt. 


SONNET  LVI. 

Anur  eoa  giteprvmetae  Uumgando, 

u>TM*a  CBAm  Aiat  still  ssib  to  huc, 

Bt  promise  fair  and  artful  flattery 
Me  Love  contrived  in  prison  old  to  snare. 
And  gave  the  keys  to  her  my  foe  in  care, 
Who  in  sdf-eiile  dooms  me  still  to  lie. 
Alas !  his  wiles  I  knew  not  until  I 
Was  in  their  power,  so  sharp  yet  sweet  ic  bear, 
(Man  scarce  will  credit  it  although  I  swear) 
That  I  regain  my  freedom  with  a  rigfa. 
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Ana,  as  true  suffering  capiiyes  ever  do, 
Carry  of  my  sore  chains  the  greater  part. 
And  on  my  brow  and  eyes  so  writ  my  h^urt 
That  when  she  witnesseth  my  cheek*8  wan  hue 
A  sigh  shall  own :  if  right  I  read  his  £Btce, 
Between  him  and  his  tomb  but  small  the  space ! 

Macobeoob. 

SONNET  LVn. 
Per  mirar  PolicUto  aprovajito, 

OH  fHI  POBTBAIT  Or  LAVRA  PAIMTID  BT  0DCOH  MIMXL 

Had  Policletus  seen  her,  or  the  rest 
Who,  in  past  time,  won  honour  in  this  art, 
A  thousand  years  had  but  the  meaner  part 
Shown  of  the  beauty  which  overcame  my  breast. 
But  Simon  sure,  in  Paradise  the  blest. 
Whence  came  this  noble  lady  of  my  heart. 
Saw  her,  and  took  this  wond*rous  counterpart 
Which  should  on  earth  her  lovely  face  attest 
The  work,  indeed,  was  one,  in  heaven  alone 
To  be  conceived,  not  wrought  by  fellow-men. 
Over  whose  souls  the  body*s  veil  is  thrown : 
'Twas  done  of  grace :  and  fail'd  his  pencil  when 
To  earth  he  tum'd  our  cold  and  heat  to  bear, 
And  felt  that  his  own  eyes  but  mortal  were.     Macobeoob. 

Had  Polycletus  in  proud  rivalry 
On  her  his  model  gazed  a  thousand  years. 
Not  half  the  beauty  to  my  soiil  appears. 
In  fatal  conquest,  e*er  could  he  descry. 
But,  Simon,  thou  wast  then  in  heaven*s  blest  sky. 
Ere  she,  mv  fair  one,  left  her  native  spheres. 
To  trace  a  loveliness  this  world  reveres  . 
Was  thus  thy  task,  from  heaven*s  reality. 
Yes — ^thine  Uie  portrait  heaven  alone  could  wake. 
This  clime,  nor  earth,  such  beauty  could  conceive. 
Where  droops  the  spirit  *neath  its  earthly  shrine : 
The  soul's  reflected  grace  was  thine  to  take, 
Which  not  on  earth  thy  punting  could  achieve. 
Where  mortal  limits  all  the  powers  confine.      WoLLAStol- 
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SONNET  LVIII. 

Quando  giunte  a  Simon  V  aUo  conceUo. 
m  Dmus  osLT  that  xbxmi  had  bkbn  able  to  impart  speech  to 

*  HI8  POBTRAIT  OF  LAURA. 

Wbkk,  at  my  word,  the  high  thought  fired  his  mind, 
Within  that  master-hand  which  placed  the  pen, 
Had  bat  the  painter,  in  his  fair  work,  then 
language  and  intellect  to  beauty  joined, 
Less  *neath  its  care  my  spirit  since  had  pined. 
Which  worthless  held  what  still  pleased  other  men ; 
And  yet  so  mild  she  seems  that  my  fond  ken 
Of  peace  sees  promise  in  that  aspect  kind. 
When  farther  communing  I  hold  with  her 
Benignantly  she  smiles,  as  if  she  heard 
And  well  could  answer  to  mine  every  word : 
But  far  o'er  mine  thy  pride  and  pleasure  were, 
Bright,  warm  and  young,  Pygmalion,  to  have  pressed 
Thine  image  long  and  oft,  while  mine  not  once  has  blest. 

Macoiieqor. 

When  Simon  at  my  wish  the  proud  design       \ 
Conceived,  which  in  his  hand  the  pencil  placed, 
Had  he,  while  loveliness  his  picture  graced. 
But  added  speech  and  mind  to  charms  divine ; 
What  sighs  he  then  had  spared  this  breast  of  mine : 
Thut  bliss  had  given  to  higher  bliss  distaste  : 
For,  when  such  meekness  in  her  look  was  traced, 
Twould  seem  she  soon  to  kindness  might  incline. 
Bat,  urging  converse  with  the  portrayed  fair, 
Methinks  ^e  deigns  attention  to  my  prayer, 
Though  wanting  to  reply  the  power  of  voice. 
What  praise  thyself,  Pygmalion,  hast  thou  gain'd ; 
Forming  that  image,  whence  thou  hast  obtained 
A  thousand  times  what,  once  obtain'd,  would  me  rejoice. 

NOTT. 

SONNET  UX. 
Se  id  prtndpio  ri^^onde  UJine  e  7  mazo. 

T9  BU  PAmOR  SnU.  niORBASB,   KB  VU8T  800M  DIB. 

If,  of  this  fourteenth  year  wherein  I  sigh. 
The  end  and  middle  with  its  opening  vie, 

o 
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Nor  air  nor  shade  can  give  me  now  xelease, 

I  feel  mine  ardent  passion  so  increase : 

For  Love,  with  whom  my  thought  no  medium  knows, 

Beneath  whose  yoke  I  never  find  repose,      • 

So  rules  me  through  these  eyes,  on  mine  own  ill 

Too  often  tum'd«  but  half  remains  to  kill. 

Thus,  day  by  day,  I  feel  me  sink  apace. 

And  yet  so  secretly  none  else  may  trace, 

Save  she  whose  glances  my  fond  bosom  tear. 

Scarcely  till  now  this  load  of  life  I  bear : 

Nor  know  how  long  with  me  will  be  her  stay. 

For  death  draws  near,  and  hastens  life  away.    Macobbook. 

SESTINA  IV. 
Chi  ifarmato  di  mena/r  ma  vUa, 

BE   PRATS  OOD  TO  QUIMB  HIS  FRAIL  BARK  TO  A  SAFI  VOV. 

Who  is  resolved  to  venture  his  vain  life 
On  the  deceitful  wave  and  'mid  the  rocks. 
Alone,  unfearing  death,  in  little  bark. 
Can  never  be  far  distant  from  his  end : 
Therefore  betimes  he  should  return  to  port 
While  to  the  helm  yet  answers  his  trae  sail. 

The  gentle  breezes  to  which  helm  and  sail 
I  trusted,  entering  on  this  amorous  life, 
^1  And  hoping  soon  to  make  some  better  port. 
Have  led  me  since  amid  a  thousand  rocks. 
And  the  sure  causes  of  my  mournful  end 
Are  not  alone  without,  but  in  my  bark. 

Long  cabin'd  and  confined  in  this  blind  bark, 
I  wandered,  looking  never  at  the  sail. 
Which,  prematurely,  bore  me  to  my  end; 
Till  He  was  pleased  who  brought  me  into  Ule 
So  far  to  call  me  back  firom  those  sharp  rocks. 
That,  distantly,  at  last  was  seen  my  port. 

As  lights  at  midnight  seen  in  any  port, 

Sometimes  firom  the  main  sea  by  passing  bark, 

Save  when  their  ray  is  lost  "mid  storms  or  rocks ; 

So  I  too  firom  above  the  swollen  sail 

Saw  the  stu-e  colours  of  that  other  life. 

And  could  not  help  but  sigh  to  reach  my  end. 
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Not  that  I  yet  am  certain  of  liiat  end, 

For  wishing  with  the  dawn  to  be  in  port, 

Is  a  long  voyage  for  bo  short  a  life : 

And  then  I  fear  to  find  me  in  frail  bark, 

Beyond  my  wishes  full  its  every  sail 

With  the  strong  wind  which  drove  me  on  Ihose  rocks/ 

Escape  I  living  from  these  doubtful  rocks, 
Or  if  my  exile  have  but  a  fair  end. 
How  happy  shall  I  be  to  furl  my  sail, 
And  my  last  anchor  cast  in  some  sure  port ; 
But,  ah !  I  bum,  and,  as  some  blazing  bark. 
So  hard  to  me  to  leave  my  wonted  life. 

Lord  of  my  end  and  master  of  my  life, 

Before  I  lose  my  baric  amid  the  rocks. 

Direct  to  a  good  port  its  harassed  sail !  MACoaaaoB. 

SONNET  LX. 

/o  «oi»  Ji  ttaneo  kUo  Hfatdo  atUieo, 

Hs  ooHnssBS  an  BaBOM,  am»  xhbowb  hhudof  qe  va  wuar  cm  ooi^ 

Evil  by  custom,  as  by  natm-e  fiail, 
I  am  so  wearied  with  the  long  disgrace. 
That  much  I  dread  my  fainting  in  the  race 
Should  let  th'  original  enemy  prevail. 
Once  an  Eternal  Friend,  that  heard  my  cries, 
Came  to  my  rescue,  giorions  in  his  might, 
Arm'd  with  aH-conquering  love,  then  took  iis  flight; 
That  I  in  vain  pursued  Him  with  my  eyes. 
But  his  dear  words,  yet  sounding,  sweetly  say, 
*'  O  ye  that  faint  with  travel,  see  the  way  I 
Hopeless  of  other  refuge,  come  to  me." 
What  grace,  what  kincmess,  or  what  destiny 
Will  give  me  wings,  as  the  fair-feather*d  dove, 
To  raise  me  hence  and  seek  my  rest  above  ? 

Basil  KsniKt; 

So  weary  am  I  Yieath  the  constant  thraU 
Of  mine  own  vile  heart,  and  the  false  world's  taint, 
That  much  I  fear  while  on  die  way  to  faint, 
And  in  the  hands  of  my  worst  foe  to  fail. 
Well  came,  ineffably,  supremely  kind, 
A  friend  to  free  me  from  the  guilty  bond, 
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But  too  soon  upward  flew  my  sight  beyond, 

So  that  in  yain  I  strive  his  track  to  find ; 

But  still  his  words  stamp*d  on  my  heart  remiun. 

All  ye  who  labour,  lo !  the  way  in  me ; 

Come  unto  me,  nor  let  the  world  detain ! 

Oh !  that  to  me,  by  grace  divine,  were  given 

Wings  like  a  dove,  then  I  away  would  flee. 

And  be  at  rest»  up,  up  from  earth  to  heaven !   Macobbgob. 


SONNET  LXL 

lo  nonfn*  (C  amar  voi  lauato  unquaneo, 

/  USIJUS  LAURA  BSLBRT,   HB  18  BE80LVBD  TO  ABAHDOK  ESft. 

Ybt  was  I  never  of  your  love  aggrieved. 
Nor  never  shall  while  that  my  life  doth  last : 
But  of  hating  myself,  that  date  is  past; 
And  tears  continual  sore  have  me  wearied : 
I  will  not  yet  in  my  grave  be  buried ; 
Nor  on  my  tomb  your  name  have  fixM  fast, 
As  cruel  cause,  that  did  the  spirit  soon  haste 
From  the  unhappy  bones,  by  great  sighs  stirr*d. 
Then  if  a  heart  of  amorous  faith  and  will 
Content  your  mind  withouten  doing  grief; 
Please  it  you  so  to  this  to  do  relief: 
If  otherwise  you  seek  for  to  fulfil 
Your  wrath,  you  err,  and  shall  not  as  you  ween  ; 
And  you  yourself  the  cause  thereof  have  been.         Wtatt. 

Weabt  I  never  was,  nor  can  be  e'er. 
Lady,  while  life  shall  last,  of  loving  you. 
But  brought,  alas  1  myself  in  hate  to  view. 
Perpetual  tears  have  bred  a  blank  despair : 
I  wish  a  tomb,  whose  marble  fine  and  fair, 
When  this  tired  spirit  and  irail  flesh  are  two. 
May  show  your  name,  to  which  my  death  is  due. 
If  e*en  our  names  at  last  one  stone  may  share ; 
Wherefore,  if  full  of  faith  and  love,  a  heart 
Can,  of  worst  torture  short,  suffice  your  hate. 
Mercy  at  length  may  visit  e'en  my  smart 
If  otherwise  your  wrath  itself  would  sate, 
It  is  deceived :  and  none  will  credit  show ; 
To  Love  and  to  myself  my  thanks  for  this  I  owe. 

Macorbgor 
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SONNET  LXII.  ^ 

Se  hianehe  non  ton  prima  ambe  It  (empie. 

TBOVOB  S09  SBOUU  AOAIVST  THB  WILES  07  LOYE,    BK  FBILS  BTKR1XQTK 
BVOUOH  TO  BI6I8T  THSX. 

Till  sUve/d  o'er  by  age  my  temples  grow, 
"Where  Time  by  slow  degrees  now  plants  his  grey, 
Safe  shall  I  never  be,  in  danger*s  way 
"While  Love  still  points  and  plies  his  fatal  bow. 
X  fear  no  more  his  tortures  and  his  tricks, 
1*bat  he  will  keep  me  further  to  ensnare 
Tnor  ope  my  heart,  that,  from  without,  he  tliero 
His  poisonous  and  ruthless  shafts  may  fix. 
T4o  tears  can  now  find  issue  from  mine  eyes, 
!But  the  way  there  so  well  they  know  to  win, 
That  nothing  now  the  pass  to  them  denies. 
Though  the  fierce  ray  rekindle  me  within. 
It  bums  not  all :  her  cruel  and  severe 
Form  may  disturb,  not  break  my  slumbers  here. 

^_^__^^^  Magobboob. 

SONNET  LXin. 

Oeeki^  piangde;  aecompoffnate  U  core. 

DIALOOUI  BBTWES5  THK  POST  AND  HIS  STES. 

Playne  ye,  myne  eyes,  accompauye  my  harte, 
For,  by  your  fault,  lo,  here  is  death  at  hand ! 
Ye  brought  hym  first  into  this  bitter  band, ' 
And  of  his  harme  as  yett  ye  feltno  part; 
But  now  ye  shall :  Lo !  here  beginnes  your  smart 
Wett  shall  you  be,  ye  shall  it  -not  withstand 
With  weep'mge  teares  that  shall  make  dymm  your  sight, 
And  mystic  clowdes  shall  hang  still  in  your  light. 
Blame  but  yourselves  that  kyndlyd  have  this  brand. 
With  suche  desyre  to  strayne  that  past  your  might ; 
But,  since  by  you  the  hart  hath  caught  his  harme. 
His  fiamM  heat  shall  sometyme  make  you  warme. 

Habbinotok. 

P.  Weep,  wretched  eyes,  accompany  the  heart 
Which  only  firom  your  weakness  death  sustains. 

E.  Weep  ?  evermore  we  weep ;  with  keener  pains 
For  others'  error  than  our  own  we  smart 
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CANZONE  X. 

PoiM  per  mio  dettino. 
in  PKAisB  or  Laura's  btes  :  ih  thix  hk  fihbs  etebt  good,  asd 

OAK  nYBB  CBASB  TO  PBAI8B  THBIT. 

Since  then  by  destiny 
I  am  compelled  to  sing  the  strong  desire. 
Which  here  condemns  me  ceaselessly  to  si]gh, 
May  Love,  whose  quenchless  fire 
Excites  me,  be  my  guide  and  point  the  way, 
A.nd  in  the  sweet  task  modulate  my  lay : 
But  gently  be  it,  lest  th*  o  erpowering  theme 
Inflame  and  sting  me,  lest  my  fond  heart  may 
Dissolve  in  too  much  softness,  which  I  deem. 
From  its  sad  state,  may  be  : 
For  in  me — Whence  my  terror  and  distress ! 
Not  now  as  erst  I  see 

Judgment  to  keep  my  mind*s  great  passion  less : 
Nay,  rather  from  mine  own  thoughts  melt  I  so. 
As  melts  before  the  summer  sun  the  snow. 

At  first  I  fondly  thought 

Communing  with  mine  ardent  flame  to  win 

Some  brief  repose,  some  time  of  truce  wiiliin  : 

This  was  the  hope  which  brought 

Me  courage  what  I  suffer'd  to  explain. 

Now,  now  it  leaves  me  martyr  to  my  pain  ; 

But  still,  continuing  mine  amorous  song. 

Must  I  the  lofty  enterprise  maintain  ; 

So  powerful  is  the  wish  that  in  me  glows. 

That  Beason,  which  so  long 

Bestrain'd  it,  now  no  longer  can  oppose. 

Then  teach  me.  Love,  to  sing 

In  such  frank  guise,  that  ever  if  the  ear 

Of  my  sweet  foe  should  chance  the  notes  to  hear, 

Pity,  I  ask  no  more,  may  in  her  spring. 

If,  as  in  other  times. 

When  kindled  to  true  vii*tue  was  mankind. 

The  genius,  energy  of  man  could  find 

Entrance  in  divers  climes. 

Mountains  and  seas  overpassing,  seeking  there 

Honour,  and  culling  oft  its  garland  fair, 
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Mine  were  such  wish,  not  mine  such  need  would  be, 

From  shore  to  shore  my  weary  course  to  trace. 

Since  God,  and  Love,  and  Nature  deign  for  me 

Each  virtue  and  each  grace 

In  those  dear  eyes  where  I  rejoice  to  place. 

In  life  to  them  must  I 

Turn  as  to  founts  whence  peace  and  safety  swell : 

And  e*en  were  death,  which  else  I  fear  not,  nigh, 

Their  sight  alone  would  teach  me  to  be  well. 

As,  vez*d  by  the  fierce  wind, 

The  weary  sailor  lifts  at  night  his  gaze 

To  the  twin  lights  which  still  our  pole  displays, 

So,  in  the  storms  unkind 
i  Of  Love  which  I  sustain,  in  those  bright  eyes 
\My  guiding  light  and  only  solace  lies : 

But  e*en  in  this  far  more  is  due  to  theft. 

Which,  taught  by  Love,  from  time  to  time,  I  make 

Of  secret  glances  than  their  gracious  gift : 

Tet  that,  though  rare  and  slight. 

Makes  me  from  them  perpetual  model  take; 

Since  first  they  blest  my  sight 

Nothing  of  good  without  them  have  I  tried. 

Placing  them  over  me  to  guard  and  guide, 

Because  mine  own  worth  held  itself  but  light 

Never  the  full  eflFect 

Can  I  imagine,  and  describe  it  less 

Which  o  er  my  heart  those  soft  eyes  still  possess ! 

As  worthless  I  reject  \ 

And  mean  all  other  joys  that  life  confers,    / 

E'en  as  all  other  beauties  yield  to  hers. 

A  tranquil  peace,  alloyed  by  no  distress, 

Such  as  in  heaven  eternally  abides, 

Moves  from  then:  lovely  and  bewitching  smile. 

So  could  I  gaze,  the  while 

Love,  at  his  sweet  will,  governs  them  and  guides, 

—E'en  though  the  sun  were  nigh. 

Besting  above  us  on  his  onward  wheel — 

On  her,  intensely  with  undazzled  eye, 

Nor  of  myself  nor  others  think  or  feel. 

Ah  !  that  I  should  desire 

Things  that  can  never  in  this  world  be  won. 
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Liying  on  wishes  hopeless  to  ac^uca 
Yet,  were  the  knot  undone. 
Wherewith  my  weak  tongue  Loto  is  wont  to  bind» 
Checking  its  speech,  when  her  sweet  face  pots  on 
All  its  great  charms,  then  would  I  courage  find. 
Words  on  that  point  so  apt  and  new  to  use. 
As  should  make  weep  whoe'er  might  hear  the  tale. 
But  the  old  wounds  I  hear. 
Stamped  on  my  tortured  heart,  such  power  refuse ; 
Then  grow  I  weak  and  pale. 
And  my  hlood  hides  itself  I  know  not  where ; 
Nor  as  I  was  remain  I :  hence  I  know 
/     Love  dooms  my  death  and  this  the  fatal  hlow. 

Farewell,  my  song !  already  do  I  see 

Heavily  in  my  hand  the  tired  pen  move 

From  its  long  dear  discourse  with  her  I  love  ; 

Not  so  my  thoughts  from  e<Mnmuning  with  me.  MicoBBdOB. 

SONNET  LIV. 
7(9  ion  pid  Jtanco  di  jpCMCM'tioRMic. 

HE  W05DEB8  AT  HIS  LONG  IVDUBAJRa  OT  SDOH  SOIL  AM»  SDaSBOO' 

I  WEABT  me  alway  with  questions  keen 
How,  why  my  thoughts  ne'er  tmm  finom  you  away. 
Wherefore  in  life  they  still  prefer  to  stay. 
When  they  might  flee  this  sad  and  painful  scene. 
And  how  of  the  fine  hair,  the  lovely  mien. 
Of  the  hright  eyes  which  all  my  feelings  swi^. 
Calling  on  your  dear  name  hy  night  and  day. 
My  tongue  ne'er  silent  in  their  praise  has  heeii. 
And  how  my  feet  not  tender  are,  nor  tired, 
Pursuing  still  with  many  a  useless  pace 
Of  vour  fair  footsteps  the  elastic  traee ; 
And  whence  the  ink,  the  paper  whence  acquired, 
Filled  with  your  memories  :  if  in  this  I  err, 
Not  art's  defect  but  Love's  own  fault  it  were.    MicoBseoB. 


SONNET  LV. 

/  hegli  oechif  oncP  i*  faipercBato  in  gmmk 

HI  18  HXYBE  WBART  OV  P&llBQra  TBM  BTSa  07  LAVaJL 

The  bright  eyes  which  so  struck  my  fenceless  side 
That  they  alone  which  harm'd  can  heal  the  smart, 
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Beyond  or  power  of  herbs  or  magic  art, 

Or  stone  which  oceans  firom  our  shores  divido^ 

The  chance  of  other  love  have  so  denied 

That  one  sweet  thought  alone  contents  mj  heart. 

From  following  which  if  ne'er  mj  tongue  depart. 

Pity  the  guided  though  you  blame  the  guide. 

These  are  the  bright  eyes  which,  in  evenr  land 

But  most  in  its  own  shrine,  my  heart,  adored, 

Hare  spread  the  triumphs  of  my  conquering  lord; 

These  are  the  same  bright  eyes  which  ever  stand 

Burning  within  me,  e*en  as  vestal  fires, 

In  singing  which  my  fancy  never  tires.  Macobeoob. 

Not  all  the  spells  <^  the  magician's  art. 
Not  potent  herbs,  nor  travel  o'er  the  main, 
But  those  sweet  eyes  alone  can  soothe  znj  pain, 
And  they  which  struck  the  blow  nmst  heal  the  smavt ; 
*Those  eyes  from  mean^  love  have  kept  mj  heart, 
Content  one  single  image  to  retain. 
And  censure  but  the  medium  wild  and  vain,, 
If  iU  my  words  their  honey'd  sense  impart; 
These  are  those  beauteous  eyes  whidi  never  fidl 
To  prove  Love's  conquest,  wheresoe'er  they  shine. 
Although  my  breast  hath  oftenest  felt  their  fire ; 
These  are  those  beauteous  eyes  which  still  assail 
And  penetrate  my  soul  with  sparks  divine, 
So  that  of  singing  them  I  cannot  tire.        y    Wbottbslbt. 


SONNET  LVI, 

Amor  eon  mtepromeste  Imngaaido, 

LOVB*fl  CBJLXHS  ABM  STILL  DIAB  TO  BUC 

Bt  promise  fair  and  artful  fiatterj 
He  Love  contrived  in  pnson  old  to  snare. 
And  gave  the  keys  to  her  my  foe  in  care. 
Who  in  s^-eziie  dooms  me  still  to  lie. 
Alas !  his  wiles  I  knew  not  until  I 
Was  in  their  power,  so  sharp  yet  sweet  to  bear, 
(Man  scarce  will  credit  it  alUioTigfa  I  swear) 
That  I  regain  my  freedom  with  a  sigh, 
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Ana,  as  true  suffering  capiiyes  ever  do, 
Garry  of  my  sore  chiuns  the  greater  part, 
And  on  my  brow  and  eyes  so  writ  my  h^Eurt 
That  when  she  witnesseth  my  cheek*s  wan  hue 
A  sigh  shall  own :  if  right  I  read  his  hce. 
Between  him  and  his  tomb  but  small  the  space ! 

Macobxoob. 

SONNET  LVn. 
Per  mirar  PoUddo  apravafao. 

OH  fHI  POBTBAIT  OV  LAVRA  PAIinnD  BT  SEMOM  KMMML 

Had  Policletus  seen  her,  or  the  rest 
Who,  in  past  time,  won  honour  in  this  art, 
A  thousand  years  had  but  the  meaner  part 
Shown  of  the  beauty  which  overcame  my  breast. 
But  Simon  sure,  in  Paradise  the  blest. 
Whence  came  this  noble  lady  of  my  heart, 
Saw  her,  and  took  this  wond'rous  counterpart 
Which  should  on  earth  her  lovely  face  attest. 
The  work,  indeed,  was  one,  in  heaven  alone 
To  be  conceived,  not  wrought  by  fellow-men. 
Over  whose  souls  the  body's  veil  is  thrown : 
Twas  done  of  grace :  and  fail'd  his  pencil  when 
To  earth  he  tum'd  our  cold  and  heat  to  bear. 
And  felt  that  his  own  eyes  but  mortal  were.     Macobsoob. 

Had  Polycletus  in  proud  rivalry 
On  her  his  model  gazed  a  thousand  years, 
Not  half  the  beauty  to  my  soul  appears. 
In  fatal  conquest,  e*er  could  he  descry. 
But,  Simon,  thou  wast  then  in  heaven's  blest  sky. 
Ere  she,  my  fair  one,  left  her  native  spheres, 
To  trace  a  loveliness  this  world  reveres 
Was  thus  thy  task,  from  heaven's  reality. 
Yes — thine  Uie  portrait  heaven  alone  could  wake. 
This  clime,  nor  earth,  such  beauty  could  conceive, 
Where  droops  the  spirit  'neath  its  earthly  shrine : 
The  soul  s  reflected  grace  was  thine  to  take, 
Which  not  on  earth  thy  painting  could  achieve. 
Where  mortal  limits  all  the  powei-s  confine.      Wollastok 
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SONNET  LVIII. 

Quando  giunte  a  Simon  V  alio  eoncelto, 

nS  PtSlBBS  OKLT  THAT  XBXXI  HAI>  BUH  ABLE   TO  IMPART  SPEECH   TO 
*  HIB  PORTRAIT  09  LAURA. 

When,  at  my  word,  the  high  thought  fired  his  mind, 
Within  that  master-hand  which  placed  the  pen, 
Had  bat  the  piunter,  in  his  fair  work,  then 
Language  and  intellect  to  beauty  joined, 
Less  'neath  its  care  my  spirit  since  had  pined, 
Which  worthless  held  what  still  pleased  other  men ; 
And  yet  so  mild  she  seems  that  my  fond  ken 
Of  peace  sees  promise  in  that  aspect  kind. 
When  further  communing  I  hold  with  her 
Benignantly  she  smiles,  as  if  she  heard 
And  well  could  answer  to  mine  every  word : 
But  fJEur  o*er  mine  thy  pride  and  pleasure  were, 
Bright,  warm  and  young,  Pygmalion,  to  have  press'd 
Thine  image  long  and  oft,  while  mine  not  once  has  blest. 

Macokeoor. 

Week  Simon  at  my  wish  the  proud  design       \ 
Conceived,  which  in  his  hand  the  pencil  placed, 
Had  he,  while  loveliness  his  picture  graced, 
But  added  speech  and  mind  to  charms  divine ; 
What  sighs  he  then  had  spared  this  breast  of  mine : 
ThM  bliss  had  given  to  higher  bliss  distaste  : 
For,  when  such  meekness  in  her  look  was  traced, 
Twould  seem  she  soon  to  kindness  might  incline. 
But,  urging  converse  with  the  portrayed  fair, 
Methinks  she  deigns  attention  to  my  prayer. 
Though  wanting  to  reply  the  power  of  voice. 
What  prdse  thyself,  Pygmalion,  hast  thou  gain'd ; 
Forming  that  image,  whence  thou  hast  obtained 
A  thousand  times  what,  once  obtained,  would  me  rejoice. 

NOTT. 


SONNET  LIX. 
Se  <d  prindpio  ri^^onde  Ufint  e  7  mazo, 

T9  BIS  PASnOB  STILL  IHORBASB,   HV  KUST  SOON  DIB. 

If,  of  this  fourteenth  year  wherein  I  sigh. 
The  end  and  middle  with  its  opening  vie, 

o 
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SONNET  LXXm. 
Qwimdo  giugnepergli  oeeki  al  corprqfbmth, 

BE  DS8CBIBE8  THB  STATI  OF  TWO  L0YSB8,    ASD   BSTUSm  »  VHOVOHT  tO 

HIS  owH  surnxnaa. 

Whek  reaches  through  the  eves  the  conscious  heart 
Its  imaged  fate,  all  other  thoughts  depart ; 
The  powers  which  from  the  soul  their  functions  take 
A  dead  weight  on  the  frame  its  limhs  then  make. 
From  the  first  miracle  a  second  springs. 
At  times  the  hanish'd  faculty  that  hrings. 
So  fleeing  from  itself,  to  some  new  seat, 
Which  feeds  revenge  and  makes  e*en  exile  sweet 
Thus  in  hoth  faces  the  pale  tints  were  rife, 
Because  the  strength  which  gave  the  glow  of  life 
On  neither  side  was  where  it  wont  to  dwell — 
I  on  tliat  day  these  things  remembered  well. 
Of  that  fond  couple  when  each  varying  mien 
Told  me  in  like  estate  what  long  myself  had  been. 

Macobboob. 


J^  '  SONNET  LXXIV.       M 

Coti  jjoten*  to  ben  chiuder  im  venL 

HI  COVPLAUrS  that  to  BIV  ALOVX  D  faith  VJJVtWUL, 

Gould  I,  in  melting  verse,  my  thoughts  but  throw»  ^ 
As  in  my  heart  their  living  load  I  bear,      Hr 
No  soul  so  cruel  in  the  world  was  e'er         ^ 
That  would  not  at  the  tale  witfaf  pity  glow.    ^ 
But  ye,  blest  eyes,  which  dealt  me'  th^  dore  blow,  ^ 
'Gainst  which  nor  helm  nor  shield  aVail'd  to  spai'e  ^ 
Within,  without,  behold  me  poor  and  bare,      J^ 
Though  never  in  laments  16  breathed  my  woe.  ^ 
But  since  oh  me  your  bright  glance  ever  shines,  ^ 
E*en  as  a  sunbeam  through  transparent  glass,    ^ 
Sufficethen  the  desire  without  the  lines.  ^ 

Faith  peter  bless'd  and  Mary,  but,  alas !  4, 

It  proves  an  enemy  to  me  alone,  « 

Whosd  spuit  save  by  you  to  none  is  knowuA    Macobboob. 
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SONNET  LXXV.     ^ 

lo  ton  dell  atpettar  omai  tl  vinto, 

HATEVa  OarCB  SUBBEIDBBS])  HIUSELF,  HB  19  COUPBLLBD  BYEB  TO  BKDUBE 
THB  PASGS  or  LOTS. 

WsART  with  expectation's  endless  round, 
And  overcome  in  this  long  war  of  sighs, 
I  hold  desires  in  hate  and  hopes  despise, 
And  eyexy  tie  wherewith  my  hreast  is  hound ; 
But  the  hright  face  which  in  my  heart  profound 
Is  stamped,  and  seen  where'er  I  turn  mine  eyes, 
Compels  me  where,  against  my  will,  arise 
The  same  sharp.pidns  that  first  my  ruin  crown  d. 
Then  was  my  error  when  the  old  way  quite 
Of  liberty  was  banned  and  barr'd  to  me  : 
He  follows  ill  who  pleases  but  his  sight : 
To  its  own  harm  my  soul  ran  wild  and  free, 
Now  doom'd  at  others'  will  to  wait  and  wend ; 
Because  that  once  it  ventured  to  offend.  Macoreqob. 
f- 

SONNET  LXXVI. 

Ahi  hdla  UbertAf  come  tu  m*  hoL 

BB  DBPL0BB8  BIS  LOST    UBBBTT  AND    THB    U1IHAPPZBB88  09  US  PIUCaBXT 

0TATB. 

Alas!  faai  Liberty,  thus  left  by  thee. 
Well  hast  thou  taught  my  discontented  heart 
To  mourn  the  peace  it  felt,  ere  yet  Love V  dai*t 
Dealt  me  the  wound  which  heard  can  never  be ; 
Mine  eyes  so  charm'd  with  their  own  weakness  grow 
That  my  dull  mind  of  reason  spurns  the  chain ; 
All  worldly  occupation  they  disdain, 
Ah !  that  I  should  myself  have  trained  them  so. 
Naught,  save  of  her  who  is  my  death,  mine  ear 
Consents  to  learn ;  and  from  my  tongue  there  flows 
No  accent  save  the  name  to  me  so  dear ; 
Love  to  no  other  chase  my  spirit  spurs. 
No  other  path  my  feet  pursue ;  nor  knows 
My  hand  to  write  in  other  praise  but  hers.        Macoreoob. 

Alas,  sweet  Liberty!  in  speeding  hence, 
Too  well  didst  thou  reveal  unto  my  heart 
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Its  careless  joy,  ere  Loye  ensheathed  his  dart. 

Of  whose  dread  wound  I  ne*er  can  lose  the  sense. 

My  eyes,  enamoured  of  their  grief  intense. 

Did  in  that  hour  from  Reason's  hridle  start. 

Thus  used  to  woe,  they  have  no  wish  to  part; 

Each  other  mortal  work  is  an  offence. 

No  other  theme  wiU  now  my  soul  content 

Than  she  who  plants  my  death,  with  whose  blest  name 

I  make  the  air  resound  in  echoes  sweet : 

Love  spurs  me  to  her  as  his  only  bent, 

My  hand  can  trace  nought  other  but  her  fame, 

No  other  spot  attracts  my  willing  feet  Woixabtob. 


SONNET  LXXVn. 

OnOt  al  vodro  dulrier  ripud  henporre. 

HI  8T1CPATHIBI8  IHTB  BIB  TOBVI)   0B80  AS  BJB  IMATnTiTIT  SO  ASSED  A 
TOUBVAXKHT. 

Obso,  a  curb  upon  thy  gallant  horse 
Well  may  we  place  to  turn  him  from  his  course. 
But  who  thy  heart  may  bind  against  its  will 
Which  honour  courts  and  shuns  dishonour  still? 
Sigh  not !  for  nought  its  praise  away  can  take. 
Though  Fate  this  journey  hinder  you  to  make. 
For,  as  already  voiced  by  general  fame. 
Now  is  it  there,  and  none  before  it  came. 
Amid  the  camp,  \ipon  the  day  design*d. 
Enough  itself  beneath  those  arms  to  find 
Which  youth,  love,  valour,  and  near  blood  concern. 
Crying  aloud :  With  noble  fire*I  bum, 
As  my  good  lord  unwillingly  at  home. 
Who  pines  and  languishes  in  vain  to  come.     Macorboob. 

SONNET  LXXVin. 
Pci  ehevoied  iopiA  voUe  aibiampnmUo, 

TO  A  nXEKDf  COUSaSLUOlO  HDC  TO  ABAia>OV  SABSHLT  KBASOOk 

Still  has  it  been  our  bitter  lot  to  prove 
How  hope,  or  e'er  it  reach  fruition,  flies  ! 
Up  then  to  that  high  good,  which  never  dies, 
lifit  we  the  heart — ^to  heaven's  pure  bliss  above. 
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V 

On  earth,  as  in  a  tempting  mead,  we  rove. 
Where  coil'd  *mid  flowers  the  traitor  serpent  lies ; 
And,  if  some  casual  glimpse  delight  onr  eyes, 
'Tis  hut  to  grieve  the  soul  enthraU*d  by  Love. 
Oh!  then,  as  thou  wouldst  wish  ere  life's  last  day 
To  taste  the  sweets  of  cahn  unbroken  rest. 
Tread  firm  the  narrow,  shun  the  beaten  way — 
Ah !  to  thy  friend  too  well  may  be  addressed  : 
"  Thou  show'st  a  path,  thyself  most  apt  to  stray, 
Which  late  thy  truant  feet,  fond  youth,  have  never  press'd.'* 

Wrakohah. 

Fbienb,  as  we  both  in  confidence  complain 
To  see  our  ill-placed  hopes  return  in  vain. 
Let  that  chief  good  which  must  for  ever  j^lease 
Exalt  our  thou^t  and  fix  our  happiness. 
This  world  as  some  gay  fioweiy  field  is  spread. 
Which  hides  a  serpent  in  its  painted  bed. 
And  most  it  wounds  when  most  it  charms  onr  eyes, 
At  once  the  tempter  and  the  paradise. 
And  would  you,  then,  sweet  peace  of  mind  restore, 
And  in  fair  calm  expect  your  parting  hour, 
Leave  the  mad  train,  and  court  the  happy  few. 
Well  may  it  he  replied,  "  O  firiend,  you  show 
Others  the  path,  fiK)m  which  so  often  you 
Have  strayed,  and  now  stray  farther  than  before." 

Basil  Sennet. 


SONNET  LXXEL 


BSOOKiLSOnOIB  OV  LOTS. 


That  window  wbere  my  sun  is  often  seen  ^"^*t\^ 

«#«^l#w«%4n^      <»vkj1     4h^    «B».^«tl «4 '«•    akA    lox^MB* ?■%«.*«    l%./v«««ao  ■ 


Befulgent,  and  the  world%  at  morning's  hours ; 
And  that,  where  Boreas  hlows,  when  winter  lowers. 
And  the  short  days  reveal  a  clouded  scene; 
That  bench  of  stone  where,  with  a  pensive  mien. 
My  Laura  sits,  forgettmg  heauty's  powers ; 
Haunts  where  her  shadow  strikes  &e  walls  or  ilowen^ 
And  her  feet  press  the  paths  or  herbage  green : 
The  place  ^ere  Love  assail'd  me  with  success; 
And  spring,  the  fatal  time  that,  first  observed, 


06  PETRARCH. 

Bevives  the  keen  remembrance  every  year ; 

With  looks  and  words,  that  o'er  me  have  preserved 

A  power  no  length  of  time  can  render  less. 

Call  to  mj  eyes  the  sadly-soothing  tear.  P£nx. 

That  window  where  my  sun  is  ever  seen. 
Dazzling  and  bright,  and  Natui-e^s  at  the  none ; 
And  that  where  still,  when  Boreas  rude  has  blown 
In  the  short  days,  the  air  thrills  cold  and  keen  : 
The  stone  where,  at  high  noon,  her  seat  has  been. 
Pensive  and  parleying  with  herself  alone : 
Haimts  where  her  bright  form  has  its  shadow  thrown, 
Or  trod  her  fairy  foot  the  carpet  green : 
The  cruel  spot  where  first  Love  spoiled  my  rest. 
And  the  new  season  which,  from  year  to  year, 
Opes,  on  this  day,  the  old  wound  in  my  breast : 
The  seraph  face,  the  sweet  words,  chaste  and  dear. 
Which  in  my  suffering  heart  are  deep  impressed. 
All  melt  my  fond  eyes  to  the  frequent  tear.       Macgrsoor. 

f   ;  SONNET  LXXX.       ^Q 

\  L(U»o  I  hen  to  eke  dolorote  prtie.  ^ 

THOUGH  rOB  FOURTEEN  TEARS  HE  HAS  STRUGaLBB  VKSUOCEasrUUT,  HK 
STILL  HOPES  TO  COHQUER  HIS  PASSIOIT. 

Alas  !  well  know  I  what  sad  havoc  makes  a 
Death  of  our  kind,  how  Fate  no  mortal  spares !  ^ 
How  soon  the  world  whom  once  it  loved  forsakes,  «^ 
How  short  the  faith  it  to  the  friendless  bears  !  Ir 
Much  languishment,  I  see,  small  mercy  wakes ;  ^ 
For  the  last  day  though  now  my  heart  prepares,  v 
Love  not  a  whit  my  cruel  priaon  breaks,  * 

And  still  my  cheek  grief's  wonted  tribute  wears.  ^ 
I  mark  the  days,  the  moments,  and  the  hours   c 
Bear  the  full  years  along,  nor  find  deceit.         A* 
Bow*d  'neath  a  greater  force  than  magic  spell.     ^ 
For  fourteen  years  have  fought  with  vaiying  powers  t. 
Desire  and  Reason :  and  the  best  shall  beat;      ^ 
If  mortal  spirits  here  can  good  foretell.  Macorbgob. 

Alab  !  I  know  death  makes  us  all  his  proy, 
Nor  aught  of  mercy  shows  to  destined  man  ;   .  ^ 
How  swift  the  world  completes  its  circling  span. 
And  faithless  Time  soon  speeds  him  on  his  way. 
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Mj  heart  repeats  the  hlast  of  earth*s  last  day, 

Yet  for  its  grief  no  recompense  can  scan, 

LoTe  holds  me  still  beneath  its  cruel  ban, 

And  still  my  eyes  their  nsnal  tribute  pay. 

My  watchful  senses  mark  how  on  their  wing 

The  circling  years  transport  their  fleeter  kin, 

And  still  I  bow  enslaved  as  by  a  spell: 

For  fourteen  years  did  reason  proudly  fling 

Defiance  at  my  tameless  will,  to  win 

A  triumph  blest,  if  Man  can  good  foretell.        Wollaston* 


SONNET  LXXXT. 

Caare,  poi  che  *l  trcuUtor  tPEgiUo. 

TBB  OOnraSVAHCl  DOES   NOT  ALWAYS  TAULT  Iin>ICATK  THB  HEART. 

Whkn  Egypt's  traitor  Pompey*s  honoured  head 
To  Gffisar  sent ;  then,  records  so  relate. 
To  shroud  a  gladness  manifestly  great. 
Some  feigned  tears  the  specious  monarch  shed : 
And,  when  misfortune  her  dark  mantle  spread 
0*er  Hannibal,  and  his  afilicted  state, 
He  laugh*d  *midst  those  who  wept  their  adverse  fate. 
That  rank  despite  to  wreak  defeat  had  bred. 
Thus  doth  the  mind  oft  variously  conceal 
Its  several  passions  by  a  different  veil ; 
Now  with  a  countenance  that's  sad,  now  gay : 
So  mirth  and  song  if  sometimes  I  employ,  * 
'Tie  but  to  hide  those  sorrows  that  annoy, 
Tis  but  to  chase  my  amorous  cares  away.  Nott. 

Casar,  when  Egypt's  crin^mg  traitor  brought 
The  gory  gift  of  Ponipey's  honour  d  head, 
Check'd  the  full  gladness  of  his  instant  thought, 
And  specious  tears  of  well-feigB*d  pity  shed : 
And  Hannibal,  when  adverse  Fortune  wrought 
On  his  afflicted  empire  erils  dread, 
'Mid  shamed  and  sorrowing  friends,  by  laughter,  sought 
To  ease  the  anger  at  his  heart  that  fed. 
Thus,  as  the  mind  its  every  feeling  hides. 
Beneath  an  aspect  contraiy,  the  mien, 
Bright*ning  with  hope  or  charged  with  gloom,  is  seen. 
Thus  ever  if  I  sing,  or  smile  betides. 
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The  outward  joy  senres  only  to  ixmceal 

The  hmeft  ail  and  anguish  that  I  fieeL  Macgvsoob. 


SONNET  LXXrai. 
Vinte  A  nmbal,  e  non  $eppe  u$ar  poi. 

TO  8TBf  AXO  COLOHKA,   GOTTiraaELLnra  BIX  TO  lOLLOW  UP  RIfl  YUTtOK 
OTSB  THB  OBBm. 

Hannibal  conquered  oft,  hut  never  knew 
The  fruits  and  gain  of  victoiy  to  get^ 
TVherefore,  dear  lord,  he  wise,  take  care  that  yet 
A  like  misfortune  happen  not  to  you. 
Still  in  their  lair  the  eufas  and  she-hesr,*  who 
Bough  pasturage  and  sour  in  May  have  met. 
With  mad  rage  gnash  their  teeth  and  talons  whet. 
And  vengeance  of  past  loss  on  us  pursue : 
While  this  new  grief  disheartens  and  appalls, 
Beplace  not  in  its  sheath  your  honoured  sword. 
But,  holdly  following  where  your  fortune  calls, 
E'en  to  its  goal  he  gloiy's  path  explored. 
Which  fame  and  honour  to  the  world  may  ^ve 
That  e*en  for  centuries  after  death  will  live.      Macgbxoob. 


SONNET  LXXXm. 

Z'  atptUaia  viHA  cfce '»  voijwrvpa, 

TO  VASSOUPO  MAUkTSmk^   UBI»  OV  mOBXL 

Sweet  virtue's  hlossom  had  its  promise  «Aied 
Within  thy  breast  (when  Love  became  thy  foe) ; 
Fur  as  the  flower,  now  its  fruit  doCh  ^ow. 
And  not  by  visions  hath  my  iiope  been  fed. 
To  hail  thee  thus,  I  by  my  heart  am  led, 

;  That  by  my  pen  thy  name  renown  should  know; 
No  marble  can  the  lasting  lame  bestow 
Like  that  by  poets*  characters  is  iEipread. 

/  Dost  think  Marcellus'  or  proud  OiBsar's  name. 
Or  AfricanuB,  Paulus— stall  resound. 
That  sculptors  proud  have  effigied  their  deed? 
No,  Pandolph,  frail  the  stotuaiy's  fame, 

(For  immortality  alone  is  found 
Within  the  records  of  a  poet's  meed.  Wollasioi. 

♦  Ona.   A  pHiy  on  the  word  0mm, 
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The  flower,  in  youth  which  virtoels  promise  bore, 
When  Love  in  your  pure  heart  first  sought  to  dwells 
Now  beareth  fruit  that  flower  which  matches  well. 
And  my  h>ng  hopes  are  riohly  come  ashore, 
Prompting  my  spirit  some  glad  verse  to  pour 
Where  to  due  honour  your  high  name  may  swell. 
For  what  can  finest  marble  truly  tell 
Of  living  mortal  than  the  form  he  wore  ? 
Think  you  great  Csesar^s  or  Mareellus'  name, 
That  Paulus,  Afli<;anu8  to  our  daye. 
By  anvil  or  by  hammer  ever  came  ? 
No !  frail  the  sculptor  s  power  for  lasting  praise : 
Our  study,  my  Paodolfo,  only  can 
Give  immortality  of  DMoie  to  man.  Macobboob. 

CANZONE  XI/ 

Jf  en  non  vo'  piU  ismnkir,  oonC  ••  Mlevo. 

ranoMAB. 

Netbb  more  shall  I  sing,  as  I  have  sung : 
For  still  she  heeded  not ;  and  I  was  scom'd : 
So  e'en  in  loveliest  ^ots  is  trouble  found. 
Unceasingly  to  sigh  is  no  relief. 
Already  on  the  Alp  snow  gathers  round : 
Already  day  us  near ;  and  I  awake. 
An  afiable  and  modest  air  is  sweet; 
And  in  a  lovely  ladv  that  she  be 
Noble  and  dignified,  not  proud  and  cold,    ' 
Well  pleases  it  to  find. 
Love  o*er  his  empire  rules  without  a  sm>rd. 
He  who  has  miss'd  his  way  let  him  turn  back ; 
Who  has  no  home  the  heath  must  be  his  bed : 
Who  lost  or  has  not  gold, 
WiW  sate  his  thirst  at  the  clear  crystal  spring. 

1  trusted  in  Saint  Peter,  not  so  now ; 
Let  him  who  can  my  meaning  understand. 
A  harsh  rule  is  a  heavy  weight  to  bear. 

*  Thii,  the  only  known  version,  is  indndad  amply  from  %  wish  to  re- 
pnwnt  the  original  completely,  the  poem  heing  almost  ontranslateahle 
into  SogliBh  vene.  Italian  tsriticB  are  much  divided  as  to  its  object. 
One  of  the  most  emiaent  (Berabo)  oonaiden  it  to  he  nothing  sore  than 
an  vnoQaaacted  string  of  provarbs. 

H  2 
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I  melt  but  where  I  must,  and  stand  alone. 

I  think  of  him  who  falling  died  in  Po ; 

Already  thence  the  thrush  has  passed  the  brook  ; 

Come,  see  if  I  say  sooth !     No  more  for  me. 

A  rock  amid  the  waters  is  no  joke, 

Nor  birdlime  on  the  twig.    Enough  my  grief 

When  a  superfluous  pride 

In  a  fair  lady  many  virtues  hides. 

There  is  who  answereth  without  a  call ; 

There  is  who,  though  entreated,  fails  and  flies : 

There  is  who  melts  'neath  ice : 

There  is  who  day  and  night  desires  his  death 

Love  who  loves  you,  is  on  old  proverb  now. 

Well  know  I  what  I  say.     But  let  it  pass ; 

Tis  meet,  at  their  own  cost,  that  men  should  learn. 

A  modest  lady  wearies  her  best  friend. 

Good  figs  are  little  known.     To  me  it  seems 

Wise  to  eschew  things  hazardous  and  high ; 

In  any  country  one  may  be  at  ease. 

Infinite  hope  below  kills  hope  above ; 

And  I  at  times  e'en  thus  have  been  the  talk. 

My  brief  life  that  remains 

There  is  wholl  spurn  not  if  to  Him  devote. 

I  place  my  trust  in  Him  who  rules  the  world. 

And  who  his  followers  shelters  in  the  wood. 

That  with  his.  pitying  crook 

Me  will  He  guide  with  his  own  flock  to  feed. 

Haply  not  every  dhe  who  reads  discerns ; 
Some  set  the  snare  at  times  who  take  no  spoil ; 
Who  strains  too  much  may  break  the  bow  in  twain. 
Let  not  the  law  be  lame  when  suitors  watch. 
To  be  at  ease  we  many  a  mile  descend. 
To-day*8  great  marvel  is  to-morrow's  scorn. 
A  veird  and  virgin  loveliness  is  best 
Blessed  the  key  which  passed  within  my  heart, 
And,  quickening  my  dull  spirit,  set  it  free 
From  its  old  heavy  chain, 
And  from  my  bosom  banish'd  many  a  sigh. 
Where  most  I  suffered  once  she  suffers  now ; 
Her  equal  sorrows  mitigate  my  giief ; 
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Thanks,  then,  to  Love  that  I 

Feel  it  no  more,  though  he  is  still  the  same ! 

In  silence  words  that  waiy  are  and  wise ; 

The  voice  which  drives  from  me  all  other  care ; 

And  the  dark  prison  which  that  fair  light  hides : 

As  midnight  on  our  hills  the  violets ; 

And  the  wild  heasts  within  the  walls  who  dwell ; 

The  kind  demeanour  and  the  dear  reserve ; 

And  from  two  founts  one  stream  which  ilow'd  in  peace 

Where  I  desire,  collected  where  I  would. 

Love  and  sore  jealousy  have  seized  my  heart. 

And  the  fair  face  whose  guides 

Conduct  me  by  a  plainer,  shorter  way 

To  my  one  hope,  where  all  my  torments  end. 

O  treasured  bliss,  and  all  from  thee  which  flows 

Of  peace,  of  war,  or  truce. 

Never  abandon  me  while  life  is  left ! 

At  my  past  loss  I  weep  by  turns  and  smile, 

Because  my  faith  is  fix'd  in  what  I  hear. 

The  present  I  enjoy  and  better  wait ; 

Silent,  I  count  the  years,  yet  crave  their  end, 

And  in  a  lovely  bough  I  nestle  so 

That  e'en  her  stem  repulse  I  thank  and  praise, 

Which  has  at  length  overcome  my  firm  desire, 

And  inly  shown  me,  I  had  been  the  talk. 

And  pointed  at  by  hand :  all  this  it  quench*ck 

So  much  am  I  urged  on. 

Needs  must  I  own,  thou  wert  not  bold  enough. 

Who  pierced  me  in  my  side  she  heals  the  wound, 

For  whom  in  heart  more  than'  in  ink  I  write ; 

Wlio  quickens  me  or  kills. 

And  in  one  instant  freezes  me  or  fires.  Anon. 


MADRIGALE  III. 

Nova  angdetta  wvra  Cede  euxorta. 

BB  ALLBOORICALLT  DKSORIBSS  TOE  OBiaiH  OV  BIB  PA88I0K. 

FfiOM  heaven  an  angel  upon  radiant  wings. 
New  lighted  on  that  shore  so  fresh  and  fair. 
To  which,  so  doom*d,  my  faithful  footstep  clings : 
Alone  and  friendless,  when  she  found  me  there, 
Of  gold  and  silk  a  finely-woven  net. 
Where  lay  my  path,  'mid  seeming  flowers  she  set ; 
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Thus  was  I  caught,  and,  for  such  sweet  Hght  shone 
.^^.^rom  out  her  eyes,  1  soon,  forgot  to  moan.    Macohbgob* 

SONNET  LXXXIV. 

N<m  veggio  ove  ueamipor  mi  potta  iumai. 

▲ITIR  FIFrnV  TXAB8  HIB  SnS  ABM  MOU  POWSIVUL  TBJLM  Ml 

No  hope  of  respite*  of  escape  no  way, 
Her  bright  eyes  wage  such  constant  havoc  here ; 
Alas !  excess  of  tyranny,  I  fear, 
My  doting  heart,  which  ne*er  has  truce,  will  slay ; 
Fain  would  I  flee,  but  ah !  their  amorous  ray. 
Which  day  and  night  on  memoiy  rises  clear, 
Shines  with  such  power,  in  this  the  fifteenth  year. 
They  dazzle  more  than  in  lovers  early  day. 
So  wide  and  far  their  images  are  spread  ^ 
That  wheresoever  I  turn  I  alway  see 
Her,  or  some  sister-light  on  hers  that  fed. 
Springs  such  a  wood  from  one  fair  laurel  tree, 
That  my  old  foe,  with  admirable  skill, 
Amid  its  boughs  misleads  me  at  his  wilL      Mac^bmoosl 


SONNET  LXXXV. 

HI  AP08TB0PHIZB8  THS  SPOT  WHUB  IiAV&4  fUflf  8AliinEl»  lOL 

Ah,  happiest  spot  of  earth !  in  this  sweet  jdaee 
Love  first  beheld  my  condescending  fair 
Betard  her  steps,  to  smile  with  courteous  giaee 
On  me,  and  smiling  glad  the  ambient  au:. 
The  deep-cut  image,  wrought  with  skilful  care. 
Time  shall  firom  hardest  adamant  efface. 
Ere  firom  my  mind  that  smile  it  shall  erase. 
Dear  to  my  soul !  which  memory  planted  these. 
Oft  as  I  view  thee,  heart-enchanting  soil ! 
With  amorous  awe  111  seek — delightful  toil ! 
Where  yet  some  traces  of  her  footsteps  lie. 
And  if  fond  Love  still  warms  her  generous  breast, 

Whene'er  you  see  her,  gentle  friend  I  request  

The  tender  tribute  of  a  tear^a  sigh.  Ako»«  1777 

Most  fortunate  and  fair  of  spots  terrene ! 
Where  Love  I  saw  her  forward  footstep  stay. 
And  turn  on  me  her  bright  eyes*  heav^y  isy, 
Which  round  them  make  the  atmosphere  i 
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A  solid  form  of  adamant;  I  weeD, 
"Would  sooner  shrink  in  lapse  of  time  am&j. 
Than  from  my  mind  that  sweet  salute  decay. 
Dear  to  m j  heart,  in  memefy  ever-  gieenw 
And  oft  as  I  return  to  view  thi»  spot. 
In  its  fair  scenes  111  fondly  stoop  to  seek 
Where  yet  the  traces  of  her  light  foot  lie. 
But  if  in  valorous  heart  Love  sleepeth  no^ 
Whene'er  you  meet  her,  friend,  for  me  bespeak 
Some  passing- tears,  perchance  oae  pitying  sigh. 

MAOOBBeOB. 

SONNET  LXXXVL 
Lotto  I  qvMnte  jUett  Amor  m*  attaJlA 

WHOr  LOTS  DISTVilBS  BIV,   HB  0ALM9  HOniLF  BT  TMIBKUW  OV  OBK 
BTBg  ija>  WOUM  Oa  KAITBA. 

Alas  !  how  ceaselessly  is  urged  Love's  claim,. 
By  day,  by  nighty  a  thousand  times  I  turn 
Where  best  I  may  behold  the  dear  hghts  bum 
Which  have  hnmovtalized  my  bosom's  flame. 
Thus  grow  I  calm,  and  to  soeh  state  am  brought, 
At  noon,  at  break  of  day,  at  vesper-bell, 
I  find  them  in  my  mind  so  tranquil  dwell, 
I  ncilher  tiiink  nor  care  beside  for  aught. 
The  balmy  air,  which,  from  her  angel  mien, 
Moves  ever  with  her  winning  words  and  wise. 
Makes  wheresoe'^  she  breathes  a  sweet  serene. 
As  'twere  a  gentle  ^nt  from,  the  skies„ 
Still  in  these  scenes  some  comfort  brings  to  me, 
Kor  elsewhere  breadies  my  hacassf^d  hefurt  so  free. 

— Macobboob. 

SONNET'LXXXVIL 
Penegvkendomi  Amor  al  Imogo  vtato, 

HB  18  BBWILOXBID  AT  TBB  WIXBBOnD  ABBIVA&  OV  lAVBA. 

As  Love  his  arts  in  haunts  familiar  tried, 
Watchful  as  one  expeetmg  war  is  found, 
Who  all  foresees  and  gaarda  the  passes  rooBd, 
I  in  the  armour  of  old  thoughts  relied : 
Turning,  I  saw  a  shadow  at  my  side 
Cast  by  the  sun,  whose  ondine  on  the  ground 
I  knew  for  hers,  who-^be  my  judgment  sound—* 
Deserves  in  bliss  immortal  to  abide. 
I  whisper'd  to  my  heart,  Nay,  wherefore  fear? 
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But  scarcely  did  the  thought  arise  within 

Than  the  hright  rays  in  which  I  bum  were  here. 

As  thunders  with  the  lightning-flash  beg'm. 

So  was  I  struck  at  once  both  blind  and  mute. 

By  her  dear  dazzling  eyes  and  sweet  salute.      Macobegob. 

SONNET  LXXXVm. 
La  donfia  ckt  *l  mio  cor  nd  vUo  porta, 

QBB  UlfD  AHD  OBRTUE  BALUTATIOV  THRILLS  HIS  HKABT  WITH    PLSASVMK. 

She,  in  her  face  who  doth  my  gone  heart  wear,  a^ 
As  lone  I  sate  'mid  love-thoughts  dear  and  true,  V 
Appear'd  before  me :  to  sbow  honour  due,        j|^ 
I  rose,  with  pallid  brow  and  reverent  air.  ^ 

Soon  as  of  such  my  state  she  was  aware,  ou 

She  tum*d  on  me  with  look  so  soft  and  new      ^ 
As,  in  Jove*s  greatest  fury,  might  subdue  if 

His  rage,  and  from  his  hand  &e  thunders  tear,  cu 
I  started :  on  her  farther  way  she  passed  o 

Graceful,  and  speaking  words  I  could  not  brook,  ^ 
Nor  of  her  lustrous  eyes  the  loving  look.  ^ 

When  on  that  dear  salute  my  thoughts  are  cast,  c 
So  rich  and  varied  do  my  pleasures  flow,  jl 

No  pain  I  feel,  nor  evil  fear  below.  Maogbboob. 


SONNET  LXXXIX. 
Sennvccio,  €  vo*  che  9appi  in  qual  maniera. 

HI  BILATIS  TO  HIS  FfUElVI)  SKKKVOCIO  HIS  UHHAPPQIBS8,    AHD  THB 
VARIED  HOOD  OF  LAURA. 

To  thee,  Sennuccio,  fain  would  I  declare. 
To  sadden  life,  what  wrongs,  what  woes  I  find : 
Still  glow  my  wonted  flames ;  "^and*  though  resign*d 
To  Laura's  fickle  will,  no  change  I  bear. 
All  humble  now,  then  haughty  is  my  fair ; 
Now  meek,  then  proud ;  now  pitying,  then  unkind : 
Softness  and  tenderness  now  sway  her  mind ; 
Then  do  her  looks  disdain  and  anger  wear. 
Here  would  she  sweetly  sing,  there  sit  awhile. 
Here  bend  her  step,  and  there  her  step  retard ; 
Here  her  bright  eyes  my  easy  heart  ensnared ; 
There  would  she  speak  fond  words,  here  lovely  smile ; 
There  frown  contempt ; — such  wayward  cares  I  prove 
By  night,  by  day ;  so  wills  our  tyrant  Love !     Anon.  1777. 
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Alas,  Sezmuccio !  would  thy  mind  could  frame 
What  now  I  su£fer !  what  my  life's  drear  reign ! 
Consumed  beneath  my  hearths  continued  pain, 
At  will  she  guides  me — yet  am  I  the  same.  ^ 
Now  humble — then  doth  pride  her  soul  inflame ; 
.  Now  harsh — then  gentle  ;  cruel — ^kind  again ; 
Now  all  reserve — then  borne  on  frolic's  vein ; 
Disdain  alternates  with  a  milder  claim. 
Here  once  she  sat,  and  there  so  sweetly  sang ; 
Here  tumU  to  look  on  me,  and  lingering  stood ; 
There  first  her  beauteous  eyes  my  spirit  stole : 
And  here  she  smiled,  and  diere  her  accents  rang. 
Her  speaking  face  here  told  another  mood. 
Thus  Love,  our  sovereign,  holds  me  in  control.  Wollasion. 


SONNET  XC. 
Qui  dove  mezzo  son,  Sennuccio  mio» 

THK  IIIBS  SfOHT   07  VAUCLUSE    MAKES    HIM    FOBaXT  ALL  THE  PSSIL8  OF 
HIS  JOUBinST. 

Fbibnd,  on  this  spot,  I  iJSCe  but  half  endure 
(Would  I  were  wholly  here  and  you  content), 
Where  from  the  storm  and  wind  my  course  I  bent, 
Which  suddenly  had  left  the  skies  obscure.        "* 
Fain  would  I  tell — ^for  here  I  feel  me  sure — 
Why  lightnings  now  no  fear  to  me  present; 
And  why  unmitigated,  much  less  spent, 
E'en  as  before  my  fierce  desires  allure,      f 
Soon  as  I  reach'd  these  realms  of  love,  and  saw  L 
Where,  sweet  and  pure,  to  life  ray  Laura  came,  ci 
Who  calms  the  air,  at  rest  i}0^  thunder  lays;  -t 
Love  in  my  soul,  where  she  alone  gives  law, .  c. 
Quench'd  the  cold  fear  and  kindled  the  fast  flame ;  ^ 
What  were  it  then  on  her  bright  eyes  to  gaze !  x 

Macoregor. 

SONNET  XCL 
Bdt  empia  BabUoniOy  oiuf  ifuggita. 

IXATTSQ  BOICS,    HE  BBSIBES  OKLT  PEACE  WITH  LAURA  AKD  PROSPBRITT 
TO  C0L09RA. 

Y£s,  out  of  impious  Babylon  I'm  flown. 
Whence  flown  all  shame,  whence  banish 'd  is  all  good, 
That  nurse  of  error,  and  of  guilt  tli'  abode, 
To  lengthen  out  a  life  which  else  were  gone : 
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There  as  Lore  prompts^  ix^ile  waodering  aloae^ 

I  now  a  garland  weave,  and  now  an  ode ; 

With  him  I  commune,  and  in  pensive  mood 

Hope  better  times ;  this  only  diecks  my  moan* 

Nor  for  the  throng,  nor  fortune  do  I  care, 

Nor  for  myself,  nor  sublunary  things, 

No  ardour  outwardly,  or  inly  springs : 

I  ask  two  persons  only :  let  my  fair 

For  me  a  kind  and  tender  heart  maintain ; 

And  be  my  friend  secure  in  his  high  post  again.         Noxx. 

Fbom  impious  Babylon,  where  all  shame  is  dead. 
And  every  good  is  banished  to  fiar  climes, 
Nurse  of  rank  errors,  centre  of  worst  crimes. 
Haply  to  lengthen  life,  I  too  am  fled  : 
Alone,  at  last  alone,  and  here,  as  led 
At  Love*s  sweet  will,  I  posies  weave  or  rhymes, 
Self-parleying,  and  still  on  better  times 
Wrapt  in  fond  thoughts  whence  only  hope  is  fed. 
Cares  for  the  world  or  fortune  I  have  none, 
Nor  much  for  sel^  nor  any  common  them& : 
Nor  feel  I  in  me,  nor  without,  great  heat 
Two  friends  alone  I  ask,  and  that  the  one 
More  merciful  and  meek  to  me  may  seem. 
The  other  well  as  eist,  and  firm  of  feet  Ma<»bb«os. 


1      SONNET  XCIL 
In  mazo  di  du0  amanU  (meda  mUera, 

LAUKA  TURNING  TO  SALtm  HIX,   THB  SUIT,   THBOVOS  JXALOUST,   ITIZB- 

PEiw  Bmnar  ▲  oiiOin>. 

'TwEEN  two  fond  lovers  I  a  lady  spied, 
Virtuous  but  haughty,  and  with  her  that  lord. 
By  gods  above  and  men  below  adored^* 
The  sun  on  this,  myself  upon  that  side — 
Soon  as  she  found  herself  the  sphere  denied 
Of  her  bright  friend,  on  my  fond  eyes  she  pour*d 
A  flood  of  life  and  joy,  which  hope  restored 
Less  cold  to  me  wiU  be  her  future  pride. 
Suddenly  changed  itself  to  cordial  mirtk 
The  jealous  fear  to  which,  at  his  first  sight 
So  high  a  rival  in  my  heart  gave  birth; 
\s  suddenly  his  sad  and  ruefU  plight 
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From  further  scrutiny  a  small  cloud  veil'd. 

So  much  it  ruffled  hun  that  then  he  failed.        Macobeooiu 


SONNET  XCin. 
Pien  di  qtuUa  ineffdbUe  doieeui, 
WHiaswn  HS  18,  HI  8ns  ovlt.  lavba. 
O*EBFL0WiKO  with  the  sweets  ineffable, 
Which  from  that  lovely  face  my  fond  eyes  drew, 
What  time  they  seal'd,  for  veiy  rapture,  grew, 
On  meaner  beauty  never  more  to  dwell,  1 

Whom  most  I  love  I  left :  my  mind  so  well        ' 
Its  part,  to  muse  on  her,  is  trained  to  do. 
None  else  it  sees ;  what  is  not  hers  to  view. 
As  of  old  wont,  with  loathing  I  repel. 
In  a  low  valley  shut  from  all  around, 
Sole  consolation  of  my  heart-deep  sighs, 
Pensive  and  slow,  with  Lov€^  I  walk  sdone : 
Not  ladies  here,  but  rocks  and  founts  are  found, 
And  of  that  day  blest  images  arise. 
Which  my  thought  shapes  where'er  I  turn  mine  eyes. 

Maoobbqw. 

SONNET  XCIV. 
Se  *l  tatBo  oneP  i  pitL  ehiuaa  qumla  voUe, 

COULD  BI  BUT  OM  TBI  HOUBI  OV  LAUSA,   HI8.  SMUkl  MJOSt  IBUH  BBB 
MOU  QUIOKLT. 

If,  which  our  valley  bars,  this  wall  of  stone. 
From  which  its  present  name  we  closely  trace. 
Were  by  disdainful  nature  rased,  and  throim 
Its  back  to  Babel  and  to  Rome  its  face ; 
Then  had  my  sighs  a  better  pathway  known 
To  where  their  hope  is  yet  in  life  and  grace : 
They  now  go  singly,  yet  my  voice  all  own ; 
And,  where  I  send,  not  one  but  finds  its  place. 
There  too,  as  I  perceive,  such  welcome  sweet 
They  ever  find,  that  none  returns  again, 
But  still  delightedly  with  her  remain. 
My  grief  is  from  the  eyes,  each  mom  to  rneet^- 
Not  the  fair  scenes  my  soul  so  long*d  to  see- 
Toil  for  my  weary  limbs  and  tears  for  me.       MAcaBKaoB» 
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SONNET  XCV. 

J2imann  odM^ro  U  tedodednC  aitno. 

THOnaB  EX  18  VHHAPPT,   HIS  LOTE  BElUDrS  BYSB  CKCHASGED. 

Mt  sixteenth  year  of  sighs  its  course  has  run, 
I  stand  alone,  already  on  the  brow 
Where  Age  desce&ds :  and  yet  it  seems  as  now 
My  time  of  trial  only  were  begun. 
— —'Tis  sweet  to  love,  and  good  to  be  undone  ; 

Though  life  be  hard,  more  days  may  Heaven  allow 

Misfortune  to  outlive :  else  Death  may  bow 

The  bright  head  low  my  loving  praise  that  won. 

Here  am  I  now  who  fain  would  be  elsewhere ;  c 

More  would  I  wish  and  yet  no  more  I  would  ;  cl       \ 

I  could  no  more  and  yet  did  all  I  could  :   ^  \ 

And  new  tears  bom  of  old  desires  declare   £ 

That  still  I  am  as  I  was  wont  to  be,     < 

And  that  a  thousand  changes  change  not  me.  ^Macoregor* 

CANZONE  XII. 

Una  donna  niH  heUa  aaai  eke  7  toU,  i 

GI.<^T  AND  yiB%V. 

A  LADY,  lovelier,  brighter  than  the  sun. 
Like  him  superior  o'er  all  time  and  space, 
Of  rare  resistless  grace. 
Me  to  her  train  in  early  life  had  won : 
She,  from  that  hour,  in  act,  and  word  and  thought, 
— For  still  the  world  thus  covets  what  is  rare — 
In  many  ways  though  brought 
Before  my  search,  was  still  the  same  coy  fair : 
For  her  alone  my  plans,  from  what  they  were, 
Grew  changed,  since  nearer  subject  to  her  eyes ; 
Her  love  alone  could  spur 
My  young  ambition  to  each  hard  emprize : 
So,  if  in  long-wish'd  port  I  e'er  arrive, 
I  hope,  for  aye  through  her. 
When  others  deem  me  dead,  in  honour  to  survive. 
Full  of  first  hope,  burning  with  youthful  love, 
She,  at  her  will,  as  plainly  now  appears, 
Has  led  me  many  years, 
But  for  one  end,  my  nature  best  to  prove  : 
>ft  showing  me  her  shadow,  veil,  and  dress, 

It  never  her  sweet  face,  till  I,  who  right 
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Knew  not  her  power  to  bless, 

All  my  green  youth  for  these,  contented  quite, 

So  spent,  that  still  the  memory  is  delight : 

Since  onward  yet  some  glimpse  of  her  is  seen, 

I  now  may  own,  of  late, 

Snch  as  till  then  she  ne'er  for  me  had  been, 

She  shows  herself,  shooting  through  all  my  heart 

An  icy  cold  so  great 

That  save  in  her  dear  arms  it  ne*er  can  thence  depart 

Not  that  in  this  cold  fear  I  all  did  shrink, 

For  still  my  heart  was  to  such  boldness  strung 

That  to  her  feet  I  clung. 

As  if  more  rapture  from  her  eyes  to  drink : 

And  she — for  now  the  veil  was  ta*en  away 

Which  barr'd  my  sight— thus  spoke  me,  "  Friend,  you  see 

How  fair  I  am,  and  may 

Ask.  for  your  years,  whatever  fittest  be." 

••  Lady,"  I  said,  "  so  long  my  love  on  thee 

Has  fix'd,  that  now  I  feel  myself  on  fire. 

What,  in  this  state,  to  shun,  and  what  desire." 

She,  thereon,  with  a  voice  so  wond'rous  sweet 

And  earnest  look  replied, 

By  turns  with  hope  and  fear  it  made  my  quick  heart  beat: — 

*'  Rarely  has  man,  in  this  full  crowd  below, 

E*en  partial  knowledge  of  my  worth  possessed 

Who  felt  not  in  his  breast 

At  least  awhile  some  spark  of  spirit  glow : 

But  soon  my  foe,  each  germ  of  good  abhorred, 

Quenches  that  light,  and  every  virtue  dies, 

While  reigns  some  other  lord 

Who  promises  a  calmer  life  shall  rise : 

Love,  of  your  mind,  to  him  that  naked  lies, 

So  shows  the  great  desire  with  which  you  bum, 

That  safely  I  divine 

It  yet  shall  win  for  you  an  honour*d  urn ; 

Already  one  of  my  few  firiends  you  are. 

And  now  shall  see  in  sign 

A  lady  who  shall  make  your  fond  eyes  happier  far." 

*'  It  may  not,  cannot  be,'*  I  thus  began ; 

—When  she,  ••  Turn  hither,  and,  in  yon  calm  nook 
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Upon  the  lady  look 

So  seldom  seen,  so  Httle  Bought  of  man !  ** 
I  turned,  and  o'er  my  brow  the  mantling  shame, 
Withm  me  as  I  felt  that  new  fire  swell. 
Of  conscious  treason  came. 
She  softly  smiled,  *'  I  understand  you  well ; 
E'en  as  tiie  sun's  more  powerful  rays  dispel 
And  drive  the  meaner  stars  of  heaven  from  sight. 
So  I  less  fair  appear, 

Dwindling  and  darkened  now  in  her  more  light ; 
But  not  for  this  I  bar  you  from  my  train« 
As  one  in  jealous  fear — 
-One  birth,  the  elder  she,  produced  us,  sisters  twain.'' 

Meanwhile  the  cold  and  heavy  chain  was  bunt 

Of  silence,  which  a  sense  of  shame  had  flung 

Around  my  powerless  tongue, 

When  I  was  conscious  of  her  notice  first : 

And  thus  I  spoke,  "  If  what  I  hear  be  true, 

Bless'd  be  the  sire,  and  bless'd  the  natal  day 

Which  graced  our  world  with  you ! 

Blest  the  long  years  pass'd  in  your  search  sway ! 

From  the  right  path  if  e*er  I  went  astray. 

It  grieves  me  more  than,  haply,  I  can  show : 

But  of  your  state,  if  I 

Deserve  more  knowledge,  more  I  long  to  know^* 

She  paused,  then,  answering  pensively,  so  bent 

On  me  her  eloquent  eye. 

That  to  my  inmost  heart  her  looks  -and  language  went : 

"  As  seem'd  to  our  Eternal  Father  best. 

We  two  were  made  immortal  at  our  birth : 

To  man  so  small  oiu:  worth 

Better  on  us  that  death,  like  yours,  should  rest 

Though  onee  beloved  and  lovely,  young  and  brighrt. 

So  slighted  are  we  now,  my  sister  sweet 

Already  plumes  for  flight 

Her  wings  to  bear  her  to  her  own  old  seat  ; 

Myself  am  but  a  shadow  thin  and  fleet ; 

Thus  have  I  told  you,  in  brief  words,  whate'er 

You  sought  of  us  to  find  : 

And  now  farewell  1  before  I  mount  in  air 

This  fevour  take,  nor  fear  that  I  forget." 
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^Whereat  she  tenk  and  imined 

A  mreatii  of  laurel  green,  and  roond ixxj^  templeB  set.  mt    — 

If  J  song !  should  anjr  deem  thystrain  ebscnre, 

Say,  that  I  care  not,  and,  ere  long  to  hear. 

In  certain  "words  and  clear, 

Trath*s  welcome  message,  that  my  hope  is  sure ; 

Por  this  alone,  unless  I  widely  err 

Of  him  who  set  me  :an  the  task,  I  came, 

That  others  I  might  atir 

To  honourable  acts  of  high  and  holy  .lum.        Macobegob. 


MADRlGAIiE  IV, 
Or  vedi,  Amm%  dis  gkivineUa  dtmnm. 

X  PBATnt  TO  LOfB  THJCf  BA  Wn&  VAC!  TBRCtBAllCnB  OK  fBI  BCOmnii 
VBBPB  OF  IiATSA. 

Now,  Love,  at  length  behold  a  youfhiul  fair. 
Who  spurns  thy  rule,  and,  modking  all  my  care, 
'Mid  two  such  foes,  is  safe  and  fancy  :£!^ee. 
Thou  art  i^ell  arm*d,  'mid  lowers  and  ▼erdure  eAi«, 
In  simplest  Fobe  and  natund  tresses  found, 
Agunst  thee  haughty  "stiU  and  hanii  to  me ; 
I  am  thy  thrall :  but,  if  thy  bow  be  sound, 
If  yet  one  shaft  be  ^ine,  in  pily,  take 
Yengeaace  upon  her  for  our  common  sake.      Magobboob. 
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QstuiOtTpnidboH  n«ei  m»  A'  io  m'  wcmm, 

TO  AXTono  or  n&iuaA,  who,  nr  a  pobk,  sad  iudhbtbd  nnuBOB% 

S9I*MB»  BBflffH. 

Those  pious  lines  wherein  are  ^nely  met 
Proofis  of  high  genius  and  a  spirit  kind. 
Had  so  much  influence  on  my  grateful  mind 
That  instantly  in  hand  my  pen  I  set 
To  tell  you  that  death's  final  bhm— which  yet 
Shall  me  and  every  mortal  surely  find — 
I  have  not  felt,  though  I,  too,  -neaidy  join*d 
The  confines  of  his  realm  without  regxet ; 
But  I  turned  back  again  because  I  read 
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Writ  o'er  the  threshold  that  the  time  to  me 
Of  life  predestinate  not  all  was  fled. 
Though  its  last  day  and  hour  I  could  not  see. 
Then  once  more  let  your  sad 'heart  comfort  know, 
And  love  the  living  worth  which  dead  it  honoured  so. 

^__^^_^  Maoqekoou. 

SONNET  XCVII. 
DieetetV  anni  ha  gid  rivoUo  il  eido, 

V'lH  ni  OVE  ASBWa  UTB  OVB  WORTID  VIBIS. 

Thb  seventeenth  summer  now,  Idas !  is  gone, 
And  still  with  ardour  unconsumed  I  glow ; 
Yet  find,  whene'er  myself  I  seek  to  know, 
Amidst  the  fire  a  frosty  chill  come  on. 
Truly  'tis  said,  *  Ere  Hahit  quits  her  throne. 
Years  bleach  the  hair.'    The  senses  feel  life's  snow. 
But  not  less  hot  the  tides  of  passion  flow : 
Such  is  our  earthly  nature's  malison ! 
Oh  1  come  the  happy  day,  when  doom'd  to  smart 
No  more,  from  flames  and  lingering  sorrows  free, 
Calm  I  may  note  how  fast  youth's  minutes  flew! 
Ah !  will  it  e'er  be  mine  the  hour  to  see. 
When  with  delight,  nor  duty  nor  my  heart 
Can  blame,  these  eyes  once  more  that  angel  face  may  view? 

Wbanohax. 

For  seventeen  summers  heaven  has  o'er  me  roll'd 
Since  first  I  bum'd,  nor  e'er  found  respite  thence. 
But  when  to  weigh  our  state  my  thoughts  commence 
I  feel  amidst  the  flames  a  frosty  cold. 
We  change  the  form,  not  nature,  is  an  old 
And  truthful  proverb  :  thus,  to  dull  the  sense 
Makes  not  the  human  feelings  less  intense ; 
The  dark  shades  of  our  painful  veU  still  hold. 
Alas !  alas !  will  e'er  that  day  appear 
When,  my  life's  flight  beholding,  I  may  find 
Issue  from  endless  fire  and  lingering  pain, — 
The  day  which,  crowning  all  my  wishes  here. 
Of  that  fair  face  the  angel  air  and  kind 
Shall  to  my  longing  eyes  restore  again  ? 

Macobegor. 
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SONNET  XCVIIT. 
Qvd  vago  impaUidir  eke  H  dolce  riso, 

LEAYBcTAKIKO. 

That  witching  paleness,  which  with  cloud  of  love 
Veil'd  her  sweet  smile,  majestically  bright. 
So  thrill'd  my  heart,  that  from  the  bosom's  night 
Midway  to  meet  it  on  her  face  it  strove. 
Then  learnt  I  how,  'mid  realms  of  joy  above, 
The  blest  behold  the  blest :  in  such  pure  light 
I  scann'd  her  tender  thought,  to  others'  sight 
Yiewless !— but  my  fond  glances  would  not  rove. 
Each  angel  grace,  each  lowly  courtesy. 
E'er  traced  in  dame  by  Love's  soft  power  inspired, 
Would  seem  but  foils  to  those  which  prompt  my  lay : 
Upon  the  ground  was  cast  her  gentle  eye, 
And  still  methought,  though  silent,  she  inquired, 
**  What  bears  my  faithful  friend  so  soon,  so  far  away  ?" 

Wranguam. 

There  was  a  touching  paleness  on  her  face. 
Which  chased  her  smiles,  but  such  sweet  union  made 
Of  pensive  majesty  and  heavenly  grace. 
As  if  a  passing  cloud  had  veil'd  her  with  its  shade ; 
Then  knew  I  how  the  blessed  ones  above 
Gaze  on  each  other  in  their  perfect  bliss, 
For  never  yet  was  look*  of  mortal  love 
So  pure,  so  tender,  so  serene  as  this. 
The  softest  dance  fond  woman  ever  sent 
To  him  she  loved,  would  cold  and  ray  less  be 
Compared  to  this,  which  she  divinely  bent 
Earthward,  with  angel  sympathy,  on  me. 
That  seem'd  with  speechless  tenderness  to  say, 
"  Who  takes  from  me  my  faithful  friend  away  ?" 

E.  {New  Monthly  Magazine,) 


SONNET  XCIX. 
AfMTj  Forluna^  e  la  mia  menie  $chiva, 

TBB  CAVtBS  OF  BIB  WOI. 

LoYE,  Fortune,  and  ray  melancholy  mind. 
Sick  of  the  present,  lingering  on  the  past. 
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Afflict  me  so,  that  enTious  thoughtB  I  east 
On  those  vfho  life's  dark  shore  have  left  behind. 
Love  racks  my  bosom :  Fortune's  wintry  wind 
Kills  every  comfort :  my  weak  mind  at  last 
Is  chafed  and  pines,  so  many  ills  and  vast 
Expose  its  peace  to  constant  strifes  unkind. 
Nor  hope  I  better  days  shall  turn  again ; 
But  what  is  left  from  bad  to  worse  may  pass : 
For  ah !  already  life  is  <hi  the  wane. 
Not  now  of  adamant,  but  fhiil  as  glass, 
I  see  my  best  hopes  fall  from  me  or  fade. 
And  low  in  dust  my  fond  thoughts  broken  laid. 

BIaC8RBG0B. 

LoYE,  Fortune,  and  my  ever-iiuthful  mind. 
Which  loathes  the  present  in  its  memoried  pa8t» 
So  wound  my  spirit,  that  on  ail  I  cast 
An  envied  thought  who  rest  in  darkness  find. 
My  heart  Love  prostrates.  Fortune  more  unkind 
No  comfort  grants,  until  its  sorrow  vast 
Impotent  frets,  then  melts  to  tears  at  last: 
Thus  I  to  painful  warfare  am  conaign'd. 
My  halcyon  days  I  hope  not  to  return. 
But  paint  my  future  by  a  darker  tint; 
My  spring  is  gone — ^my  summer  well-nigh  fled : 
Ah !  vnretched  me  !  too  well  do  I  discern 
Each  hope  is  now  (unlike  the  diamond  flint) 
A  fragile  mirror,  with  its  fragments  shed.  Wouj^atom. 


CANZONE  Xni. 

Se  Hpender  eke  mi  ttrugge, 
HI  smu  nr  taih  to  vmaiTB  his  w<». 
Oh  !  that  my  cheeks  were  taught 
By  the  fond,  wasting  thought 
To  wear  such  hues  as  could  its  influence  speak ; 
Then  the  dear,  scornful  fair 
Might  sll  my  ardour  share ; 
And  where  Love  slumbers  now  he  might  awake  I 
Less  oft  the  hill  and  mead 
My  wearied  feet  should  tread ; 
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Liess  oft,  perhaps,  these  eyes  with  tears  dioold  stretHi; 
If  she,  who  cold  as  snow, 
With  equal  fire  would  glow- 
She  who  dissolves  me,  and  converts  to  flame. 

Since  Love  exerts  his  sway. 

And  bears  my  sense  away, 

I  chant  uncouth  and  inharmonious  songs : 

Nor  leaves,  nor  blossoms  show» 

Nor  lind,  upon  the  bough, 

What  is  the  nature  that  thereto  belongs. 

liove,  and  those  beauteous  eyes, 

Ben^Uh  whose  shade  he  lies. 

Discover  all  the  heart  can  comprdiend : 

When  vented  are  my  cares 

In  loud  complaints,  and  tears ; 

These  harm  myself,  and  others  those  offend. 

Sweet  lays  of  sportive  vdn. 

Which  help*d  me  to  sustain 

LiOve*s  first  assault,  the  only  arms  I  bore ; 

This  flinty  breast  say  who 

Shall  once  again  subdue. 

That  I  with  song  mdy  soothe  me  aa  before  ? 

Some  power  appears  to  trace 

Within  me  Laura^s  face. 

Whispers  her  name ;  and  straight  in  verse  I  Strive 

To  picture  her  again. 

But  the  fond  effort*s  vain : 

Me  of  my  solace  thus  doth  Fate  deprive. 

£*6n  as  some  babe  unties 

Its  tongue  in  stammering  guise* 

Who  cannot  speak,  yet  will  not  silence  keep : 

So  fond  words  I  essay ; 

And  listen*d  be  the  lay 

By  my  fair  foe,  ere  in  the  tomb  I  sleep  t 

But  if,  of  beauty  vain. 

She  treats  me  with  disdain ; 

Do  thou,  O  verdant  shore,  attend  my  sight : 

Let  them  so  freely  flow. 

That  all  the  world  may  know. 

My  sorrow  thou  at  least  didst  not  despioe  I 

T  a     ' 
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And  well  art  thou  aware. 

That  never  foot  so  fair 

The  soil  e*er  pressed  as  that  which  trod  thee  late : 

My  sunk  soul  and  worn  heart 

Now  seek  thee,  to  impart 

The  secret  griefs  that  on  my  passion  wait. 

If  on  thy  margent  green, 

Or  *midst  thy  flowers,  were  seen 

Some  traces  of  her  footsteps  lingering  there, 

My  wearied  life  'twould  cheer, 

Bitter'd  with  many  a  tear : 

Ah  \  now  what  means  are  left  to  soothe  my  caic  ? 

Where'er  I  bend  mine  eye, 

What  sweet  serenity 

I  feel,  to  think  here  Laura  shone  of  yore. 

Each  plant  and  scented  bloom 

I  gather,  seems  to  come     . — -- 

From  where  she  wander'd  on  the  customed  shore : 

Ofttimes  in  this  retreat 

A  fresh  and  fragrant  seat 

She  found ;  at  least  so  fancy's  vision  shows : 

And  never  let  truth  seek 

Th'  illusion  dear  to  break — 

0  spirit  blest,  from  whom  such  magic  flows  ! 

To  thee,  mv  simple  song, 

No  polish  doth,  belong ; 

Thyself  art  conscious  of  thy  little  worth  : 

Solicit  not  renown 

Throughout  the  busy  town, ' 

But  dwell  within  the  shade  that  gave  thee  birth.        Nott. 


CANZONE  XIV. 

Chimref  fretekt  e  dold  aogw, 

TO  THB  Touninr  of  vAUOLuaB— <joiitixpiiAtior8  of  death. 

Ye  limpid  brooks,  by  whose  clear  streams 
My  goddess  laid  her  tender  limbs  ! 
Ye  gentle  boughs,  whose  friendly  shade 
Gave  shelter  to  the  lovely  maid  I 
Ye  herbs  and  flowers,  so  sweetly  press'd 
By  her  soft  rising  snowy  breast ! 
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Ye  Zephyrs  mild,  that  breathed  around 
The  place  where  Love  my  heart  did  wound  I 
Now  at  my  summons  all  appear. 
And  to  my  dying  words  give  ear. 

If  then  my  destiny  requires, 

And  Heaven  with  my  fate  conspires, 

That  Love  these  eyes  should  weeping  close, 

Here  let  me  find  a  soft  repose. 

So  Death  will  less  my  soul  affright, 

And,  free  from  dread,  my  weaiy  spright 

Naked  alone  will  dare  t*  essay 

The  still  unknown,  though  beaten  way ; 

Pleased  that  her  mortal  part  will  have 

So  safe  a  port,  so  sweet  a  grave. 

The  cruel  fair,  for  whom  I  bum. 
May  one  day  to  these  shades  return^ 
And  smiling  with  superior  grace, 
Her  lover  seek  around  this  place,* 
And  when  instead  of  me  she  finds 
Some  crumbling  dust  tossed  by  the  winds, 
She  may  feel  pity  in  her  breast. 
And,  sighing,  wish  me  happy  rest. 
Drying  her  eyes  with  her  soft  veil, 
Such  tears  must  sure  with  Heaven  prevail. 

Well  I  remember  how  the  flowers 
Descended  from  these  boughs  in  showers, 
Encircled  in  the  fragrant  cloud 
She  sat,  nor  *midst  such  glory  proud. 
These  blossoms  to  her  lap  repair, 
These  fall  upon  her  flowing  hair, 
(Like  pearls  enchased  in  gold  they  seem,) 
These  on  the  ground,  these  on  the  stream ; 
In  giddy  rounds  these  dancing  say, 
Here  Love  and  Laura  only  sway. 

In  rapturous  wonder  oft  I  said. 
Sure  she  in  Paradise  was  made. 
Thence  sprang  that  bright  angelic  state. 
Those  looks,  Uiose  words,  that  heavenly  gait. 
That  beauteous  smile,  that  voice  divine, 
Those  graces  that  around  her  shine : 
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Transported  I  beheld  the  fair, 

And  sighing  cried.  How  caine  I  here? 

In  heaven,  amongst  th*  immortal  blest. 

Here  let  me  fix  and  ever  rest.  MouBBWi 

Ye  waters  clear  and  fresh,  to  wbese  bright  wsve 
She  all  her  beauties  gave, — 
Sole  of  her  sex  in  my  impassionM  mind  ! 
Thou  sacred  branch  so  graced, 
(With  sighs  e'en  now  retraced !) 
On  whose  smooth  shaft  her  heavenly  form  reclined  I 
Herbage  and  Bowers  that  bent  the  robe  beneath, 
Whose  graceful  folds  compressed 
Her  pure  angelic  breast  1 
Ye  airs  serene,  that  breathe 
Where  Love  first  taught  me  in  her  eyes  his  lore ! 
Yet  once  more  all  attest, 
The  last  sad  plaintive  lay  my  woe-worn  heart  msy  pow! 

If  so  I  must  my  destiny  fulfil. 

And  Love  to  close  these  iveeping  eyes  be  doom'3 

By  Heaven's  mysterious  will, 

Oh !  grant  that  in  this  loved  retreat,  entomb'd. 

My  poor  remains  may  lie. 

And  my  freed  soul  regain  its  native  sky ! 

Less  rude  shall  Death  appear. 

If  yet  a  hope  so  dear 

Smooth  the  dread  passage  to  eternity  1 

No  shade  so  calm— serene. 

My  weary  spirit  finds  loa  earth  below; 

No  grave  so  still — so  green, 

In  which  my  o'ertoil'd  frame  may  rest  from : 

Yet  one  day,  haply,  she — so  lieaivenly  fair ! 

So  kind  in  cruelty  1 — 

With  careless  steps  may  to  "these  haunts  repair, 

And  where  her  beaming  eye 

Met  mine  in  days  so  blest, 

A  wistful  glance  may  yet  utteoDBdoiis  fest. 

And  seeking  me  arouad, 

May  mark  among  tbe  stones  a  lowly  movnAy 

That  speaks  of  pity  to  the  shnddering  sense ! 

Then  may  she  breathe  a  sigh. 
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Of  power  to  win  me  mercy  from  above ! 

Doing  Heaven  violence. 

All-beautiful  in  tears  of  late  relenting  love  ! 

Still  dear  to  memory !  when,  in  odorous  showers, 
Scattering  their  balmy  flowers, 
To  summer  airs  th'  overshadowing  branches  bow'd, 
The  while,  with  humble  state, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  tribute  sweets  she  sate, 
Wrapt  in  the  roseate  cloud  I 
Now  clustering  blossoms  deck  her  vesture's  hem, 
Now  her  bright  tresses  gem, — 
(In  that  all-blissful  day. 

Like  bumish'd  gold  with  orient  pearls  inwrought,) 
Some  strew  the  turf— some  on  the  waters  float ! 
Some,  fluttering,  seem  to  say 

In  wanton  circlets  toss*d,  "Here  Love  holds  sovereign 
sway ! " 

Oft  I  exclaimed,  in  awful  tremor  rapt, 

**  Surely  of  heavenly  birth 

This  gracious  form  that  visits  the  low  earth ! " 

So  in  oblivion  lapp*d 

Was  reason^s  power,  by  the  celestial  mien, 

The  brow, — the  accents  mild — 

The  angelic  smile  serene ! 

That  now  all  sense  of  sad  reality 

0*erbome  by  transport  wild, — 

"  Alas !  how  came  I  here,  and  when  ?"  I  cry,— 

Deeming  my  spirit  passed  into  the  sky ! 

£*en  though  the  illusion  cease. 

In  these  dear  haunts  alone  my  tortured  heart  finds  peace. 

If  thou  wert  graced  with  numbers  sweet,  my  song ! 
To  match  thy  wish  to  please ; 
Leaving  these  rocks  and  trees. 

Thou  boldly  might^st  go  forth,  and  dare  th* assembled  throng. 

Dacbe. 

Gleab,  fresh,  and  dulcet  streams, 
Which  the  fair  shape,  who  seems 
To  me  sole  woman,  haunted  at  noon-tide; 
Fair  boagh,  so  gently  fit, 
(I  sigh  to  think  of  it,) 
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Which  lent  a  pillar  to  her  lovely  side ; 

And  turf,  and  flowers  bright-eyed, 

0  er  which  her  folded  sown 

Flowed  like  an  angeFs  down ; 

And  you,  0  holy  air  and  hush*d, 

Where  first  my  heart  at  her  sweet  glances  gush*d ; 

Give  ear,  give  ear,  with  one  consenting, 

To  my  last  words,  my  last  and  my  lamenting. 

If  'tis  my  fate  below, 

And  Heaven  will  have  it  so. 

That  Love  must  close  these  dying  eyes  in  tears, 

May  my  poor  dust  be  laid 

In  middle  of  your  shade. 

While  my  soul,  naked,  mounts  to  its  own  spheres. 

The  thought  would  calm  my  fears, 

When  taking,  out  of  breath. 

The  doubtful  step  of  death  ; 

For  never  could  my  spirit  find 

A  stiller  port  after  the  stormy  wind  ; 

Nor  in  more  calm,  abstracted  bourne. 

Slip  from  my  travail'd  flesh,  and  from  my  bones  outworn. 

Perhaps,  some  future  hour, 

To  her  accustomed  bower 

Might  come  the  untamed,  and  yet  the  gentle  she ; 

And  where  she  saw  me  first, 

Might  turn  with  eyes  athirst 

And  kinder  joy  to  look  again  for  me ; 

Then,  oh !  the  charity ! 

Seeing  amidst  the  stones 

The  eaith  that  held  my  bones, 

A  sigh  for  very  love  at  last 

Might  ask  of  Heaven  to  pardon  me  the  past : 

And  Heaven  itself  could  not  say  nay, 

As  with  her  gentle  veil  she  wiped  the  tears  away. 

How  well  I  call  to  mind. 

When  from  those  boughs  the  wind 

Shook  down  upon  her  bosom  flower  on  flower ; 

And  there  she  sat,  meek-eyed, 

In  midst  of  all  that  pride. 

Sprinkled  and  blushing  through  an  amorous  shower. 

Some  to  her  hair  paid  dower. 
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And  seem'd  to  dress  the  curls, 
Queenlike,  with  gold  and  pearls ; 
Some,  snowing,  on  her  drapery  stopped. 
Some  on  the  earth,  some  on  the  water  dropped ; 
While  others,  fluttering  from  above, 
Seemed  wheeling  round  in  pomp,  and  saying,  "  Here  reigns 
Love." 

How  often  then  I  said. 

Inward,  and  filFd  with  dread, 

'*  Doubtless  this  creature  came  from  Paradise ! " 

For  at  her  look  the  while. 

Her  voice,  and  her  sweet  smile, 

And  heavenly  air,  truth  parted  from  mine  eyes ; 

So  that,  with  long-drawn  sighs, 

I  said,  as  far  from  men, 

•*  How  came  I  here,  and  when  V* 

I  had  forgotten ;  and  alas  ! 

Fancied  myself  in  heaven,  not  where  I  was ; 

And  from  that  time  till  this,  I  bear 

Such  love  for  the  green  bower,  I  cannot  rest  elsewhere. 

Leioh  Hunt* 


CANZONE  XV. 

In  queUa  parte  dcfif  Amor  mi  tprona, 

BK  FIKDS  BIB  DtAOB  EVSBTWBBRK^ 

When  Love,  fond  Love,  commands  the  strain, 
The  coyest  muse  must  sure  obey ; 
Love  bids  my  wounded  breast  complain. 
And  whispers  the  melodious  lay : 
Yet  when  such  griefs  restrain  the  muse*s  wing, 
How  shall  she  dare  to  soar,  or  how  attempt  to  sing  ? 

Oh  !  could  my  heart  express  its  woe,  • 

How  poor,  how  wretched  should  I  seem ! 

But  as  the  plaintive  accents  flow, 

Soft  comfort  spreads  her  golden  gleam ; 

And  each  gay  scene*  that  Nature  holds  to  view. 

Bids  Laura*s  absent  charms  to  memory  bloom  anew. 

Though  Fate*8  severe  decrees  remove 
Her  gladsome  beauties  from  my  sights 
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Yet,  urged  by  pify,  friendly  Love 

Bids  fond  reflection  yield  delight ; 

If  lavish  spring  with  flowerets  strews  ihe  mead. 

Her  lavish  besnties  all  to  £KBcy  June  display'^ ! 

When  to  this  globe  the  solar  beams 

TTieir  full  meridian  blaze  impart. 

It  pictures  Laura,  that  inflames 

With  passion's  fires  each  human  heart : 

And  when  the  sun  completes  his  daily  raee, 

I  see  her  riper  age  complete  each  growing  grace. 

When  milder  planets,  warmer  skies 

O'er  winter's  frozen  reign  prevail ; 

When  groves  are  tinged  with  vernal  dyes, 

And  violets  scent  the  wanton  gale ; 

Those  flowers,  the  verdure,  then  recall  that  day. 

In  which  my  Laiura  stole  this  heedless  heart  awaj. 

The  blush  of  health,  that  crimson'd  o*er 

Her  youthful  cheek ;  her  modest  mien ; 

The  gay-green  garment  that  she  wore, 

HovQ  ever  dear  to  memory  been ; 

More  dear  they  grow  as  time  the  more  inflames 

This  tender  breast  overcome  by  passion's  wild  extremes ! 

The  sun,  whose  cheering  lustre  warms 
The  bosom  of  yon  snow-dad  hill. 
Seems  a  just  ^mblem  of  the  charatis. 
Whose  power  controls  my  vanquished  will ; 
When  near,  they  gild  wiUi  joy  this  frozen  heart. 
Where  ceaseless  winter  reigns,  whene'er  those  dianns 
depart 

Yon  sun,  too,  paints  the  locks  of  gold. 

That  play  around  h^  face  so  fair — 

Her  fate  which,  oft  as  I  bdiold. 

Prompts  the  soft  sigh  of  amorous  care  1 

While  Laura  smiles,  all-conscious  of  that  love 

Which  from  this  faithful  breast  no  time  can  e'er  remoym. 

If  to  the  transient  storm  of  ntght 
Succeeds  a  star-bespangled  sky, 
And  the  clear  rain-drops  catch  the  light, 
Glittering  on  all  the  foliage  nigh ; 
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Methinks  her  eyes  I  view,  as  on  that  day 

When  through  the  envious  veil  they  shot  their  magic  ray. 

With  brightness  making  heaven  more  height,^ 

As  then  Siey  did,  I  see  them  now ; 

I  see  them,  when  the  morning  light 

Purples  the  misty  mountain's  brow : 

When  day  declines,  and  darkness  spreads  the  pole ; 

Methinks  'tis  Laura  flies,  and  sadness  wraps  my  soul. 

In  stately  jars  of  bumish'd  gold 

Should  lilies  spread  their  silvery  pride, 

With  fresh-blown  roses  that  unfold 

Their  leaves,  in  heaven's  own  crimson  dyed^ 

Then  Laura's  bloom  I  see,  and  sunny  hiair 

Flowing  adown  her  neck  than  ivoiy  whiter  far. 

The  flowerets  brush'd  by  zephyr's  wing. 

Waving  their  heads  in  ft'olic  play, 

Oft  to  my  fond  remembrance  bnng 

The  happy  spot,  the  happier  day. 

In  which,  disporting  with  the  gale,  I  view*d! 

Those  sweet  usbndded  locks,  that  all  my  heart  subdued. 

Oh !  could  I  count  those  orbs  that  shine 

Nightly  o*er  yon  ediereai  plain. 

Or  in  some  scanty  vase  confine 

Each  drop  that  ocean's  bounds  contain, 

Then  mi^  I  hope  to  fly  £rom  bestuty's  rays*' 

Laura  o'er  flaming  worlds  can  spread  bright  beanty's  blase. 

Should  I  all  heaven,  all  earth  explore, 

I  still  should  lovely  Laura  find ; 

Laura,  whose  beauties  I  adore, 

Is  ever  present  to  my  mind : 

She's  seen  in  all  that  strikes  these  partial  eyes. 

And  her  dear  name  still  dwells  in  iH  my  tender  sighs. 

But  soft,  my  song, — not  thine  the  power 
T<9  |Munt  tint  never-dying  flame. 
Which  gilds  through  life  the  gloomy  hour, 
Which  nurtures  this  love-wasted  frame ; 
For  since  with  Laura  dwells  mj  wander'd  heart, 
Cheer'd  by  that  fostering  flame,  I  b»ve  DeBlih*«  «boii  dait. 

Ajkul  1777. 
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CANZONE  XVI. 
ItaUa  mia,  bencJU  7  pariar  tia  indamo, 

TO  THB  PBINOSS  OT  XTALT,  EXHORTIHO  THEX  TO  SET  HBft  FXBE. 

O  MY  own  Italy !  though  words  are  vain 
The  mortal  wounds  to  close, 
Unnumbered,  that  thy  beauteous  bosom  stain. 
Yet  may  it  soothe  my  pain 
To  sigh  forth  Tyber's  woes, 
And  Amo*s  wrongs,  as  on  Po's  saddened  shore 
Sorrowing  I  wander,  and  my  numbers  pour. 
Ruler  of  heaven !    By  the  all-pitying  love 
That  could  thy  Godhead  move 
To  dwell  a  lowly  sojourner  on  earth. 
Turn,  Lord !  on  this  thy  chosen  land  thine  eye : 
See,  God  of  Charity  ! 

From  what  light  cause  this  cruel  war  has  birth ; 
And  the  hard  hearts  by  savage  discord  steePd, 
Thou,  Father !  from  on  high, 
Touch  by  my  humble  voice,  that  stubborn  wrath  may  yield! 

Ye,  to  whose  sovereign  hands  the  fates  confide 

Of  this  faur  land  the  reins, — 

(This  land  for  which  no  pity  wrings  your  breast) — 

Why  does  the  stranger's  sword  her  plains  invest? 

That  her  green  fields  be  dyed, 

Hope  ye,  with  blood  from  the  Barbarians'  veins  ? 

Beguiled  by  error  weak, 

Ye  see  not,  though  to  pierce  so  deep  ye  boast, 

Who  love,  or  fai&,  in  venal  bosoms  seek : 

When  thronged  your  standards  most, 

Ye  are  encompassed  most  by  hostile  bands. 

O  hideous  deluge  gathered  in  strange  lands, 

That  rushing  down  amain 

O'erwhelms  our  every  native  lovely  plain ! 

Alas  !  if  our  own  hands 

Have  thus  our  weal  betrayed,  who  shall  our  cause  susiwi  ? 

Well  did  kind  Natm-e,  guardian  of  our  state. 
Rear  her  rude  Alpine  heights, 
A  lofty  rampart  against  German  hate ; 
But  blind  ambition,  seeking  his  own  ill. 
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With  ever  restless  will, 

To  the  pare  gales  contagion  foul  invites : 

Within  the  same  strait  fold 

The  gentle  flocks  and  wolves  relentless  throng, 

Where  still  meek  innocence  must  suffer  wrong  : 

And  these, — oh,  shame  avow*d  ! — 

Are  of  the  lawless  hordes  no  tie  can  hold : 

Fame  tells  how  Marius'  sword  r^ 

Erewhlle  their  hosoms  gored, — 

Nor  has  Time's  hand  aught  blurr'd  the  record  proud  ! 

When  they  who,  thirsting,  stoop'd  to  quaff  the  flood, 

With  the  cool  waters  mix'd,  drank  of  a  comrade's  blood ! 

Great  Csesar's  name  I  pass,  who  o'er  our  plains 

Pour'd  forth  the  ensan$2^n'd  tide. 

Drawn  by  our  own  good  swords  from  out  their  veins ; 

But  now — ^nor  know  I  what  ill  stars  preside — 

Heaven  holds  this  land  in  hate ! 

To  you  the  thanks ! — ^whose  hands  control  her  helm !  — 

You,  whose  rash  feuds  despoil 

Of  all  the  beauteous  earth  the  fairest  realm ! 

Are  ye  impell'd  by  judgment,  crime,  or  fate. 

To  oppress  the  desolate  ? 

From  broken  fortunes,  and  from  humble  toil. 

The  hard-eam'd  dole  to  wring, 

While  from  afar  ye  bring 

Dealers  in  blood,  bartering  their  souls  for  hirf.  ? 

In  truth's  great  cause  I  sing. 

Nor  hatred  nor  disdain  my  earnest  lay  inspire. 

Nor  mark  ye  yet,  confirm'd  by  pVoof  on  proof, 

Bavaria's  perndy. 

Who  strikes  in  mockery,  keeping  death  aloof? 

(Shame,  worse  than  aught  of  loss,  in  honour  s  eye  ! ) 

While  ye,  with  honest  rage,  devoted  pour 

Your  inmost  bosom's  gore ! — 

Yet  give  one  hour  to  thought. 

And  ye  shall  own,  how  litUe  he  can  hold 

Another's  glory  dear,  who  sets  his  own  at  nought. 

OLaUn  blood  of  old! 

Arise,  and  wrest  from  obloquy  thy  fame, 

Nor  bow  before  a  name 
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Of  hollow  sound,  whose  power  no  laws  eofarcef 

For  if  barbarians  rude 

Have  higher  minds  subdued, 

Ours !  ours  the  crime ! — not  sneh  wise  Natore*8  conrBe. 

Ah !  is  not  this  the  soil  mv  foot  &nt  prea»*d? 

And  here,  in  cradled  rest. 

Was  I  not  softly  hush*d  ?— here  i^d^j  reaor'd? 

Ah !  is  not  this  my  country  ? — so  endeared 

By  every  filial  tie! 

In  whose  lap  shrouded  bolh  my  padrenti.  lie  I 

Oh !  by  this  tender  thonght» 

Your  torpid  bosoms  to  compassion  wrought, 

Look  on  the  people*8  grief! 

Who,  after  God,  of  you  expect  relief; 

And  if  ye  but  relent. 

Virtue  shall  rouse  her  in  embattled  might. 

Against  blind  fury  bent. 

Nor  long  shall  doubtful  hang  the  unequal  if^t ;  ) 

For  no, — the  ancient  fiame 

Is  not  extinguished  yet,  that  raised  the  Italian  atane! 

Mark,  soyereigp  Lords !  how  Time,  with  pinion  strong; 

Swift  hurries  life  along ! 

E*en  now,  behold !  Death  presses  on  the  rear. 

We  sojomn  here  a  day — ^the  next,  are  gone ! 

The  soul  disrobed — eJone, 

Must  shuddering  seek  the  doubtful  pass  we  fean 

Oh !  at  the  dreaded  bourne, 

Abase  the  lofty  brow  of  wrath  and  scorn, 

(Storms  adverse  to  the  eternal  calm  on  high !)  \ 

And  ye,  whose  cruelty 

Has  sought  another*s  harm,  by  £urer  deed 

Of  heart,  or  hand,  or  intellect,  aspire 

To  win  the  honest  meed 

Of  just  renown— the  noble  mind*s  desire! 

Thus  sweet  on  earth  tbe  stay ! 

Thus  to  the  spirit  pure,  imbarr*d  is  Heayen*s  wayl 

My  song !  with  courtesy,  and  numbers  sooth. 
Thy  daring  reasons  grace. 
For  thou  the  mighty,  in  their  pride  of  plaee,T 
Must  woo  to  gentle  ruth, 
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Whose  haughty  will  long  evil  enatoms  narae, 
Ever  to  tru&  averse ! 
Thee  better  fortunes  wait, 
Among  the  virtuous  few — the  truly  great! 
Tell  them— but  who  shall  bid  my  terrors  cease? 
Peace !    Peace !    on  thee  I  call !   return,  O  heaven-bom 
Peace!  [Dacbe. 


Sbe  Time,  that  flies,  and  spreads  his  hasty  wing ! 
See  Life,  how  swift  it  runs  the  race  of  years, 
And  on  its  weary  shoulders  death  appears ! 
Now  all  is  life  and  all  is  spring : 
Think  on  the  winter  and  the  darker  day 
When  the  soul,  naked  and  alone. 
Must  prove  the  dubious  step,  the  still  unknown. 
Yet  ever  beaten  way. 
And  throu^  this  fisital  vale 
Would  you  be  wafted  with  some  gentle  gale  ? 
Put  off  that  eager  strife  and  fierce  disdain, . 
Clouds  that  involve  our  life's  serene, 
And  storms  that  ruffle  aU  the  scene ; 
Your  precious  hours,  misBpent  in  others*  pain. 
On  nobler  deeds,  worthy  yourselves,  bestow; 
Whether  with  hand  or  wit  you  raise 
Some  monument  of  peaeeftil  praise. 
Some  happy  labour  of  fair  love : 
Tis  all  of  heaven  that  you  can  find  bditm. 
And  opens  into  all  above.  Basil  Ebknbt 


CANZONE  XVn. 
JHpenner  inpendarf  di  momU  w  «Miilf. 

DIOTAVOI  Ain>  80LITUDS. 

Fbom  hill  to  hill  I  roam,  ficom  tibought  to  thought, 
With  Love  my  guide ;  the  beaten  path  I  fly* 
For  there  in  vain  the  tranquil  life  is  sought: 
If  'mid  the  waste  wdl  fortii  a  lonely  rill. 
Or  deep  embosom'd  a  low  valley  lie, 
la  its  calm  shade  my  trembling  heart  is  still ; 
And  there,  if  Love  so  will. 
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I  smile,  or  weep,  or  fondly  hope,  or  fear. 

While  on  my  varying  brow,  that  speaks  the  soul, 

The  wild  emotions  roll, 

Now  dark,  now  bright,  as  shifting  skies  appear ; 

That  whosoe'er  has  proved  the  lover's  state 

Would  say.  He  feels  the  flame,  nor  knows  his  future  fate. 

On  mountains  high,  in  forests  drear  and  wide, 

I  find  repose,  and  from  the  throng'd  resort 

Of  man  turn  fearfully  my  eyes  aside  ; 

At  each  lone  step  thoughts  ever  new  arise 

Of  her  I  love,  who  oft  with  cruel  sport 

Will  mock  the  pangs  I  bear,  the  tears,  the  sighs ; 

Yet  e'en  these  Uls  1  prize. 

Though  bitter,  sweet,  nor  would  they  were  removed : 

For  my  heart  whispers  me.  Love  yet  has  power 

To  grant  a  happier  hour : 

Perchance,  though  self-despised,  thou  yet  art  loved : 

E'en  then  my  breast  a  passing  sigh  will  heave. 

Ah !  when,  or  how,  may  I  a  hope  so  wild  believe  ? 

Where  shadows  of  high  rocking  pines  dark  wave 

I  stay  my  footsteps,  and  on  some  rude  stone 

With  thought  intense  her  beauteous  face  engrave ; 

Boused  from  the  trance,  my  bosom  bathed  1  find 

With  tears,  and  cry,  Ah !  whither  thus  alone 

Hast  thou  fa^*  wander'd,  and  whom  left  behind  ? 

But  as  with  fixed  mind 

On  this  fair  image  I  impassion 'd  rest. 

And,  viewing  her,  forget  awhile  my  ills. 

Love  my  rapt  fancy  fills ; 

Li  its  own  error  sweet  the  soul  is  blest. 

While  all  around  so  bright  the  visions  glide  ; 

Oh !  might  the  cheat  endure,  I  ask  not  aught  beside. 

Her  form  portray'd  within  the  lucid  stream 
Will  oft  appear,  or  on  the  verdant  lawn, 
Or  glossy  beech,  or  fleecy  cloud,  will  gleam 
So  lovely  fair,  that  Leda's  self  might  say. 
Her  Helen  sinks  eclipsed,  as  at  the  dawn 
A  star  when  cover'd  by  the  solar  ray : 
And,  as  o'er  wilds  I  stray 
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Wbere  the  eje  nought  hut  savage  nature  meets, 

There  Fancy  most  her  hrightest  tints  employs ; 

But  when  rude  truth  desti'oys 

The  loved  illusion  of  those  dreamed  sweets, 

I  sit  me  down  on  the  cold  rugged  stone. 

Less  cold,  less  dead  than  1,  and  think,  and  weep  alone. 

Where  the  huge  mountain  rears  his  hrow  suhlime. 
On  which  no  neighbouring  height  its  shadow  flings, 
Led  by  desire  intense  the  steep  I  climb ; 
And  tracing  in  the  boundless  space  each  woe. 
Whose  sad  remembrance  my  toi*n  bosom  wrings. 
Tears,  that  bespeak  the  heart  o*erfraught,  will  flow : 
While,  viewing  all  below, 
From  me,  I  cry,  what  worlds  of  air  divide 
The  beauteous  form,  still  absent  and  still  near ! 
Then,  chiding  soft  the  tear,  • 

I  whisper  low,  haply  she  too  has  sigh*d 
That  thou  art  far  away :  a  thought  so  sweet 
Awhile  my  labouring  soul  will  of  its  burthen  cheat. 

Go  thou,  my  song,  beyond  that  Alpine  bound, 
Where  the  pure  smiling  heavens  are  most  serene. 
There  by  a  murmuring  stream  may  I  be  found. 
Whose  gentle  airs  around 
Waft  grateful  odours  from  the  laurel  green ; 
Nought  but  my  empty  form  roams  here  unblest. 
There  dwells  my  heart  with  her  who  steals'  it  from  my 
breast  Dacbk. 

SONNET  C. 

Poi  ehe  7  eammin  m'  ^  chiuso  di  mercede. 

TIIOCOH   FAK  VBOM  LAURA,   SOUTAKT  AVD  UNHAPPT,  XKTT  8TTLL  PVB8UX8 

HIM. 

Since  mercy*8  door  is  closed,  alas !  to  me. 
And  hopeless  paths  my  poor  life  separate 
From  her  in  whom.  I  know  not  by  what  fate, 
The  guerdon  lay  of  all  my  constancy,  . 

My  heart  that  lacks  not  other  food,  on  sighs  / 

I  feed :  to  eoiTOw  bom,  1  live  on  tears :  / 

Nor  therefore  mourn  I :  sweeter  far  appears 
My  present  grief  than  others  can  surmise. 
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On  thy  dear  portrait  rests  alone  mj  vkw. 

Which  nor  Praxiteles  nor  Xeuxis  drew. 

But  a  more  bold  and  cunning  pencil  framed. 

What  shore  can  hide  me.  or  what  dista&ca  shield. 

If  by  my  cruel  exile  yet  untamed 

Insatiate  £nvy  finds  xae  here  concealed  ?         Macobsoor. 


SONNET  CI. 
lo  eamierti  cf  Amor  ji  nocamcnle. 

BXPLT  TO  ▲  80VNST  OV  JiiDOFO  »A  : 

Wats  apt  and  new  to  sing  of  lore  I'd  find. 
Forcing  from  her  hard  heart  full  many  a  sigh. 
And  re-enkindle  in  her  frozen  mind 
Desires  a  thousacid,  passionate  and  high ; 
0*er  her  fair  face*would  see  each  swifit  change  pasB, 
See  her  fond  eyes  at  length  where  pity  reigns, 
As  one  who  sorrows  when  too  late,  aks ! 
For  his  own  error  and  another's  pains ; 
See  the  fresh  roses  edging  that  fair  snow 
Move  with  her  breath,  that  irory  descried. 
Which  turns  to  marble  him  who  sees  it  near; 
See  all,  for  which  in  this  brief  life  bdow 
Myself  I  weary  not  but  rather  pride 
That  Heaven  for  later  times  has  kept  me  here. 

MACaBBOOl 


SONNET  CII. 

SAmcr  ncn  i,  dt^dmqug^  qmd  ch*  •*  sentof 
TBM  oonaAoicnoM  or  lovi. 
If  no  love  is,  O  God,  what  fele  I  so? 
And  if  love  is,  what  thing  and  which  is  he  ? 
If  love  be  gode,  from  wl]Mence  cometh  my  woe  ? 
If  it  be  wicke,  a  wonder  thinketh  me 
Wlien  every  torment  and  adversite 
That  cometh  of  him  may  to  me  savory  tfainke : ; 
For  aye  more  thurst  I  the  more  that  I  drinke. 
And  if  that  at  my  owne  lust  I  brenne,  ^ 

From  whence  cometh  my  wailing  and  my  pleinte?  ^ 
If  harme  agre  me  whereto  pleine  I  thenne?         t. 
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I  n'ot  nere  why  nnwery  that  I  feinte.        ^  . 

O  quicks  deth,  O  sureld  harme  so  qtuunie,  ^ 

How  may  I  see  in  me  soeh  quantite,  ^ 

But  if  that  I  consent  that  so  it  be  ?  X  CHAUCfEB. 

If  'tis  not  love,  what  is  it  feel  I  then  ? 
If  'tis,  how  strange  a  thing,  sweet  powers  above ! 
If  love  be  kind,  why  does  it  &tal  prove  ? 
If  cruel,  why  so  pleasing  is  the  pain  ? 
If  'tis  my  will  to  love,  why  weep,  why  plain  ? 
If  not  my  will,  tears  cannot  love  remove. 

0  living  death !  O  rapturous  pang !— why,  love ! 
If  I  consent  not,  canst  thou  o'er  me  reign  2 

If  I  consent,  ^is  wrongfullv  I  mourn  : 

Thus  on  a  stormy  sea  my  bark  is  borne 

By  adverse  winSs,  and  with  rough  tempest  tost ; 

Thus  unenlightened,  lost  in  error's  maze, 

My  blind  opinion  ever  dubious  strays ; 

I'm  froze  by  summer,  scorched  by  winter's  frost. 

Anon.  1777, 

SOTraET  CIIL 
Amor  m*  ha  potto  come  tegno  a  ttraU, 

MVX'B  ASXOiniT. 

Love  makes  me  as  ihe  target  for  his  dart, 
As  snow  in  sunshine,  or  as  wax  in  flame. 
Or  gale-driven  cloud  ;  and,  Laura,  on  thy  name 

1  ciul,  but  thou  no  pity  wilt  impart 

Thy  radiant  eyes  first  caused  my  bosom*s  smart ;  , 

No  time,  no  place  can  shield  me  from  their  beam ; 

From  thee  (but,  ah,  thou  traat'si  it  as  a  dream !) 

Proceed  the  torments  of  my  sufTring  heart 

Each  thought's  an  at*row,  and  thy  face  a  snn. 

My  passion's  flame :  and  these  doth  Love  employ 

To  wound  my  breast,  to  dazzle,  and  destroy. 

Thy  heavenly  song,  thy  speech  with  whidi  I'm  won, 

All  thy  sweet  breathings  of  such  strong  eontroul. 

Form  the  dear  gale  that  bears  away  my  soul.  Nott. 

Me  Love  has  placed  as  mark  before  the  dart» 
As  to  the  sun  the  snow,  as  wax  to  fire, 
As  doudn  t«>  wind  :  Lady,  e'en  now  I  tire, 
Craviug  the  mercy  which  never  warms  thy  heart 

E  ^ 
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From  those  bright  eyes  was  aim*d  the  mortal  blow, 

^Gainst  which  nor  time  nor  place  availed  me  aught ; 

From  thee  alone— nor  let  it  strange  be  thought — 

The  sun,  the  fire,  the  wind  whence  I  am  so. 

The  darts  are  thoughts  of  thee,  thy  face  the  sun, 

The  fire  my  passion ;  such  the  weapons  be 

With  which  at  will  Love  dazzles  yet  destroys. 

Thy  fi-agrant  breath  and  angel  voice — ^which  won 

My  heart  that  from  its  thrall  shall  ne'er  be  free — 

The  wind  which  vapour-like  my  frail  life  flies.  MAConEGOB. 

SONNET  CIV. 
Pace  mm  trovo,  e  no%  ho  da  far  guerra, 

L0TB*8  IHOOHSmnrOT. 

I  FTKDE  no  peace  and  all  my  warre  is  doae, 
I  feare  and  hope,  I  bourne  and  freese  lyke  yse ; 
I  five  above  the  wynde,  yet  cannot  ryse; 
And  nought  I  have,  yet  all  the  worlde  I  season. 
That  looseth,  nor  lacketb,  hoLdes  me  in  pryson. 
And  holdes  me  not,  yet  can  I  escape  no  wyse. 
Nor  lets  me  leeve,  nor  die  at  my  devyce. 
And  yet  of  death  it  giveth  none  occasion. 
Without  eye  I  see,  and  without  tongue  I  playne ; 
I  desyre  to  perishe,  yet  aske  I  health ; 
I  love  another,  and  yet  I  hate  my  self; 
I  feede  in  sorrow  and  laughe  in  all  my  payne, 
Lykewyse  pleaseth  me  both  death  and  lyf, 
And  my  delight  is  cawser  of  my  greif.  Wy^tt.* 

Wabfabb  I  cannot  wage,  yet  know  not  peace ; 
I  fear,  I  hope,  I  bum,  I  freeze  again ; 
Mount  to  the  skies,  then  bow  to  earth  my  face ; 
Grasp  the  whole  world,  yet  nothing  can  obtain. 
His  prisoner  Love  nor  frees,  nor  will  detain  ; 
In  toils  he  holds  me  not,  nor  will  release  ; 
He  slays  me  not,  nor  yet  will  he  unchain ; 
Nor  joy  allows,  nor  lets  my  sorrow  cease. 
Sightless  I  see  my  fair ;  though  mute,  I  mourn ; 
I  scorn  existence,  and  yet  court  its  stay ; 
Detest  myaelf*  and  for  aiiother  bum ; 
By  grief  Vm  nuitured ;  and,  though  tearful,  gay; 

*  HanJQgton'a  NogsB  Antiqus. 
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Death  I  despise,  and  life  alike  I  hate : 
'  Sach,  lady,  dost  thou  make  my  wayward  state !  Nott. 


CANZONE  XVIII. 

QwU  puL  cUvena  e  nova, 

HB  OOMPABEfl  HDUILF  TO  ALL  THAT  18  X08T  flTRAHdS  IN  CREATION. 

Whatb'eb  most  wild  and  new 
Was  ever  found  in  any  foreign  land,  ^ 

If  viewed  and  valued  ti'ue, 
Most  likens  me  *neath  Love's  trtmsforming  hand. 
Whence  the  bright  day  breaks  through, 
Alone  and  consortless,  a  bird  there  flies, 
Who  voluntary  dies, 
To  live  again  regenerate  and  entire : 
So  ever  my  desire. 

Alone,  itself  repairs,  and  on  the  crest 
Of  its  own  lofty  thoughts  turns  to  our  sun, 
There  melts  and  is  undone. 
And  sinking  to  its  first  state  of  unrest, 
So  bums  and  dies,  yet  still  its  strength  resumes, 
And,  Phoenix-like,  afresh  in  force  and  beauty  bloom  m. 

Where  Indian  billows  sweep, 

A  wondrous  stone  there  is,  before  Ttrhose  strength    ^ 

Stout  navies,  weak  to  keep 

Their  binding  iron,  sink  engulf  *d  at  length  :  ^' 

So  prove  I,  in  this  deep 

Of  bitter  grief,  whom,  with  her  own  hard  pride, 

That  fair  rock  knew  to  guide 

Where  now  my  life  in  wreck  and  ruin  drives  : 

Thus  too  the  soul  leprives. 

By  theft,  my  hear^.  which  once  so  stonelike  was. 

It  kept  my  senses  whole,  now  far  dispersed  : 

For  mii.e,  0  fate  accurst ! 

A  ^ck  that  lifeblood  and  not  iron  draws, 

y^bom  still  i'  the  flesh  a  magnet  living,  sweet, 

Drags  to  the  fatal  shore  a  certain  doom  to  meet. 

T^eath  the  far  Ethiop  skies 

A  beast  is  found,  most  mild  and  meek  of  air. 

Which  seems,  yet  in  her  eyes 

Danger  and  dool  and  deam  she  still  does  bear : 
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Much  needs  he  to  be  wise 

To  look  on  hers  whoerer  turns  his  mieii : 

Although  her  eyes  unseen. 

All  else  securely  may  be  viewed  at  will ; 

But  I  to  mine  own  ill 

Run  ever  in  rash  grief,  though  well  I  know 

My  sufferings  past  and  future,  still  my  mind 

Its  eager,  deaf  and  blind 

Desire  overmasters  and  unhinges  so. 

That  in  her  fine  eyes  and  sweet  sainted  face. 

Fatal,  angelic,  pure,  my  cause  of  death  I  trace. 

In  the  rich  South  there  flows 

A  fountain  from  the  sun  its  name  that  wins, 

This  marvel  stii  that  shows. 

Boiling  at  night,  but  chill  when  day  begins ; 

Cold,  yet  more  cold  it  grows 

As  the  sun's  mounting  car  we  nearer  see  : 

So  happens  it  with  me 

(Who  am,  alas !  of  tears  the  source  and  seat). 

When  the  bright  light  and  sweet, 

My  only  sun  retires,  and  lone  and  drear 

My  eyes  are  left,  in  night  s  obscurest  reign, 

I  bum,  but  if  again 

The  gold  rays  of  the  living  sun  appear. 

My  slow  blood  stiffens,  instantaneous,  strange, 

Within  me  and  without  I  feel  the  frozen  change ! 

Another  fount  of  fame 

Springs  in  Epirus,  which,  as  bards  have  told, 

Kindles  the  lurking  flame. 

And  the  live  quenches,  while  itself  is  cold. 

My  soul,  that,  uncontroH'd, 

And  scathless  from  love's  fire  till  now  had  pass'd, 

Carelessly  left  at  last 

Near  the  cold  fair  for  whom  I  ceaseless  sigh. 

Was  kindled  instantly : 

Like  martyrdom,  ne'er  known  by  day  or  night, 

A  heart  of  marble  had  to  mercy  shamed. 

Which  first  her  charms  inflamed 

Her  fair  and  frozen  virtue  quenched  the  light ; 

That  thus  she  crushed  and  kindled  my  heart's  fife» 

Well  know  I  who  have  felt  in  long  and  useless  ira. 
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Beyond  oar  earth's  known  brinis. 

In  the  famed  Islands  of  the  Bkst,  there  he 

Two  founts:  of  this  who  drinks 

Dies  smiling :  who  of  thai  to  liTe  is  free* 

A  kindred  fate  He&f«n  links 

To  my  sad  life,  who,  smdlinglj,  could  die 

For  like  overflowing  joy, 

But  soon  such  bliss  new  cries  of  anguish  stay. 

Love !  still  who  guidest  my  way, 

Where,  dim  and  dark,  the  shade  of  fame  inyites. 

Not  of  that  fount  we  speak,  which,  full  each  hour, 

Ever  with  larger  power 

Overflows,  when  Taurus  with  the  Sun  unites ; 

So  are  my  eyes  with  constant  sorrow  wet, 

But  in  that  season  most  when  I  my  Lady  met. 

Should  any  ask,  my  Song ! 

Or  how  or  where  I  am,  to  such  reply  : 

Where  the  tall  mountain  throws 

lis  shade,  in  the  lone  vale,  whence  Sorga  flows. 

He  roams,  where  never  eye 

Save  Love's,  who  leaves  him  not  a  step,  is  by, 

And  one  dear  image  who  his  peace  destroys, 

Alone  with  whom  to  muse  aU  eke  in  life  he  flies. 

DilACGBEOOB 


SONNET  CV.  ^h^'^y^  ^.^j^< 
FkuMM  dal  eid  »u  le  tue  treeeie  pio9(L  Dh^  < 

HI  nvBioHS  AOAnrsr  tbi  cocbt  ov  some.  '  ' 


a  thee;  thow  filthie  wh<Me  \loi4^^ 
of  Christ's  fold,      "^     TT^ 


Yengeaunce  must  fall  on  i 
Of  Babilon,  thow  breaker  i 

That  from  achoms,  and  from  the  water  colde,  a  ift/. 

Art  riche  become  with  making  many  poore.  Wv^ ' 

Thow  treason's  nesie  that  in  thie  harte  dost  hoMe 
Of  cankard  malice,  and  of  myschief  more 
Than  pen  can  wryte,  or  may  with  tongue  be  tolde. 
Slave  to  delights  that  ehastitie  hath  sc^de ; 
For  wyne  and  ease  which  settith  all  thie  store 
Uppon  whoredome  and  none  other  lore. 
In  thye  pallais  of  strompetts  yonge  and  olde 
Theare  walks  Plentie,  and  Belzebub  tliye  Lorde ; 
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Gnydes  thee  and  them,  and  doth  thye  nigne  upholdc  : 

It  18  bat  late,  as  wrjrttng  will  recorde. 

That  poore  thow  weart  withonten  lande  or  goolde ; 

Yet  now  hathe  golde  and  piyde,  by  one  aecorde. 

In  wickednesse  so  spreadd  thie  Ijf  abrode. 

That  it  dothe  sUncke  before  the  faee  of  God.    (?)  Wyatt.* 

Mat  fire  from  heaven  rain  down  upon  thy  head. 
Thou  most  accurst ;  who  simple  fare  casts  by. 
Made  rich  and  great  by  others*  poverty ; 
How  dost  thou  gloiy  in  thy  vile  misdeed ! 
Nest  of  all  treacheiy,  in  which  is  bred 
Whate*er  of  sin  now  through  the  world  doth  fly ; 
Of  wine  the  slave,  of  sloth,  of  gluttony; 
With  sensuality's  excesses  fed ! 
Old  men  and  harlots  through  thy  chambers  dance ; 
Then  in  the  midst  see  Belzebub  advance 
With  mirrors  and  provocatives  obscene. 
Erewhile  thou  wert  not  shelter*d,  nursed  on  down ; 
But  naked,  barefoot  on  the  straw  wert  thrown : 
Now  rank  to  heaven  ascends  thy  life  unclean.  Nott. 
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SONNET  CVI. 
Jj  fumra  BabUonia  ha  eoimo  H  men. 

BV  PRBDI0T8  TO  BOXB  THS  ARBIVAL  OF  8010  OBBAT  PntSONAOa  WHO 
WlUt  BRIHQ  HBB  BACK  TO  EBB  OLD  VIBTUI. 

Covetous  Babylon  of  wrath  divine 
By  its  worst  crimes  has  drained  the  full  cup  now, 
And  for  its  future  Gods  to  whom  to  bow 
Not  Pow'r  nor  Wisdom  ta*en,  but  Love  and  Wine. 
Though  hoping  reason,  I  consume  and  pine. 
Yet  shall  her  crown  deck  some  new  Soldan*s  brow, 
Who  shall  again  build  up,  and  we  avow 
One  faith  in  Qod,  in  Rome  one  bear]  and  shrine. 
Her  idols  shall  be  shattered,  in  the  dust 
*Her  proud  towers,  enemies  of  Heaven,  be  hurFd, 
Her  wardens  into  flames  and  exile  thrust. 
Fair  souls  and  friends  of  virtue  shall  the  world 
Possess  in  peace ;  and  we  shall  see  it  made 
All  gold,  and  fully  its  old  works  displayed.         ^Iacoregob. 

•  Ilarrington's  Xugie  Antiquxe. 
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SONNET  evil. 
Fontana  di  dolare,  albfrgo  cf  tra. 

RE    ATTBZBTJTB8  THB  WI0XBDHS8S  OF  THB  OOUBT    OP    ROVC    TO  ITS  GRKAT 
WXALTH. 

Spring  of  all  woe,  O  den  of  curssed  ire, 
Scoole  of  errour,  temple  of  heresye ; 
Thow  Pope,  I  meane,  head  of  hypocrasye, 
Thow  aod  thie  churche,  unsaciat  of  desyre, 
Have  all  the  world  filled  full  of  myserye ; 
Well  of  disceate,  thow  dungeon  full  of  fyre, 
That  hydes  all  truthe  to  breed  idolatrie. 
Thow  wicked  wretche,  Chryste  cannot  be  a  lyci% 
Behold,  therefore,  thie  judgment  hastelye ; 
Thye  first  founder  was  gentill  povertie. 
But  there  against  is  all  thow  dost  requyre. 
Thow  shameless  beaste  wheare  hast  thow  thie  trust, 
In  thie  whoredome,  or  in  thie  riche  attyre? 
Lioe !  Constantyne,  that  is  turned  into  dust. 
Shall  not  retoume  for  to  mayntaine  thie  lust ; 
But  now  his  heires,  that  might  not  sett  thee  higher. 
For  thie  greate  pryde  shall  teare  thye  seate  asonder, 
And  scourdge  thee  so  that  all  the  world  shall  wondfT. 

(?)  WyATT.* 

FouMTAiN  of  sorrows,  centre  of  mad  ire, 
Bank  error's  school  and  fane  of  heresy. 
Once  Rome,  now  Babylon,  the  false  and  free/ 
Whom  fondly  we  lament  and  long  desire. 
O  furnace  of  deceits,  O  prison  dire, 
Where  good  roots  die  and  the  ill-weed  grows  a  tree 
Hell  upon  earth,  great  marvel  will  it  be 
If  Christ  reject  thee  not  in  endless  fire. 
Founded  in  humble  poverty  and  diaste, 
Against  thy  founders  lift  st  thou  now  thy  horn. 
Impudent  harlot !     Is  thy  hope  then  placed 
In  thine  adultVies  and  thy  wealth  ill-bom  */ 
Since  comes  no  Constantino  his  own  to  clum* 
The  vext  world  must  endure,  or  end  ita  shame. 

Macobeoor. 

*  Hairington^g  Nq^  Antiqnse. 
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SONNET  CVIII. 
QamUopuk  denote  P  ali  ^pamdo. 

WAS,  f  BOX  ms  VBXBSD8,   BS  FUSS  TO  THU  IS  ' 

The  more  mj  own  fond  wishes  would  impel 
My  steps  to  you.  sweet  company  of  friends! 
Fortune  with  their  free  course  the  more  contends, 
And  elsewhere  hids  me  roam,  hy  snare  and  spell 
The  heart,  sent  forth  by  me  thimgh  it  rebel. 
Is  still  with  you  where  that  €ur  Tale  extends. 
In  whose  green  wmdings  most  our  sea  asce 
From  which  but  yesterday  I  wept  farewell. 
It  took  the  right-hand  way,  the  left  I  tried, 
I  dragged  by  force  in  slaveiy  to  remsun. 
It  left  at  liberty  with  Love  its  guide ; 
But  patience  is  great  oomfc^  amid  pain : 
Long  habits  mutually  formed  declare 
That  our  communion  most  be  brief  aod  nu*e. 

MACOitlBglW- 


SONNET  CIX. 
Amor  c&«  ndpmmer  mU  viae  e  regno, 

THB  OOVBAQE  AKD  TIMIDITT  OV  LOTS. 

The  long  Love  that  in  my  thought  I  harbour, 
And  in  my  heart  doth  keep  his  residence, 
Into  my  face  presseth  with  bold  preteiice. 
And  there  campeth  displaying  Yna  bann^. 
She  that  me  learns  to  love  and  to  suffer, 
And  wills  that  my  trust,  and  lust  s  negl^ence 
Be  rein'd  by  reason,  shame,  and  reverence, 
With  his  hardiness  takes  displeasure. 
Wherewith  Love  to  the  heart  s  forest  be  fleeth. 
Leaving  his  enterprise  with  pain  and  ciy. 
And  there  him  hideth,  and  not  appearedi. 
What  may  I  do,  when  my  master  feai^th. 
But  in  the  field  with  him  to  live  and  die  ? 
For  good  is  the  life,  ending  faithfully.  Vfjjar. 

Love,  that  liveth  and  reigneth  in  my  thought. 
That  built  its  seat  within  my  captive  breast ; 
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Clad  in  the  arms  vbereixi  with  me  he  fought, 

Oft  in  my  face  he  doth  his  banner  rest. 

She,  that  me  taught  to  love,  and  suffer  pain ; 

My  doubtful  hope,  and  eke  my  hot  desire 

With  shamefaced  cloak  to  shadow  and  restrain, 

Her  smiling  grace  converteth  straight  to  ire. 

And  coward  love  then  to  the  heart  apace 

Taketh  his  flight ;  whereas  he  lurks,  and  plains 

His  purpose  lost,  and  dare  not  show  his  face. 

For  my  lord's  guilt  thus  faultless  bide  I  pains. 

Yet  from  my  lord  sball  not  my  foot  remove  : 

Sweet  is  his  death,  that  takes  his  end  by  love.         Subbxt. 

Love  in  my  thought  who  ever  lives  and  reigns, 
And  in  my  heart  still  holds  the  upper  place. 
At  times  come  forward  boldly  in  my  face. 
There  plants  his  ensign  and  his  post  maintains  : 
She,  who  in  love  instructs  us  and  its  pains, 
Would  fain  that  reason,  shame,  respect  should  cbaae 
Presumptuous  hope  and  high  desire  abase, 
And  at  our  daring  scarce  herself  restrains. 
Love  thereon  to  my  heart  retires  dismayed. 
Abandons  his  attempt,  and  weeps  and  £ears» 
And  hiding  there,  no  more  my  friend  appears. 
What  can  the  liege  whose  lord  is  thus  afraid. 
More  than  with  him,  till  Iife*s  last  gasp,  to  dwell? 
For  who  well  loving  dies  at  least  dies  well.        Macgbboob. 


SONNET  ex. 

Come  tal&ra  al  edtdo  tempo  tmoU. 

HB  XJKSH9  HIXBIIF  TO  TBI  IK8I0T  WHICH,    VLTIIIO  DTK)  On*l  im^ 
HXBT8  ITB  DXATH. 

As  when  at  times  in  summer's  scorching  heats, 
Luied  by  the  light,  the  simple  insect  flies. 
As  a  charm *d  thing,  into  the  passer's  eyes, 
Whence  death  the  one  and  pain  the  other  meets, 
Thus  ever  I,  my  fatal  son  to  greet, 
Rush  to  those  eyes  where  so  much  sweetness  lies 
That  reason's  guiding  hand  fierce  Love  defies, 
And  by  strong  will  is  better  judgment  beat. 
I  deaciy  sea  they  value  me  but  iU. 
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And,  for  against  their  torture  fails  mj  strengtli. 
That  I  am  doomed  ray  life  to  lose  at  lengUi : 
But  Love  so  dazzles  and  deludes  me  still. 
My  heart  their  pain  and  not  my  loss  laments. 
And  blind,  to  its  own  death  my  soul  consents. 

■'  MAConEoon. 

SESTINA  V. 
AUa  dcice  ombra  de  le  bdlefrondi. 

nrn  TELLS  THV  BTOBT  OP  HIS  LOTS,    BSSOLYIXa  HBHCSFOBTO   TO  DLVOrX 
HIXSBLF  TO  QOD. 

Benkath  the  pleasant  shade  of  beauteous  leaves 
I  rao  for  shelter  from  a  cruel  light, 
E'en  here  below  that  burnt  me  from  high  heaven. 
When  the  last  snow  had  ceased  upon  the  hills. 
And  amorous  airs  renewed  the  sweet  spring  time. 
And  on  the  upland  flourish'd  herbs  and  boughs. 

Ne*er  did  the  world  behold  such  graceful  boughs, 
Nor  ever  wind  rustled  so  verdant  leaves, 
As  were  by  me  beheld  in  that  young  time  : 
So  that,  though  fearful  of  the  ardent  light, 
I  sought  not  refuge  from  the  shadowing  hills. 
But  of  the  plant  accepted  most  in  heaven. 

A  laurel  then  protected  from  that  heaven  : 
Whence,  oft  enamoured  with  its  lovely  boughs, 
A  roamer  I  have  been  through  woods,  o*er  hills, 
But  never  found  I  other  trunk,  nor  leaves 
Like  these,  so  honoured  with  supernal  light. 
Which  changed  not  qualities  with  changing  time. 

Wherefore  each  hour  more,  firm,  from  time  to  time 
Following  where  I  heard  mv  call  from  heaven. 
And  guided  ever  by  a  soft  clear  light, 
I  tum*d,  devoted  still,  to  those  first  boughs. 
Or  when  on  earth  are  scattered  the  sere  leaves. 
Or  when  the  sun  restored  makes  green  the  hills. 

The  y^'Juis.  the  rocks,  the  fieida,  the  floods,  and  hiIL<, 

All  that  is  made,  are  cor«L(uer'd.  changed  by  uaie 

And  therefore  ask  1  pardon  of  thu^  leavei). 

If.  after  many  vears,  revolving  heaven 

Sway*d  me  to  dee  from  those  entanglmg  bougns. 

When  I  begun  to  see  its  better  light. 
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So  dear  to  me  at  first  was  the  sweet  light. 
That  willinglj  I  pass*d  o*er  difficult  hills, 
But  to  be  nearer  those  beloved  boughs ; 
Now  shortening  life,  the  apt  place  and  full  time 
Show  me  another  path  to  mount  to  heaven, 
And  to  make  fruit  not  merely  flowers  and  leaves. 

Other  love,  other  leaves,  and  other  light. 

Other  ascent  to  heaven  by  other  hills 

I  seek — in  sooth  *tis  time— and  other  bou^s.  MAcfcaEaon. 


-  Ill 
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SONNET  CXI. 
QiMMuf  to  ^  odo  parlor  H  doleewtente. 

V>  OBB  WHO  8F0KB  TO  HIM  OF  LAVSA. 

Whsnk'kb  you  speak  of  her  in  that  soft  tone         _ 
Which  Love  himself  his  votaries  surely  taught,         ^)  ^ 

My  ardent  passion  to  such  fire  is  wrought,  ^/  ^ 

That  e*en  the  dead  reviving  warmth  might  own :  i 
\Vhere*er  to  me  she,  dear  or  kind,  was  known 
There  the  bright  lady  is  to  mind  now  brought^ 
In  the  same  bearing  which,  to  waken  thought. 
Needed  ^o  sound  but  of  my  sighs  alone. 
Half  tum*d  I  see  her  looking,  on  the  breeze 
Her  light  hair  flung ;  so  true  her  memories  roll 
On  my  fond  heart  of  which  she  keeps  the  keys ; 
But  the  surpQggpig  bliss  which  floods  my  soul^ 
So  checks  my  tongue,  to  tell  how,  queen-like,  there,  V). 
She  sits  as  on  her  throne,  I  never  dare.  MAcorfMon. 


SONNET  CXII. 
Ni  coii  bello  il  iol  giammai  levarn. 

TO!  CHAAK9  OF  LAU&A  WUVH  8H«  FIBST  XKT  HIS  nOBT. 

Ne'er  can  the  sun  such  radiance  soft  display. 
Piercing  some  cloud  that  would  its  light  impair ; 
Ne'er  tinged  some  showery  arch  the  humid  lur. 
With  variegated  lustre  half  so  gay. 
As  when,  sweet-smiling  my  fond  heart  away. 
All-beauteous  shone  my  captivating  fair; 
For  charms  what  moital  can  with  her  compare !     / 
But  truth,  impartial  truth  I  much  more  might  sa/ 
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I  saw  young  Cupid,  saw  his  laughing  eyes 
With  such  hewitchiDg,  amorous  sweetness  roll. 
That  every  human  glance  I  since  despise. 
Believe,  dear  friend !  I  saw  the  wanton  boy ; 
Bent  was  his  bow  to  wound  my  tender  soiil ; 
Yet,  ah !  once  more  I*d  view  the  dangerous  joy. 

Asox.  1777. 

Sun  never  rose  so  beautiful  and  bright 
When  skies  above  most  clear  and  cloudless  ahow'd, 
'  Nor,  after  rain,  the  bow  of  heaven  e*er  glow*d 
With  tints  so  varied,  delicate,  and  light. 
As  in  rare  beauty  flashed  upon  my  sight. 
The  day  I  first  took  up  this  amorous  load. 
That  face  whose  fellow  ne^er  on  earth  abode-— 
Even  my  praise  to  punt  it  seems  a  slight ! 
Then  saw  I  Love,  who  did  her  fine  eyes  bend 
So  sweetly,  every  other  face  obsciure 
Has  from  that  hour  till  now  appeared  to  me. 
The  boy-god  and  his  bow,  I  saw  them,  friend, 
From  whom  life  since  has  never  be^i  secure. 
Whom  still  I  madly  yeain  again  to  see.  Maco&eoos. 


SONNET  CXIII. 

Pom/mi  otw  7  mI  oecu2e  ijUnri  eP  tiha, 

HI8  ISTIRCIBLB  OOKSIAHOT. 

PjiAOB  me  where  herb  and  flower  the  sun  has  dried. 
Or  where  numb  winter's  grasp  holds  sterner  sway : 
Place  me  where  Phoebus  «heds  a  temperate  ray, 
Where  first  he  glows,  where  rests  at  eventide. 
Place  me  in  lowly  state,  in  power  and  pride. 
Where  lour  the  skies,  or  where  bland  zephyrs  play : 
Place  me  where  blind  night  rules,  or  lengthen^  day. 
In  age  mature,  or  in  youth's  boiling  tide : 
Place  me  in  heaven,  or  in  the  abyss  profound, 
On  lofty  height,  or  in  low  vale  obscure, 
A  spirit  freed,  or  to  the  body  bound ; 
Bank'd  with  the  great,  or  aU  unknown  to  fame, 
I  still  the  same  will  be !  the  same  endure ! 
And  my  trilustral  sighs  still  breathe  the  same !         DAcns. 
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Placb  me  vhere  PhcBbus  bums  eaeh  herb«  each  floirer ; 
Or  where  cold  snows,  ai>d  frost  o^eroome  his  rays : 
Place  me  where  rolls  his  car  with  iemp'iato  bla^ ; 
In  climes  that  feel  not,  or  that  feel  his  power. 
Place  me  where  foitune  may  look  bright,  or  lour ; 
Mid  mm-ky  airs,  or  n^tere  soft  sephyr  plays : 
Place  me  in  night,  ia  long  or  shorUited  daj9. 
Where  age  makes  sad«  or  youth  gilds  ev'iy  hoar : 
Place  me  on  mountains  high,  in  valUes  drear. 
In  heaven,  on  earth,  in  depths  unkno^na  to-day ; 
Whether  life  fosters  still,  or  flies  this  clay: 
Place  me  where  fyjne  is  distant,  where  sheVs  near: 
Still  will  I  love ;  nor  shall  those  sighs  yet  cease. 
Which  thrice  five  years  have  robb'd  this  breast  of  peace. 

Anon.  1777. 

Place  me  where  angry  Titan  bums  the  Moor, 
And  thirsty  Afric  fiery  monsters  brings. 
Or  where  the  new-bom  phoenix  spreads  her  wings. 
And  troops  of  wondVing  birds  her  flight  adore : 
Place  me  by  Gange,  or  Ind*s  empamper'd  shofe, 
Where  smiling  heavens  on  earth  canae  double  ^riags : 
Place  me  where  Neptune's  quire  of  Syrens  sings, 
Or  where,  made  hoarse  through  cold,  he  leaves  to  roar  : 
Me  place  where  Fortune  doth  her  darlings  crown, 
A  wonder  or  a  spark  in  Envy  s  eye. 
Or  late  outrageous  fiaies  upon  me  frown. 
And  pity  wulmg,  see  disaster*d  me, 
Affection's  print  my  mind  so  deep  doth  protre, 
I  may  forget  myself,  but  not  my  love.  DninncoKn. 


SONNET  CXiy. 
0  (f  ardetUe  virtiUe  omata  e  caUa. 

HX  CW«ro»ATM  LAVaA%  BBAUTT  AI9  VHnB. 

O  mind.  by>a*dant  virtue  graced  and  wann*d. 
To  whom  my  pen  so  oft  pours  forth  my  heart; 
Mansion  of  noble  probity,  who  art 
A  tower  of  strength  'gainst  all  assault  full  arm*d. 
O  rose  effulgent,  in  whose  foldings,  cliarm'd. 
We  view  with  fresh  cansation  snow  take  parti 
O  pleasure  whence  my  wing'd  ideas  start 
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To  that  blessed  Tision  which  no  eye,  unharm*d, 

Created,  may  approach — ^thy  name,  if  rhyme 

Goiild  bear  to  Bactra  and  to  Thule's  coast, 

Nile,  Tanai's,  and  Calpe  should  resound. 

And  dread  Olympus. — But  a  narrower  bound 

Confines  my  flight :  and  thee,  our  native  clime 

Between  the  Alps  and  Apennine  must  boast.    Capel  Lofft. 

With  glowing  virtue  graced,  of  warm  heart  known, 
Sweet  Spirit !  for  whom  so  many  a  page  I  trace. 
Tower  in  high  worth  which  foundest  well  thy  base ! 
Centre  of  honour,  perfect,  and  alone ! 
O  blushes !  on  fresh  snow  like  roses  thrown, 
Wherein  I  read  myself  and  mend  apace ; 
O  pleasures !  lifting  me  to  that  fair  face 
Brightest  of  all  on  which  the  sun  e*er  shone. 
Oh  I  if  so  far  its  sound  may  reach,  your  name 
On  my  fond  verse  shall  travel  West  and  East, 
From  southern  Nile  to  Thule's  utmost  bound. 
But  such  full  audience  since  I  may  not  claim. 
It  shall  be  heard  in  that  fair  land  at  least 
Which  Apennine  divides,  which  Alps  and  seas  surround. 

Maogbkqor. 

SONNET  CXV. 

Qaando  *l  voUr^  die  con  duo  $proni  ardenU, 

HBR  LOOKS  BOTH  OOXfORT  AITS  CHECK  HUL 

When,  with  two  ardent  spurs  and  a  hard  rein, 
Passion,  my  daily  life  who  rules  and  leads, 
From  time  to  time  the  usual  law  exceeds 
That  calm,  at  least  in  part,  my  spiiits  mgy  gain, 
It  findeth  her  who,  on  my  forehead  plain. 
The  dread  and  daring  of  my  deep  heart  reads. 
And  seeth  Love,  to  punish  its  misdeeds, 
Lighten  her  piercing  eyes  with  worse  disdain. 
Wherefore — as  one  who  fears  the  impending  blow 
Of  angry  Jove — it  back  in  haste  retires. 
For  great  fears  ever  master  great  desires ; 
But  the  cold  fire  and  shrinking  hopes  which  so 
Lodge  in  my  heart,  transparent  as  a  glass. 
O'er  her  sweet  face  at  times  make  gleams  of  grace  to  pass. 

Macorkgob. 
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SONNET  CXVI. 
Ncn  Tttin,  Po^  Varo^  A  mo,  Adigt  t  Tebro. 

Ha  XZT0L8  THS  LAV&BL  AHD  ITS  VAYOUJUTI  fTBBAM. 

Not  all  the  streams  that  water  the  bright  earth, 
Not  all  the  trees  to  which  its  breast  gives  birth, 
Can  cooling  drop  or  healing  balm  impart 
To  slack  the  fire  which  scorches  my  sad  heart, 
As  one  fair  brook  which  ever  weeps  with  me. 
Or,  which  I  praise  and  sing,  as  one  dear  tree. 
This  only  help  I  find  amid  Love's  strife ; 
yOierefore  it  me  behoves  to  live  my  life 
In  arms,  which  else  from  rae  too  rapid  goes. 
Thas  on  fresh  shore  the  lovely  laurel  grows ; 
Who  planted  it,  his  high  and  graceful  thought 
Tieath  its  sweet  shade,  to  Sorga's  murmurs,  wrote. 

Macoregob. 
[tmitatiok.] 

Nor  Ame,  nor  Mincius,  nor  stately  Tiber, 
Sebethus,  nor  the  flood  into  whose  streams 
He  fell  who  burnt  the  world  with  borrow*d  beams  ; 
Gold-rolling  Tagus,  Munda,  famous  Iber, 
Sorgue,  Rhone,  Loire,  Garron,  nor  proud-bank'd  Seine, 
Peneus,  Phasis,  Xanthus,  humble  Ladon, 
Nor  she  whose  nymphs  excel  her  who  loved  Adon, 
Fair  Tamesis,  nor  Ister  large,  nor  Rhine, 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  Hermus,  Gange, 
Pearly  Hydaspes,  serpent-like  Meander, — 
The  gulf  bereft  sweet  Hero  her  Leander — 
Nile,  that  far,  far  his  hidden  head,  doth  range, 
Have  ever  had  so  rare  a  cause  of  praise 
As  Ora,  where  this  northern  Phoenix  stays.        Drummono. 


BALLATA  VL 
IH  tempo  in  tempo  mi  eifa  mem  dmra. 

TBOUOB  8BM  BB  LIfiS  nVBBI,   BK  IS  niLL  VOT  OOmiTBD  ARD  THAN-* 
QUIL  AT  BXABT. 

From  time  to  time  more  clemency  for  me 
In  that  sweet  smile  and  angel  form  I  trace ; 
Seem  too  her  lovely  face 
And  lustrous  eyes  at  length  more  kind  to  be. 
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Yet,  if  thus  honoured,  wfaerefbrs  da  mj  sighs 

In  doubt  and  soirow  flow. 

Signs  that  too  truly  show 

My  anguish*d  desperate  life  to  common  eyes? 

Haply  if,  where  Jb»  is,  my  gliroee  I  beadf, 

This  harassed  heart  to  cheer»    ^ 

Methinks  that  Love  I  hear 

Pleading  my  cause,  and  see  him  sneeonr  lead. 

Not  therefore  at  an  end  the  strife  I  deem. 

Nor  in  sure  rest  my  heart  at  last  esteem ; 

For  Love  most  burns  within 

When  Hope  most  pricks  ns  on  the  way  to  win. 

Kao 

Fbom  time  to  time  less  cruelty  I  trace 
In  her  sweet  smile  said  form  dWinely  fiiir; 
Less  clouded  doHi  appear 
The  heaven  of  her  fine  eyes  and  lovely  face. 
What  then  at  last  avail  to  nw  those  sighs. 
Which  from  my  sorrows  flow,. 
And  in  my  semhlftoce  show 
The  life  of  angaiak  and  despair  I  lead? 
If  towards  her  perchatnse  I  bend  mine  eyea* 
Some  solace  to  bestow 
Upon  my  bosom*s  woe* 

Methinks  Love  takes  my  part,,  and  leads  me  aid : 
Yet  still  I  cannot  And  the  eoofliet  stagf *d, 
Nor  tranquil'  is  mj  heart  in  every  state : 
For,  ah !  my  passion^s  heat 
More  strongly  glawa  within  ae  my  fond  hapGk  ineriqaMu  .. 

SONNET  CXYIL 

Chefaif  alfaaf  ch^jpmui%  amrem  nuU  pacet 

DIALOOni  OF  9HB  flW  WITH  HIS  HSAXT. 

P.      What  actions  fire  thee,  and  what  musings  fill  ? 

Soul !  is  it  peace*  or  truce,  or  war  eteme? 
H.  Our  lot  I  know  not,  bui  aa  I  discern, 

Her  bright  eyes  favour  not  our  dierish'd  ill. 
P.  What  profit*  with  those  eyes  if  she  at  will 

Makes  us  in  summer  freeze,  in  winter  bum? 
H.  From  him,  not  her,  those  orbs  their  movement  leam. 
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P.   'What*8  he  to  us,  she  see*  it  tasA  is  n&l. 

H.  Sometimes,  though  mtrte  fbe  tODgne,  ibe  heart  kmenii 
Fondly,  and,  theirgb  the  hc6  be  eahn  and  bri^tt. 
Bleeds  inlj,  where  no  eje  beholifs  its  grief. 

JP.    Nathless  ^e  mind  not  thus  itflelf  contenflu. 
Breaking  the  stagnant  woes  whidx  there  tntite, 
For  miseiy  in  fine  hopes  finds  no  relief.     Macqbxoob. 

P.       What  act,  what  cbeam,  absorbs  thee,  O  mj  soul  ? 

Say,  must  we  peacse^  a  truce,  or  waHiMre  hail? 
JS*  Our  fate  I  know  not ;  but  her  eyes  aoreil  " 

The  grief  our  woe  doth  in  her  heart  enfol. 
P.   But  diat  is  vain,  soiee  by  h^  eyes'  contvrt 

With  nature  I  no  sympiUhy  inhale. 
H.  Tet  guiltless  she,  for  Love  doth  there  prevail. 
P.    No  balm  to  me,  since  she  will  not  condole. 
H.  When  man  is  mute,  how  oft  the  spirit  grieves. 

In  clamorous  woe !  how  oft  the  ^arkhng  eye 

Belies  the  inward  tear,  where  none  can  gase! 
P.  Yet  restless  stiU,  the  grief  the  mind  e<mceives 

Is  not  dispeird,  but  stagnant  seems  to  lie. 

The  wretched  hope  noly  though  hope  aid  might  nose* 

WouAexmn 


SONNET  CXVni. 

BS  U  IBD  BT  lOTS  Ta  HUSnT. 

No  wearied  mariner  to  port  e'er  fied 
From  the  dark  billow,  when  some  tempest's  nif^. 
As  from  tumultuous  gloomy  thoughts  I  fiy — 
Thoughts  by  the  force  of  goading  passion  ^!ed : 
Nor  wratibfid  glance  of  heaven  so  surely  sped 
Destruction  to  man's  sight,  as  does  that  eye 
Within  whose  bright  black  orb  Love's  Deity 
Sharpens  each  dart,  and  tips  with  gold  its  head.  , 
Enthroned  in  radiance  there  he  sits,  not  blind, 
Quiver'd,  and  naked,  or  by  shame  just  veil'd, 
A  live,  not  fabled  bov,  m&i  changeful  wing ; 
Thence  unto  me  he  lends  instraetion  kind,  ^ 

And  arts  of  verse  fi'om  meaner  bards  conceaEl*d,       / 
Thus  am  I  taught  whate'er  of  love  I  write  or  sing. '   Noir. 

L  2 
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Ne*eb  from  the  black  and  tempest -troubled  brine 
The  weary  mariner  fair  haven  sought. 
As  shelter  I  from  the  dark  restless  thought 
Whereto  hot  wishes  spur  me  and  incline : 
Nor  mortal  vision  ever  light  divine 
Dazzled,  as  mine,  in  their  rare  splendour  caught 
Those  matchless  orbs,  with  pride  and  passion  fraught. 
Where  Love  aye  haunts  his  darts  to  gild  and  fine. 
Him,  blind  no  more,  but  quiver'd,  there  I  view, 
Naked,  except  so  far  as  shame  conceals, 
A  winged  boy — no  fable— quick  and  true. 
What  few  perceive  he  thence  to  me  reveals ; 
So  read  I  clearly  in  her  eyes*  dear  light 
Whatever  of  love  I  speak,  whatever  I  write.        I^Iacgreoos. 


SONNET  CXIX. 

QuetUt  until  fara^  uncord*  Hgre  o  (f  orm. 

HS  PRATS  BKB  EITHER  TO  WBLOOXB  OR  DISMISS  HIM  AT  OVCB. 

FiEBCER  than  tiger,  savager  than  bear. 
In  human  guise  an  angel  foim  appears, 
Who  between  fear  and  hope,  from  smiles  to  tears 
So  tortures  me  that  doubt  becomes  despair. 
Ere  long  if  she  nor  welcomes  me,  nor  frees, 
But,  as  her  wont,  between  the  two  retains. 
By  the  sweet  poison  circling  through  my  veins, 
My  life,  O  Love !  will  soon  be  on  its  lees. 
No  longer  can  my  virtue,  worn  and  frail 
With  such  severe  vicissitudes,  contend, 
At  once  which  bum  and  freeze,  make  red  and  pale  : 
By  flight  it  hopes  at  length  its  grief  to  end. 
As  one  who,  hourly  failing,  feels  death  nigh : 
Powerless  he  is  indeed  who  cannot  even  die !    Macgreoob. 


SONNET  CXX. 
/te,  ealdi  Mfptri,  alfrtddo  core. 

BE  IMPLORES  MEROT  OR  DEATH. 

Go,  my  warm  sighs,  go  to  that  frozen  breast. 
Burst  the  firm  ice,  that  charity  denies ; 
And,  if  a  mortal  prayer  can  reach  the  skies. 
Let  death  or  pity  give  my  sorrows  rest ! 
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Go,  softest  thoughts !     Be  all  you  know  expressed 

Of  that  unnoticed  by  her  lovely  eyes, 

Though  fate  and  cruelty  against  m)s  rise, 

Krror  at  least  and  hope  shall  be  repressed. 

Tell  her,  though  fiilly  you  can  never  tell. 

That,  while  her  days  calm  and  serenely  flo^, 

In.  darkness  and  anxiety  I  dwell ; 

XjOyb  guides  your  flight,  my  thoughts  securely  go, 

Fortune  may  change,  and  all  may  yet  be  well ! 

If  my  sun*8  aspect  not  deceives  my  woe.  Charlemont. 

Oo,  burning  sighs,  to  her  cold  bosom  go, 
Its  circling  ice  which  hinders  pity  rend, 
And  if  to  mortal  prayer  Heaven  e'er  attend, 
L«et  death  or  mercy  flnish  soon  my  woe. 
Go  forth,  fond  thoughts,  and  to  our  lady  show 
The  love  to  which  her  bright  looks  never  bend. 
If  still  her  harshness,  or  my  star  offend, 
We  shall  at  least  our  hopeless  error  know. 
Go,  in  some  chosen  moment,  gently  say, 
Our  state  disquieted  and  dark  has  been, 
Even  as  hers  pacific  and  serene. 
Go,  safe  at  last,  for  Love  escorts  your  way  : 
From  my  sun's  face  if  right  the  skies  I  guess 
Well  may  my  cruel  fortune  now  be  less.  Macobeoob. 


SONNET  CXXI. 
Le  tUlle  e  *l  cido  e  gli  eUmenU  apron,  ^^ 

LAUBA*8  UVPAHALLKLKD  BIUITTT  AHD  VIRTUE. 

The  stars,  the  elements,  and  Heaven  have  made 
With  blended  powers  a  work  beyond  compare ; 
All  their  consenting  influence,  all  their  care. 
To  frame  one  perfect  creature  lent  their  aid. 
AVlience  Nature  views  her  loveliness  displayed 
With  8un>like  radiance  sublimely  fair ; 
Nor  mortal  eye  can  the  pure  splendour  bear  : 
Love,  sweetness,  in  unmeasured  grace  array'd. 
The  veiy  air  illumed  by  her  sweet  beams 
Breathes  purest  excellence ;  and  such  delight. 
That  all  expression  far  beneath  it  gleams. 
No  base  desire  lives  in  that  heavenly  light. 
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And,  for  against  their  torture  fails  my  strength. 
That  I  am  doomed  my  life  to  lose  at  length : 
But  Love  so  dazzles  and  deludes  me  still, 
My  heart  their  pain  and  not  my  loss  laments. 
And  blind,  to  its  own  death  my  soul  consents. 

■'  Macgcjeoob. 

SESTINA  V. 
AUa  dcioe  ombra  de  le  belle  frondi,  l 

nS  TELLS  THB  8T0BT   OF  HIS  LOTS,    BESOLYnrG  HBXCSFOBTH   TO   DIIVOTB 

HIMSELF  TO  QOD.  I 

Benkath  the  pleasant  shade  of  beauteous  leaves 
I  rao  for  shelter  from  a  cruel  light, 
E'en  here  below  that  burnt  me  from  high  heaven. 
When  the  last  snow  had  ceased  upon  the  hills,  I 

And  amorous  airs  renewed  the  sweet  spring  time, 
And  on  the  upland  flourish'd  herbs  and  boughs.  < 

Ne'er  did  the  world  behold  such  graceful  boughs,  [ 

Nor  ever  wind  rustled  so  verdant  leaves,  i 

As  were  by  me  beheld  in  that  young  time  :  I 
So  that,  though  fearful  of  the  ardent  light, 

I  sought  not  refuge  ^m  the  shadowing  hills,  ( 

But  of  the  plant  accepted  most  in  heaven.  i 

A  laurel  then  protected  from  that  heaven  :  | 

Whence,  oft  enamoured  with  its  lovely  boughs,  i 

A  roamer  I  have  been  through  woods,  o'er  hills,  i 

But  never  found  I  other  trunk,  nor  leaves  , 

Like  these,  so  honoured  with  supernal  light. 
Which  changed  not  qualities  with  changing  time. 

Wherefore  each  hour  mora  firm,  from  time  to  time 

Following  where  I  heard  rov  call  from  heaven. 

And  guided  ever  by  a  soft  clear  light, 

I  tum'd,  devoted  still,  to  those  first  boughs. 

Or  when  on  earth  are  6catter*d  the  sere  leaves,  , 

Or  when  the  sun  restored  makes  green  the  hills. 

The  woudsv  the  rocks,  the  field^i,  the  floods,  and  hilli*, 

All  that  is  made,  are  cor«i.(uer'd.  changed  by  uoie  I 

And  theretore  ask  1  pardon  of  thoi^e  leaved, 

If.  after  many  vears,  revolving  beuven 

Sway*d  me  to  dee  from  diose  entanghng  bougns. 

When  I  begun  to  see  its  better  light. 
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So  dear  to  me  at  first  was  the  sweet  light, 
That  willingly  I  passed  o*er  difficult  hills, 
But  to  be  nearer  those  beloved  boughs ; 
Now  shortening  life,  the  apt  place  and  full  time 
Show  me  another  path  to  mount  to  heaven, 
And  to  make  fruit  not  merely  flowers  and  leaves. 

Other  love,  other  leaves,  and  other  light, 

Other  ascent  to  heaven  by  other  hills 

I  seek — in  sooth  'tis  time — and  other  boughs.  Mag^reooh. 


II 


\\. 


SONNET  CXI. 
QiumtT  to  «^  odo  parlor  ti  doleemmte, 

to  ova  WHO  8P0KI  TO  HIM  OF  LAUBA. 

Whenk*eb  you  speak  of  her  in  that  soft  tone         _ 
Which  Love  himself  his  votaries  surely  taught,         ^J  ^ 

My  ardent  passion  to  such  fire  is  wrought,  ^/  ^ 

That  e*en  the  dead  reviving  warmth  might  own :  J 
Where'er  to  me  she,  dear  or  kind,  was  known 
There  the  bright  lady  is  to  mind  now  brought. 
In  the  same  bearing  which,  to  waken  thought, 
Needed  ^o  sound  but  of  my  sighs  alone. 
Half-tum'd  I  see  her  looking,  on  the  breeze 
Her  light  hair  flung;  so  true  her  memories  roll 
On  my  fond  heart  of  which  she  keeps  the  keys ; 
£ut  the  surpggs^ng  bliss  which  floods  my  soul^ 
So  checks  my  tongue,  to  tell  how,  queen-like,  there,  j^. 
She  sits  as  on  her  throne,  I  never  dare.  MacoiAoor^ 


SONNET  CXII. 
Ni  coA  hello  il  aol  giammai  letfoni. 

THB  CHASMS  OF  LAtTBA  WITBK  flHB  FD18T  MET  HIS  8I0HT. 

Ne^er  can  the  sun  such  radiance  soft  display. 
Piercing  some  cloud  that  would  its  light  impair ; 
Ne*er  tinged  some  showery  arch  the  humid  air. 
With  variegated  lustre  half  so  gay, 
As  when,  sweet-smiling  my  fond  heart  away. 
All-beauteous  shone  my  captivating  fair ; 
For  chiums  what  mortal  can  with  her  compare !     / 
But  truth,  impartial  truth !  much  more  might  sa/ 
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I  saw  young  Cupid,  saw  his  laughing  eyas 
With  such  bewitching,  amVous  sweetness  roll. 
That  every  human  glance  I  since  demise. 
Believe,  dear  iiiend !  I  saw  the  wanton  boy ; 
Bent  was  his  bow  to  wound  my  tender  soiA ; 
Yet,  ah !  once  more  I'd  view  the  dangerous  joy. 

Asox.  1777. 

Sun  never  rose  so  beautiful  and  br^t 
When  skies  above  most  clear  and  cloudless  abow'd, 
Nor.  after  rain,  the  bow  of  heaven  e'er  glow'd 
With  tints  so  varied,  delicate,  and  light. 
As  in  rare  beauty  flashed  upcm  my  sight. 
The  day  I  first  took  up  this  amorous  Load, 
That  face  whose  fellow  ne  er  on  earth  abode- 
Even  my  praise  to  paint  it  seems  a  slight ! 
Then  saw  I  Love,  who  did  her  fine  eyes  bend 
So  sweetly,  every  other  face  obscure 
Has  from  that  hour  till  now  appeared  to  me. 
The  boy-god  and  his  bow,  I  saw  them,  friend. 
From  whom  life  since  has  never  been  secure. 
Whom  still  I  madly  yearn  again  to  see.  Macoeegob. 


BONNET  CXIII. 

Powimi ove*lBol oceide ijlori  e F  erlo. 
BI8  nnrcrciBLB  ooitstakot. 

Plaigs  me  where  herb  and  flower  the  sun  has  dried. 
Or  where  numb  winter's  grasp  holds  sterner  sway : 
Place  me  where  Phcebus  -sheds  a  temperate  ray. 
Where  first  he  glows,  where  rests  at  eventide. 
Place  me  in  lowly  state,  in  power  and  pride. 
Where  lour  the  diies,  or  where  bluid  zephyrs  play : 
Place  me  where  blind  night  rules,  or  lengthened  day. 
In  age  mature,  or  in  youth's  boiling  tide : 
Place  me  in  heaven,  or  in  the  abyss  profound, 
On  lofty  height,  or  in  low  vale  obscure, 
A  spirit  freed,  or  to  the  body  bound ; 
Bank'd  with  the  great,  or  all  unknown  to  fame, 
I  stUl  the  same  will  be !  the  same  endure ! 
And  my  trilustral  sighs  still  breathe  the  same !         Dachx. 
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Place  me  where  Phodbas  burns  each  herb,  each  floirer ; 
Or  where  cold  anow6»  and  frost  overcome  his  rays : 
Place  me  where  rolls  his  car  with  temperate  blaze ; 
In  climes  that  feel  not,  or  that  feel  his  power. 
Place  me  where  foitune  may  look  bright*  or  loor ; 
Mid  muriiy  ajis,  or  where  soft  oephyr  plays : 
Place  me  in  night,  in  kmg  or  ahort^ied  daj8. 
Where  age  makes  sad,  or  youth  gilds  evVy  hpnr : 
Place  me  on  mountains  high,  in  vallies  drear. 
In  heaven,  on  earth,  in  depths  unknown  to-day ; 
Whether  life  fosters  still,  or  flies  this  clay: 
Place  me  where  £une  is  distant,  where  she*6  near : 
Still  will  I  loTC ;  nor  shall  those  sighs  yet  cease. 
Which  thrice  five  years  have  robbed  this  breast  of  peace* 

Ako«.  177T. 

Place  me  where  an^  Titan  bums  the  Moor, 
And  thirsty  Afric  fieiy  monsten  brings. 
Or  where  the  new-bom  phoenix  spreads  her  wings. 
And  troops  of  wondVing  birds  her  flight  adore : 
Place  me  by  Gange,  or  Ind's  empampar'd  shore, 
Where  smiling  b^vena  on  earth  cause  douUe  q^ringi : 
Place  me  where  Neptune's  quire  of  Syrens  sings, 
Or  where,  made  hoarse  through  cold,  be  leaves  to  roar : 
Me  place  where  Fortune  doth  her  daidings  crown, 
A  wonder  or  a  apa^rk  in  £nvj*s  eye. 
Or  late  outrageous  fiites  upon  me  frown* 
And  pity  wuSng,  see  disaster*d  me. 
Affection's  print  my  mind  so  deep  doth  proye* 
I  may  forget  myself,  but  not  my  love.  DBumcoiO). 


SONNET  CXiy. 
0  d*  ard€Hte  virtuU  crtuUa  e  eaUa, 

HS  OIUBBATBS  LAV&A^  BBAUTT  AlB  VIlirXB. 

0  mind,  byjardent  virtue  graced  and  wann*d. 
To  whom  my  pen  so  oft  pours  forth  mj  heart ; 
Mansion  of  noble  probity,  who  art 
A  tower  of  strength  'gainst  all  assanlt  full  arm*d. 
0  rose  effulgent,  in  whose  foldings,  chanii'd. 
We  view  wi^  fresh  carnation  snow  take  part  J 
0  pleasure  whence  my  wing'd  ideas  start 
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To  that  blessed  vision  which  no  eye,  unhann*d, 

Created,  may  approach — thy  name,  if  rhyme 

Gould  bear  to  Bactra  and  to  Thule^s  coast, 

Nile,  Tanais,  and  Calpe  should  resound. 

And  dread  Olympus. — But  a  narrower  bound 

Confines  my  flight :  and  thee,  our  native  clime 

Between  the  Alps  and  Apennine  must  boast.    Capel  Lofft. 

With  glowing  virtue  graced,  of  warm  heart  known. 
Sweet  Spirit !  for  whom  so  many  a  page  I  trace. 
Tower  in  high  worth  which  foundest  well  thy  base ! 
Centre  of  honour,  perfect,  and  alone ! 
O  blushes !  on  fresh  snow  like  roses  thrown, 
Wherein  I  read  myself  and  mend  apace ; 
O  pleasures !  lifting  me  to  that  fair  face 
Brightest  of  all  on  which  the  sun  e*er  shone. 
Oh !  if  so  far  its  sound  may  reach,  your  name 
On  my  fond  verse  shall  travel  West  and  East, 
From  southern  Nile  to  Thule's  utmost  bound. 
But  such  full  audience  since  I  may  not  claim. 
It  shall  be  heard  in  that  fair  land  at  least 
Which  Apennine  divides,  which  Alps  and  seas  surround. 

MACCaKOOR. 

SONNET  CXV. 
Qaando  */  voUr,  ehe  eon  duo  tproni  ardefUi. 

HKK  LOOKS  BOTH  GOXTOaT  AHD  OHIOK  HUL 

When,  with  two  ardent  spurs  and  a  hard  rein. 
Passion,  my  daily  life  who  rules  and  leads, 
From  time  to  time  the  usual  law  exceeds 
That  calm,  at  least  in  part,  my  spirits  m^y  gain, 
It  findeth  her  who,  on  my  forehead  plain, 
The  dread  and  daring  of  my  deep  heart  reads. 
And  seeth  Love,  to  punish  its  misdeeds, 
Lighten  her  piercing  eyes  with  worse  disdain. 
Wherefoi-e — as  one  who  fears  the  impending  blow 
Of  angry  Jove — it  back  in  haste  retires. 
For  great  fears  ever  master  great  desires ; 
But  the  cold  fire  and  shrinking  hopes  which  so 
Lodge  in  m}'  heart,  transparent  as  a  glass, 
0*er  her  sweet  face  at  times  make  gleams  of  grace  to  pass. 

Macorkgob. 
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SONNET  CXVI. 

Non  Ttiin^  Po^  Varo^  Amo,  Adige  e  Tdnv, 

BB  BXTOLB  THl  LAUBBL  AJTD  ITS  FAYOUUn  8TSXAM. 

Not  all  the  streams  that  water  the  bright  earth, 
Not  all  the  trees  to  which  its  breast  gives  birth, 
Can  cooling  drop  or  healing  balm  impart 
To  slack  the  fire  which  scorches  my  sad  heart, 
As  one  fair  brook  which  ever  weeps  with  me, 
Or,  which  I  praise  and  sing,  as  one  dear  tree. 
This  only  help  I  find  amid  Lovers  strife ; 
l^erefore  it  me  behoves  to  live  my  life 
In  arms,  which  else  from  me  too  rapid  goes. 
Thus  on  fresh  shore  the  lovely  laurel  grows ; 
Who  planted  it,  his  high  and  graceful  thought 
'Meath  its  sweet  shade,  to  Sorga*B  murmurs,  wrote. 

Macqregob. 

[nOTATIOK.] 

Nob  Ame,  nor  Mincius,  nor  stately  Tiber, 
Sebethus,  nor  the  flood  into  whose  streams 
He  fell  who  burnt  the  world  with  borrowed  beams  ; 
Gold-rolling  Tagus,  Munda,  famous  Iber, 
Sorgue,  Rhone,  Loire,  Garron,  nor  proud-bank'd  Seine, 
Peneus,  Phasis,  Xanthus,  humble  Ladon, 
Nor  she  whose  nymphs  excel  her  who  loved  Aden, 
Fair  Tamesis,  nor  Ister  large,  nor  Rhine, 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  Hermus,  Gauge, 
Pearly  Hydaspes,  serpent-like  Meander, — 
The  gulf  bereft  sweet  Hero  her  Leander — 
Nile,  that  far,  far  his  hidden  head^doth  range. 
Have  ever  had  so  rare  a  cause  of  praise 
As  Ora,  where  this  northern  Phceniz  stays.        Dhummond. 


BALLATA  VI. 
Di  tempo  in  itwipo  mi  nfa  men  dmra, 

TBOUOB  flHB  BB  LB88  SBVBBB,   RB  18  BTILL  BOX  COBYBMTBU  AJU>  TRAS- 
QUIL  AT  HBABV. 

Fbom  time  to  time  more  clemency  for  me 
In  that  sweet  smile  and  angel  form  I  trace ; 
Seem  too  her  lovely  face 
And  lustrous  eyes  at  length  more  kind  to  be. 
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Yet,  if  thus  honoured,  wfaerefara  do  mj  sighs 

In  doubt  and  sosrow  flow. 

Signs  that  too  truly  show 

My  aDgaish*d  desperate  l^e  to  common  eves? 

Haply  if,  where  Jba-  is,  my  glance  I  be»i, 

This  harassed  heart  to  cheer, 

Methinks  that  Love  I  hear 

Pleading  my  cause,  and  see  him  snceoiBr  lend. 

Not  therefore  at  an  end  the  strife  I  deem. 

Nor  in  sure  rest  my  faeait  Kt  last  esteem ; 

For  Love  most  bums  within 

When  Hope  most  pricks  vs  on  the  wn^  to  win. 

SAC 

Fbom  time  to  time  less  enidty  I  trace 
In  her  sweet  smile  and  form  dWinely  fair; 
Less  clouded  doHi  appear 
The  heaven  of  her  fine  eyes  and  lovely  face. 
What  then  at  last  avail  to  me  those  sighs. 
Which  from  my  sorxows  flow,. 
And  in  my  semblenoe  show 
The  life  of  angnisb  and  despais  I  lead? 
If  towards  her  perchance  I  hend  mine  egpc8» 
8ome  solace  to  bestow 
Upon  my  bo3om*s  woe, 

Methinks  Love  takes  my  part,,  and  lettde  me  aid : 
Yet  still  I  cannot  find  the  conflict  stey*d. 
Nor  tranquil'  is  my  heart  in  emy  slate : 
For,  ah !  my  passion*s  heat 
More  strongly  glawa  within  as-  my  fond  hopen^  inerqeML.   .. 

SONNET  CXVIL 
Ckefaif  almat  <Mpmm%  awremmaipacet 
pULoaui  or  vm  roes  with  his  bxakt. 
P.      What  actions  fire  thee,  and  what  musings  fill  ? 

Soul  I  is  it  peace*  or  trace,  or  war  eteme? 
H.  Our  lot  I  know  not»  but,  as  I  discern. 

Her  bright  eyes  favour  not  our  cherish'd  ill. 
P.  What  profit*  with  those  eyes  if  she  at  will 

Makes  us  in  summer  freeze,  in  winter  bum? 
H,  From  him,  not  her,  those  orbs  their  movement  leam. 
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P.   What*8  he  to  us,  she  seeir  it  and  is  8t3I. 

H.  Sometimes,  though  mtrte  ttie  tongne,  fbB  heart  kmenU 
Fondly,  and,  thra^  Ae  llMfd  be  eahtt  and  brig^ 
Bleeds  inly,  where  no  eye  beholds  i(»  grief. 

P.    Nathless  me  mind  not  thus  itaeH  eontenCfei, 
Breaking  the  stagnant  woes  whidhr  there  tzmte, 
For  miseary  in  ihie  hopes  finds  no  relief.     HAceitsoOB. 

P.        What  act,  what  daream,  absorbs  thee,  O  my  soul? 

Say,  must  we  peace,  a  truae,  or  wartee  hail? 
H.  Our  fate  I  know  not ;  but  her  eyes  ttoveil  ' 

The  grief  our  woe  doth  in  her  heart  enrol. 
P.   But  &at  is  vain,  siiiee  by  her  eyes*  coutrri 

With  natm'e  I  no  sympathy  inhale. 
IT.  Yet  guiltless  she,  for  Love  doth  there  prevail. 
P.    No  bahn  to  me,  since  she  will  not  condole. 
H.  When  man  is  mute,  how  oft  the  spirit  grieves. 

In  clamorous  woe !  how  oft  the  sparklmg  eye 

Belies  the  inward  tear,  where  none  can  gaze ! 
P.   Tet  restless  still,  the  griof  the  mind  etmceives 

Is  not  dispeird,  but  stagpant  seems  to  lie« 

The  wretched  hope  nol»  though  hK^  aid  might  raise. 

WOLUURKMI. 


SOUNET  C3CVni. 
Nun  iP  akra  g  teayttftw  iiAi  laiiita 
Bs  n  UD  BT  Mfn  TO  Busnr, 
No  wearied  mariner  to  port  e'er  fied 
From  the  dark  billow,  when  some  tempest's  nq^. 
As  from  tumultuous  gloomy  thouf^ts  1  % — 
Thoughts  by  the  force  of  goading  passion  bred : 
Nor  wrathftd  glance  of  heaven  so  surely  sped 
Destruction  to  man's  sight,  as  does  that  eye 
Within  whose  bright  blade  orb  Love's  Deity 
Sharpens  each  dart,  and  tips  with  gold  its  head.  , 
£nthit>ned  in  radiance  there  he  sits,  not  blind, 
Quiver'd,  and  naked,  or  by  shame  just  veii'd, 
A  live,  not  fabled  bov,  with  changeful  wing ; 
Thence  unto  me  he  fends  instniction  kind. 
And  arts  of  verse  from  meaner  bards  oonoesl*d,       ) 
Thus  am  I  taught  whate'er  of  love  I  write  or  sing. '   Noir. 
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And,  for  against  their  torture  fails  my  strength. 
That  I  am  doomed  my  life  to  lose  at  length : 
But  Love  so  dazzles  and  deludes  me  still. 
My  heart  their  pain  and  not  my  loss  laments, 
And  hlind,  to  its  own  death  my  soul  consents. 

Macqcegoik. 

SESTINA  V. 
AUa  dolce  ojnbra  de  le  hellefrondi, 

ni  TILLS  THK  STOBT  OF  BIS  LOYB,    BSSOLYnrO  HEMCKFORTQ  TO  DLY071E 
HIK8BLF  TO  QOD. 

Bbmkath  the  pleasant  shade  of  beauteous  leaves 
I  ran  for  shelter  from  a  cruel  light, 
E'en  here  below  that  burnt  me  from  high  heaven. 
When  the  last  snow  had  ceased  upon  the  hills. 
And  amorous  airs  renewed  the  sweet  spring  time. 
And  on  the  upland  flourish'd  herbs  and  boughs. 

Ne'er  did  the  world  behold  such  graceful  boughs, 
Nor  ever  wind  rustled  so  verdant  leaves. 
As  were  by  me  beheld  in  that  young  time  : 
So  that,  though  fearful  of  the  ardent  light, 
I  sought  not  refuge  from  the  shadowing  hills, 
But  of  the  plant  accepted  most  in  heaven. 

A  laurel  then  protected  from  that  heaven  : 
Whence,  oft  enamoured  with  its  lovely  boughs, 
A  roamer  I  have  been  through  woods,  o*er  hills, 
But  never  found  I  other  trunk,  nor  leaves 
Like  these,  so  honoured  with  supernal  light. 
Which  changed  not  qualities  with  changing  time. 

Wherefore  each  hour  more. firm,  from  time  to  lime 
Following  where  I  heard  my  call  from  heaven. 
And  guided  ever  by  a  soft  clear  light, 
I  tum'd,  devoted  still,  to  those  fii^st  boughs. 
Or  when  on  earth  are  scattered  the  sere  leaves. 
Or  when  the  sun  restored  makes  green  the  hills. 

The  wcruds-.  the  rocks,  the  fielda,  the  floods,  and  hiIL«, 

All  that  is  made,  are  cor^i^uer'd.  changed  by  ume 

And  therefore  ask  1  pardon  of  tho^^e  leaved. 

If.  after  many  vears,  revolving  neaven 

Sway'd  me  to  dee  from  diose  entanghng  boughs. 

When  I  begun  to  see  its  better  light. 
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So  dear  to  me  at  first  was  the  sweet  light. 
That  willingly  I  passed  o'er  difficult  hills. 
But  to  be  nearer  those  beloved  boughs ; 
Now  shortening  life,  the  apt  place  and  full  time 
Show  me  another  path  to  mount  to  heaven. 
And  to  make  fruit  not  merely  flowers  and  leaves. 

Other  love,  other  leaves,  and  other  light, 

Other  ascent  to  heaven  by  other  hills 

I  seek — in  sooth  'tis  time — and  other  boughs.  Mag^rbqoti. 

"'^J^  SONNET  CXI.     ill  I  ^  ^ 

/'  QtuMntT  to  1^  odo  jMrlar  H  doleememe,         ' 

VO  on  WHO  8P0KI  TO  HIM  OF  LAUBA. 

Whekk*eb  you  speak  of  her  in  that  soft  tone 
Which  Love  himself  his  votaries  surely  taught. 
My  ardent  passion  to  such  fire  is  wrought,  ^/  ^ 

That  e*en  the  dead  reviving  warmth  might  own :  J 
Where*er  to  me  she,  dear  or  kind,  was  known 
There  the  bright  lady  is  to  mind  now  brought. 
In  the  same  bearing  which,  to  waken  thought, 
Needed  ^o  sound  but  of  my  sighs  alone. 
Half-tum*d  I  see  her  looking,  on  the  breeze 
Her  light  ludr  flung;  so  true  her  memories  roll 
On  my  fond  heart  of  which  she  keeps  the  ke3r8 ; 
But  the  snrpggs^g  bliss  which  floods  my  sotd. 
So  checks  my  tongue,  to  tell  how,  queen-like,  there,  J^. 
She  sits  as  on  her  throne,  I  never  dare.  MacoiAoor, 


I 


SONNET  CXU. 
Ni  coti  bello  il  sol  ffiammai  leftani* 

THS  CHASMS  OV  LAtTBA  WHEIf  SHX  YtKSt  MET  BIS  SIOHT. 

Ne*ek  can  the  sun  such  radiance  soft  display. 
Piercing  some  cloud  that  would  its  light  impair ; 
Ne'er  tinged  some  showery  arch  the  humid  air, 
With  variegated  lustre  half  so  gay. 
As  when,  sweet-smiling  my  fond  heart  away. 
All-beauteous  shone  my  captivating  fair; 
For  charms  what  moital  can  with  her  compare !     / 
But  truth,  impartial  truth !  much  more  might  sa^. 
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I  saw  young  Cupid,  saw  his  laughing  eyes 
With  such  bewitching,  amVous  sweetness  roll. 
That  every  human  glance  I  since  despise. 
Believe,  dear  iiiend !  I  saw  the  wanton  boy ; 
Bent  was  his  bow  to  wound  my  tender  soiA ; 
Yet,  ah !  once  more  I'd  view  the  dangerous  joy. 

Anox.  1777. 

Sxm  never  rose  so  beaufiful  and  br^t 
When  skies  above  most  clear  and  cloudless  showed. 
Nor,  after  rain,  the  bow  of  heaven  e'er  glow'd 
With  tints  so  varied,  delicate,  and  light, 
As  in  rare  beauty  flashed  upon  my  sight. 
The  day  I  first  to<^  up  this  am'rous  Load, 
That  face  whose  lellow  ne  er  on  earth  abode- 
Even  my  pnuse  to  paint  it  seems  a  slight ! 
Then  saw  I  Love,  who  did  her  fine  eyes  bend 
So  sweetly,  every  other  face  obscure 
Has  firom  that  hour  till  now  appeared  to  me. 
The  boy-god  and  his  bow,  I  saw  them,  fjiend, 
From  whom  life  since  has  never  been  secure, 
Whom  still  I  xnadly  yearn  again  to  see.  Macobboob. 


BONNET  CXIII. 

Pommi  ove*ltol oceidt  ijlori ef  ahu. 

HIS  nVINCIBU  00V8TAK0T. 

PiAGS  me  where  herb  and  fiower  the  sun  has  dried. 
Or  where  numb  winter's  grasp  holds  sterner  sway : 
Place  me  where  Phcebus  «heds  a  temperate  ray, 
Where  first  he  glows,  where  rests  at  eventide. 
Place  me  in  lowly  state,  in  power  and  pride, 
Where  lour  the  skies,  or  where  bland  zephyrs  play : 
Place  me  where  blind  night  rules,  or  lengthened  day. 
In  age  mature,  or  in  youth's  boiling  tide : 
Place  me  in  heaven,  or  in  the  abyss  profound, 
On  lofty  height,  or  in  low  vale  obscure, 
A  spirit  freed,  or  to  the  body  bound ; 
Bank*d  with  the  great,  or  all  unknown  to  fame, 
I  stUl  the  same  will  be !  the  same  endure ! 
And  my  trilustral  sighs  still  breathe  the  same !         DAcns. 
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Placb  me  where  Phodbas  burns  each  herb,  each  Boirer ; 
Or  where  cold  anowB,  and  frost  o'eroome  his  rays : 
Pkce  me  where  rolls  his  car  with  temp'xato  blsize ; 
In  climes  that  feel  not,  or  that  feel  his  power. 
Place  me  where  foitune  may  look  bright,  or  loor ; 
Mid  mm-ky  sirs,  or  where  soft  oephyr  plays : 
Place  me  in  night,  in  kmg  or  ahort4iml  dm, 
Where  age  makes  sad,  or  youth  gilds  ev'ry  hoar : 
Place  me  on  momitains  high,  in  vallles  drear, 
In  heaven,  on  earth,  in  depths  imknown  to-day ; 
Whether  life  fosters  still,  or  flies  this  clay: 
Place  me  where  £une  is  distant,  where  Bhe*6  near : 
Still  will  I  love ;  nor  shall  those  sighs  yet  cease. 
Which  thrice  five  years  have  robb'd  this  breast  of  peace. 

Anon.  1777. 

Place  me  where  an^  Titan  bums  the  Moor, 
And  thirsty  AMc  fieiy  monsters  brings. 
Or  where  the  new-bom  phoenix  spreads  her  wings. 
And  troops  of  wondbring  birds  her  flight  adore : 
Place  me  by  Gange,  or  Ind's  empamper*d  shore. 
Where  smiling  havens  on  earth  cause  doulde  q^ringi : 
Place  me  where  Neptmie's  quire  of  Syrens  sings, 
Or  where,  made  hoarse  through  cold,  he  leaves  to  roar : 
Me  place  where  Fortune  doth  her  darl'mgs  crown, 
A  wonder  or  a  apoLvk  in  En?y*s  eye, 
Or  late  outrageous  fieUes  upon  me  frown« 
And  pity  wailing,  see  disaster'd  me, 
Aflection's  print  my  mind  so  deep  doth  prove, 
I  may  forget  myself,  but  not  my  love.  DuxmuoKD. 


SONNET  CXiy. 

0  cT  ardefUe  virtute  onuUa  e  eaUa, 

HI  0MLMKAT18  LA.UJU*fl  BSAUTT  AlB  VmOB. 

O  mind,  byjardent  vbrtue  graced  and  waim*d. 
To  whom  my  pen  so  oft  pours  forth  my  heart; 
Mansion  of  noble  probity,  who  art 
A  tower  of  strength  'gainst  all  assault  fiill  arm*d. 
O  rose  effulgent,  in  whose  foldings,  charm'd. 
We  view  with  fresh  carnation  snow  take  part  J 
O  pleasure  whence  my  wing'd  ideas  start 
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To  that  bless*d  vision  which  no  eye,  unhann*d. 

Created,  may  approach — thy  name,  if  rhyme 

Gould  bear  to  Bactra  and  to  Thule's  coast, 

Nile,  Tanaj's,  and  Calpe  should  resound. 

And  dread  Olympus. — But  a  narrower  bound 

Confines  my  flight :  and  thee,  our  native  clime 

Between  the  Alps  and  Apennine  must  boast    Capsl  Lofft. 

With  glowing  virtue  graced,  of  warm  heart  known. 
Sweet  Spirit !  for  whom  so  many  a  page  I  trace, 
Tower  in  high  worth  which  foundest  well  thy  base ! 
Centre  of  honour,  perfect,  and  alone ! 
O  blushes !  on  fresh  snow  like  roses  thrown, 
Wherein  I  read  myself  and  mend  apace ; 
O  pleasures !  lifting  me  to  that  fair  face 
Brightest  of  all  on  which  the  sun  e*er  shone. 
Oh !  if  so  far  its  sound  may  reach,  your  name 
On  my  fond  verse  shall  travel  West  and  East, 
From  southern  Nile  to  Thule's  utmost  bound. 
But  such  full  audience  since  I  may  not  claim. 
It  shall  be  heard  in  that  fair  land  at  least 
Which  Apennine  divides,  which  Alps  and  seas  surround. 

Maggbkqoil 

SONNET  CXV. 

QuaiKio  */  w^f  che  eon  duo  §prom  ardenU. 

HXa  L00K8  BOTH  OOXTOaT  AKD  OHKCK  HUL 

When,  with  two  ardent  spurs  and  a  hard  rein, 

Passion,  my  daily  life  who  rules  and  leads, 

From  time  to  time  the  usual  law  exceeds 

That  calm,  at  least  in  part,  my  spiiits  mgy  gain. 

It  findeth  her  who,  on  my  forehead  plain, 

The  dread  and  daring  of  my  deep  heart  reads. 

And  seeth  Love,  to  punish  its  misdeeds. 

Lighten  her  piercing  eyes  with  worse  disdain. 

Wherefoi-e — as  one  who  fears  the  impending  blow 

Of  angry  Jove — it  back  in  haste  retires, 

For  great  fears  ever  master  great  desires ; 

But  the  cold  fire  and  shrinking  hopes  which  so 

Lodge  in  my  heart,  transparent  as  a  glass, 

0*er  her  sweet  face  at  times  make  gleams  of  grace  to  pass. 

MACOBKGOa. 
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SONNET  CXVI. 
Nun  Tmnj  Po^  Varo^  Amo,  Adigt  t  Tdro. 

BB  BXTOLB  THl  LAUKKL  AJTD  ITS  FAYOUUn  8TSXA1I. 

Not  all  the  streams  that  water  the  bright  earth, 
Not  all  the  trees  to  which  its  breast  gives  birth, 
Can  cooling  drop  or  healing  balm  impart 
To  slack  the  fire  which  scorches  my  sad  heart, 
As  one  fair  brook  which  ever  weeps  with  me, 
Or,  which  I  praise  and  sing,  as  one  dear  tree. 
This  only  help  I  find  amid  Love's  strife ; 
Wherefore  it  me  behoves  to  live  my  life 
In  arms,  which  else  from  me  too  rapid  goes. 
Thus  on  fresh  shore  the  lovely  laurel  grows ; 
Who  planted  it,  his  high  and  graceful  thought 
'Neath  its  sweet  shade,  to  Sorga*s  murmurs,  wrote. 

Macgreoob. 

[nOTATIOK.] 

Nob  Ame,  nor  Mincius,  nor  stately  Tiber, 
Sebethus.  nor  the  flood  into  whose  streams 
He  fell  who  burnt  the  world  with  borrowed  beams  ; 
Gold-rolling  Tagus,  Munda,  famous  Iber, 
Sorgue,  Rhone,  Loire,  Garron,  nor  proud-bank'd  Seine, 
Peneus,  Phasis,  Xanthus,  humble  Ladon, 
Nor  she  whose  nymphs  excel  her  who  loved  Aden, 
Fair  Tamesis,  nor  Ister  large,  nor  Rhine, 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  Hermus,  Gauge, 
Pearly  Hydaspes,  serpent-like  Meander, — 
The  gulf  bereft  sweet  Hero  her  Leander — 
Nile,  that  far,  far  his  hidden  head,doth  range. 
Have  ever  had  so  rare  a  cause  of  praise 
As  Ora,  where  this  northern  Phoenix  stays.        Dhummono. 


BALLATA  VI. 
Di  tempo  in  tempo  mi  dfa  men  dmra, 

TBOUOB  flHB  BB  LI88  SBVBBB,   HX  18  STILL  BOX  OOBTBBTBD  AHD  TRAS- 
QUIL  AT  BBABV. 

Fbom  lime  to  time  more  clemency  for  me 
In  that  sweet  smile  and  angel  form  I  trace; 
Seem  too  her  lovely  face 
And  lustrous  eyes  at  length  mora  kind  to  be. 

I. 
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Yet,  if  thus  honoured,  wfaerefara  do  mj  sighs 

In  douht  and  socrow  flow. 

Signs  that  too  truly  show 

My  aDguish*d  desperate  13e  to  common  eves? 

Haply  if,  where  fllie*  is,  my  gtunee  I  beBNl, 

This  harassed  heart  to  cheer» 

Methinks  that  Love  I  hear 

Pleading  my  cause,  and  see  him  soceoar  lend. 

Not  therefore  at  an  end  the  strife  I  deem, 

Nor  in  sure  rest  my  faeait  ct  last  esteem ; 

For  Love  most  hums  within 

When  Hope  most  pricks  us  an  the  way  to  win. 

Ma< 
From  time  to  time  less  enidty  I  trace 
In  her  sweet  smile  and  form  divinely  fair; 
Less  clouded  doHi  appear 
The  heaven  of  her  fine  eyes  and  lovely  face. 
What  then  at  last  avail  to  dm  those  sighs, 
Which  from  my  soreows  flow». 
And  in  my  semblaiiGe  i^ow 
The  life  of  angaisb  and  despais  I  lead? 
If  towards  her  perchance  I  hend  mine  eg^cs. 
Some  solace  to  hestow 
Upon  my  ho3om*s  woe, 

Methinks  Love  takes  my  part,  and  lettds  ne  aid : 
Yet  still  I  cannot  find  the  eooflict  stayed. 
Nor  tranquil'  is  mj  heart  in  •iPery  slate : 
For,  ah !  my  passion^s  heat 
More  strongly  glawa  within  as- my  fond  hi4>c»  ineriQBML. 

SONNET  CXVIL 
Che  fat,  dlmat  ^s^pmuit  avremmaipacet 
pZALOoui  or  fSB  fins  with  his  hsabt. 
P.      What  actions  fire  thee,  and  what  musings  fill  ? 

Soul !  is  it  peace»  or  truce,  or  war  eteme? 
H.  Our  lot  I  know  not,  but,  as  I  discern, 

Her  bright  eyes  favour  not  our  charish'd  ill. 
P.  What  profit,  with  those  eyes  if  she  at  will 

Makes  us  in  summer  freeze,  in  winter  bum? 
H.  From  him,  not  her,  those  orbs  their  movement  leaiXL 
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P.  What*8  he  to  OS,  she  see*  it  end  m  8t3I. 

H.  Sometimes,  though  miite  &e  tongne*  llie  heart  kmenU 
Fondly,  and»  thra^  tba  fkee  he  e&htt  and  hrig^ 
Bleeds  inly,  where  no  eye  beholds  its  grief. 

P.   Kathless  ^e  mind  not  thus  itaeH  eontenCfei, 
Breaking  the  stagnant  woes  whidhr  there  torite, 
For  misery  in  ihie  hopes  finds  no  relief.     Hacobsoob. 

P.       What  act,  whaidaream,  abaorbs  tbee»  O  my  soul? 

Say,  must  we  peace,  a  truae,  or  warfture  hail? 
H.  Our  fate  I  know  not ;  bat  her  eyes  ttoveil  ' 

The  grief  our  woe  doth  in  her  heart  enrol. 
P.  But  that  is  yarn,  siaee  by  her  eyes*  contnd 

With  nature  I  no  aympalhy  inhale. 
H.  Yet  guiltless  she,  for  Love  doth  there  prevail. 
P.   No  balm  to  me,  since  she  will  not  condole. 
H.  When  man  is  mute,  how  oft  the  spirit  grieves, 

In  clamorous  woe !  how  oft  the  sparkling  eye 

B^ies  the  inward  tear,  where  none  can  gaze ! 
P.  Tet  restless  still,  the  g^^  the  mind  etmceives 

Is  not  dispeird,  but  stagpent  seems  to  lie« 

The  wretched  hope  nol»  though  hK^  aid  might  nnse. 

WoLUffroii. 


SONNET  CXVm. 
iVbii  d*  «**•  « <M^Mia>M  wiAifMriMk 
Bs  n  UD  BT  Mfn  TO*  Busnr. 
No  wearied  mariner  to  port  e'er  fied 
From  the  dark  billow,  when  some  tempest's  ni{^. 
As  from  tumultuous  gloomy  thoiif^ts  I  ffy — 
Thoughts  by  the  force  of  goading  passion  bred : 
Nor  wrathfiu  glance  of  heaven  so  surely  sped 
Destruction  to  man*s  sight,  as  does  that  eye 
Within  whose  bright  bkck  orb  Love's  Deity 
Sharpens  each  dart,  and  tips  with  gold  its  head.  , 
Entim>ned  in  radiance  there  he  sits,  not  blind, 
Quiver'd,  and  naked,  or  by  shame  just  veii'd, 
A  live,  not  fabled  bov,  with  ehangdful  wing ; 
Thence  unto  me  he  lends  instmetion  kind,  . 

And  arts  of  verse  from  meaner  bards  conoesl'd,       / 
Thus  am  I  taught  whatever  of  love  I  write  or  sing. '   Non. 
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And,  for  against  their  torture  fails  my  strength. 
That  I  am  doom'd  my  life  to  lose  at  lenglii : 
But  Love  so  dazzles  and  deludes  me  still, 
My  heart  their  pain  and  not  my  loss  laments. 
And  blind,  to  its  own  death  my  soul  consents. 

■  Macoceooh. 

SESTINA  V. 
AUa  dcUce  omhra  de  le  hdUfrondi, 

HK  TILLS  THB  STOBT  OF  BIS  LOYB,    RESOLTIira  HBHCSFOBTII   TO  DwTOIS 
HIMSELF  TO  OOD. 

Benkath  the  pleasant  shade  of  beauteous  leaves 
I  ran  for  shelter  from  a  cruel  light, 
E*en  here  below  that  burnt  me  from  high  heaven. 
When  the  last  snow  had  ceased  upon  the  hills. 
And  amorous  airs  renewed  the  sweet  spring  time. 
And  on  the  upland  flourish'd  herbs  and  boughs. 

Ne'er  did  the  world  behold  such  graceful  boughs, 
Nor  ever  wind  rustled  so  verdant  leaves, 
As  were  by  me  beheld  in  tliat  young  time : 
So  that,  though  fearful  of  the  ardent  light 
I  sought  not  refuge  from  the  shadowing  hills. 
But  of  the  plant  accepted  most  m  heaven. 

A  laurel  then  protected  from  that  heaven : 
Whence,  oft  enamour'd  with  its  lovely  boughs, 
A  roamer  I  have  been  through  woods,  o'er  hills, 
But  never  found  I  other  trunk,  nor  leaves 
Like  these,  so  honoured  with  supernal  light. 
Which  changed  not  qualities  with  changing  time. 

Wherefore  each  hour  more. firm,  from  time  to  time 
Following  where  I  heard  my  call  from  heaven, 
And  guided  ever  by  a  soft  clear  light, 
I  tum*d,  devoted  still,  to  those  first  boughs. 
Or  when  on  earth  are  scattered  the  sere  leaves. 
Or  when  the  sun  restored  makes  green  the  hills. 

The  wcruddv  the  fx}cks,  the  fields,  the  floods,  and  hill:<, 

All  that  is  made,  are  cor^ifuer'd.  changed  by  ume 

And  theretore  ask  1  pardon  oi  thu^e  leavcd. 

If.  after  many  vears,  revolving  heaven 

Sway*d  me  to  See  from  :hose  entanghng  boughs. 

When  I  begun  to  see  its  better  light 
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So  dear  to  me  at  first  was  the  sweet  light, 

That  willingly  I  passed  o*er  difficult  hills, 

Bat  to  he  nearer  those  beloved  boughs ; 

Now  shortening  life,  the  apt  place  and  full  time 

Show  me  another  path  to  mount  to  heaven. 

And  to  make  fruit  not  merely  flowers  and  leaves. 

Other  love,  other  leaves,  and  other  light, 

Other  ascent  to  heaven  by  other  hills 

I  seek — in  sooth  *tis  time — and  other  houghs.  MacI^rbooh. 
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SONNET  CXI. 
Quand^  to  «^  odo  parlor  $i  doleemmde, 

TO  OHS  WHO  BPOKB  TO  HUC  OF  LAURA. 

Whenk*eb  you  speak  of  her  in  that  soft  tone 


w 


Which  Love  himself  his  votaries  surely  taught,         ^  ^ 

My  ardent  passion  to  such  fire  is  wrought,  ^/  ^ 

That  e*en  the  dead  reviving  warmth  might  own:] 

Where'er  to  me  she,  dear  or  kind,  was  known 

There  the  bright  lady  is  to  mind  now  brought, 

In  the  same  bearing  which,  to  waken  thought. 

Needed  ^o  sound  but  of  my  sighs  alone. 

Half-tuni*d  I  see  her  looking,  on  the  breeze 

Her  light  hair  flung ;  so  true  her  memories  roll 

On  my  fond  heart  of  which  she  keeps  the  keys ; 

But  the  surpf^ng  bliss  which  floods  my  soul; 

80  checks  my  tongue,  to  tell  how,  queen-like,  there,  t\. 

She  sits  as  on  her  throne,  I  never  dare.  MAcosmoR. 


SONNET  CXII. 
Ni  coti  beUo  U  aol  giammai  levarti. 

TUI  CHARICS  07  LAVRA  WHEK  8HB  VIBST  XBT  HU  nOHT. 

Ne*er  can  the  sun  such  radiance  soft  display. 
Piercing  some  cloud  that  would  its  light  impair ; 
Ne'er  tinged  some  showery  arch  the  humid  aur. 
With  variegated  lustre  half  so  gay. 
As  when,  sweet-smiling  my  fond  heart  away. 
All-beauteous  shone  my  captivating  fair ; 
For  charms  what  mortal  can  with  her  compare !     / 
Bat  truth,  impartial  truth !  much  more  might  sa/ 
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I  saw  young  Cupid,  saw  his  laughing  ejes 
With  such  hewitching,  amVous  sweetness  roll. 
That  eveiy  human  glance  I  since  despise. 
Believe,  dear  friend !  I  saw  the  wanton  boy ; 
Bent  was  his  bow  to  wound  my  tender  soi^ ; 
Yet,  ah !  once  more  I*d  view  the  dangerous  joy. 

Axon.  1777. 

Sun  never  rose  so  beautiful  and  bright 
When  skies  above  most  clear  and  cloudless  showed, 
Nor,  after  rain,  the  bow  of  heaven  e'er  glow'd 
With  tints  so  varied,  delicate,  and  light. 
As  in  rare  beauty  flashed  upon  my  sight, 
The  day  I  first  took  up  this  am^nms  load, 
That  face  whose  fellow  ne'er  on  earth  abode- 
Even  my  praise  to  paint  it  seems  a  slight ! 
Then  saw  I  Love,  who  did  her  fine  eyes  bend 
So  sweetly,  every  other  face  obscure 
Has  from  that  hour  till  now  appeared  to  me. 
The  boy-god  and  his  bow,  I  saw  them,  friend. 
From  whom  life  since  has  never  be^i  secure. 
Whom  still  I  madly  yearn  again  to  see.  Macgbeoos. 


SONNET  CXIII. 
PosMM  eve  *l  iol  aceide  ijtori  ef  er^ 

BIB  JSYaClBhK  00H8TAV0T. 

PiACX  me  where  herb  and  flower  the  sun  has  dried. 
Or  where  numb  winter's  grasp  holds  sterner  sway : 
Place  me  where  Phoebus  «heds  a  temperate  ray. 
Where  first  he  glows,  where  rests  at  eventide. 
Place  me  in  lowly  state,  in  power  and  pride, 
Where  lour  the  skies,  or  where  bland  zephyrs  play : 
Place  me  where  blind  night  rules,  or  lengthened  day. 
In  age  mature,  or  in  youth's  boiling  tide : 
Place  me  in  heaven,  or  in  the  abyss  profound, 
On  lofty  height,  or  in  low  vale  obscure, 
A  spirit  freed,  or  to  the  body  bound ; 
Bank'd  with  the  great,  or  all  unknown  to  fame, 
I  still  the  some  will  be !  the  same  endure ! 
And  my  trilustral  sighs  still  breathe  the  same !         DAcnfr 
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Placb  me  where  Phoebus  hums  eaeh  herb,  each  flower ; 
Or  where  cold  snows,  and  frost  o'ereome  his  raya : 
Place  me  where  rolls  his  car  with  iemp'xate  blaze ; 
In  climes  that  feel  not,  <^  that  feel  his  power. 
Place  me  where  foitttse  may  look  bright,  or  lour ; 
Mid  muriiy  aira,  or  where  soft  aephyr  plajs : 
Place  me  in  night,  in  long  or  sbort4iYed  d«f  s. 
Where  age  makes  sad.  or  youth  gilds  evVy  hocur : 
Place  me  on  mountains  high,  in  vallies  drear, 
In  heaven,  on  earth,  in  depths  unknown  to-day ; 
Whether  life  fosters  still,  or  flies  this  clay: 
Place  me  where  £une  is  distant,  where  she's  near: 
Still  will  I  love ;  nor  shall  those  sighs  yet  cease, 
Which  thrice  five  years  have  robb*d  this  breast  of  peace. 

Akon.  1777. 

Plage  me  where  angry  Titan  bums  the  Moor, 
And  thirsty  Afric  fieiy  monsters  brings, 
Or  where  the  nev-bom  phosniz  spreids  her  wings. 
And  troops  of  wondVing  birds  her  fli^  adore : 
Place  me  by  Gange,  or  Ind*8  empamper*d  shore. 
Where  smiling  hea;ven8  on  earth  cause  double  ^riags : 
Place  me  where  Neptune's  quire  of  Syrens  sings, 
Or  where,  made  hoarse  through  cold,  he  leaves  to  roar  : 
Me  place  where  Fortune  doth  her  darluigs  crown, 
A  wonder  or  a  iq>ark  in  Envy's  eye, 
Or  late  outrageous  fiites  upon  me  frown. 
And  pity  wailmg,  see  disaster'd  me. 
Affection's  print  my  mind  so  deep  doth  proTe, 
I  may  forget  myself,  but  not  my  love.  DnuincoKi). 


SONNET  CXiy. 
0  cT  ardetUe  virtute  omola  e  etUda, 

HI  OILnaATU  LAUAA'A  BBAUTT  ASS  vzmB. 

O  mind,  by^u'dent  virtue  graced  and  warm*d. 
To  whom  my  pen  so  oft  pours  forth  my  heart; 
Mansion  of  noble  probity,  who  art 
A  tower  of  strength  Against  all  assault  full  arm*d. 
O  rose  effulgent,  in  whose  foldings,  charmed. 
We  view  wi&  fresh  carnation  snow  take  paitl 
O  ploasure  whence  my  wing'd  ideas  start 
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To  that  blessed  vision  which  no  eye,  unharmed. 
Created,  may  approach — thy  name,  if  rhyme 
Could  bear  to  Bactra  and  to  Thule's  coast, 
Nile,  Tanai's,  and  Calpe  should  resound. 
And  dread  Olympus- — But  a  narrower  bound 
Confines  my  flight :  and  thee,  our  native  clime 
Between  the  Alps  and  Apennine  must  boast.    Capel  Lofh. 

With  glowing  virtue  graced,  of  warm  heart  known, 
Sweet  Spirit !  for  whom  so  many  a  page  I  trace. 
Tower  in  high  worth  which  foundest  well  thy  base ! 
Centre  of  honour,  perfect,  and  alone ! 
O  blushes !  on  fresh  snow  like  roses  thrown. 
Wherein  I  read  myself  and  mend  apace  ; 
0  pleasures !  lifting  me  to  that  fair  face 
Brightest  of  all  on  which  the  sun  e'er  shone. 
Oh !  if  so  far  its  sound  may  reach,  your  name 
On  my  fond  verse  shall  travel  West  and  East, 
From  southern  Nile  to  Thule's  utmost  bound. 
But  such  full  audience  since  I  may  not  claim. 
It  shall  be  heard  in  that  fair  land  at  least 
Whidh  Apennine  divides,  which  Alps  and  seas  surround. 
Maggbkgor. 

SONNET  CXV. 

Quando  7  voter,  ehe  eon  duo  tproni  ardenti 

HBR  IiOOXB  BOTH  OOMFOftT  AKD  OHSCK  HIK. 

Wheh,  with  two  ardent  spurs  and  a  hard  rein, 
Passion,  my  daily  life  who  rules  and  leads, 
From  time  to  time  the  usual  law  exceeds 
That  calm,  at  least  in  part,  my  spiiits  m^y  gain. 
It  findeth  her  who,  on  my  forehead  plain, 
The  dread  and  daring  of  my  deep  heart  reads. 
And  seeth  Love,  to  punish  its  misdeeds. 
Lighten  her  piercing  eyes  with  worse  disdain. 
Wherefore — as  one  who  fears  the  impending  blow 
Of  angry  Jove — it  back  in  haste  retires. 
For  great  fears  ever  master  great  desires  ; 
But  the  cold  fire  and  shrinking  hopes  which  so 
Lodge  in  my  heart,  transparent  as  a  glass. 
0*er  her  sweet  face  at  times  make  gleams  of  grace  to  pass. 

Macgreoob. 
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SONNET  CXVI. 
Nan  Tenn,  Po,  Varoy  Amot  Adigt  e  T^bro. 

BS  SZS0L8  TBI  LAU&SL  AXD  ITS  FAYOUBm  RXIAM. 

Not  all  the  streams  that  water  the  bright  earth, 
Not  all  the  trees  to  which  its  breast  gives  birth, 
Can  cooling  drop  or  healing  balm  impart 
To  slack  the  fire  which  scorches  my  sad  heart, 
As  one  fidr  brook  which  ever  weeps  with  me, 
Or,  which  I  praise  and  sing,  as  one  dear  tree. 
This  only  help  I  find  amid  Love's  strife ; 
Wherefore  it  me  behoves  to  live  my  life 
In  arms,  which  else  from  me  too  rapid  goes. 
Thas  on  firesh  shore  the  lovely  laurel  grows ; 
Who  planted  it,  his  high  and  graceful  thought 
*Neath  its  sweet  shade,  to  Sorga*8  murmurs,  wrote. 

Macoregob. 

[llOTATIOK.] 

Nob  Ame,  nor  Mincius,  nor  stately  Tiber, 
Sebethus,  nor  the  flood  into  whose  streams 
He  fell  who  burnt  the  world  with  borrowed  beams  ; 
Gold-rolling  Tagus,  Munda,  famous  Iber, 
Sorgue,  Rhone,  Loire,  Garron,  nor  proud-bank'd  Seine, 
Peneus,  Phasis,  Xanthus,  humble  liidon. 
Nor  she  whose  nymphs  excel  her  who  loved  Adon, 
Fair  Tamesis,  nor  Ister  large,  nor  Rhine, 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  Hermus,  Gauge, 
Pearly  Hydaspes,  serpent-like  Meander, — 
The  gulf  bereft  sweet  Hero  her  Leander — 
Nile,  that  far,  far  his  hidden  head, doth  range, 
Have  ever  had  so  rare  a  cause  of  praise 
As  Ora,  where  this  northern  Phcenix  stays.        Diiummono. 


BALLATA  VL 
Di  tempo  in  tempo  mi  tifa  men  dnra, 

raODOH  IBB  BB  LB8B  UVBRS,   BS  IB  STILL  ROT  OOOTIUITBD  AHD  TRAH- 
QUn  AT  BXAXT. 

Fkoh  time  to  time  more  clemency  for  me 
In  that  sweet  smile  and  angel  form  I  trace ; 
Seem  too  her  lovely  face 
And  lustrous  eyes  at  length  more  kind  to  be. 
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Yet,  if  thus  honoured,  wfaereibfe  do  nij  sighs 

In  doubt  and  sozrow  flow, 

Signs  that  too  truly  show 

My  anguished  desperate  life  to  common  eyes? 

Haply  if,  where  Ab-  is,  my  ^imee  I  hetid. 

This  haras8*d  heart  to  cheer» 

Methinks  that  Love  I  hear 

Pleading  my  cause,  and  see  him  snceomr  lend. 

Not  therefore  at  an  end  the  strife  I  deem, 

Nor  in  sure  rest  my  heart  ftt  hist  esteem ; 

For  Love  most  bums  within 

When  Hope  most  pricks  us  on  Ute  way  to  mn, 

Mioaaoot. 
Fbou  time  to  time  less  crurity  I  trace 
In  her  sweet  smile  acud  form  divinely  fitir; 
Less  clouded  do&  i^»pear 
The  heaven  of  her  fine  eyes  and  lovely  face. 
What  then  at  last  avail  tio  me  those  sighs. 
Which  from  my  sorvows  flow,. 
And  in  my  sembleooe  show 
The  life  of  angaish  and  deqnds  I  lead? 
If  towards  her  perchance  I  bend  mjne  eyes^ 
Some  solace  to  bestow 
Upon  my  bosom's  vae» 

Methinl^  Love  takes  my  part,,  and  leads  lae  aid : 
Yet  still  I  cannot  find  the  eonfliei  stay*d. 
Nor  tranquil  is  mj  heart  in  tmiry  slate : 
For,  ah !  my  passion's  heat 
More  strongly  glowa  within  as*  my  fond  hope^  incrvMe; 

New. 

S(XNN£T  CXVII. 

Chtfaif  almat  ch^pmui^  avremmaipacet 

DIALOGUX  or  fBB  VOMt  WITH  HIS  HEAKT. 

P.      What  actions  fire  thee,  and  what  musings  fill  ? 

Soul  1  is  it  peace,  or  truce,  or  war  eteme? 
H.  Our  lot  I  know  not,  bui  as  I  discern. 

Her  bright  eyes  favour  not  our  dierish'd  ill. 
P.  What  profit,  with  those  eyes  if  she  at  will 

Makes  us  in  summer  freeze,  in  winter  bum? 
H.  From  him,  not  her,  those  orbs  their  movement  learn. 
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P.  What's  he  fo  08,  she  sae*  H  snd  is  stfll. 

H.  Sometimes,  though  mvte  Ae  tongue,  lite  heart  kmeiils 
Fondly,  and,  thdcigh  the  hoee  he  eahn  fltncl  brig^ 
Bleeds  inly,  where  no  eye  beholds  its  grief. 

P.  Nathless  the  mind  not  tiitts  itself  contents. 
Breaking  the  stagnant  woes  whidt  there  tmite. 
For  miseiy  m  iSne  hopes  finds  no  relief.     MAcaBSCMOU 

P.       What  act,  whtttdaream,  absorbs  thee,  O  my  soul? 

Say,  most  we  peacsy  a  truce,  or  warfare  hail? 
H.  Our  fate  I  know  not ;  but  her  eyes  mveil  * 

The  grief  our  woe  doth  in  her  heart  eayol. 
P.  But  that  is  vain,  soiee  by  her  eyes*  c<mtvri 

With  nature  I  no  sympathy  inhate. 
H,  Yet  guiltless  she,  for  Love  doth  there  prevail. 
P.  No  balm  to  me,  since  she  will  not  condole. 
H.  When  man  is  mute,  how  oft  the  spirit  grieves. 

In  clamorous  woe !  how  oft  the  i^arkling  eye 

Belies  the  inward  tear,  where  none  can  gaae! 
P.  Yet  restless  still,  the  grief  the  mind  ecHxeeives 

Is  not  dispelled,  but  stagpant  seems  to  lie. 

The  wretched  hope  noty  though  bofe  aid  might  raise. 


SONNET  CXIVIII. 

HB  If  UD  wr  umm  t^  muwnr. 
No  wearied  mariner  to  port  e*er  fled 
Firom  the  dark  billow,  when  some  tempest^s  nigb. 
As  from  tumultuous  gloomy  thoi^;hts  I  % — 
Thoughts  by  the  force  of  goading  passkm  hreA : 
Nor  wmthfm  glance  of  heaven  so  surely  sped 
Destruction  to  man*s  sight,  as  does  that  eye 
Within  whose  bright  blade  orb  Love*s  Deity 
Sharpens  each  dart,  and  tips  with  gold  its  head.  ; 
£ntlm)ned  in  radiance  there  he  sits,  not  blind, 
Quivered,  and  naked,  or  by  shame  just  veiFd, 
A  lire,  not  fabled  boy,  with  changeful  wing ; 
Thence  unto  me  he  lends  instruction  kind,  . 

And  arts  of  verse  from  meaner  bards  ooneeal*d,       / 
Thus  am  I  taught  whatever  of  love  I  write  or  sing.  ^  Noir. 

l2 
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Some  oHher  pteiet,  umI,  witli  ti«klc  i 

Heap  from  nj  field  ef  sticks  and  Umibs  iAi  slon. 

Dried  is  the  oliTe :  dsewiiere  tim'A  th^  stveaHi 

Whose  source  from  famed  Pkunuvos  waa  demed, ' 

Whereby  of  yore  it  throve  in  best  cstecok 

Me  fortmie  thus,  or  fault  percha&es^  deprived 

Of  all  good  fruit— unless  etemJ  J^yre 

Shower  on  jsxj  bead  some  lEMroor  fnm  abofe.   MAeonBoes 


SONNET  CXXXIV. 

Quando  AfMr  %  hegUi  occhi  a  terra  tncAsno. 

LAOBA  mmg. 

If  Love  her  beauteous  eyes  to  earth  ineiiae, 
And  all  her  soul  coneentring  in  a  sigh. 
Then  breathe  it  in  her  voice  of  melody, 
Floating  clear,  soft,  angelical,  divine ; 
My  heart,  forth-stolen  go  gently,  I  xcsigii. 
And,  all  my  hopes  and  wishes  changecC  I  cry, — 
**  Oh,  may  my  last  breath  pass  thus  blssftiHy, 
If  Heaven  so  sweet  a  deam  ibr  me  design!  ** 
But  the  rapt  sense,  by  such  endiantment  bounds 
And  the  strong  win,  thus  listening  to  possess 
Heaven's  joys  on  earth,  my  sph'its  ffigfat  delay. 
And  thus  I  live ;  and  thus  drawn  out  and  wotuid 
Is  my  life's  thread,  in  dreamy  blessedness. 
By  this  sole  syren  from  the  realms  of  di^.  Dacbb. 

Heb  bright  and  love-lit  eyes  on  earth  she  bends- 
Concentres  her  rich  breath  in  one  full  «gh — 
A  brief  pause — a  fond  hudh — ^her  voice  on  high. 
Clear,  soft,  angelical,  divine,  ascends. 
Such  rapine  sweet  through  all  my  heart  extends, 
New  thoughts  and  wishes  so  within  me  vie. 
Perforce  I  say, — *•  Thus  be  it  mine  to  die. 
If  Heaven  to  me  so  ^r  a  doom  intends !  ** 
But,  ah !  those  sounds  whose  sweet&eas  laps  my  siense. 
The  strong  desire  of  more  that  in  me  yeans, 
Bestrain  my  spirit  in  its  parting  hence. 
Thus  at  her  will  I  live ;  thus  winds  and  turns 
The  yam  of  life  which  to  my  lot  is  given, 
Earth's  smgle  siren,  sent  to  us  from  heaven.     MAoansooBi 


TO  LAURA  IV  UFE.  U9 

SONNET  CXXXV. 

Amor  vd  manda  qud  doke^^amero. 

Ura  WILL  MIL  SIX  BOOBS  BOFI. 

Love  to  mj  mind  recaUing  that  sweet  thought^ 
The  ancient  confidant  our  lives  between. 
Well  comforts  me,  and  says  I  ne*er  have  been 
So  near  as  now  to  what  I  hoped  and  sought 
I«  who  at  times  with  dangerous  falsehood  fraught* 
At  times  with  partial  truth,  his  words  have  seen, 
Live  in  suspense,  still  missing  the  just  mean, 
*Twixt  yea  and  nay  a  constant  battle  fought 
^Meanwhile  the  years  pass  on :  and  I  behold 
Un  my  true  glass  the  adverse  time  draw  near 
Her  promise  and  my  hope  which  limits  here. 
So  let  it  be :  alone  1  grow  not  old ; 
Changes  not  e'en  with  age  my  loving  troth; 
My  fear  is  this — the  short  life  led  us  both. 


SONNET  CXXXVl. 
Pk0» cT wi^mgopennery  tke me detdn, 

HIS  TOVaUB  U  TSBD  BT  BXOUS  OV  PAMIOH. 

Such  vain  thougjit  as  wonted  to  mislead  me 
In  desert  hope»  by  well-assured  moan. 
Makes  me  from  company  to  live  alone,, 
In  following  her  whom  reason  bids  me  flee. 
She  fleeth  as  fast  by  gentle  cruelty ; 
And  after  her  my  heart  would  fain  be  gone. 
Bat  armed  sighs  my  way  do  stop  anon, 
'Twixt  hope  and  dread  locking  my  liberty ; 
Yet  as  I  guess,  imder  disdainnil  brow 
One  beam  of  ruth  is  in  her  cloudy  look  : 
Which  comforteth  the  mind,  that  erst  for  fear  shook : 
And  therewithal  bolded  I  seek  the  way  how 
To  utter  the  smart  I  suffer  within ; 
But  such  it  is,  I  not  how  to  begin.  WtasT 

Full  of  a  tender  thou^t,  whddi  severs  me 
From  all  my  kind,  a  lonely  musing  thing. 
From  my  breast's  solitude  I  sometimes  spring,] 
Still  seeking  her  whom  most  I  ought  to  nee ; 
And  see  her  pass  though  soft,  so  adverse  she. 
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That  my  soul  spreads  for  flight  a  tremhling  wing : 
Of  annid  sighs  such  legions  does  she  bring. 
The  fair  antagonist  of  Love  and  me. 
Yet  from  beneath  that  dark  disdainful  brow, 
Or  much  I  err,  one  beam  of  pity  flows. 
Soothing  with  partial  warmth  my  heart's  distress : 
Again  my  bosom  feels  its  wonted  glow ! 
But  when  my  simple  hope  I  would  disclose. 
My  o*er-fraught  faltering  tongue  the  crowded  thoughts  op- 
press. Whang  UAM. 


SONNET  CXXXVII. 
Piu  volte  ffid  dcU  bel  tembianie  i 

LOT!  JJ111US8  HIS  RBflOLUTION. 

Oft  as  her  angel  face  compassion  wore, 
With  tears  whose  eloquence  scarce  fails  to  move. 
With  bland  and  courteous  speech,  I  boldly  strove 
To  soothe  my  foe,  and  in  meek  guise  implore : 
But  soon  her  eyes  inspire  vain  hopes  no  more ; 
For  all  my  fortune,  all  my  fate  in  love. 
My  life,  my  death,  the  good,  the  ills  I  prove, 
To  her  are  trusted  by  one  sovereign  power. 
Hence  'tis,  whene'er  my  lips  would  silence  break, 
Scarce  can  I  hear  the  accents  which  I  vent. 
By  passion  rendered  spiritless  and  weak. 
Ah !  now  I  find  that  fondness  to  excess 
Fetters  the  tongue,  and  overpowers  intent : 
Faint  is  the  flame  that  language  can  express !  Nott. 

Oft  have  I  meant  my  passion  to  declare, 
When  fancy  read  compliance  in  her  eyes  ; 
And  oft  widi  courteous  speech,  with  love-lorn  sighs. 
Have  wish'd  to  soften  my  obdurate  fair  : 
But  let  that  face  one  look  of  anger  wear. 
The  intention  fades ;  for  all  that  fate  supplies. 
Or  good,  or  ill,  all,  all  that  I  can  prize, 
My  life,  my  death,  Love  trusts  to  her  dear  care. 
E'en  I  can  scarcely  hear  my  amorous  moan. 
So  much  my  voice  by  passion  is  confined ; 
So  faint,  so  timid  are  my  accents  grown ! 
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Ah  1  now  the  force  of  love  I  plainly  see ; 

What  can  the  tongae,  or  what  the  impassioned  mind  ? 

He  that  could  speak  his  love,  ne*er  loved  like  me. 

Anon.  1777. 


SONNET  CXXXVIIL 

GxutUo  nC  ha  Amorfra  UUe  e  cntde  braceia, 

HE  CANROT  B5D  HXft  CRUXLXT,    HOR  8HB  BIS  HOPE. 

r     Me  Love  has  left  in  fair  cold  arms  to  lie, 
/  Which  kill  me  wrongfully :  if  I  complain, 
I  My  martyrdom  is  doubled,  worse  my  pain : 
j  Better  in  silence  love,  and  loving  die ! 
I  For  she  the  frozen  Bhine  with  burning  eye 
I  Can  melt  at  will,  the  hard  rock  break  in  twain , 

So  equal  to  her  beauty  her  disdain 
,  That  others*  pleasing  wakes  her  angry  sigh. 

A  breathing  moving  marble  all  the  rest, 

Of  very  yHftmiMit.  iq  mtkAt^  bftr  heart, 

So  hard,  to  mgve  it  baffles  all  my  art. 

Despite  her  lowering  brow  and  haughty  breast, 

One  thing  she  cannot,  my  fond  heart  deter 

From  tender  hopes  and  passionate  sighs  for  her. 

Macobeoob. 


SONNET  CXXXIX.  ; 

0  InvidiOy  nemiea  di  vitiuie, 

E5TT  MAT  DUTUllB,   BUT  OAHKOT  DESVHOT  IU8  HOPE. 

O  DEADLY  Envy,  virtue*8  constant  foe. 
With  good  and  lovely  eager  to  contest ! 
Stealthily,  by  what  way,  in  that  fair  breast  * 
Hast  entrance  found  ?  by  what  arts  changed  it  so  ? 
Thence  by  the  roots  my  weal  hast  thou  uptom. 
Too  blest  in  love  hast  shown  me  to  that  udr 
Who  welcomed  once  my  chaste  and  humble  prayer, 
But  seems  to  treat  me  now  with  hate  and  scorn. 
But  though  you  may  by  acts  severe  and  ill 
Sigh  at  my  good  and  smile  at  my  distress, 
You  cannot  change  for  me  a  single  thought. 
Not  though  a  thousand  times  each  day  she  kill 


J62  FETBABCH. 

Can  I  or  hope  in  her  or  love  her  less. 

For  tliough  she  scare,  Love  eonfidenoe  bm  taught. 

Maooveoob. 

SONNET  CXL. 

Mireuido  Httdd^  hegli  oeehi  wereno, 

THE  BWSBTB  AXl>  BITTSBS  OF  LOW. 

Marking  of  those  hright  eyes  the  sun  serene 
Where  reigneth  Love,  who  mine  ohscures  and  grieves. 
My  hopeless  heart  the  weaiy  spirit  leaves 
Once  more  to  gain  its  paradise  terrene ; 
Then,  finding  full  of  bitter-eweet  the  scene, 
And  in  the  world  how  vast  the  web  it  weaves, 
A  secret  sigh  for  baffled  love  it  heaven, 
Whose  spurs  so  sharp,  whose  curb  so  hard  havo  been. 
By  these  two  contrary  and  mix'd  extremes. 
With  frozen  or  with  fiery  wishes  fraught. 
To  stand  *tween  misery  and  bliss  ^m  seems : 
Seldom  in  glad  and  oft  in  gioomy  thought. 
But  mostly  contrite  for  its  bold  enpriEe, 
For  of  like  seed  like  irait  must  ever  rieel 


.    SONNET  CXLI. 
Fera' Stella  {se  H  eielo  hafona  in  not). 

TO  Fim  FOE  HSR  18  BBTTK&  THAH  TO  IHJOT  HAPFUniBS  WITH  AST  OTSn. 

Ill-omen'd  was  that  star  s  malignant  gleam 
'  That  ruled  my  hapless  birth ;  and  dim  the  mom 
That  darted  on  my  infant  eyes  the  beam ; 
And  harsh  the  wail,  that  told  a  man  was  bom ; 
And  hard  the  sterile  earth,  which  first  was  worn 
Beneath  my  infant  feet ;  but  harder  for, 
And  harsher  sUU,  the  tyrant  oiaid,  whose  seom. 
In  league  with  savage  Love,  inflamed  the  war 
,    Of  all  my  passions. — ^Love  himself  more  tame. 
With  pity  soothes  my  ills ;  while  that  cold  heart* 
Insensible  to  the  devouring  flame 
Which  wastes  my  vitals,  triumphs  in  mj  smart. 
One  thought  is  comfort— that  her  scorn  to  bear, 
I  Excels  e'en  prosperous  love,  with  other  earthly  fair. 

WOOOH^UBBLBI. 


TO  JjkVSJL  19  LIFB.  IfiS 

An  evil  star  usher'd  m j  aatal  noim 
(If  heaven  have  o'er  us  power,  as  SDme  haTes^d), 
Hard  was  the  cradle  where  I  lay  when  bosn, 
And  hard  the  earth  wh^e  first  mj  joung  feet  play'd ; 
Cruel  the  lady  who,  with  eyes  of  sc^im 
And  fatal  bow,  whose  mstrk  I  still  was  made. 
Dealt  me  the  wound,  0  Love,  which  since  I  mourn 
Whose  cure  thou  only,  with  those  arms,  canst  aid. 
But,  ah  !  to  thee  my  torments  pleasore  l»ing : 
She,  too,  severer  vould  have  wished  the  bkrw, 
A  spear-head  thmst,  amd  not  an  arrow-sting. 
One  comfort  rests— 4»etter  to  anffeor  so 
R)r  her,  than  others  to  enjoy :  and  I, 
Sworn  on  thy  golden  dart,  on  this  for  death  rely. 

..  Macgbbgor. 

SONNET  CXLIL 

(iuando  mi  vau  iriaianti  U  Un^  t  7  heo, 

aiooujMnoifi  ov  sablt  u>fb. 

The  time  and  scene  where  I  a  slave  became 
When  I  remember,  and  the  knot  so  dear 
Which  Love's  own  hand  so  firmly  fasten  *d  here. 
Which  made  my  bitter  sweet,  my  grief  a  game  ; 
My  heart,  with  fuel  stored,  is,  as  a  flame 
Of  those  soft  sighs  familiar  to  mine  ear. 
So  lit  within,  its  very  sutiferiDgs  cheer ;  > 

On  these  I  live,  and  other  aid  disclaim. 
That  sun,  alone  which  beameth  for  my  sight, 
With  his  strong  rays  my  ruin'd  bosom  bums 
Now  in  the  eve  of  life  as  in  its  prime. 
And  firom  afar  so  gives  me  warmth  a&d  light, 
Fresh  and  entire,  at  every  hour,  returns 
On  memory  the  knot,  the  scene,  the  time.         MaiCGSEOOB 


SONNET  CXLIIL 

Per  metzo  i  hoteki  isMtfiU  t  idvaggi, 

Evn  rannasa  ok  hsr,  aa  vAaam  ntAUUB  An  basb  gHaopcm  sax 
FoRWT  or  ABDUnilS. 

Tbbough  woods  inhospitable,  wild,  I  rove, 
Where  armed  travellers  bend  their  fearful  way ; 


1C4  PETRABCH. 

Nor  danger  dread,  save  from  that  sun  of  love, 

Bright^Hin !  which  darts  a  soul-enflaming  ray. 

Of  her  I  sing,  all-thoughtless  as  I  stray, 

Whose  sweet  idea  strong  as  heaven *s  shall  prove: 

And  oft  methinks  these  pines,  these  beeches,  move 

Like  nymphs ;  'mid  which  fond  fancy  sees  her  play. 

I  seem  to  hear  her,  when  the  whispering  gale 

Steals  through  some  thick-wove  branch,  when  sings  a  bird. 

When  purls  the  stream  along  yon  verdant  vale. 

How  grateful  might  this  daiksome  wood  appear. 

Where  horror  reigns,  where  scarce  a  sound  is  heard ; 

But,  ah !  'tis  far  from  all  my  heart  holds  dear.  Akon.  1777. 

Amid  the  wild  wood's  lone  and  difficult  ways. 
Where  travel  at  great  risk  e*en  men  in  arms, 
I  pass  secure — for  only  me  alarms 
That  sun,  which  darts  of  living  love4he  rays — 
Singing  fond  thoughts  in  simple  lays  to  her 
Whom  time  and  space  so  little  hide  from  nie ; 
E'en  here  her  form,  nor  hers  alone,  I  see. 
But  maids  and  matrons  in  each  beech  and  fir : 
Methinks  1  hear  her  when  the  bird's  soft  moan. 
The  sighing  leaves  I  hear,  or  through  the  dell 
Where  its  bright  lapse  some  murmuring  rill  pursues . 
Barely  of  shadowing  wood  the  silence  lone. 
The  solitary  horror  pleased  so  well. 
Except  that  of  my  sun  too  much  I  lose.  Macobeoo& 


SONNET  CXUV. 
MiUe  pittgge  in  un  giomo  t  miUe  rivL 

TO  BB  XIAB  HU  BIOOMFBUflBS  HDI  FOR  ALL  THB  PBBILS  OF  TUX  WAT« 

Love,  who  his  votary  wings  in  heart  and  feet. 
To  the  third  heaven  that  lightly  he  may  soar. 
In  one  short  day  has  many  a  stream  and  shore 
Given  to  me,  in  famed  Ardennes,  to  nieet^ 
Unarm 'd  and  single  to  have  pass'd  is  sweet 
Where  war  in  earnest  strikes,  nor  tells  before — 
A  helmless,  sail-less  ship  'mid  ocean's  roar — 
My  breast  with  dark  and  fearful  thoughts  replete ; 
But  reached  my  dangerous  journey's  far  extreme, 
Bemembcring  whence  I  came,  and  with  whose  wings. 
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From  too  great  courage  conscious  terror  springs. 

But  this  fair  countiy  and  beloved  stream 

With  smiling  welcome  reassures  my  heart. 

Where  dwells  its  sole  light  ready  to  depart.      MAccnEoon. 


[SONNET  CXLV. 
Amor  mi  tprona  in  un  tempo  ed  affreiui, 

HS  HBABS  THI  YOICK  07  UA80F,   BUT  CAHHOT  OBET. 

Love  in  one  instant  spurs  me  and  restrains, 
Assures  and  frightens*  freezes  me  andjbums. 
Smiles  now  and  scowls,  now  summons  me  and  spurns, 
In  hope  now  holds  me,  plunges  now  in  pains : 
Now  high,  now  low,  my  weary  heart  he  hurls, 
Until  fond  passion  loses  quite  the  path. 
And  highest  pleasure  seems  to  stir  but  wrath — 
My  harassed  mind  on  such  strange  errors  feeds ! 
A  friendly  thought  there  points  tlie  proper  track, 
Not  of  such  grief  as  from  the  full  eye  breaks, 
To  go  where  soon  it  hopes  to  be  at  ease, 
But,  as  if  greater  power  thence  tum'd  it  back, 
Despite  itself,  another  way  it  takes. 
And  to  its  own  slow  death  and  mine  agrees.     Macgregob. 

SONNET  CXLVI. 

Qeri,  quando  UUor  meco  i  adira. 

m  JLFPBA8I8  BBB  BT  HUXILrTT,  AND  BXHORTS  A  rUBin)  TO  DO  LIKEWISE. 

When  my  sweet  foe,  so  haughty  oft  and  high, 
Moved  my  brief  ire  no  more  my  sight  can  thole, 
One  comfort  is  vouchsafed  me  lest^I  die. 
Through  whose  sole  strength  survives  my  harassed  soul ; 
Where'er  her  eyes — all  light  which  would  deny 
To  my  sad  life — in  scorn  or  anger  roll. 
Mine  with  such  true  humility  reply. 
Soon  their  meek  glances  all  her  rage  control. 
Were  it  not  so,  methinks  I  less  could  brook 
To  gaze  on  hers  than  on  Medusa's  mien. 
Which  tam*d  to  marble  all  who  metlier  look. 
My  friend,  act  thus  with  thine,  for  closed  I  ween 
All  other  aid,  and  nothing  flight  avails 
Against  the  wings  on  which  our  master  sails.    Macgbeqo:  . 
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SONNET  CXLVII. 

Po,  hen  ipuo*  iu  portartene  la  tcorau 

TO  THB  BITS&  FO,    OV  QfJUSmQ  hkJJiJL. 

Thou  Po  to  distant  realms  this  frame  majst  bear^ 
On  thy  all-powerful,  thy  impetuous  tide ; 
But  the  free  spirit  that  within  doth  hide 
Nor  for  thy  might,  nor  any  im^t  doth  care : 
Not  varying  here  its  course,  nor  shifting  there. 
Upon  the  favouring  gale  it  joys  to  glide ; 
Plying  its  wings  toward  the  laureFs  pride. 
In  spite  of  sails  or  oara»  of  sea  or  air. 
Monarch  of  floods,  magnlEcent  and  strong* 
That  meet'st  the  sun  as  he  leads  on  the  day. 
But  in  the  west  dost  quit  a  fairer  light ; 
Thy  curved  course  this  body  wafts  along ; 
My  spirit  on  Love's  pinions  speeds  its  way, 
And  to  its  darling  home  directs  its  flight !  liort. 

Po,  thou  upon  thy  strong  and  rapid  tide] 
This  frame  corporeal  raayst  onward  bear : 
But  a  free  spirit  is  concealed  there. 
Which  nor  ihy  power  nor  any  power  c^  guide. 
That  spirit,  light  on  breeze  anspieiooe  booy^d. 
With  course  imvaiying  backwaid  cleaves  the  air — 
Nor  wave,  nor  wind,  nor  sail,  nor  oar  its  care — 
And  plies  its  wings,  and  seeks  the  laureFs  pride. 
Tis  diine,  proud  king  of  rivers,  eastward  borne 
To  meet  the  sun,  as  he  leads  on  the  day ; 
And  from  a  brighter  west  *tis  thine  to  turn : 
Thy  honied  flood  these  passive  limbs  obey — 
But,  uncontrolled,  to  its  sweet  sojourn 
On  Love's  untiring  plumes  my  spiiit  speeds  its  way. 

^^^^  WSAXGHAX. 

SONNET  CXLVnL 

Amorfra  f  erhe  una  Uggittdra  vtU, 

HB  0OXPAKS8  BIMSILI  90  A  BXBO  OAUCBV  »  A  IM. 

Love  'raid  the  grass  beneath  a  laurel  green — 
The  plant  divine  which  long  my  flame  has  fed, 
Whose  shade  for  me  less  bright  than  sad  is  si 
A  conning  net  of  gold  and  pearls  had  spread 
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Its  bait  the  seed  he  so^vs  and  reap^,  I  ween 

Bitter  and  sweet,  which  I  desire,  yet  dread : 

Gentle  and  soft  his  call,  as  ne'er  has  been 

Since  first  on  Adam's  eyes  the  day  was  shed: 

And  the  bright  light  which  disenthrones  the  sun 

Was  flashipg  round,  and  in  her  hand,  more  fair 

Than  snow  or  iroxy,  was  the  master  rope. 

So  fell  I  in  the  snare ;  Uieir  slave  so  won 

Her  speech  angelical  and  winiung  wr, 

Pleasure,  and  fond  desire,  and  sanguine  hope.  Maggbboob. 

SONNET  CXLIX. 
Amw  che  *neende  *lcord?  ardmUe  nh, 

LOTS  AHD  JEALOtJgT. 

Tis  Love's  caprice  to  freeze  the  bosom  now 
With  bolts  of  ice,  with  shafts  of  flame  now  bum ; 
And  which  his  lighter  pang,  I  scarce  discern — 
Or  hope  or  fear,  or  whelming  fire  or  snow. 
In  heat  I  8hiv^i:..jaad  in  cold  I  glow. 
NowTEriU'd  witli  love,  yfiih.  jealousy  now  torn : 
As  if  her  thin  robe  by  a  rival  worn, 
Or  veil,  had  screened  him  from  my  vengeful  blow. 
But  more  'tis  mine  to  bum  by  night,  bv  day ; 
And  how  I  love  the  death  by  which  I  die, 
Nor  thought  can  grasp,  nor  tongue  of  bard  can  sing: 
Not  so  my  freezing  fire — impartially 
She  shines  to  all ;  and  who  would  speed  his  w4y 
To  that  high  b^am,  in  vun  expands  his  fluttering  wing. 

Wrakohax. 

LovK  with  hot  zeal  now  bums  the  heart  within. 
Now  holds  it  fetter'd  with  a  frozen  fear, 
Leaving  it  doubtful  to  our  judgment  here 
If  hope  or  dread,  if  flame  or  frost,  shall  win. 
In  June  I  shiver,  bum  December  in. 
Full  of  desires,  from  jealousy  ne'er  clear ; 
E'en  as  a  lady  who  her  loving  fee 
Hides  *neath  a  little  veil  of  texture  thin. 
Of  the  two  ills  the  first  is  all  mine  own, 
By  day,  by  night  to  bum  ;  how  sweet  that  pun 
Dwells  not  in  thought,  nor  ever  poet  sings : 
Not  so  the  other,  my  fair  flame,  ia  shown ; 


Some  other  pteiet,  and,  witii  8i<skU  tmrn^ 
Reap  from  mjr  Held  of  stieks  ami  tiievss  ki  skm. 
Dried  is  the  oliTe :  etoewbere  tuni'4  th9  8Im8B 
Whose  source  from  famed  PteiuMRis  was  denired. 
Whereby  of  yore  it  tfarovo  in  best  catecnk 
Me  fortmie  thus,  or  fiM^t  percbaaca,  deprived 
Of  all  good  fruit — uiileGW  eternal  J<yre 
Shower  on  my  bead  some  Iwoar  fron  abofa. 


SONNET  CXXXIV. 
Quando  Amcr  %  begli  occhi  a  terra  imekina. 


If  Love  her  besateous  eyes  to  eartii  ineiiEfle» 
And  all  her  soul  concentring  in  a  8igh» 
Then  breathe  it  in  her  voice  of  melody, 
Floating  clear,  soft»  angelical,  divine ; 
My  heart,  forth-stolen  so  gently,  I  resign. 
And,  all  my  hopes  and  wishes  cbangea»  I  eiy, — 
**  Oh,  may  my  last  breath  pass  thus  blissfiany, 
If  Heaven  so  sweet  a  deam  for  me  design! " 
But  the  rapt  sense,  by  such  enchantment  bounds 
And  the  strong  wiH,  thus  Hstenine  to  possess 
Heaven's  joys  on  earth,  my  spirits  flight  delay. 
And  thus  I  live ;  and  thus  drawn  out  and  wotund 
Is  my  life's  thread,  in  dreamy  blessedness. 
By  this  sole  syren  from  the  realms  of  day.  IXicbe. 

Heb  bright  and  love-lit  eyes  on  earth  she  bends- 
Concentres  her  rich  breath  in  one  full  atgh-* 
A  brief  pause — a  fond  hush — ^her  voice  on  high. 
Clear,  soft,  angelical,  divine,  ascends. 
Such  rapine  sweet  through  all  my  heart  extends. 
New  thoughts  and  wishes  so  within  me  vie. 
Perforce  I  say,—"  Thus  be  it  mine  to  die. 
If  Heaven  to  me  so  fair  a  doom  intends  !** 
But,  ah  1  those  sounds  whose  sweelaeas  laps  my  sense, 
The  strong  desire  of  more  that  in  me  yeuns, 
Restrain  my  spirit  in  its  parting  hence. 
Thus  at  her  will  I  live ;  thus  winds  and  turns 
The  yam  of  life  which  to  my  lot  is  given, 
Earth's  single  siren,  sent  to  us  from  heaven.     MAcaasooB. 


TO  UJSBIL  m  KIFE.  IM 

S&KNET  CXXXV. 

Amor  ffd  manda  qud  doteepentem. 

LIFB  WILL  FAIL  BIM  BBfOES  B0FI. 

Love  to  mj  mind  recallmg  that  sweet  thou^^t^ 
The  ancient  confidant  our  lives  between. 
Well  comforts  me»  and  sajs  I  ne*er  have  been 
So  near  as  now  to  what  I  hoped  and  soodit 
I,  who  at  times  with  dangerous  falsehood  fraQght» 
At  limes  with  partial  truth,  his  words  have  seen. 
Live  in  suspense,  still  missing  the  just  mean, 
Twixt  yea  and  nay  a  constant  battle  fought 
iMeanwhile  the  years  pass  on :  and  I  belu)ld 
tin  my  true  glass  the  adverse  time  draw  near 
Her  promise  and  my  hope  which  limits  here. 
So  let  it  be :  alone  I  grow  not  old ; 
Changes  not  e'en  with  age  my  loving  troth; 
My  fear  is  this — the  short  life  left  us  both. 

SONNET  CXXXVL 
Pien  cf  «»  vagopetmer,  du  me  detrin* 
HiB  Tovaim  IB  niD  sr  mxoBsa  gw  passioh. 
Such  vain  thought  as  wonted  to  mislead  me 
In  desert  hope,  by  weQ-assured  moan. 
Makes  me  from  company  to  live  alone,. 
In  following  her  whom  reason  bids  me  flee. 
She  fleeth  as  fast  by  gentle  cruelty ; 
And  after  her  my  heart  would  fain  be  gone. 
But  armed  sighs  my  way  do  stop  anon, 
*Twixt  hope  and  dread  locking  my.  liberty ; 
Yet  as  I  guess,  under  disdainful  brow 
One  beam  of  ruth  is  in  her  cloudy  look  : 
Which  comforteth  the  mind,  that  erst  ibr  fear  shMk : 
And  therewithal  bolded  I  seek  the  way  how 
To  utter  the  smart  I  suffer  within; 
But  such  it  is,  I  not  how  to  begin.  Wtaxt 

Full  of  a  tender  thought,  whidi  severs  me 
From  all  my  kind,  a  lonely  musing  thing. 
From  my  breast's  solitude  I  sometimes  ^xing,] 
Still  seeking  her  whom  most  I  ought  to  flee ; 
And  see  her  pass  though  soft,  so  adverse  she. 
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That  my  soul  spreads  for  flight  a  trembling  wing : 
Of  armM  sighs  such  legions  does  she  bring. 
The  fair  antagonist  of  Love  and  me. 
Yet  from  beneath  that  dark  disdainful  brow, 
Or  much  I  err,  one  beam  of  pity  flows. 
Soothing  with  partial  warmth  my  heart's  distress : 
Again  my  bosom  feels  its  wonted  glow ! 
But  when  my  simple  hope  I  would  disclose. 
My  o'er-fraught  faltering  tongue  the  crowded  thoughts  op- 
press. WUANGUAM. 


SONNET  CXXXVII. 
Put  voUe  giA  daX  bel  tembiante  uiMno, 

LOTS  U1VMA1I8  HU  BB80LUTI0H. 

Oft  as  her  angel  face  compassion  wore, 
With  tears  whose  eloquence  scarce  fails  to  move. 
With  bland  and  coiuteous  speech,  I  boldly  strove 
To  soothe  my  foe,  and  in  meek  guise  implore : 
But  soon  her  eyes  inspire  vain  hopes  no  more ; 
For  all  my  fortune,  all  my  fate  in  love. 
My  life,  my  death,  the  good,  the  ills  I  prove. 
To  her  are  trusted  by  one  sovereign  power. 
Hence  *tis,  whene'er  my  lips  would  silence  break. 
Scarce  can  I  hear  the  accents  which  I  vent. 
By  passion  ifender'd  spiritless  and  weak. 
Ah !  now  I  find  that  fondness  to  excess 
Fetters  the  tongue,  and  overpowers  intent : 
Faint  is  the  flame  tliat  language  can  express !  Nott. 

Oft  have  I  meant  my  passion  to  declare, 
When  fancy  read  compliance  in  her  eyes ; 
And  oft  with  courteous  speech,  with  love-lorn  sighs. 
Have  wish*d  to  soften  my  obdurate  fair : 
But  let  that  face  one  look  of  anger  wear. 
The  intention  fades ;  for  all  that  fate  supplies. 
Or  good,  or  ill,  all,  all  that  I  can  prize, 
My  life,  my  death,  Love  trusts  to  her  dear  care. 
£*en  I  can  scarcely  hear  my  amorous  moan, 
So  much  my  voice  by  passion  is  confined ; 
So  faint,  so  timid  are  my  accents  grown ! 


TO  UkUBA  IN   IJFK.  161 

Ah  1  now  the  force  of  love  I  plainly  see ; 

What  can  the  tongue,  or  what  the  impassioned  mind  ? 

He  that  could  speak  his  love,  ne*er  loved  like  me. 

Axon.  1777. 


SONNET  CXXXVIII. 
Giunto  vC  ha  Amcrfra  hdU  e  crude  braccia. 

HS  OAKHOT  B5D  HER  CRUSLTT,  SOB  SHI  HIS  HOPE. 

I      Me  Love  has  left  in  fair  cold  arms  to  lie. 
Which  kill  me  wrongfully :  if  I  complain. 
My  martyrdom  is  doubled,  worse  my  pain : 
Better  in  silence  love,  and  loving  die ! 
For  she  the  frozen  Bhine  with  burning  eye 
Can  melt  at  will,  the  hard  rock  break  in  twain , 
So  equal  to  her  beauty  her  disdain 
That  others'  pleasure  wakes  her  angry  sigh. 
A  breathing  moving  marble  all  the  rest, 

OfvAiy  nHftmant.  la  moAfii  Vipy  heart. 

So  hard,  to  move  it  baffles  all  my  art. 
Despite  her  lowering  brow  and  haughty  breast, 
One  thing  she  cannot,  my  fond  heart  deter 
From  tender  hopes  and  passionate  sighs  for  her. 

Macgreqob. 


SONNET  CXXXIX. 
0  IimdiOf  nenUca  di  vinftUe, 

EKTT  MAT  DISTURB,   BUT  OAVKOT  DB8TR0T  RIS  HOPS. 

O  DEADLY  Envy,  virtue^s  constant  foe, 
With  good  and  lovely  eager  to  contest ! 
Stealthily,  by  what  way,  in  that  fair  breast  ^ 
Hast  entrance  found ?  by  what  arts  changed  it  so? 
Thence  by  the  roots  my  weal  hast  thou  uptom. 
Too  blest  in  love  hast  shown  me  to  that  mir 
Who  welcomed  once  my  chaste  and  humble  prayer, 
But  seems  to  treat  me  now  with  hate  and  scorn. 
But  though  you  may  by  acts  severe  and  ill 
Sigh  at  my  good  and  smile  at  my  distress. 
You  cannot  change  for  me  a  single  thought. 
Not  though  a  thousand  times  each  day  she  kill 
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Can  I  or  hope  in  her  or  love  her  less. 
For  tlioagh  she  scai'e.  Love  oonfidenoe  has  taught. 
Maoo 

SONNET  CXL. 
Mirtmdo  *liold^  begli  <Kehi  tereno, 

THE  8WBKTS  AKD  BIREBS  OF  LOTS. 

Markiko  of  those  hright  eyes  the  sun  serene 
Where  reigneth  Love,  vho  mine  obscures  and  grieyes. 
My  hopeless  heart  the  weaiy  spirit  leaves 
Once  more  to  gain  its  paradise  terrene ; 
Then,  finding  full  of  bitter-sweet  tbe  scene. 
And  in  the  world  how  vast  the  web  it  weaves, 
A  secret  sigh  for  baffled  love  it  heaves, 
Whose  spurs  so  sharp,  whose  curb  so  hard  have  been. 
By  these  two  contraiy  and  mtx'd  extremes, 
With  frozen  or  with  fieiy  wishes  frangfat, 
To  stand  *tween  misery  and  bliss  ^le  seems : 
Seldom  in  glad  and  oft  la  gloomy  thought. 
But  mostly  contrite  for  its  bold  empriee. 
For  of  like  seed  like  frait  must  ei^er  risel         JdAcenwoim. 


.    SONNET  CXLI. 
Fera'tldla  (te  *l  eieh  ha  form  in  n^n). 

TO  Fira  VOB  BIB  IS  BBTTEB  THAH  TO  XHJOT  HAPPIKBSS  WITH  AHT  OVHSK. 

Ill-omen*d  was  that  starts  malignant  gleam 
:  That  ruled  my  hapless  birth ;  and  dim  the  mom 
That  darted  on  my  infant  eyes  the  beam ; 
And  harsh  the  wail,  that  UM  a  man  was  fo<Hii ; 
And  hard  the  sterile  earth,  which  first  was  worn 
Beneath  my  infant  feet ;  but  harder  for, 
And  harsher  still,  the  tyrant  maid,  whose  sconi. 
In  league  widi  savage  Leva,  iofiamed  the  war 
Of  all  my  passions. — ^Love  himseLf  more  tacme. 
With  pi^  soothes  my  iUs ;  while  that  eold  heBct» 
Insensible  to  the  devouring  flame 
Which  wastes  my  vitals,  triumphs  in  mj  smart. 
One  thought  is  comfort— ^bat  her  scorn  to  bear, 
I  Excels  e*en  prosperous  kre,  with  other  earthly  £ur. 

WOOOIWUSSLES. 


TO  liAU&A  19  LIFB.  103 

An  evil  star  usher'd  n j  aatal  mon 

gf  heaven  have  o'er  us  power,  as  «ome  haTesaid), 
[ard  was  the  cradle  where  I  lay  when  horn, 
And  hard  the  earth  where  first  mj  youag  feet  fday'd ; 
Gniel  the  lady  who,  with  eyes  of  ficom 
And  fatal  how,  whose  mark  I  still  was  made. 
Dealt  me  the  wound,  O  Love,  whidi  since  I  moom 
Whose  cure  thou  only,  with  those  arms,  canst  aid. 
But,  ah !  to  thee  my  torments  pleasure  hring : 
She,  too,  severer  would  have  wished  the  blow; 
A  spear-head  thrust,  asid  not  an  arrow-«ting. 
One  comfort  rests-— ^better  to  suffer  so 
Ft>r  her,  than  others  to  enjoy :  and  I, 
Sworn  on  thy  golden  dart,  on  this  for  death  rely. 

^_^^^^^_^  Macobegob. 

SONNET  CXUL 

Quando  mi  vme  inmanti  U  tempo  e  7  loco. 
aaoovLKoaiom  vw  sablt  lotv. 
Thb  time  and  scene  where  I  a  slave  became 
When  I  remember,  and  the  knot  so  dear 
Which  Love's  own  hand  bo  firmly  fasten*d  here, 
Which  made  my  bitter  sweet,  my  grief  a  game  ; 
My  heart,  with  fuel  stored,  is,  as  a  flame 
Of  those  soft  sighs  familiar  to  mine  ear, 
So  lit  within,  its  veiy  Bufferings  cheer ; 
On  these  I  live,  and  other  aid  disclaim. 
That  sun,  alone  which  beameth  for  my  sight, 
With  his  strong  rays  my  ruin'd  bosom  bums 
Now  in  the  eve  of  life  as  in  its  prime. 
And  from  afar  so  gives  me  warmth  aad  light. 
Fresh  and  entire,  at  every  hour,  returns 
On  memory  the  knot,  the  aoeae,  the  time.         Macgbeoor 


SONNET  CXLin. 

Per  meao  %  botehi  wo^gpiH  t  $dmffgL 


ETE»  THXKKIXa  OS  HUl,  VS  PASSU  llAaUMM  AMB  BAflV  TMOHOH  TBS 
roUST  QiW  AftDSiaiXS. 

Tbbough  woods  inhospitable,  wild,  I  rove, 
Where  armed  travellers  bend  their  fearful  way ; 

It  d 
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Nor  danger  dread,  save  from  that  sun  of  love, 

Bciglxt«un  !  which  darts  a  soul-enflaming  ray. 

Of  her  I  sing,  allthoughtless  as  I  stray, 

Whose  sweet  idea  strong  as  heaven  s  shall  prove: 

And  oft  methinks  these  pines,  these  beeches,  move 

Like  nymphs ;  'mid  which  fond  fancy  sees  her  play. 

I  seem  to  hear  her,  when  the  whispering  gale 

Steals  through  some  thick- wove  branch,  when  sings  a  bird. 

When  purls  the  stream  along  yon  verdant  vale. 

How  grateful  might  this  darksome  wood  appear. 

Where  horror  reigns,  where  scarce  a  sound  is  heard ; 

But,  ah !  'tis  far  from  all  my  heart  holds  dear.   Akom.  1777. 

Amid  the  wild  wood's  lone  and  difficult  ^vays, 
Where  travel  at  great  risk  e'en  men  in  arms, 
I  pass  secure — for  only  me  alarms 
That  sun,  which  darts  of  living  loxfi-the  rays — 
Singing  fond  thoughts  in  simple  lays  to  her 
Whom  time  and  space  so  little  hide  from  me ; 
E'en  here  her  form,  nor  hers  alone,  I  see. 
But  maids  and  matrons  in  each  beech  and  fir : 
Methinks  I  hear  her  when  the  bird's  soft  moan. 
The  sighing  leaves  I  hear,  or  through  the  dell 
Where  its  bright  lapse  some  murmuring  rill  pui-sues . 
Barely  of  shadowing  wood  the  silence  lone. 
The  solitaiy  horror  pleased  so  well, 
Except  that  of  my  sun  too  much  1  lose.  MAcoRBOoa 


SONNET  CXLIV. 
MiUe  fiagge  in  im  yiomo  e  miXU  mi. 

TO  Bl  HXAS  HIE  UOOMFUrSBS  HIM  VOK  ALL  TUB  PBBI18  OF  THX  WAT. 

Love,  who  bis  votary  wings  in  heart  and  feet. 
To  the  third  heaven  that  lightly  he  may  soar, 
In  one  short  day  has  many  a  stream  and  shore 
Given  to  me,  in  famed  Ardennes,  to  meet' 
Unarm'd  and  single  to  have  pass'd  is  sweet 
Where  war  in  earnest  strikes,  nor  tells  before — 
A  helmless,  sail-less  ship  'mid  ocean's  roar — 
My  breast  with  dark  and  fearful  thoughts  replete ; 
But  reach'd  my  dangerous  journey's  far  extreme, 
Bemembcring  whence  I  came,  and  with  whose  wings. 


TO  LAURA  IK  LIFE.  105 

From  too  great  courage  conscious  terror  springs. 

But  this  fair  countiy  and  beloved  stream 

With  smiluig  welcome  reassures  my  heart, 

Where  dwells  its  sole  light  ready  to  depart.      Macgrcgou. 


;  SONNET  CXLV. 

Amor  mi  sprona  in  un  tempo  ed  offrena, 

HS  HSABS  THl  YOICB  OF  BIASON,   BUT  CAHHOT  OBET. 

Love  in  one  instant  spurs  me  and  restrains, 
Assures  and  frightens,  freezes  me  and^ums, 
Smiles  now  and  scowls,  now  summons  me  and  spurns, 
In  hope  now  holds  me.  plunges  now  in  pains : 
Now  high,  now  low,  my  weary  heart  he  hurls, 
Until  fond  passion  loses  quite  the  path, 
And  highest  pleasure  seems  to  stir  but  wrath — 
My  harassed  mind  on  such  strange  errors  feeds ! 
A  friendly  thought  tliere  points  die  proper  track, 
Not  of  such  grief  as  from  the  full  eye  breaks. 
To  go  where  soon  it  hopes  to  be  at  ease, 
But,  as  if  greater  power  thence  tum'd  it  back, 
Despite  itself,  another  way  it  takes. 
And  to  its  own  slow  death  and  mine  agrees.     Macgbegor. 


SONNET  CXLVI. 

Qeri,  quando  UUor  mteco  i  adira, 

HE   AmASBS  HBB  BT  HUmLITT,  AHD  BXH0RT8  A  miBin)  TO  DO  LICEWISE. 

When  my  sweet  foe,  so  haughty  oft  and  high, 
Moved  my  brief  ire  no  more  my  sight  can  thole, 
One  comfort  is  vouchsafed  me  lest^I  die. 
Through  whose  sole  strength  survives  my  harassed  soul ; 
W^here^er  her  eyes — all  light  which  would  deny 
To  my  sad  life — in  scorn  or  anger  roll. 
Mine  with  such  true  humility  reply. 
Soon  their  meek  glances  all  her  rage  control. 
Were  it  not  so,  methinks  I  less  could  brook 
To  gaze  on  hers  than  on  Medusa  s  mien, 
Which  tom'd  to  marble  all  who  met*her  look. 
My  friend,  act  thus  with  thine,  for  closed  I  ween 
All  other  aid,  and  nothing  flight  avails 
Against  the  wings  on  which  our  master  sails.    Macgseqo:  . 
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I  know ;  its  breathings  such  impression  made, 
Wafting  me  fame,  but  wafting  sorrow  too : 
My  wearied  soul  to  soothe,  I  bid  adieu 
To  those  dear  Tuscan  haunts  I  first  surveyed  ; 
And,  to  dispel  the  gloom  aroimd  me  spread, 
I  seek  this  day  my  cheering  sun  to  view, 
Whose  sweet  attraction  is  so  strong,  so  great, 
That  Love  again  compels  me  to  its  light ; 
Then  he  so  dazzles  me,  that  vain  were  flight. 
Not  arms  to  brave,  'tis  wings  to  *scape,  my  fate 
I  ask ;  but  by  those  beams  I  m  doom'd  to  die. 
When  distant  which  consume,  and  which  enflame  when 
nigh.  'Sen 

The  gentle  air,  which  brightens  each  green  hill. 
Wakening  the  flowers  that  paint  this  bowery  glade, 
I  recognise  it  by  its  soft  breath  still. 
My  sorrow  and  renown  which  long  has  made : 
Again  where  erst  my  sick  heart  shelter  sought. 
From  my  dear  native  Tuscan  air  I  flee : 
That  light  may  cheer  my  dark  and  troubled  thought, 
I  seek  my  sun,  and  hope  to-day  to  see. 
That  sun  so  great  and  genial  sweetness  brings. 
That  Love  compels  me  to  his  beams  agidn. 
Which  then  so  dazzle  me  that  flight  is  vain : 
I  ask  for  my  escape  not  arms,  but  wings : 
Heaven  by  this  light  condemns  me  sure  to  die. 
Which  from  afar  consumes,  and  bums  when  nigh. 

Macgbxooe. 


SONNET  CLXII. 
Didiindivo  cangiando  il  vUo  e  'I pdo. 

BIS  WOUNDS  CAB  BB  HEALED  OKIT  BT  PITT   OB  DEATH. 

I  ALTER  day  by  day  in  hair  and  mien. 
Yet  shun  not  the  old  dangerous  baits  and  dear, 
Nor  sever  from  the  laurel,  limed  and  green. 
Which  nor  the  scorching  sun,  nor  fierce  cold  sear. 
Dry  shall  the  sea,  the  sky  be  starless  seen. 
Ere  I  shall  cease  to  covet  and  to  fear 
Her  lovely  shadow,  and — which  ill  1  screen — 
To  like,  yet  loathe,  the  deep  wound  cherish 'd  here : 


TO  LAURA  IX  LIFE.  i  Vt 

ver  hope  I  respite  from  my  pain, 

-----    -,^.e 


bones  and  nerves  and  flesh  till  1  am  t^eo ; 


mine  enemy  some  pity  deign, 
ings  impossible  accomplished  be, 
hut  h^fself  or  death  the  blow  can  heal 
•  LotB  from  her  bright  eyes  has  left  my  heart  to  feel. 

Macoregoei. 


SONNET  CLXni. 

V  aura  ierena  cfitfra  verdifronde, 

IBATLI  BBEKSE  (l*  AUBA)   BBOALLS  TO  HIM  TBS  TDIB  WCE!?  HE 
FIBST  BAW  HSK. 

B  gentle  gale,  that  plays  my  face  aromid, 
lUring  sweet  mischief  through  the  verdant  grove, 
nd  remembrance  bnngs  the  time,  when  Love 
gave  his  deep,  although  delightful  wound ; 
me  to  view  Uiat  beauteous  face,  ne'er  found 
1,  as  disdain  or  jealousy  might  move ; 
ew  her  locks  that  shone  bright  gold  above, 
loose,  but  now  with  pearls  and  jewels  bound : 
e  locks  she  sweetly  scatter'd  to  the  wind, 
then  coird  up  again  so  gracefully, 
but  to  think  on  it  still  thrills  the  sense, 
e  Time  has  in  more  sober  braids  confined ; 
bound  my  heart  with  such  a  powerful  tie, 
death  alone  can  disengage  it  thence.  Noit. 

IS  balmy  airs  that  from  yon  leafy  spray 

*ever*d  brow  with  playful  murmurs  greet, 

dl  to  my  fond  heart  the  fatal  day  ' 

n  Love  his  first  wound  dealt,  so  deep  yet  sweet, 

gave  me  the  fair  face — in  scorn  away 

e  tum'd,  or  hid  by  jealousy — to  meet ; 

locks,  which  peai*ls  and  gems  now  oft  array, 
)Be  shining  tints  with  finest  gold  compete, 
>we6tly  on  the  wind  were  then  display  d, 
^ther'd  in  with  such  a  graceful  art, 

ir  very  thought  with  passion  thrills  my  mind. 

le  since  has  twined  them  in  more  sober  braid, 

i  with  a  snare  so  powerful  bound  my  heart 

ith  firom  its  fetters  only  can  unbind.  Macgbegor. 

H 
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SONNET  CLXIV. 

t 

Z'  aura  celeste  cfu  *»  qud  verde  Lauro, 

BHB  HAIB  ASD  XTBS. 

The  heayenlj  airs  from  yon  green  laurel  roU'd, 
Where  Love  to  PhoBbus  whilom  dealt  his  stroke^ 
Where  on  my  neck  was  placed  so  sweet  a  yoke, 
That  freedom  thence  I  hope  not  to  behold, 
O'er  me  prevail,  as  o*er  that  Arab  old 
Medusa,  when  she  changed  him  ta  an  oak ; 
Nor  ever  can  the  faiiy  knot  be  broke 
Whose  light  outshines  the  sun,  not  merely  gold ; 
I  mean  of  those  bright  locks  the  cmrled  snare 
Which  folds  and  fastens  with  so  sweet  a  grace 
My  soul,  whose  humbleness  defends  alone. 
Her  mere  shade  freezes  with  a  cold  despair 
My  heart,  and  tinges  with  pale  fear  my  face ; 
And  oh !  her  eyes  have  power  to  make  me  stone. 

MACaBBSOB. 


SONNET  CLXY. 
L*  a/wra  toane  cK  olmi  apiega  e  vtZro. 

HIS  HBAVr  USB  ZAVaUB)  tM  BEB  BJOtU 

The  pleasant  gale,  that  to  Hie  sun  unplaits 
And  spreads  the  gold  Love's  fingers  weave,  and  BraiJ 
O'er  her  fine  eyes,  and  all  around  her  head. 
Fetters  my  heart,  the  wishful  sigh  creates: 
No  nerve  but  thrills,  no  artery  but  beat*, 
Approaching  my  fair  arbiter  with  dread. 
Who  in  her  doubtful  scale  hath  ofttimes  weigbU 
Whether  or  death  or  life  on  me  awittts ; 
Beholding,  too,  those  eyes  their  fires  dieplayy 
And  on  those  shoulders  shine  such  wreaths  of  hair. 
Whose  witching  tangles  my  poor  heart  ensnaoe. 
But  how  this  magic's  wrought  I  cannot  say ; 
For  twofold  radiance  doth  my  reason  blind, 
And  sweetness  to  excess  palls  and  o'expowexs  my  mind. 

Km 

The  soft  gale  to  the  sun  which  shakes  and  spreads 
The  gold  which  Love's  own  hand  has  spun  and  wrooglit, 
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There,  with  her  bright  ejes  and  Aose  fairjp  threads. 

Binds  my  poor  heart  and  sif^  each  idle  thought 

My  veins  of^  blood,  my  bones  of  maiTow  faB, 

Thrills  all  my  frame  when  I,  to  hear  or  gaze. 

Draw  near  to  her,  who  oft,  in  balance  frail. 

My  life  and  death  together  holds  and  weighs, 

And  see  those  love-fires  shine  wherein  I  bum. 

And,  as  its  snow  each  sweetest  shoulder  heaves, 

Flash  the  fair  tresses  right  and  left  by  turn  ; 

Verse  fails  to  paint  what  fancy  scarce  conceives. 

From  two  such  lights  is  intellect  distress'd. 

And  by  such  sweetness  weaiy  and  oppressed.    ICacobsoor. 


SONNET  CLXVI. 
0  MZb  matiy  eke  mi  eUt^ngi  *l  core, 

THB  8T0LKH  OLQVI. 

O  BEAUTEot7s  hand  I  that  dost  my  heart  subdue. 
And  in  a  little  space  my  life  confine ; 
Hand  where  their  skill  and  utmost  efforts  join 
Nature  and  Heaven,  their  plastic  powers  to  show ! 
Sweet  fingers,  seeming  pearls  of  orient  hue, 
To  my  wounds  only  cruel,  fingers  fine ! 
Love,  who  towards  me  kindness  doth  design. 
For  once  permits  ye  naked  to  our  view. 
Thou  glove  most  dear,  most  elegant  and  white, 
Encasing  ivory  tinted  with  the  rose ; 
More  precious  covering  ne*er  met  mortal  sight 
Would  I  such  portion  of  thy  veil  had  gain'd ! 
O  fleeting  gifts  which  fortune's  hand  bestows ! 
Tis  justice  to  restore  what  theft  alone  obtained.        NoTT. 

O  BEAUTEOUS  haud  !  which  robb'st  ma  of  my  heart. 
And  boldest  all  my  life  in  litUe  space ; 
Hand !  which  their  utmost  effort  and  best  art 
Nature  and  Heaven  alike  have  joined  to  grace ; 
O  sister  pearls  of  orient  hue,  ye  fine 
And  fairy  fingers !  to  my  wounds,  alone 
Gruel  and  cold,  does  Love  awhile  incline 
In  my  behalf,  that  naked  ye  are  shown  ? 
O  glove  !  most  snowy,  delicate,  and  dear, 
Which  spotless  ivorv  and  fresh  roses  set, 
K  2 
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Where  can  on  earth  a  sweeter  spoil  be  met, 
Unless  her  fair  veil  thus  reward  us  here  ? 
Inconstancy  of  human  things !  the  theft 
Late  won  and  dearly  prized  too  soon  from  me  is  reft ! 

^^^___  Macgbeoor. 

SONNET  CLXVIL 

Non  pur  qudT  una  beUa  iguuda  mano. 

VE  SSTITIIVB  THE  OLOYX,   BKWAIUNa  THE  BFFXOT   OP  HSB  BEAQTT. 

Not  of  one  dear  hand  only  I  complain. 
Which  hides  it,  to  my  loss,  agiun  from  view. 
But  its  fair  fellow  and  her  soft  arms  too 
Are  prompt  my  meek  and  passive  heart  to  pain. 
Love  spreads  a  thousand  toils,  nor  one  in  vain, 
Amid  ^e  many  charms,  bright,  pure,  and  new. 
That  so  her  high  and  heavenly  part  endue. 
No  style  can  equal  it,  no  mind  attain. 
That  starry  forehead  and  those  tranquil  eyes, 
The  fair  angelic  mouth,  where  pearl  and  rose 
Contrast  each  other,  whence  rich  music  flows. 
These  fill  the  gazer  with  a  fond  surprise, 
The  fine  head,  the  bright  tresses  which  defied 
The  sun  to  match  them  in  his  noonday  pride.  Macobegob. 

SONNET  CLXVIIL 

Mia  Ventura  ed  Amor  nC  avean  $1  adomo, 

HI  RSOBITS  HAYING  RSTURHKD  HXR  GLOVE. 

Mb  Love  and  Fortune  then  supremely  bless*d ! 
Her  glove  which  gold  and  silken  broidery  bore  ! 
I  seem'd  to  reach  of  utmost  bliss  the  crest, 
Musing  within  myself  on  her  who  wore. 
Ne'er  on  that  day  I  think,  of  days  the  best, 
Which  made  me  rich,  then  beggared  as  before, 
But  rage  and  sorrow  fill  mine  aching  breast 
With  slighted  love  and  self-shame  boiling  o'er ; 
That  on  my  precious  prize  in  time  of  need 
I  kept  not  hold,  nor  made  a  firmer  stand 
'Gainst  what  at  best  was  merely  angel  force. 
That  my  feet  were  not  wings  their  flight  to  speed. 
And  so  at  last  take  vengeance  on  the  hand, 
Make  my  poor  eyes  of  tears  the  too  oft  som'ce. 

MAConvcoc 
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SONNET  CLXIX, 

D*  «»  bd,  ekiaro,  polito  e  vivo  ghiaccio, 

VHOVOH  RAOKXD  BY  AGOHT,   MM  D0K8  HOT  COKFLAIR  OF  HBB. 

The  flames  that  ever  on  my  bosom  prey 
From  living  ice  or  cold  fair  marble  pour, 
And  so  exhaust  my  veins  and  waste  my  core, 
Almost  insensibly  I  melt  away. 
Death,  his  stem  arm  already  reared  to  slay. 
As  thunders  angry  heaven  or  lions  roar. 
Pursues  my  life  that  vainly  flies  before, 
While  I  with  terror  shake,  and  mute  obey. 
And  yet,  were  Love  and  Pity  friends,  they  might 
A  double  column  for  my  succour  throw 
Between  my  worn  soul  and  the  mortal  blow : 
It  may  not  be ;  such  feelings  in  tlie  sight 
Of  my  loved  foe  and  mistress  never  stir; 
The  &ult  is  in  my  foHune,  not  in  her.  Macqreoob. 


SONNET  CLXX. 
LauOf  ek*  t*  ardo,  ed  aUri  non  md  credcf 

POmBITT  WnJi  AOCOU)  TO  HIM  TBI  PITT  WHICH   LAUllA  BBFUSBB. 

Alas,  with  ardour  past  belief  I  glow ! 
None  doubt  this  truth,  except  one  only  fair. 
Who  all  excels,  for  whom  alone  I  care ; 
\  She  plainly  sees,  yet  disbelieves  my  woe. 
O  rich  in  charms,  but  poor  in  faith !  canst  thou 
Look  in  these  eyes,  nor  read  my  whole  heart  there  ? 
Were  I  not  fated  by  my  baleful  star, 
For  me  from  pity's  fount  might  favour  flow. 
My  flame,  of  which  thou  tak'st  so  little  heed, 
And  thy  high  praises  pour*d  through  all  my  song, 
0*er  many  a  breast  may  future  influence  spread  : 
These,  my  sweet  fair,  so  warns  prophetic  diought. 
Closed  thy  bright  eye,  and  mute  thy  poet*s  tongue, 
£*en  after  death  shall  still  with  sparks  be  fraught      Norr. 

Alas  I  I  bum,  yet  credence  fail  to  gain : 
All  others  credit  it  save  only  she 
All  others  who  excels,  alone  for  me ; 
She  seems  to  doubt  it  still,  yet  sees  it  plain. 
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Infinite  beauty,  little  faith  and  slow. 
Perceive  ye  not  my  whole  heart  in  mine  eyes  ? 
Well  might  I  hope,  save  for  my  hostile  skies, 
From  mercy's  fount  some  pitying  balm  to  flow. 
.  |Yet  this  my  flame  which  scarcely  moves  your  cape, 
i  JAnd  your  warm  praises  auBg  in  these  fond  rhymes, 
I  {May  thousands  yet  inflame  in  after  times ; 
I  These  I  foresee  in  fancy,  my  sweet  fair, 
!  (Though  your  bright  eyes  be  dosed  and  oold  my  bre«di, 
'  -Shall  lighten  other  loves  and  live  in  death.      MAoaaifioa. 


SONNET  CLXXI. 
AnimOf  eke  divene  com  tatUe, 

HS  IISJ0I0K8  AT  BBVO  0*  BASTB  WItH  XSB,   AS  HE  J9  TBSBCM 
■HABLBD  Unsa  TO  UOIATK  HBB  YI&TOEt. 

SoulI  with  such  various  faculties  endued 
To  think,  write,  speak,  to  read,  to  see,  to  hear ; 
My  doting  eyes !  and  thou,  my  faithful  ear ! 
Where  dnnks  my  heart  her  counsels  wise  and  good ; 
Your  fortune  smiles ;  if  after  or  before, 
The  path  were  won  so  badly  followed  yet. 
Ye  had  not  then  her  bright  eves'  lustre  met, 
Nor  traced  her  light  feet  earw's  green  caipet  o'er. 
Now  with  so  clear  a  light,  so  sure  a  sign, 
Twere  shame  to  err  or  halt  on  the  brief  way 
Which  makes  thee  worthy  of  a  home  divine. 
That  better  course,  my  weary  will,  essay ! 
To  pierce  the  cloud  of  her  sweet  scorn  be  tfatne,  ' 
Pursuing  her  pure  steps  and  hearetily  ray.       MacoBBoec. 


SONNET  CLXXn. 

i>oIe»  trr,  deiei  ^dtfpd  <  4olc»  jxwi. 
HI  oovsouM  bhisblf  wsph  nra  vbovcrr  thmk  bs  mu  bb  < 


S?rEKT  scorn,  sweet  anger,  and  sweet  misery. 
Forgiveness  sweet,  sweet  biirden,  and  sweet  ill ; 
Sweet  accents  that  mine  ear  so  sweetly  thrill, 
That  sweetly  bland,  now  sweetly  fierce  can  be. 
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Mourn  not,  my  soul,  bat  suffer  sflentij; 
And  those  embitter*d  sweets  liij  eup  Uiat  fill 
With  the  sweet  honour  blend  cHf  loving  still 
Her  whom  I  told :  *'  Thou  only  pleaaest  me.** 
Hereafter,  moved  with  envy,  sosne  may  say : 
"  For  that  high-boasted  beauty  d  his  day 
Enough  the  bard  has  borne ! "  then  heave  a  sigh. 
Others :  "  Oh !  why,  most  hostile  Fortune,  why 
Could  not  these  eyes  l^at  lovely  form  survey  ? 
Why  was  she  early  born,  or  wherefore  late  was  I  ?  ** 

NOTT 

Sweet  anger,  sweet  disdun,  and  peace  as  sweet, 
Sweet  ill,  sweet  pain,  sweet  burthen  that  I  bear, 
Sweet  speech  as  sweetly  heard ;  sweet  speech,  my  fair ! 
That  now  enflames  my  soul,  now  cools  its  heat. 
Patient,  my  soul !  endiu*e  the  wrongs  you  meet ; 
And  all  th*  embitter'd  sweets  you*re  doomed  to  share 
Blend  with  that  sweetest  bliss,  the  maid  to  greet 
In  these  soft  words,  •*  Thou  only  art  my  care  I  '* 
Haply  some  youth  shall  siting  envious  say, 
"  Enough  has  borne  the  bard  so  fond,  so  true, 
For  that  bright  beauty,  brightest  of  his  day  1  ** 
While  others  cry,  '*  &ui  eyes  i  how  hard  your  fate, 
Why  could  I  ne*er  tins  matchless  beauty  view  ? 
Why  was  she  bom  so  soon,  or  I  so  late  ?'*         Anon.  1777 


CANZONE  XI3L 

ff  U  dim  maij  ch*  4*  vtnga  in  odio  a  queUa, 

nS  VKHUCBXTLT  UBUT8  THS  OHABat'OF  LOTIVO  AlTOTnER. 

Perdie  !  I  said  it  not, 
Nor  never  thought  to  do : 
As  well  as  I,  ye  wot 
I  have  no  power  thereto. 
And  if  I  did,  the  lot 
That  first  did  me  encludn 
May  never  slake  the  knot. 
But  strait  it  to  my  pain. 

And  if  I  did,  each  thing 
That  may  do  harm  or  woe. 
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Continuallj  may  wring 
My  heart,  where  so  I  go ! 
Report  may  always  ring 
Of  shame  on  me  for  aye, 
If  in  my  heart  did  spring 
The  words  that  you  do  say. 

And  if  I  did,  each  star 
That  is  in  heaven  above, 
May  frown  on  me,  to  mar 
The  hope  I  have  in  love ! 
And  if  I  did,  such  war 
As  they  brought  unto  Troy, 
Bring  all  my  life  afar 
From  all  his  lust  and  joy ! 

And  if  I  did  so  say. 
The  beauty  that  me  bound 
Increase  from  day  to  day. 
More  cruel  to  my  wound ! 
With  all  the  moan  that  may 
To  plaint  may  turn  my  song; 
My  life  may  soon  decay. 
Without  redress,  by  wrong! 

If  I  be  clear  from  thought. 
Why  do  you  then  complain  ? 
Then  is  this  thing  but  sought 
To  turn  my  heart  to  pain. 
Then  this  that  you  have  wrought, " 
You  must  it  now  redress ; 
Of  right,  therefore,  you  ought 
Such  rigour  to  repress. 

And  as  I  have  deserved, 

So  grant  me  now  my  hire ; 

You  know  I  never  swerved, 

You  never  found  me  liar. 

For  Rachel  have  I  served. 

For  Leah  cared  I  never ; 

And  her  I  have  reserved 

Within  my  heart  for  ever.  Wtait. 
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If  I  said  so,  may  I  be  hated  by 
Her  on  whose  love  I  live,  without  which  I  should  die : 
If  I  said  so,  my  days  be  sad  and  short. 
May  my  false  soul  some  vile  dominion  court. 
If  I  said  so,  may  eveiy  star  to  me 
Be  hostile;  round  me  grow 
Pale  fear  and  jealousy ; 
And  she,  my  foe. 
As  cruel  still  and  cold  as  fair  she  aye  must  be. 

If  I  said  so,  may  Love  upon  my  heart 

£zpend  his  golden  shafts,  on  her  the  leaden  dart ; 

Be  heaven  and  earth,  and  God  and  man  my  foe, 

And  she  still  more  severe  if  I  said  so  : 

If  I  said  so,  may  he  whose  blind  lights  lead 

Me  stnughtway  to  my  grave. 

Trample  yet  worse  Ins  slave, 

Nor  she  behave 

Gentle  and  kind  to  me  in  look,  or  word,  or  deed. 

If  I  said  so,  then  through  my  brief  life  may 

All  that  is  hateful  block  my  worthless  weaiy  way : 

If  I  said  so,  may  the  proud  frost  in  thee 

Grow  prouder  as  more  fierce  the  fire  in  me : 

If  I  said  so,  no  more  then  may  the  warm 

Sun  or  bright  moon  be  view'd, 

Kor  maid,  nor  matron's  form. 

But  one  dread  storm 

Such  as  proud  Pharaoh  saw  when  Israel  he  pursued. 

If  I  said  so,  despite  each  contrite  sigh, 

Let  courtesy  for  me  and  kindly  feeling  die : 

If  I  said  so,  that  voice  to  anger  swell, 

Which  was  so  sweet  when  first  her  slave  I  fell : 

If  I  said  so,  I  should  offend  whom  I, 

E*en  from  my  earliest  breath 

Until  my  day  of  death, 

Would  gladly  take. 

Alone  in  cloistered  cell  my  single  saint  to  make. 

But  if  I  said  not  so,  may  she  who  first. 

In  life's  green  youth,  my  heart  to  hope  so  sweetiy  nursed, 

Deisn  yet  once  more  my  weary  bark  to  guide 

With  native  kindness  o'er  the  troublous  tide ; 
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And  graceful,  grateful,  as  her  wont  before. 

When,  for  I  could  bo  more, 

My  all,  myself  I  gave, 

To  be  her  slave. 

Forget  not  the  deep  faith  with  which  I  etill  adore. 

I  did  not,  could  not,  never  would  say  fio» 

For  all  that  gold  can  give,  cities  or  courts  bestow : 

Let  truth,  then,  take  her  old  proud  seat  on  high. 

And  low  on  earth  let  baffled  falsehood  lie. 

Thou  know*st  me,  Love !  if  aug^t  my  etate  widiin 

Belief  or  care  may  win. 

Tell  her  that  1  would  call 

Him  blest  o*er  all 

Who,  doom'd  like  me  to  pine,  dies  ere  his  strife  begin. 

Bachel  I  sought,  not  Leah,  to  seoore, 

Nor  could  I  Siis  vain  life  with  other  fair  endure. 

And,  should  from  earth  Heaven  summon  her  again. 

Myself  would  gladly  die 

For  her,  or  witib  her,  when 

Elijah's  fiery  car  her  pure  soul  wailte  on  high.  MiLCOREOOB. 


CANZONE  XX. 

Ben  mi  credea  paaar  mio  tempo  omai, 
Hs  OAtaun  uva  wttbovt  nmaa  aia,  bot  wodad  vor  ikze  xiua 

MAT  RILL  LOT!  HSR. 

As  pass'd  the  years  which  I  have  left  behind^ 
To  pass  my  future  years  I  fondly  thought, 
Amid  old  studies,  with  desires  the  same ; 
But,  from  my  lady  since  I  fall  to  find 
The  accustom *d  aid,  the  work  himself  has  wrought 
Let  Love  regard  my  tempter  who  became ; 
Yet  scarce  I  feel  the  shame 
That,  at  my  age,  he  makes  me  thus  a  thief 
Of  that  bewitching  light 
For  which  my  life  is  sieep'd  in  cureless  grief ; 
Ib  youth  I  better  might 

Have  ta'en  the  part  whidi  now  I  noeda  must  take. 
For  less  dbhonour  boyish  errors  make. 
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Those  sweet  eyes  whence  alone  wj  life  bad  heahh 

Were  ever  of  their  high  and  heavenly  charms 

So  kind  to  me  when  £at  my  thrall  begyn» 

That,  as  a  man  whom  not  his  proper  wealth. 

But  some  extern  yet  secret  suoconr  arms, 

I  lived,  with  them  at  ease,  offsnding  none : 

Me  now  their  glances  shun 

As  one  injurious  and  imporinnate. 

Who,  poor  and  hungry,  did 

Myself  the  veiy  act,  in  better  stale 

Which  I,  in  others,  chid. 

From  mercy  thus  if  envy*  bar  me,  be 

My  amorous  thirst  and  helplessness  my  plea. 

In  divers  ways  how  ofien  ha.Te  I  tried 

If,  reft  of  these,  aught  mortal  could  retain 

E*en  for  a  single  day  in  lile  my  finame : 

But,  ah !  my  soul,  which  has  no  rest  beside. 

Speeds  back  to  those  angelic  lights  again ; 

And  I,  though  but  of  wax,  turn  to  tl^  flame. 

Planting  my  mind  s  best  aim 

Where  less  the  watch  o*er  what  I  love  is  sure : 

As  birds  i*  th*  wild  wood  green. 

Where  less  they  fear,  will  sooner  take  the  hnre^ 

So  on  her  lovely  mien. 

Now  one  and  now  another  lock  I  tnm. 

Wherewith  at  once  I  noori^  me  and  hum. 

Strange  sustenance  I  upon  my  death  I  fted. 

And  live  in  flames,  a  salamander  larel 

And  yet  no  marvel,  as  from  love  it  fl(^s. 

A  blithe  lamb  "knid  the  hsraaa'd  fleecy  breed* 

Whilom  I  Ifty,  whom  now  to  worst  despair 

Fortune  and  Lore,  as  is  their  wont,  expeae. 

Winter  with  cold  and  snows, 

With  violetB  and  roses  spring  is  ri£e. 

And  thus  if  I  obtain 

Some  few  poor  aliments  of  else  weak  life. 

Who  can  of  theft  complain  ? 

So  rich  a  fair  should  be  content  with  this. 

Though  others  live  on  hers,  if  nought  ahe  miss. 
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Who  knows  not  what  I  am  and  still  have  been, 

fVom  the  first  day  I  saw  those  beauteous  eyes, 

Which  alter'd  of  my  life  the  natural  mood? 

Traverse  all  lands,  explore  each  sea  between. 

Who  can  acquire  all  human  qualities  ? 

Thei-e  some  on  odours  live  by  Ind*s  vast  flood ; 

Here  light  and  fire  are  food 

My  frail  and  famish*d  spirit  to  appease ! 

Love !  more  or  nought  bestow ; 

With  lordly  state  low  thrift  but  ill  agrees ; 

Thou  hast  thy  darts  and  bow, 

Take  with  thy  hands  my  not  unwilling  breath. 

Life  were  well  closed  with  honourable  death. 

Pent  flames  are  strongest,  and,  if  left  to  swell. 

Not  long  by  any  means  can  rest  unknown. 

This  own  I,  Love,  and  at  your  hands  was  taught 

When  I  thus  silent  bum*d,  you  knew  it  well ; 

Now  e*en  to  me  my  cries  are  weaiy  grown. 

Annoy  to  far  and  near  so  long  that  wrought 

0  false  world !  O  vain  thought ! 

O  my  hard  fate !  where  now  to  follow  thee  ? 

Ah !  from  what  meteor  light 

Sprung  in  my  heart  the  constant  hope  which  she. 

Who,  armoured  with  your  might. 

Drags  me  to  death,  binds  o*er  it  as  a  chdn? 

Yours  is'  the  fault,  though  mine  the  loss  and  pain. 

Thus  bear  I  of  true  love  the  pains  along, 

Asking  forgiveness  of  another*s  debt. 

And  for  mine  own ;  fvhose  eyes  should  rather  shun 

That  too  great  light,  and  to  the  siren's  song 

My  ears  be  closed :  though  scarce  can  I  regret 

That  so  sweet  poison  should  my  heart  o*errun. 

Yet  would  that  all  were  done. 

That  who  the  first  wound  gave  my  last  would  deal; 

For,  if  I  right  divine, 

It  were  best  mercy  soon  my  fate  to  seal ; 

Since  not  a  chance  is  mine 

That  he  may  treat  me  better  than  before, 

*Tis  well  to  die  if  death  shut  sorrow's  door. 
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Mj  song !  ^th  fearless  feet 

The  field  I  keep,  for  death  m  flight  were  shame. 

Myself  I  needs  must  blame 

For  these  laments ;  tears,  sighs,  and  death  to  meet, 

Such  fate  for  her  is  sweet 

Own,  slave  of  Love,  whose  eyes  these  rhymes  may  catch, 

Earth  has  no  good  that  with  my  grief  can  match. 

—  Magobegor. 

SONNET  CLXXnL 
J2apuio/«m«  ehe  (f  alpe&tra  vena. 

jovkllstiiro  aloko  the  rhohk  to  atiokos,  pitraxoh  bids  the  biyee  kiss 
ulvra's  hakp,  a8  it  will  areite  at  hee  dweluko  before  bim. 

Impetuous  flood,  that  from  the  Alps'  rude  head, 
Eating  around  thee,  dost  thy  name  obtain  ;* 
Anxious  like  me  both  night  and  day  to  gain 
Where  thee  pure  nature,  and  me  love  doth  lead  ; 
Pour  on :  thy  course  nor  sleep  nor  toils  impede ; 
Yet,  ere  thou  pay*st  thy  tribute  to  the  main, 
Oh,  tarry  where  most  verdant  looks  the  plain, 
Where  most  serenity  the  skies  doth  spread  ! 
There  beams  my  radiant  sun  of  cheering  ray. 
Which  deck  thy  lefl  banks,  and  gems  o*er  with  flowers  ; 
E'en  now,  vain  thought !  perhaps  she  chides  my  stay  : 
Kiss  then  her  feet,  her  hand  so  beauteous  fair ; 
In  place  of  language  let  thv  kiss  declare 
Strong  is  my  will,  though  feeble  are  my  powers.         Nott. 

O  rapid  flood  !  which  from  thy  mountain  bed 
Gnawest  thy  shores,  whence  (in  my  tongue)  thy  name  '* 
Thou  art  my  partner,  night  and  day  the  same, 
Where  I  by  love,  thou  art  by  nature  led^ 
Precede  me  now  ;  no  weariness  doth  shed 
Its  spell  o  er  thee,  no  sleep  thy  course  can  tame  ; 
Yet  ere  the  ocean  waves  thy  tribute  claim, 
Pause,  where  the  herb  and  air  seem  brighter  fed. 
There  beams  our  sun  of  life,  whose  genial  ray 
With  brighter  verdure  thy  left  shore  adorns ; 
Perchance  (vain  hope !)  e'en  now  my  stay  she  mourns. 
Kiss  then  her  foot,  her  lovely  hand,  and  may 
Thy  kiss  to  her  in  place  of  language  speak, 
The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.       Wollaston. 

•  I>eriTmg  it  from  rodere^  to  gnaw. 
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SONNET  CLXXIV. 

/  dolci  coUi  (fi  ift  louciai  wu  tieuo, 

Rt  LSAVU  TAUOLUSB,   BOT  Btt  WnUf  MJIATWH  TBBIB  VlffH  U«KA. 

The  loved  hills  where  I  left  myself  behind. 
Whence  ever  *twas  so  hard  my  steps  to  tear. 
Before  me  rise ;  at  each  r^nove  I  bear 
The  dear  load  to  my  lot  by  Love  consigned. 
Often  I  wonder  inly  in  my  mind, 
That  still  the  fair  yoke  holds  me,  which  despair 
Would  vunly  breaic,  that  yet  I  breathe  this  air ; 
Though  long  the  chain,  its  links  but  closer  bind. 
And  as  a  stag^  sore  struck  by  hunter's  dart^ 
Whose  poison 'd  iron  rankles  in  his  breast. 
Flies  and  more  grieves  the  more  the  chase  is  presa'd^ 
So  I,  with  Love's  keen  arrow  in  my  heart. 
Endure  at  once  my  death  and  my  delight, 
Rack'd  with  long  grief,  and  weaiy  with  vain  flight. 

Maoobbaob. 

Those  gentle  hills  whidi  hold  my  spirit  still 
(For  though  I  fly,  my  heart  Hiere  must  remain). 
Are  e'er  before  me,  whilst  my  burthen's  pain. 
By  love  bestow'd,  I  bear  widi  poCieni  will. 
I  marvel  oft  that  I  can  yet  fidfil 
That  yoke's  sweet  duties,  ^ich  my  seid  enefasin ; 
I  seek  release,  but  And  the  efibrt  vain  ; 
The  more  I  fly,  the  nearer  seems  my  ill. 
So,  like  the  sta^,  who,  wounded  by  the  dart, 
Its  poison'd  iron  rankling  in  his  side. 
Flies  swifter  at  each  quickening  anguisk'd  thfob,-^ 
I  feel  the  fatal  arrow  at  my  heart ; 
Yet  with  its  poison,  joy  awakes  its  tide; 
My  flight  exhausts  me— grief  my  life  doth  rob ! 

^^^^^^^^  WoUtABDOK. 

SONNET  CLXXV. 
Non  dtUF  Itpano  Ibero  oS*  Indo  Idtupe, 

BIS  W0S8  ABB  UmEXAMPLXA. 

Fbom  Spanish  Ebro  to  Hydaapes  old. 
Exploring  ocean  in  its  every  nook. 
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From  the  Red  Seft  to  l&e  cold  Caspiaii  shoie. 

In  earth,  in  heaven  one  only  Fheenis  dirells. 

What  fortunate,  or  what  dhiastroas  bind 

Oman'd  my  fate  ?  which  Parca  winds  my  ywa. 

That  I  alone  find  Pity  deaf  as  asp, 

And  wretched  live  who  happy  hoped  to  be  ? 

Let  me  not  speak  of  her,  but  him  her  guide. 

Who  all  her  heart  with  love  and  sweetness  fills — 

Gifts  which,  from  him  overflowing,  follow  her, 

Who,  that  my  sweets  may  sour  and  cruel  be» 

Dissembleth,  careth  not»  or  will  not  see 

That  silver'd,  ere  my  time,  these  temples  are.  Maogeegob 

SONNET  CLXXVL 
Voglia  mi  tprona;  Amor  mi  guida  e  narge. 

BX  DI8CBIBS8  HIB  8EAZB,   SFBQZVnSa  TBB  DATS  OV  BIB  ASEACHMBnB. 

Passion  impels  me,  Love  escorts  and  leads, 
Pleasure  attracts  me,  hal)itB  old  enchain, 
Hope  with  its  flatteries  eomforts  me  again, 
And,  at  my  harass*d  heart,  with  fond  touch  pleads. 
Poor  wretch  !  it  trusts  her  still,  and  little  heeds 
The  blind  and  faithless  leader  of  oar  train  ; 
Reason  is  de^d^tha  senses  oi^reign : 
One  fond'desire  another  still  succeeds. 
Virtue  and  honour,  beauty,  courtesy, 
With  winning  words  and  many  a graceMway, 
My  heart  entangled  in  that  laurel  sweet 
In  thirteen  hundred  seven  and  twenty,  I 
— Twas  April,  the  first  hour,  on  its  sixth  day — 
Entered  Love's  labyrinth,  whence  is  nofetreat 

MACOfiXOOK. 

Br  will  impeU*d,  Love  o'er  my  path  presides ; 
By  Pleasive  led,  overcome  by  Habit's  reign. 
Sweet  Hope  deludes,  and  comforts  me  again; 
At  her  bright  touch,  my  heart's  despair  subsides  : 
It  takes  her  proffer'd  hand,  and  there  confides. 
To  doubt  its  blind  didoyal  guide  were  vain  ; 
Each  sense  usurps  poor  Reason's  broken  rein ; 
On  each  desire,  another  wilder  rides ! 
Grace,  virtue,  honour,  beauty,  words  so  dear. 
Ha? e  twined  me  with  that  laurell'd  bough,  whose  power 


lOd  PETRABGH. 

My  heart  hath  tangled  in  its  labVinth  sweet : 

The  thirteen  hundred  twenty-seventh  year, 

The  sixth  of  ApriPs  suns — in  that  first  hour 

My  entrance  marked,  whence  I  see  no  retreat  Wollastok. 

SONNET  CLXXVIl. 

BeaJto  in  sognOy  e  di  Uinguir  conUnJto. 

TBOUQH  so  LOSO  LOVS'S  TAITHFUL  BSBYAHT,   HIS  ONLT  BEWASD  HAS 
BKBir  TSARS. 

Hapft  in  visions,  and  content  to  pine. 
Shadows  to  clasp,  to  chase  the  summer  gale, 
On  shoreless  and  unfathom*d  sea  to  sail, 
To  build  on  sand,  and  in  the  air  design, 
The  sun  to  gaze  on  till  these  eyes  of  mine 
Abashed  before  his  noonday  splendour  fail, 
To  chase  adown  some  soft  and  sloping  vale. 
The  winged  stag  with  maim*d  and  heavy  kine ; 
Weary  and  blind,  save  my  own  harm  to  all, 
Which  day  and  night  I  seek  with  throbbing  heart. 
On  Love,  on  Laura,  and  on  Death  I  call. 
Thus  twentv  years  of  long  and  cruel  smart. 
In  tears  and  sighs  IVe  passed,  because  I  took 
Under  ill  stars,  alas !  both  but  and  hook.         Macgbeoob. 


SONNET   CLXXVm. 
Grazit  ch'  a  pocJd  *l  del  largo  deitina. 

THE  ■NOBAKTlfKNTS  THAT  XRTHSAU.  HIH. 

Graces,  that  liberal  Heaven  on  few  bestows ; 
Bare  excellence,  scarce  known  to  human  kind ; 
With  youth*s  bright  locks  age*s  ripe  judgment  joined ; 
Celestial  charms,  which  a  meek  mortal  shows ; 
An  elegance  unmatched ;  and  lips,  whence  flows 
Music  that  can  the  sense  in  fetters  bind  ; 
A  goddess  step ;  a  lovely  ardent  mind. 
That  breaks  the  stubborn,  and  the  haughty  bows ; 
Eyes,  whose  refulgence  petrifies  the  heart. 
To  glooms,  to  shades  that  can  a  light  impart. 
Lift  high  the  lover's  soul,  or  plunge  it  low ; 
Speech  link*d  by  tenderness  and  dignity ; 
With  many  a  sweetly-interrupted  sigh  ; 
Such  are  the  witcheries  that  transform  me  so.  Nott. 
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Gbacbs  which  liberal  Heaven  grants  few  to  share  : 
Baine  virtue  seldom  witnessed  by  mankind ; 
Experienced  judgment  with  fair  hair  combined ; 
High  heavenly  beauty  in  a  humble  fair ; 
A  gracefulness  most  excellent  and  rare ; 
A  voice  whose  music  sinks  into  the  mind ; 
An  angel  gait ;  wit  glowing  and  refined. 
The  hard  to  break,  the  high  and  haughty  tear. 
And  brilliant  eyes  which  turn  the  heart  to  stone. 
Strong  to  enlighten  hell  and  night,  and  take 
Souls  from  our  bodies  and  their  own  to  make ; 
A  speech  where  genius  high  yet  gentle  shone. 
Evermore  broken  by  the  balmiest  sighs 
— Such  magic  spells  transformed  me  in  this  wise. 

Ma^gbeqob. 


SESTINA  VI. 
Ami  tre  dl  creala  era  alma  in  parte, 

THB  HIBTOBT  OF  HI8  LOYB  ;  AJXJ)  PltATSB  fOR  HELP. 

Life's  three  first  stages  trained  my  soul  in  part 
To  place  its  care  on  objects  high  and  new. 
And  to  disparage  what  men  often  prize, 
But,  left  alone,  and  of  her  fatal  course 
As  yet  uncertain,  frolicsome,  and  free. 
She  entered  at  springtime  a  lovely  wood. 

A  tender  flower  there  was,  bom  in  that  wood 
The  day  before,  whose  root  was  in  a  part 
High  and  impervious  e*en  to  spirit  free ; 
For  many  snares  were  there  of  forms  so  new, 
And  such  desire  impelled  my  sanguine  course. 
That  to  lose  freedom  were  to  gain  a  prize. 

Dear,  sweet,  yet  perilous  and  painful  prize  I 
Which  quickly  drew  me  to  that  verdant  wood, 
Doom*d  to  mislead  me  midway  in  life's  course ; 
The  world  I  since  have  ransacked  part  by  part. 
For  rhymes,  or  stones,  or  sap  of  simples  new. 
Which  yet  might  give  me  back  the  spirit  free. 

But  ah !  I  feel  my  body  must  be  free 

From  that  hard  knot  which  is  its  richest  prize, 

o 


Idi  vsTrnkoaau 

I  Ere  medioine  old  or  inoaatatiDns  new 
Can  heal  the  wounds  which  piereedme  in  that  woofll^. 
Thorny  and  tronblous,  where  I  play'd  snoh  p«rt. 
Leaving  it  halt  who  entered  with  hot  couraa 

Yes !  full  of  snares  and  sticks,  a  difficult  course 
Have  I  to  run,  where  easy  foot  and  sure 
Were  rather  needed,  healthy  in  each  part ; 
Thou,  Lord,  who  still  of  pity  hast  the  prize. 
Stretch  to  me  thy  right  hand  in  this  wild  wood> 
And  let  thy  sun  dispel  my  darkness  new; 

Look  on  my  state,  amid  temptations  new. 
Which,  interrupting  my  life's  tranquil  course, 
Have  made  me  denizen  of  dax^tling  wood ; 
If  good,  restore  me,  fetterless  and  free. 
My  wand'ring  consort,  and  be  thine  the  prize 
If  yet  with  thee  I  find  her  in  blest  part 

Lo  !  thus  in  part  I  put  my  questions  new;  . 

If  mine  be  any  prize,  or  run  its  course. 

Be  my  soul  free,  or  captived  in  close  wood.      MAcaB£aoR. 


SONNET  CLXXDL 

In  nobil  mmgtie-vUa  utmiee  qwelti, 

SDK  XnxmB  IH  BIBSBUr  JSI  HIORBSr  BXOKLraCBS  or  TXBTDS  AMD 
BSAOTT. 

HioH  birth  in  humble  life,  resorvedyet  kind^. 

On  youth's  gay  flower  ripe  fruits  of  age  and  niss; 

A  virtuous  heart,  therewith  a  lofbf  mind, 

A  happy  spirit  in  a  pensive  air; 

Her  planet,  nay,  heaivn's  kino,  has  fidyshrined  * 

All  gifts  and  graces  in  this  laoty  fair, 
.1  True  honour,  purest  praises,  worth  refined. 

Above  what  rapt  dreams  of  best  poets  are* 
^Virtue  and  Love  so  rich  in  her  unite, 
'  With  natural  beauty  dignified  address, 

Gestures  that  still  a  silent  grace  express. 

And  in  her  eyes  I  know  not  what  strange  light, 

That  makes  the  noonday  dark,  the  duak  night  clear. 

Bitter  the  sweet,  and  e*en  sad  absence  dear.     MAoeas^MK 


TO  LADBA  IN  UFE.  IM 

Though  nobly  born,  so  hnmbly  calm  she  dwells, 
So  bright  her  intelleet — so  pure  her  mind^- 
The  blossom  and  its  bloom  in  her  we  find ; 
With  pensive  look,  her  heart  with  mirth  rebels : 
Thus  by  her  planets*  union,  she  excels, 
(Nay — His,  the  stars'  proud  sovVeign,  who  enshrined 
There  honour,  worth,  and  fortitude  combined !) 
Which  to  the  bard  inspired,  his  hope  dispels. 
Love  blooms  in  her,  but  'tis  his  home  most  pure'; 
Her  daily  virtues  blend  with  naiive  grace ; 
Her  noiseless  movements  speak,  though  she  is  mute : 
Such  power  her  eyes,  they  can  the  day  obscure. 
Illume  the  night, — the  honey's  sweetness  chase. 
And  wake  its  stream,  where  gall  doth  oft  pollute. 

_  WOLLASTOK. 

SONNET  CLXXX. 
TtMo 'I dipiangp;  epcila noUe,  pumdo, 

HBB  OftUlUTT  BBHVUS  XJV»  VOHHI  TBAll  1>BA!rB  VO  BUT. 

Through  the  long  lingering  day,  estnmged  from  rest, 
My  sorrows  flow  unceasing ;  doubly  flow. 
Painful  prerogative  of  lover's  woe ! 

In  that  still  hour,  when  slumber  soothes  th'  unblest.'         I 
With  such  deep  anguish  is  my  heart  opprest,  f 

So  stream  mine  eyes  with  tears !     Of  things  below 
Most  miserable  I ;  for  Cupid's  bow 
Has  banish'd  quiet  from  this  heaving  breast 
Ah  me !  while  thus  in  suffering,  mom  to  mom 
And  eve  to  eve  succeeds,  of  death  I  view 
(So  should  this  life  be  named)  one-half  gone  by— • 
Yet  this  I  weep  not,  but  another's  scorn  ; 
That  she,  my  friend,  so  tender  and  so  true, ' 
Sould  see  me  hopeless  bum,  and  yet  her  aid  deny. 

'~'-~  ,^^..«.  WiBAKOHAKi 

SONNET  CLXXXL 

(Tjd  dmai  e<m  tl  giwta  qmetda. 

HI  uvBf  Dsstmm  ov  all  hops  bati  that  or  txmtsSKQ  Hiv 

IXMOBVAL. 

Erewhilb  I  labour'd  with  complaint  so  tme. 
And  in  such  fervid  rhymes  to  make  me  heard, 

o  n 
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Seem*d  as  at  last  some  spark  of  pity  stirr'd 
In  the  hard  heart  which  frost  in  summer  knew. 
Th'  unfriendly  cloud,  whose  cold  veil  o'er  it  grew. 
Broke  at  the  nrst  hreath  of  mine  ardent  woi-d. 
Or  lowering  still  she  others*  hlame  incurred 
Her  hright  and  killing  eyes  who  thus  withdrew. 
No  ruth  for  self  I  crave,  for  her  no  hate ; 
I  wish  not  this — that  passes  power  of  mine :    , 
Such  was  mine  evil  star  and  cruel  fate. 
But  I  shall  ever  sing  her  charms  divine. 
That,  when  I  have  resigned  this  mortal  breath. 
The  world  may  know  how  sweet  to  me  was  death. 

Macobegob. 


SONNET  CLXXXII. 
Tra  quanlwnque  Uffffiadre  donne  e  helle, 

ALL  HATUBl  WOULD  BK  IK  DABJUTKSS  WERE  SHB,   ITS  SUV,    TO  PCHISn. 

Where*eb  she  moves,  whatever  dames  «mong, 
Beauteous  or  graceful,  matchless  she  below. 

(With  her  fail*  face  she  makes  all  others  show 
Dim,  as  the  day's  bright  orb  nighfs  starry  throng. 
And  Love  still  whispers,  with  prophetic  tongue,-^ 
*'  Long  as  on  earth  is  seen  that  glittering  brow, 
Shall  life  have  charms :  but  she  shall  cease  to  glow 
And  with  her  all  my  power  shall  fleet  along. 
Should  Nature  from  the  skies  their  twin-lights  wrest ; 
Hush  every  breeze,  each  herb  and  flower  destroy ; 
Strip  man  of  reason — speech ;  from  Occan*s  breast 
His  tides,  his  tenanjbs  chase — such,  earth's  annoy ; 
Yea,  still  more  darkened  were  it  and  unblest, 
Had  she,  thy  Lamtt,  closed  her  eyes  to  love  and  joy." 

Wbakouah. 

Whekb*eb  amidst  the  damsels,  blooming  bright, 
She  shows  herself,  whose  like  was  never  made, 
At  her  approach  all  other  beauties  fade, 
As  at  mom's  orient  glow  the  gems  of  night 
Love  seems  to  whisper, — "  While  to  mortal  sight 
Her  graces  shall  on  earth  be  yet  display'd. 
Life  shall  be  blest;  'till  soon  with  her  decay'd. 
The  virtues,  and  my  reign  shall  sink  outright" 
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Of  moon  and  sun,  should  nature  rob  the  sky, 
The  air  of  winds,  the  earth  of  herbs  and  leaves, 
Mankind  of  speech  and  intellectual  eye, 
The  ocean*s  bed  of  fish,  and  dancing  waves ; 
Even  so  shall  all  things  dark  and  lonely  lye. 
When  of  her  beauty  Death  the  world  bereaves ! 

Charlexokt. 


SONNET  CLXXXIII. 
Jl  cantor  novo  e  7  pianger  degli  augellL 

MORHIHO. 

The  birds*  sweet  wail,  their  renovated  song,    \ 
At  break  of  mom,  make  all  the  vales  resound ;  i; 
With  lapse  of  crystal  waters  pouring  round,    ^ 
In  clear,  swift  runnels,  the  fresh  shores  among. 
She,  whose  pure  passion  knows  nor  guile  nor  wrong. 
With  front  of  snow,  with  golden  tresses  crown'd. 
Combing  her  aged  husband's  hoar  locks  found. 
Wakes  me  when  sportful  wakes  the  warbling  throng. 
Thus,  roused  from  sleep,  I  greet  the  dawning  day, 
And  its  succeeding  sun,  with  one  more  bright, 
Still  dazzling,  as  in  early  youth,  my  sight : 
Both  Sims  I  Ve  seen  at  once  uplift  their  ray  ; 
This  drives  the  radiance  of  the  stars  away. 
But  that  which  gilds  my  life  eclipses  c'cn  his  light.    Nott. 

Soon  as  gay  mom  ascends  her  pui-ple  car. 
The  plaintive  warblings  of  the  new-waked  grove. 
The  murmuiing  streams,  through  flowfery  meads  that  rove, 
Fill  with  sweet  melody  the  valleys  fair* 
Aurora,  famed  for  constancy  in  love, 
Whose  face  with  snow,  whose  locks  with  gold  compare. 
Smoothing  her  aged  husband  s  silvery  hair, 
Bids  me  the  joys  of  rural  music  prove. 
Then,  waking,  I  salute  tlie  sun  of  day ; 
But  chief  that  beauteous  sun,  whose  cheering  ray 
Once  gilt,  nay  gilds  e'en  now,  life's  scene  so  bnght 
Dear  suns !  which  oft  I  've  seen  together  rise ; 
Tliis  dims  each  meaner  lustre  of  the  skies. 
And  that  sweet  sun  I  love  dims  every  light.      Anon.  17TT. 


198  PETBABOH. 

SONNET  CLXXXIV. 
Onde  toUe  Amor  V  orotdi  qual  vena. 

THB  OHAAMB  OV  HXB  OOURTKaASCB  AVD  TORB. 

Whence  could  Love  take  the  gold,  and  fzom  wh&t  Teim 
To  form  those  bri^UJacU^ Jocks  ?    What  thorn  eould  gro\r 
Those  roses  ?    Xnd  what  mead  that  white  bestow 
Oflhe  fresh  dews,  which  pulse  and  breath  obtain  ? 
Whence  came  those  pearls  that  modestly  restrain 
Accents  which  courteous,  sweet,  and  raie  can  flow ? 
And  whence  those  charms  that  so  diyinely  show. 
Spread  o*er  a  face  serene  as  heaven's  blue  plain  ? 
Taught  by  what  angel,  or  what  tuneful  sphere, 
Was  that  celestial  song,  which,  doth  dispeose 
Such  potent  magic  to  the  ravish 'd  ear? 
What  sun  illumed  those  bright  commanding  eyes. 
Which  now  look  peaceful,  now  m  hostile  guise ; 
Now  torture  me  with  hope,  and  now  with  fear  ?  Norr. 

Sat,  from  what  vein  did  Love  procure  the  gold 
To  make  those  sunny  tresses  ?    From  what  thorn 
Stole  he  the  rose,  and  whence  the  dew  of  mom, 
Bidding  them  breathe  and  live  in  Beauty  s  mould? 
What  depth  of  ocean  gave  the  pearls  that  told 
Those  gentle  accents  sweet,  though  rarely  bom  ? 
Whence  came  so  many  graces  to  adorn 
That  brow  more  fair  than  summer  skies  unfold  ? 
Oh !  say  what  angels  lead,  what  spheres  control 
The  song  divine  which  wastes  my  life  away? 
(Wlio  can  with  trifles  now  my  senses  move?) 
What  sun  gave  birth  unto  the  lofty  soul 
Of  those  enchanting  eyes,  whose  glances  stray 
To  bum  and  freeze  my  heart — the  sport  of  Love  ? 

^^___^  WaoxxmsLST. 

SONNET  CLXXXV. 
Qual  muf  dettin,  qttal  farta  o  qual  ittgmmo. 

THOVOH  BBS  ITKS  DB8TB0T  HIM,    HI  OAITHOT  TKAB  HUfS8I.F  AVAT. 

What  destiny  of  mine,  what  fraud  or  force, 
Unarmed  again  conducts  me  to  the  field, 
Where  never  came  I  but  with  shame  to  yield 
*Scape  1  or  fall,  which  better  is  or  worse  ? 
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— Not  worse,  but  better ;  from  so  sweet  a  source  (^- 
Shine  in  my  heart  those  lights,  so  bright  revealed  '^ 
The  fatal  fire,  e*en  now  as  then,  which  seal'd  •* 

My  doom,  though  twenty  years  have  roU'd  their  oomse.  • 
I  feel  death's  messengers  when  those  dear  eyes,  j 
Dazzling  me  from  afar,  I  see  appear, 
And  if  on  me  they  turn  as  she  draw  near,     ' 
Love  with  such  sweetness  tempts  me  then  and  tries,    • 
I  Tell  it  I  cannot,  nor  recall  in  sooth, 
For  wit  and  language  fail  to  reach  the  truth !    Macobeoob. 


SONNET  CIaXXXVI. 
IAmU  epenmuCf  aeeompoffTutte  e  toU. 

VOT  nNDIKG  BKB  VITH  BIA  TRZIWDS,  Wt  A8XB  TBSX  WBT  SHI  IS  ASSEMT, 

P.      Pekshte  and  glad,  accompanied,  alone. 
Ladies  who  cheat  the  time  with  converse  gscy, 
Where  does  my  life,  where  does  my  death  delay? 
Why  not  with  you  her  form,  as  usual,  shown  ? 

L.  Glad  are  we  her  rare  lustre  to  have  known, 
And  sad  from  her  dear  company  to  stay, 
Which  jealousy  and  envy  keep  away 
O'er  other's  bliss,  as  their  own  ill  who  moan. 

P.  Who  lovers  can  restrain,  or  give  them  law  ? 

L.  No  one  the  soul,  harshness  and  rage  the  frame ; 
As  erst  in  us,  this  now  in  her  appears. 
As  oft  the  face  betrays  the  heart,  we  saw 
Clouds  that,  obscuring  her  high  beauty,  came, 
And  in  her  eyes  the  dewy  trace  of  tears.     Magoksgob. 


SONNET  CLXXX^IT. 

Quando  7  iol  bagna  in  mar  V  aurato  emro. 

HIS  HIGHXB  AU,   UMM  HIS  I>AT8,    PASOD  IN  VOBUESZ. 

When  in  the  sea  sinks  the  sun's  golden  light. 
And  on  my  mind  and  nature  darkness  hes, 
With  the  pale  moon,  faint  stars  and  clouded  skies 
I  pass  a  weary  and  a  painful  night : 
To  her  who  hears  me  not  I  then  rehearse 
My  sad  life's  fruitless  toils,  early  and  late ; 
And  with  the  world  and  with  mj  gloomy  fate. 
With  Love,  with  Laura  and  myself,  converse. 


SOO  P£TBABCH. 

Sleep  is  forbid  me :  I  have  no  repose, 

But  sighs  and  groans  instead,  till  mom  returns. 

And  tears,  with  which  mine  eyes  a  sad  heart  feeds ; 

Then  comes  the  dawn,  the  thick  ur  clearer  grows. 

But  not  my  soul ;  the  sun  which  in  it  bums 

Alone  can  cure  the  grief  his  fierce  warmth  breeds.     Norr* 

Whek  Phoebus  lashes  to  the  western  main 
His  fiery  steeds,  and  shades  the  lurid  air ; 
Grief  shades  my  soul,  my  night  is  spent  in  care ; 
Yon  moon,  yon  stars,  yon  heaven  begin  my  pain. 
Wretch  that  I  am !  full  oft  I  urge  in  vain 
To  heedless  beings  all  tliose  pangs  I  bear; 
Of  the  false  world,  of  an  unpitying  ]^'air, 
Of  Love,  and  fickle  fortune  I  complain ! 
From  eve*s  last  glance,  till  moming*s  earliest  ray. 
Sleep  shuns  my  couch ;  rest  quits  my  tearful  eye  ; 
/  And  my  rack'd  breast  heaves  many  a  plaintive  sigh. 
Then  bright  Aurora  cheers  the  rising  day, 
But  cheers  not  me — for  to  my  sorrowing  heart 
One  sun  alone  can  cheering  light  impart !        Axon.  1777. 


SONNET  CLXXXVIII. 

4$*  unafde  amoroso^  un  cor  nonfinio, 

THB  XmRT  OF  HIS  LOTE. 

.  If  faith  most  trae,  a  heart  that  cannot  feign. 
If  Lovers  sweet  languishment  and  chastened  thought. 
And  wishes  pure  by  nobler  feelings  taught, 
If  in  a  labyrinth  wanderings  long  and  vain. 
If  on  the  brow  each  pang  pourtray*d  to  bear, 
Or  from  the  heart  low  broken  sounds  to  draw. 
Withheld  by  shame,  or  checked  by  pious  awo. 
If  on  the  faded  check  Love*s  hue  to  wear. 
If  than  myself  to  hold  one  far  more  dear, 
If  sighs  that  cease  not,  tears  tliat  ever  flow. 
Wrung  from  the  heart  by  all  Love*s  various  woe. 
In  absence  if  consumed,  and  cbiird  when  near,^ 
If  these  be  ills  in  which  I  waste  my  prime. 
Though  I  the  sufferer  be,  yours,  lady,  is  the  crime. 

Dacbs* 
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If  fondest  faith,  a  heart  to  guile  unknown, 

By  melting  languors  the  soft  wish  betray'd ; 

If  chaste  desires,  with  tempered  warmth  display*d ; 

If  weary  wanderings,  comfortless  and  lone ; 

If  eveiy  thought  in  every  feature  shown. 

Or  in  faint  tones  and  broken  sounds  conyey'd. 

As  fear  or  shame  my  pallid  cheek  arrayed 

In  violet  hues,  with  Love*s  thick  blushes  strown ; 

If  more  than  self  another  to  hold  dear ; 

If  still  to  weep  and  heave  incessant  sighs, 

To  feed  on  passion,  or  in  grief  to  pine. 

To  glow  when  distant,  and  to  freeze  when  near,--- 

If  hence  my  bosom's  anguish  takes  its  rise, 

Thine,  lady,  is  the  crime,  the  punishment  is  mine. 

.  WRAXOnAM. 

SONNET  CLXXXIX. 
Dodici  cUmne  ofifstamentc  laste, 

BAFPT  WHO  8TEBBSD  TH8  BOAT,    OR  DBOTE  THE  OAB,  WnSREXH  8H1  SATB 
▲HD  8A50. 

TwELVK  ladies,  their  rare  toil  who  lightly  bore, 
Bather  twelve  stars  encircling  a  bright  sun, 
I  saw,  gay-seated  a  small  bark  upon, 
Whose  like  the  waters  never  cleaved  before : 
Not  such  took  Jason  to  the  fleece  of  yore, 
TVhose  fatal  gold  has  ev*ry  heart  now  won, 
Nor  such  the  shepherd  boy  s,  by  whom  undone 
Troy  mourns,  whose  fame  has  passed  the  wide  world  o*cr. 
I  saw  them  next  on  a  triumphal  can 
Where,  known  by  her  chaste  cherub  ways,  aside 
My  Laura  sate  and  to  them  sweetly  sung. 
Things  not  of  earth  to  man  such  visions  are ! 
Blest  Tiphys !  blest  Automedon  !  to  guide 
The  bark,  or  car  of  band  so  bright  and  young.  Macoregoc. 


SONNET  CXC. 
Patier  mat  Bolitario  in  alcun  teUo. 

WAS,  FBOK  BZ8  BBLOVXD,    LIFB  IS  3CI8EBABLB  BT  HIQUT  AS  BT  DAT. 

Never  was  bird,  spoiled  of  its  young,  more  sad. 
Or  wild  beast  in  his  lab:  more  lone  than  me. 


QQH  PZTB&BCH. 

Now  that  no  more  that  lovely  face  I  see. 

The  only  son  my  fond  eyes  ever  had. 

Jn  ceaseless  sorrow  is  .my  chief  delight : 

My  food  to  poison  turns,  to  grief  my  joy ; 

The  night  is  torture,  dark  the  clearest  sky, 

And  mylonftitillaw  a  hard  field  of  fight 

Sleep  is  indeed,  as  has  .been  well  ezpreasrd. 

Akin  to  death,  for  it  the  'heart  removes 

From  the  dear  thought  in  which  alone  I  live. 

Land  above  all  with  plenty,  beauty  blessed ! 

Ye  flowery  plains,  green  banks  .and  shady  groves ! 

Ye  hold  the  tDsasure  for  whose  loss  I  grieve !     Magobboos. 


SONNET  CXCI. 
AurOf  die  quelle  chiome  bionde  e  ereepe. 

HI  ZHVnS  TBI  BfiESZB  WHICH  SPOBTS  WITH  HHB,   TBI  BnOLAM  THAI 

7L0WS  TOWABDS  HXB. 

Ye  laughing  gales,  that  sporting  with  my  fair, 
The  silky  tangles  of  her  locks  unbraid ; 
And  down  her  breast  their  golden  treasures  spread ; 
Then  in  fresh  mazes  weave  her  curling  hair, 
You  kiss  those  bright  destructive  eyes,  that  bear 
The  flaming  darts  by  which  my  heart  has  bled  ; 
My  trembling  heart  1  that  oft  has  fondly  stra/d 
To  seek  the  nymph,  whose  eyes  such  terrors  wear. 
Methinks  she*s  found — but  oh !  'tis  fancy's  cheat! 
Methinka  she s  seen — ^but  oh !  *tis  love*s  deceit! 
Methinks  she's  n^ar — but  truth  cries  *'  'tis  not  so !  ** 
Go  happy  gale,  and  with  my  Laura  dwell ! 
Qo  happy  stream,  and  to  my  Laura  tell 
What  envied  joys  in  thy  clear  crystal  flow !        Amqx.  1777. 

Trott  gale,  thatmovest,  and  disportest  romid 
Those  bright  crisp'd  locks,  by  them  moved  sweetly  too. 
That  all  their  fine  gold  scatter'st  to  the  view. 
Then  coil'st  them  up  in  beauteous  braids  fresh  wound ; 
About  those  eyes  thou  playest,  where  abound 
The  am'rous  swarms,  whose  stings  my  tears  renew! 
And  I  my  treasure  tremblingly  pursue. 
Like  some  scared  thing  that  stumbles  o'er  the  ground. 


TO  ULTSJUL  IN  LIFB.  .d03 

Mediinks  I  find  her  now,  and  now  perceive 

She*8  distant ;  now  I  soar»  and  now  descend ; 

Now  what  I  wish,  now  what  is  true  helieve. 

Stay  and  enioy,  blest  air,  the  Uving  beam  ; 

And  thou,  O  rapid,  and  translucent  stream, 

IrVhy  can't  I  change  my  coarse,  and  thine.attand  ?      Kdtt. 


SONNET  CXCIT. 
Amor  o(m  la  man  detira  U  lata  manoo<. 

CVDSB  IBM  riaUBB  OF  ▲  LAVBSL,  HB  BKLAYSS  THB  OROWTH  OF  HIS  lOVS. 

Mt  poor  heart  opening  with  his  puissant  hand, 
Xiove  planted  there,  as  in  its  home,  to  dwell 
A  Laurel,  green  and  bright,  whose  hues  might  well 
In  rivalry  with  proudest  emeralds  stand : 
Ploughed  bv  my  pen  and  by  my  heart-sighs  fann'd, 
Coord  by  the  soft  rain  from  mine  eyes  that  fell, 
It  grew  in  grace,  upbreathing  a  sweet  smell, 
UnparalleFd  in  any  age  or  land. 
Fair  fame,  bright  honour,  virtpe  firm,  rare  grace, 
The  chastest  beauty  in  celestial  frame, — 
These  be  the  roots  whence  birth  so  noble  came. 
Such  ever  in  my  mind  her  form  I  trace, 
A  happy  burden  and  a  holy  thing. 
To  which  on  rev'rent  knee  with  loving  prayer  I  cling. 

Macgbeqob. 


SONNET   CXCUL' 

Cantot,  or  fnango  ;  <  non  men  di  dohtaa, 

TBOUaH   TX  TBI  XID8T  OV  PAXIT,   H«  SBIKS  HDIfltliV  VBX  nUfOUt  tXP 


I  SANG,  who  now  lament;  nor  less  delight 
Than  in  my  song  I  found,  in  tears  I  find ; 
For  on  the  cause  and  not  effect  inclined. 
My  senses  still  desire  to  scale  that  height : 
Wience,  mildly  if  she  smile  or  hardly  smite, 
Gruel  and  cold  her  acts,  or  meek  and  kind. 
All  I  endure,  nor  care  what  weights  they  bind, 
E'en  though  her  rage  would  break  my  armour  quite. 


S04  PETBARCH. 

Let  Love  and  Laura,  world  and  fortune  join, 

And  sUll  pursue  their  usual  course  for  me, 

I  care  not,  if  unblest,  in  life  to  be. 

Let  me  or  bum  to  death  or  living  pine. 

No  gentler  state  than  mine  beneath  the  sun, 

Since  from  a  source  so  sweet  my  bitters  run.    MACGBEOOfi. 


SONNET  CXCIV. 
rpianti,  or  canto  ;  eke  7  eeUtU  lume. 

AT  HER  RETURM,    HIS  BORROWS  TAHIsn. 

I  WEPT,  but  now  I  sing ;  its  heavenly  light 
That  living  sun  conceals  not  from  my  view, 
But  virtuous  love  therein  revealeth  true 
His  holy  puiposes  and  precious  might ; 
Whence,  as  his  wont,  such  flood  of  sorrow  springs 
To  shorten  of  my  life  the  friendless  course. 
Nor  bridge,  nor  ford,  nor  oar,  nor  sails  have  force 
To  forward  mine  escape,  nor  even  wings. 
But  so  profound  and  of  so  full  a  vein 
My  suflfring  is,  so  far  its  shore  appears, 
Scarcely  to  reach  it  can  e'en  thought  contrive : 
Nor  palm,  nor  laurel  pity  prompts  to  gain, 
But  tranquil  olive,  and  the  dark  sky  clears. 
And  checks  my  grief  and  wills  me  to  survive.  Macgbegoc. 


SONNET  CXCV. 

/*  mi  vivea  di  mia  aorte  contento. 

BE  FEABS  THAT  AE  ZLLHESS  WHICH    HAS    ATTACKED  THE  ETEC  0?  UiVZl 
XAT  DEPRIVE  BIX  OF  THEIR  SIGHT. 

I  LIVED  SO  tranquil,  with  my  lot  content. 
No  sorrow  visited,  nor  envy  pined, 
To  other  loves  if  fortune  were  more  kind 
One  pang  of  mine  their  thousand  joys  outwent; 
But  Uiose  bright  eyes,  whence  never  I  repent 
The  pains  I  feel,  nor  wish  them  less  to  find, 
So  dark  a  cloud  and  heavy  now  does  blind. 
Seems  as  my  sim  of  life  in  them  were  spent 
O  Nature  !  mother  pitiful  yet  stem. 
Whence  is  the  power  which  prompts  thy  wayward  deeds. 
Such  lovely  things  to  make  and  mar  in  turn  ? 


TO  LAURA  IM   LIFE.  205 

True,  from  one  living  fount  all  power  proceeds : 
But  how  couldst  Thou  consent,  great  God  of  Hejiven, 
That  aught  should  roh  the  world  of  what  thy  love  had 
given?  Macgbkoob. 

SONNET  CXCVI. 

VincUort  Aleuandro  V  ira  vinte, 

THX  XTni  BX8ULT8  09  UHRX8TBAZSSD  AKQIB. 

What  though  the  ablest  artists  of  old  time 
Lieft  us  the  sculptured  bust,  the  imaged  form 
Of  conq*ring  Alexander,  wrath  overcame 
And  made  him  for  the  while  than  Philip  less  ? 
Wrath  to  such  fury  valiant  Tydeus  drove 
That  dying  he  devoured  his  slaughtered  foe ; 
Wrath  made  not  Sylla  merely  blear  of  eye, 
But  blind  to  all,  and  kilVd  him  in  the  end. 
Well  Yalentinian  knew  that  to  such  pain 
Wrath  leads,  and  Ajax,  he  whose  death  it  wrought, 
Strong  against  many,  'gainst  himself  at  last. 
,  Wrath  is  brief  madness,  and,  when  unrestrained, 
Long  madness,  which  its  master  often  leads 
To  shame  and  crime,  and  haply  e'en  to  death.  Anon. 


SONNET  CXCVIL 
Qwd  vetUura  mifu^  qwindo  daXS  wm, 

HI  BSJ0IC18  AT  PABTIGIPATOIO  IH  HE&  SUFTERIKCg. 

Stbanos,  passing  strange  adventure !  when  from  one 
Of  the  two  brightest  eyes  which  ever  were. 
Beholding  it  with  pain  distarb*d  and  dim; 
Moved  influence  which  my  own  made  duU  and  weak. 
I  had  retum'd,  to  break  the  weaiy  fast 
Of  seeing  her,  my  sole  care  in  this  world. 
Kinder  to  me  were  Heaven  and  Love  than  e'en 
If  all  their  other  gifts  together  join'd. 
When  from  the  right  eye — ^^rather  the  right  sun — 
Of  my  dear  Lady  to  my  right  eye  came 
The  ill  which  less  my  pain  than  pleasure  makes ; 
As  if  it  intellect  possess'd  and  wings 
It  pass'd,  as  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky : 
Nature  and  pity  then  pursued  theu*  course.  Akon. 


HQQ  FETBABCH. 

SONNET  CXCVni 

0  eamereUa  che  gid  foati  uu  pcrU>. 

HS  VO  LORaiA  FUTDS  RILIBP  IS  SOLITUDE. 

Thou  little  chambered  haven  to  the  woes 
Whose  daily  tempest  overwhelms  my  soul ! 
From  shame,  I  in  Heaven's  light  my  grief  control ; 
Thou  art  its  fountain,  which  each  night  overflows. 
My  couch !  that  oft  hath  woo'd  me  to  repose, 
'Mid  sorrows  vast — Love's  ivVied  hand  hath  stole 
Griefs  turgid  stream,  whidi  o'er  thee  it  doth  roll, 
That  hand  which  good  on  all  but  me  bestows*. 
Not  only  quiet  and  sweet  rest  I  fly. 
But  from  myself  and  thought,  whose  vain  pursuit 
On  pinioned  fancy  doth  my  soul  transport : 
The  multitude  I  did  so  long  defy, 
Now  as  my  hope  and  refuge  I  salute. 
So  much  I  tremble  solitude  to  court  Wollasios. 

Boom  t  which  to  me  hast  been  a  port  and  shield 
Fi*om  life's  rude  daily  tempests  for  long  years,. 
Now  the  full  fountain  of  my  nightly  tears 
Which  in  the  day  I  bear  for  shame  concealed : 
Bed !  which,  in  woes  so  great,  wert  wont  to  yield 
Comfort  and  rest,  an  lun  of  doubts  and  fears 
Love  o'er  thee  now  from  those  fair  hands  uprears, 
Cruel  and  cold  to  me  alone  reveal'd. 
But  e'en  than  solitude  and  rest,  I  flee 
More  from  myself  and  melancholy  bought, 
In  whose  vain  quest  my  soul  has  heavenwazd  fldwn. 
The  crowd  long  h^tefid,  hostile  e'en  to  me, 
Strange  though  it  sound,  for  refuge  have  I  sou^t, 
Such  fear  have  I  to  find  myself  alone !  Macgksook. 


SONNET  CXCIXl 
Loito/  Amor  mi  troiporia  wf  to  ftm  xogUo, 

HI  EX0V8U  RtUnLl  TOM  VIBITIHO    LAVEA    TOO  ORSV,   AXD  LOVXXO  UBL 
TOD  MOOH. 

Alas  !  Love  bears  me  where  I  would  not  go, 
And  well  I  see  how  duty  is  transgress'd, 
And  how  to  her  who,  queen-like,  rules  my  breast, 
More  than  my  wont  importunate  I  grow. 
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Never  from  rocks  wise  saflor  guarded  so 

His  ship  of  richest  merchandise  possessed, 

As  evermore  I  shield  my  bark  distressed 

From  shocks  of  her  hard  piide  that  would  o'ertfaiow. 

Torrents  of  tears,  fierce  winds  of  infinite  sighs.. 

— For,  in  my  sea,  nights  horrible  and  dark 

And  pitiless  winter  reign — have  driven  my.  bark. 

Sail-less  and  helm-less  where  it  shattered  lies^. 

Or,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  mwn, 

Trouble  to  others  bears,  distresato  me  and  pain. 

Maogbboob. 


SONNET  CO. 
AmoTf  iofaUo  e  veggio  U  miofaUire. 

HE  VRAT8  LOVI,   WHO  18' TBI  0A08B  OF  BIS  OVmCO^  TO  0S9UB: 
PABDOa  VOB  Bm. 

O  Love,  I  err,  and  I  mine  eiror  own; 
As  one  who  bums,  whose  fire  within  him  lieff 
And  aggravates  his  grief,  while  reason  dies» 
With  its  own  maityrdom  almost  o'erthrowm 
I  strove  mine  ardent  longing  to  xestmin, 
Her  fair  calm  faoe  that  I  might  ne*er  di^Kurb-: 
I  can  no  more ;  falls  fi:x>m  my  hand  the  cwobf, 
And  my  despairing  soul  is  bold  again ; 
Wherefore  if  higher  than  her  wont  she  aim, 
The  act  is  thine,  who  firest  and  spur'st  hoK  eo, 
No  way  too  rough  or  steep  for  her  to  go : 
But  the  rare  heavenly  gifts  are  most  to  blame 
Shrined  in  herself:  let  her  at  least  feel  this. 
Lest  of  my  faults  her  pardon  I  should  miss»    Maogbboob.. 


BESTINA  VIT. 

Non  ka  iamii-ammaU  U  marfra  V  cmde, 

VM  D1IFAIB8  or  iaOA»  7B0M  THX  TOBmRS:  BT  WBIOB.  BV  Si«  • 
BVBBOITHDEX). 

Not  Ocean  holds  such  swarms  amid  hiswares. 
Not  overhead,  where  circles  the  pale  moon, 
Were  stars  so  numerous  ever  seen  by  night, 
Nor  dwell  so  many  birds  among  the  woods. 
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Nor  plants  so  many  clothe  the  field  or  hill. 
As  holds  my  tost  heart  busy  thoughts  each  eve. 

Each  day  I  hope  that  this  my  latest  eve 
Shall  part  from  my  quick  clay  the  sad  salt  waves. 
And  leave  me  in  last  sleep  on  some  cold  hill ; 
[So  many  torments  man  beneath  the  moon 
*^e*er  bore  as  I  have  borne ;  this  know  the  woods 
Through  which  I  wander  lonely  day  and  night. 

For  never  have  I  had  a  tranquil  night, 
But  ceaseless  sighs  instead  from  mom  till  eve. 
Since  love  first  made  me  tenant  of  the  woods : 
The  sea,  ere  I  can  rest,  shall  lose  his  waves. 
The  sun  his  light  shall  borrow  from  the  moon. 
And  April  flowers  be  blasted  o'er  each  hilL 

Thus,  to  myself  a  prey,  fix>m  hill  to  hill. 
Pensive  by  day  I  roam,  and  weep  at  night. 
No  one  state  mine,  but  changeful  as  the  moon; 
And  when  I  see  approaching  the  brown  eve. 
Sighs  from  my  bosom,  from  my  eyes  fall  waves. 
The  herbs  to  moisten  and  to  move  the  woods. 

Hostile  the  cities,  friendly  are  the  woods 

To  thoughts  like  mine,  which,  on  this  lofty  hill. 

Mingle  &eir  murmur  with  the  moaning  waves. 

Through  the  sweet  silence  of  the  spangled  night. 

So  that  the  livelong  day  I  wait  the  eve, 

Wlien  the  sun  sets  and  rises  the  fair  moon. 

Would,  like  Endymion,  *neath  the  enamour'd  moon, 
That  slumbering  I  were  laid  in  leafy  woods, 
And  that  ere  vesper  she  who  makes  my  eve. 
With  Love  and  Lima  on  that  favoured  hill, 
Alone,  would  come,  and  stay  but  one  sweet  night, 
While  stood  the  sun  nor  sought  his  western  waves. 

Upon  the  hard  waves,  *neath  the  beaming  moon. 

Song,  that  art  bom  of  night  amid  the  woods, 

Thou  shalt  a  rich  hill  see  to-morrow  eve !         Macqbegob. 

Count  the  ocean*s  finny  droves ; 
Count  the  twinkling  host  of  stars. 
Bound  the  night's  pale  orb  that  moves ; 
Count  the  groves'  wing'd  choristers ; 
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Count  each  verdant  blade  that  grows ; 
Counted  then  will  be  my  woes. 

^Vhen  shall  these  eyes  cease  to  weep  ; 
When  shall  this  world- wearied  frame, 
Cover'd  by  the  cold  sod,  sleep  ? — 
Sure,  beneath  yon  planet's  beam. 
None  like  me  have  made  such  moan ; 
This  to  every  bower  is  koown. 

Sad  my  nights ;  from  morn  till  eve, 
Tenanting  the  woods,  I  sigh  : 
But,  ere  1  shall  cease  to  grieve, 
Ocean's  vast  bed  shall  be  dry. 
Suns  their  light  from  moons  shall  gain. 
And  spring  wither  on  each  plain. 

Pensive,  weeping,  night  and  day, 
From  this  shore  to  that  I  fly. 
Changeful  as  the  lunar  ray ; 
And,  when  evening  veils  tiie  sky. 
Then  my  teara  might  swell  the  floods. 
Then  my  sighs  might  bow  the  woods ! 

Towns  I  hate,  the  shades  I  love ; 
For  relief  to  yon  green  height. 
Where  tlie  rill  resounds,  I  rove 
At  the  grateful  calm  of  night ; 
There  1  wait  the  day's  decline. 
For  the  welcome  moon  to  shine. 

Oh,  that  in  some  lone  retreat, 
Like  Endymion  I  were  lain ; 
And  that  she,  who  rules  my  fate. 
There  one  night  to  stay  would  deign ; 
Never  from  his  billowy  bed 
More  might  Phoebus  lift  his  head ! 

Song,  tliat  on  the  wood-hung  stream 
In  the  silent  hour  wert  bom, 
Witness'd  but  by  Cynthia  s  beam. 
Soon  as  breaks  to-moiTOw  s  mom. 
Thou  sholt  seek  a  glorious  plain. 

There  with  Laura  to  remain !  Xori". 

p 
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SESTINA  VIII. 
lAverV  aurorOf  eke  si  doiet  V 

BHB  18  KOYSD  RERiaR  BT  BIS  YXB8I8  KOa  BB 

When  music  warbles  from  each  thorn, 
And  Zephyr's  dewy  wings 
Sweep  the  young  flowers ;  what  time  the  mom 
Her  crimson  radiance  flings : 
Then,  as  the  smiling  year  renews, 
I  feel  renewed  Love's  tender  pain ; 
Benew'd  is  Laura's  cold  disdain ; 
And  I  for  comfort  court  the  weeping  moso. 

Oh !  could  my  sighs  in  accents  flow 

So  musically  lorn, 

That  thou  might'st  catch  my  amorous  woe. 

And  cease,  proud  Maid !  thy  scorn : 

Yet,  ere  within  thy  icy  breast 

The  smallest  spark  of  passion's  found, 

Winter's  cold  temples  shall  be  bound 

With  all  the  blooms  that  paint  spring's  glowing  vest. 

The  drops  that  bathe  the  grieMew^d.qne, 

The  love-impassion'd  strain 

To  move  thy  flinty  bosom  try 

Full  oft; — but,  ah !  in  vain 

Would  tears,  and  melting  song  avul ; 

As  vainly  might  the  silken  breeze, 

That  bends  tide  flowers,  that  fans  the  trees. 

Some  rugged  rock's  tremendous  brow  assalL 

Both  gods  and -men  alike  are  sway'd 

By  Love,  as  poets  tell ; — 

And  I,  when  flowers  in  every  shade 

Their  bursting  gems  reveal. 

First  felt  his  aal-subduing  power : 

While  Laura  knows  not  yet  the  smart; 

Nor  heeds  the  tortures  of  my  heart, 

My  prayers,  my  plaints,  and  sorrow's  pearly^  shower  I 

Thy  wrongs,  my  soul !  with  patience  bear, 
While  life  shall  warm  this  clay  ; 
^nd  soothing  sounds  to  Laura  s  ear 
My  numbers  shall  convey ; 
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Nambers  wilih  fioiroefiil  magio  ohann 
All  nature  o*er  the  frofitrbomid  eaiih, 
Wake  summer's  fragrant,  buds  to  faii^. 
And  the  fierce  serpent  of  itsTi^e  diaann. 

The  blossom'd  ahmbsin  smiles  axe  drest, 

Now  laughs  his  purple  plain; 

And  shaU  the  nymph  a  foe  piofest 

To  tenderness  remain  ? 

But  oh !  what  solace  shall  I  Sakd, 

If  fortune  dooms  me  yet  to  bear 

The  frowns  of  my  relenliess  Fair, 

Save  with  soft  moan  to  vex  the  pitying  wind? 

In  baffling  nets  the  light-ning'il  gale 

I*d  fetter  as  it  blows. 

The  vernal  rose  that  scents  the  vale 

I'd  cull  on  winteiy  snows ; 

Still  I'd  ne'er  hope  that  mind  to  move 

Which  dares  defy  the  ;«iles  of  verse,  and  Lore. 

'    K:in7, 


SONNET  CGL 

AtU'mUmrOf  otgdiBO  imkUtlio. 
OH  IBM  XI88  Of  Hovoira  oiTXK  BT  assuss  or  nLMBUBff'ga  LixraA 

A  KiNOLT  nature,  an  angeiie  mind, 

A  spotless  soul^  prompt  aapect  and  keen  ^ye. 

Quick  penetratiaUr  oontemfidation'  high 

And  truly  worthy  of  the  breast  which  steined :; 

In  bright  assembly  kively  ladies  jotn'd  / 

To  grace  that  festival  with  gratcdant  jay,    ' 

Amid  so  many  and  fair  ^Mses  nigh 

Soon  his  good  judgment  did  the  fairest  find. 

Of  riper  age  and  higher  rank  the  rest 

Gently  he  beckon'd  with  bis  hand  aside. 

And  lovingly  drew  near  the  perfect  oxs: 

So  courteously  her  eyes  and  brow  he  press!d. 

All  at  his  choice  in  fond  approval  vied — 

Envy  through  my  sole  veins  at  that  aweet  freedom,  rw. 

.Mi^ooBsoeB. 

A  SOVEREIGN  nature,— **an  exidted  mind^ — 
A  soul  proud — sleepless — with  a  lynx's  eye,«- 

F  2 
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An  instant  foresight, — ^thought  as  towering  high. 
E'en  as  the  heart  in  which  they  are  enshrined  : 
A  bright  assembly  on  that  day  combined 
Each  other  in  his  honour  to  outvie. 
When  'mid  the  fair  his  judgment  did  descry 
That  sweet  perfection  all  to  her  resigned. 
Unmindful  of  her  rival  sisterhood, 
He  motion'd  silently  his  preference. 
And  fondly  welcomed  her,  that  humblest  one  : 
So  pure  a  kiss  he  gave,  that  all  who  stood. 
Though  fair,  rejoiced  in  beauty's  recompense : 
By  that  strange  act  my  heart  was  quite  undone ! 

^__^_^  WOLLAST0>-. 

SONNET  ecu. 
r  ho  pregtUo  Amor^  e  net  riprego, 

HB  PLBADS  THE  EXCESS  OF  HIS  PAS8X0R  IH  PALLIATION  OT  HIS  TSXZ.7. 

Oft  have  I  pray'd  to  Love,  and  still  I  pray. 
My  charming  agony,  my  bitter  joy ! 
That  he  would  crave  your  grace,  if  consciously 
From  the  right  path  my  guilty  footsteps  stray. 
That  Reason,  which  o'er  happier  minds  holds  sway. 
Is  quell'd  of  Appetite,  I  not  deny ; 
And  hence,  through  tracks  my  better  tlioughts  would  fly. 
The  victor  hurries  me  perforce  away. 
Yoi;,  in  whose  bosom  Genius,  Virtue  reign 
With  mingled  blaze  lit  by  auspicious  skies — 
Ne'er  shower'd  kind  star  its  beams  on  aught  so  rare ! 
You,  you  should  say  with  pity,  not  disdain ; 
**  How  could  he  'scape,  lost  wretch !  these  lightning  eyes— 
So  passionate  he,  and  I  so  dkely  fair?"  W&akoiuu. 


SONNET  CCra. 
L*  aUo  rignor,  dinanxi  a  cui  non  vdU. 

BIS  80RB0W  FOa  TBI  ILLHS8S  OF  LAITRA  IKCESASES,    KOT  LESSSICS,    025 
FLAKB. 

Thb  sovereign  Lord,  'gainst  whom  of  no  avail 
Concealment,  or  resistance  is,  or  flight, 
My  luind  had  kindled  to  a  new  delight 
By  his  own  amorous  and  ardent  ail : 
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Though  his  first  blow,  transfixing  my  best  mail 

Were  mortal  sure,  to  push  his  triumph  quite 

He  took  a  shaft  of  sorrow  in  his  right, 

So  my  soft  heart  on  both  sides  to  assail. 

A  burning  wound  the  one  shed  fire  and  flame. 

The  other  tears,  which  ever  grief  distils, 

Through  eyes  for  your  weak  health  that  are  as  rills. 

But  no  relief  from  either  fountain  came 

My  bosom's  conflagration  to  abate. 

Nay,  passion  grew  by  veiy  pity  great.  riAccnEGOB. 


SONNET  CCIV. 

Mira  quel  colle,  o  stanco  mio  cor  vago. 

HIS  BIDS  Hlfl  HEABT  ILBTUBN  TO  LAaRA,    MOT  PEROSIVIXa  THAT  IT  HAD 
inBYER  LEFT   DEB. 

P.  Look  on  that  hill,  my  fond  but  harassed  heait I 
Yestreen  we  left  her  there,  who  'gan  to  take 
Some  care  of  us  and  friendlier  looks  to  dart; 
Now  from  our  eyes  she  draws  a  veiy  lake : 
Return  alone — I  love  to  be  apart — 
Tiy,  if  perchance  the  day  will  ever  break 
To  mitigate  our  still  increasing  smart. 
Portlier  and  prophet  of  my  lifelong  ache. 

H.  O  wretch !  in  whom  vain  thoughts  and  idle  swell, 
Thou,  who  thyself  hast  tutor'd  to  forget, 
Speak*st  to  thy  heart  as  if  'twere  with  thee  yet  ? 
V/hen  to  thy  greatest  bliss  thou  saidst  farewell, 
Thou  didst  depart  alone  :  it  stay'd  with  her. 
Nor  cares  from  those  bright  eyes,  its  home,.to  stir. 

^___^_  Macokegob. 

SONNET  GOV. 

Fraco  ambroio  fiorito  €  verde  colle. 

BB  OOirOBATULATBS  BIS  HEABT  OH  ITS  BBXAIHIHO  WXTH  HXB. 

O  HILL  with  green  overspread,  with  groves  o'erhung! 
TVhere  musing  now,  now  trilling  her  sweet  lay, 
Most  like  what  bards  of  heavenly  spirits  say, 
Sits  she  by  fame  through  every  region  sung : 
My  heart,  which  wisely  unto  her  has  clung — 
More  wise,  if  there,  in  absence  blest,  it  stay ! 
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Notes  now  the  turf  o*er  which  her  soft  steps  stnj, 
Now  where  her  angeUejes'  mild  heam  is  flung; 
Then  throhs  and  murmurs,  as  they  onward  rove, 
**  Ah !  were  he  here,  that  man  of  wretched  lot, 
Doom*d  hut  to  taste  the  hittemess  of  \qiw%  ! " 
She,  conscious,  smiles:  our  feelings  tally  not: 
Heartless  am  I,  mere  stone ;  heaven  is  thy  grove — 
O  dear  delightful  shade,  O  consecrated  spot !     Wraxghjjt. 

Fresh,  shaded  hill !  with  flowers  and  verdure  crowned. 
Where,  in  fond  musings,  or  with  music  sweet. 
To  earth  a  heaven-sent  spirit  takes  her  seat! 
She  who  from  all  the  world  has  honour  found. 
Forsaking  me,  to  her  my  fond  heart  hound 
— Divorce  for  aye  were  welcome  as  discreet — 
Notes  where  the  turf  is  marked  by  her  fair  feet. 
Or  from  these  eyes  for  Jier  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
Then  inly  whispers  as  her  steps  advance, 
'*  Would  for  awhile  that  wretch  were  here  alone 
Who  pines  already  o'er  his  bitter  lot." 
She  conscious  smiles.     Not  equal  is  the  chance ; 
An  Eden  thou,  while  I  a  heartless  stone. 
O  holy,  happy,  and  beloved  spot !  Macgbkgob. 

SONNET  GOVT. 

H  nuU  tni.premef  e  mi  tpa/vaUa  ilpeggio, 

TO  ▲  ntnan),  ni  lots  um  nniBBur,  hb  cai  ona  ko  abvkk  xqt  to 

•HIS  SOUL  TO  GOD. 


Evil  oppresses  me  and  worse  dismay. 
To  which  a  plain  and  ample  way  I  And ; 
Driven  like  thee  by  frantic  passion,  blind. 
Urged  by  harsh  thoughts  I  bend  like  thee  my  way. 
Nor  know  I  if  for  war  or  peace  to  pray : 
To  war  is  ruin,  shame  to  peace,  assigned. 
But  wherefore  languish  thus  ? — Rather,  resigned. 
Whatever  the  Will  Supreme  ordains,  obey. 
However  ill  that  honour  me  beseem 
By  thee  confezr'd,  whom  that  affection  cheats  . 
Which  many  a  perfect  eye  to  error  sways. 
To  raise  thy  spirit  to  that  realm  supreme 
My  counsel  is,  and  win  those  blissful  seat? : 
For  short  the  time,  and  few  the  allotted  days.  Capel  liOFiT. 
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The  bad  oppresses  me,  the  worse  dismays, 
To  which  so  broad  and  plain  a  path  I  see ; . 
My  spirit,  to  like  frenzy  led  with  thee, 
Tried  by  the  same  hard  thoughts,  in  dotage  strays, 
Nor  knows  if  peace  or  war  of  God  it  prays. 
Though  great  the  loss  and  deep  the  shame  to  me. 
But  why  pine  longer?    Best  our  lot  will  be. 
What  Heaven's  high  will  ordains  when  man  obeys. 
Though  I  of  that  great  honour  worthless  prove 
Offered  by  thee<— herein*  Love  leads  to  err 
Who  often  makes  the  sound  eye  to  see  wrong— 
My  counsel  this,  instant  on  Heaven  above 
Thy  soul  to  elevate,  thy  heart  to  spur, 
For  though  the  time  be  short,  the  way  is  long. 

Macoreoob. 


SONNET  CCVn. 
Due  futefretcke,  e  coUe  i»  paraduo. 

TBI  TWO  B08B8. 

Two  brilliant  roses,  fresh  from  Paradise, 
Which  there,  on  May-day  mom,  in  beauty  sprung 
Fair  gift,  and  by  a  lover  old  and  wise 
Equally  offer'd  to  two  lovers  young : 
At  speech  so  tender  and  such  winning  guise. 
As  transports  from  a  savage  might  have  wrung, 
A  living  lustre  lit  their  mutual  eyes. 
And  instant  on  their  cheeks  a  soft  blush  hung. 
The  sun  ne*er  look'd  upon  a  lovelier  pair. 
With  a  sweet  smile  and  gentle  sigh  he  said, 
Pressing  the  hands  of  both  and  tum*d  away. 
Of  vfOTQB  and  roses  each  alike  had  share. 
E  en  now  my  worn  heart  thrilkwith  joy  and  dread, 
O  happy  eloquence !  O  blessed  day !  Macubegor. 


SONNET  covin. 

Z*  auira,  eke  7  verde  Lomto  e  V  awreo  crine. 

Bl  PftATS  that  hi  XAT  DIB  BIFORB  LAVrJL. 

The  balmy  gale,  that,  with  its  tender  sigh, 
Moves  the  green  laurel  and  the  golden  hair, 
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Makes  with  its  graceful  visitings  and  rare 

The  gazer's  spirit  from  his  body  fly. 

A  sweet  and  snow-white  rose  in  hai'd  thonis  set ! 

I  Where  in  the  world  her  fellow  shall  we  find  ? 

The  glory  of  our  age  i  Creator  kind ! 

Grant  that  ere  hers  my  death  shall  first  bo  met 

So  the  great  public  loss  I  may  not  see, 

The  world  without  its  sun,  in  darkness  left. 

And  from  my  desolate  eyes  their  sole  light  reft. 

My  mind  with  which  no  other  thoughts  agree, 

Mine  ears  which  by  no  other  sound  are  stirr'd 

Except  her  ever  pure  and  gentle  word.  Macobegob. 


SONNET  CCIX. 
Parr&fone  ad  alcuny  che  'n  lodar  qivdla, 

HE  INVITES  THOSE  TO  WHOM  HIS  PRAISES  SEEM  EXCESSIVE  TO  BSBOLT 
THE  OBJECT  OF  THEX. 

Haply  my  style  to  some  may  seem  too  free 
In  praise  of  her  who  holds  my  being's  chain. 
Queen  of  her  sex  describing  her  to  reign. 
Wise,  winning,  good,  fair,  noble,  chaste  to  be : 
To  me  it  seems  not  so ;  I  fear  that  she 
My  lays  as  low  and  trifling  may  disdain. 
Worthy  a  higher  and  a  better  strain ; 
— Who  thinks  not  with  me  let  him  come  and  see. 
Then  will  he  say.  She  whom  his  wishes  seek 
Is  one  indeed  whose  grace  and  worth  might  tire 
The  muses  of  all  lands  and  either  lyre. 
But  mortal  tongue  for  state  divine  is  weak, 
And  may  not  soar ;  by  flattery  and  force. 
As  Fate  not  choice  ordains.  Love  rules  its  course. 

^  Macobegob. 

SONNET  OCX. 

Chi  vuol  vcder  quantunqiu  pud  Natura, 

WHOEVKB  BEHOLDS  HB&  XUST  ADMIT  THAT  HIS  PRAISES  CAHXOT  BXACR 
HER  PERFEOTIO^r. 

Who  wishes  to  behold  the  utmost  might 
Of  Heaven  and  Nature,  on  her  let  him  gaze, 
Sole  sun,  not  only  in  my  partial  lays. 
But  to  the  dark  world,  blind  to  virtue  s  liirlit! 
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And  let  him  haste  to  view ;  for  death  in  spite 

The  guilty  leaves,  and  on  the  virtuous  preys ; 

For  this  loved  angel  heaven  impatient  stays  ; 

And  mortal  charms  are  transient  as  they're  hriglit! 

Here  shall  he  see,  if  timely  he  arrive, 

Yirtae  and  beauty^^jevaltv  ef-mind. 

Jn  one  blessed  unionjojn'd.    Then  shall  he  say  ^ 

That  vamTy  my  "WfiaErhymes  to  praise  her  strive,  ' 

Whose  dazzling  beams  have  struck  my  genius  blind. — 

He  must  for  ever  weep  if  he  delay !  Charlehont. 

Stranger,  v^hose  curious  glance  delights  to  trace 
What  Heaven  and  Nature  join'd  to  frame  most  raie ; 
Here  view  mine  eyes'  bright  sun— a  sight  so  fair, 
That  purblind  worlds,  like  me,  enamour'd  gaze. 
But  speed  thy  step ;  for  Death  with  rapid  pace 
Pursues  the  best,  nor  makes  the  bad  his  care : 
Caird  to  the  skies  through  yon  blue  fields  of  air. 
On  buoyant  plume  the  mortal  grace  obeys. 
Then  haste,  and  mark  in  one  rich  foim  combined 
(And,  for  that  dazzling  lustre  dimm'd  mine  eye. 
Chide  the  weak  effoits  of  my  trembling  lay) 
Each  charm  of  person,  and  each  power  of  mind — 
But,  slowly  if  thy  lingering  foot  comply. 
Grief  and  repentant  shame  shall  mourn  the  brief  delay. 

Wraxgham. 


SONNET  CCXI. 
Qualpaura  Ao,  quando  mi  toma  a  mente. 

MBLAHOHOLT  EEC0LLXCTI059  AKD   PRXgAQHS. 

O  Laura  !  when  my  tortured  mind 
The  sad  remembrance  bears 
Of  that  ill-omen'd  day. 
When,  victim  to  a  thousand  doubts  and  fears, 
I  left  my  soul  behind. 

That  soul  that  could  not  from  its  partner  stray ; 
In  nightly  visions  to  my  longing  eyes 
Thy  form  oft  seems  to  rise, 
As  ever  thou  wert  seen. 
Fair  like  the  rose,  *midst  paling  flowers  the  queen. 


St8  P£TKABCff. 

But  loosely  in  the  wind, 

Unbraided  wave  the  ringlets  of  thy  hair. 

That  late  with  stadious  care, 

I  saw  with  pearls  and  flowery  garlands  twmed : 

On  thy  wan  lip,  no  cheerful  smile  appears ; 

Thy  beauteous  face  a  tender  sadness  weara ; 

Placid  in  pain  thou  seem*st,  serene  in  grief, 

As  conscious  of  thy  fate,  and  hopeless  of  relief ! 

Cease,  cease,  presaging  heart !  0  angels,  deign 

To  hear  my  fervent  prayer,  that  all  my  fears  be  vain ! 

W00DHOn8EL££^ 

What  dread  I  feel  when  I  revolve  the  day 
I  left  my  mistress,  sad,  without  repose. 
My  heart  too  with  her:  and  my  fond  thought  knows 
Nought  on  which  gladlier,  oft*ner  it  can  stay. 
Again  my  fancy  doth  her  form  portray 
Meek  among  beauty*s  train,  like  to  some  rose 
Midst  meaner  flowers ;  nor  joy  nor  gjief  she  shows ; 
Not  with  misfortune  prest  but  with  dismay. 
Then  were  thrown  by  her  cnstom^dcheer^ilness, 
Her  pearls,  her  chaplets,  and  her  gay  attire. 
Her  song,  her  laughter,  and  her  mild  address ; 
Thus  doubtingly  I  quitted  her  I  love : 
Now  dark  ideas,  dreams,  and  bodings  dire 
Baise  texrors,  which  Heaven  grant  may  groundless  prove ! 

NOTT. 

SONNET  COXII. 

SoiUa  UnUana  in  ioimo  oonsoiarme. 

8HX  AnrOVXOBS  TO  'ktUf   Xir  a  VISIOll,    that  HB  IOLL  KIVXR  SDB  HSft 
XOBB. 

To  soothe  me  distant  far,  in  days  gone  by, 
With  dreams  of  one  whose  glance  all  heaven  combined. 
Was  mine ;  now  fears  and  sorrow  haunt  my  mind. 
Nor  can  I  from  that  grief,  those  terrors  fly : 
For  oft  in  sleep  I  mark  within  her  eye 
Deep  pity  with  o'erwhelming  sadness  join'd ; 
And  oft  I  seem  to  hear  on  evexy  wind 
Accents,  which  from  my  breast  chase  peace  and  joy. 
"  That  last  dark  eve,"  she  cries,  "remember^st  thou, 
When  to  those  doting  eyes  I  bade  farewell, 
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Forced  by  the  time's  relentless  tyraimy? 
I  bad  not  then  the  powec,  nor  heart  to  tell, 
What  thou  shalt  find,  alas !  too  surely  tme-—  ^ 
Hope  not  again  on  efizth  thy  Laora's  faoe  to  see." 


SONNET  CCXni. 

0  ffUaera  ed  onribil  vidone, 

HB  OAXirOT  BBUXTB  IH  HIR  DEATH,   BUT  IT  TRrX,   HX  PSi.TS  GOD  TO 
TAEM  sat  ALSO  FBOX  LXVB. 

0  iosebt!  horror!  can  it,  then,'  be  true, 
That  the  sweet  light  before  its  time  is  spent, 
'Mid  all  its  pains  which  could  my  life  content^ 
And  ever  with  fresh  hopes  of  good  renew? 
If  so,  why  sounds  not  other  channels  through; 
Nor  only  from  herself,  the  great  event? 
No !  God  and  Nature  could  not  thus  consent, 
And  my  dark  fears  are  groundless  and  undue. 
Still  it  delights  my  heart  to  hope  once  more 
The  welcome  sight  of  that  enchianting  face, 
The  glory  of  our  age,  and  life  to  me. 
But  if,  to  her  eternal  home  to  soar, 
That  heavenly  spirit  have  left  her  earthly  place; 
Oh !  then  not  distant  may  my  last  day  be*!      Macobsoob. 


SONNET  CCXIV. 
In  dMio  di  mio  tUUo,  orpiangoy  or  c€iUo: 
TO  HIS  LOionra  to  sn  hsb  aoaik  is  now  adbis  tkh  jbum  ow  i 

H»t  KO  HOBS. 

Ukcebtain  of  my  state,  I  weep  and  sing,^ 
I  hope  and  tremble,  and  with  rhymes  and  sigha   f 
I  ease  my  load,  while  Love  his  utmost  tries 
How  worse  my  sore  afflicted  heart  ta  stingy 
Will  her  sweet  seraph  face  again  e'er  bring 
Their  former  light  to  these  despiuring  eyes^ 
(What  to  expect,  alas !  or  how  advise) 
Or  must  eternal  grief  my  bosom  wring  ? 
For  heaven,  which  justly  it  deserves  to  win. 


SSO  PETBABCH. 

It  cares  not  what  on  earth  may  be  their  fate. 
Whose  sun  it  was,  where  centred  their  sole  gaze. 
Such  terror,  so  perpetual  waifare  in, 
Changed  from  my  former  self,  I  live  of  late 
As  one  who  midway  doubts,  and  fears  and  strays?. 

Macgrkgor. 


SONNET  CCXV. 
0  dolci  sguardif  o  paroUUe  aceorte. 

HI  SIOHS  YOB  TROSB  GLAKCE8  FROM  WHICH,    TO  HIS  QZZZr,    FOBTUini 
IYER  DEUOHTS  TO  WITHDRAW  HIX. 

0  ANGEL  looks !  O  accents  of  the  skies ! 
Shall  I  or  see  or  hear  you  once  again? 
/   O  golden  tresses,  which  my  heart  enchain. 
And  lead  it  forth.  Love's  willing  sacrifice ! 
O  face  of  beauty  given  in  anger  s  guise. 
Which  still  I  not  enjoy,  and  still  complain ! 
O  dear  delusion !  O  bewitching  pain  t 
Transports,  at  once  my  punishment  and  prize ! 
If  haply  those  soft  eyes  some  kindly  beam 
(Eyes,  where  my  soul  and  all  my  thoughts  reside) 
Vouchsafe,  in  tender  pity  to  bestow ; 
Sudden,  of  all  my  joys  the  murtheress  tried, 
Fortune  with  steed  or  ship  dispels  the  gleam ; 
Fortune,  with  stem  behest  still  prompt  to  work  my  woe. 

Wbanouax. 

0  OENTT£  looks  !  0  words  of  heavenly  sound ! 
Shall  I  behold  you,  hear  you  once  again  ? 
O  waving  locks,^that  Love  has  made  the  chain. 
In  which  this  wretched  ruin*d  heart  is  bound ! 
O  face  divine  !  whose  magic  spells  surround 
My  soiil,  distemper'd  with  unceasing  pain : 
O  dear  deceit !  O  loving  errors  vain ! 
To  hug  the  dart  and  doat  upon  the  wound ! 
Did  tliose  soft  eyes,  in  whose  angelic  light 
My  life,  my  thoughts,  a  constant  mansion  find. 
Ever  impart  a  pure  unmixed  delight? 
Or  if  they  have  one  moment,  then  unkind 
Fortune  steps  in,  and  sends  me  from  their  sight. 
And  gives  my  openmg  pleasures  to  the  wind.     Morehkax>. 
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SONNET  CCXVI. 

r  pur  aacoltOf  e  wm  odo  noveUa, 

HEAKnia  XO  TIDIHG8  OF  BEB,    HE  BEGINS  TO  DCSPAir.. 

Still  do  I  wait  to  hear,  in  vain  still  w^t, 
Of  that  sweet  enemy  I  love  so  well : 
What  now  to  think  or  say  I  cannot  tell, 
Twixt  hope  and  fear  my  feelings  fluctuate : 
The  heautiful  are  still  the  marks  of  fate ; 
I  And  sure  her  worth  and  heauty  most  excel : 
jW^at  if  her  God  have  call'd  her  hence,  to  dwell 
'Where  virtue  finds  a  more  congenial  state  ? 
If  so,  she  will  illuminate  that  sphere 
Even  as  a  sun  :  hut  I — *tis  done  with  me ! 
I  then  am  nothing,  have  no  husiness  here ! 
O  cruel  ahsence !  why  not  let  me  see 
The  worst?  my  little  tale  is  told,  I  fear, 
pily  scene  is  closed  ere  it  accomplish 'd  be.  Mohehi^ad. 

No  tidings  yet — I  listen,  but  in  vain ; 
Of  her,  my  beautiful  beloved  foe, 
What  or  to  think  or  say  I  nothing  know, 
So  thrills  my  heart,  my  fond  hopes  so  sustain. 
Danger  to  some  has  in  their  beauty  lain  ; 
Fairer  and  chaster  she  than  others  show ; 
God  haply  seeks  to  snatch  from  earth  below 
Yirtue*s  best  friend,  that  heaven  a  star  may  gain. 
Or  rather  sun.     If  what  I  dread  be  nigh, 
My  life,  its  trials  long,  its  brief  repose 
Are  ended  aU.    O  cruel  absence !  why 
Didst  thou  remove  me  from  the  menaced  woes  ? 
My  short  sad  story  is  already  done, 
And  midway  in  its  course  my  vain  race  run.     Macobegob. 


SONNET  CCXVII. 

La  sera  denar,  odiar  F  aurora, 

005TRABT  TO  THE  WOBT  OF  LOVEES,   HE  PEEFEEB  KOr.X  TO  EV2. 

Tranquil  and  happy  loves  in*  this  agree, 
The  evening  to  desire  and  morning  hate  : 
On  me  at  eve  redoubled  sorrows  wait — 
Morning  is  still  the  happier  hour  for  me, 


For  then  my  sun  and  Natare*s  oft  I  see 

Opening  at  once  the  orient's  rosy  gate. 

So  matdi'd  in  heanty  and  in  lastre  great, 

Heaven  seems  enamour*d  of  our  earth  to  be  I 

As  when  in  verdant  leaf  the  dear  boughs  burst 

Whose  roots  have  sinoe  so  oentred  in  my  oore. 

Another  than  myself  is  ohexish^d  more. 

Thus  the  two  hours  contrast,  day's  last  and  ^nt : 

Beason  it  is  who  calms  me  to  desire, 

And  fear  and  hate  who  fiercer  feed  my  fire.      HAcesBGOx. 


SONNET  CCXVni. 

Tar  poteas*  to  vndeUa  di  eoleL 

HIS  SOUL  YX8IT8  HKB  DT  OLBSP. 

Oh  !  that  from  her  some  Tongeaace  I  could  wiett 
With  words  and  glances  who  my  peaoe  deatzoyB, 
And  then  abash'd,  for  my  worse  sorrow,  flies, 
Veiling  her  eyes  so  cruel,  yet  so  blest ; 
Thus  mine  afflicted  spirits  and  oppressed 
By  sure  degrees  she  sorely  drams  and  dries. 
And  in  my  heart,as  savage  lion,  cries 
Even  at  night,  when  most  I  should  have  rest 
My  sold,  which  sleep  expels  ifrom  his  abode. 
The  body  leaves,  and,  from  its  tnmamels  free, 
Seeks  her  v^ose  mien  so  often  menace  show'd. 
I  marvel  much,  if  heard  its  advent  be. 
That  while  to  her  it  spake,  and  o*er  her  wept. 
And  round  her  clung,  asleep  she  alway  kept    liAcaBSGOB. 


SONNET  COXIX. 
In  qiUl  hel  viso,  cA'  t*  totpiro  e  hramo. 

OH  LAURA  PUTTXVO  BSB  HAVD  BSIOBB  BBB.  SXBS  WHIUi  BB  WAS  QASBO 

OH  muu 
On  the  fair  face  for  which  I  long  and  sigh    ' 
Mine  eyes  were  fastened  wi^  desire  intense. 
When,  to  my  fond  thoughts.  Love,  in  best  reply. 
Her  honour'd  hand  upltfting,  shut  me  thence..^ 
My  heart  there  caught — as  fish  a  fair  hook  by,  ^ 
Or  as  a  young  bird  on  a  limdd  fence— 


TO  JAUnA  IN  LIFE.  <d38 

For  good  deeds  follow  from  example  high, 

To  truth  directed  not  its  busied  sense. 

But  of  its  one  deskre  my  vision  reft. 

As  dreamingly,  soon  oped  itself  a  way. 

Which  clos^,  its  bliss  imperfect  had  been  left : 

My  soul  between  those  ri^  glories  iay, 

Fiird  with  a  heavenly  and  new  deUght, 

Whose  strange  surpassing  sweets  engross'd  it  quite. 

JVLLooasooB. 


SONNET  CC5XX. 

VwefavUU  tueian  di  duo  hei  Uumi. 
X  sMnzva  wiux>ia,  which  lauba  oayb  hix  imzFionD£r,.  auiqbi 

XILL8  HIM  WITH  JOT.  ^ 

Lite  sparks  were  glistening  from  her  twin  bright  eyes. 
So  sweet  on  me  whose  lightning  flashes  beam'd, 
And  softly  from  afeehng  heart  and  wise. 
Of  lofty  eloquence  a  rich  flood  atream'd : 
Even  the  memoiy  serves  to  wake  my  sidis   . 
When  I  recall  that  day  so  glad  esteem'd. 
And  in  my  heart  its  sinking  spirit  dies 
As  some  late  grace  her  colder  wont  redeemed. 
My  soul  in  pain  and  grief  that  most  has  been 
(How  great  the  power  of  constant  habit  is  !) 
Seems  weakly  'neath  its  double  joy  to  lean : 
For  at  the  sole  taste  of  unusual  bliss, 
Trembling  with  fear,  or  thiilFd  by  i^e  hope, 
Oft  on  the  point  I've  been  life's  door  to  ope.    .Macorsoob 


SONNET  CCXXL 

Cercato  ko  tmnpre  ioUiana  inin. 


Still  have  I  sought  a  life  of  solitude ; 
The  streams,  the  fields,  the  forests  .know  my^mind; 
That  I  might  'scape  the  sordid  and  the  blind. 
Who  paths  forsake  trod  by  the  wise^and  good : 
Fain  would  I  leave,  were  mine  own  will  paraned. 
These  Tuscan  haunts,  and  these  soft  skies  behind, 
Sorga's  thick- wooded  hills  again  to  And; 


924  PETRARCH. 

And  sing  and  weep  in  concert  with  its  flood. 

But  Fortime,  ever  my  sore  enemy, 

Compels  my  steps,  where  I  with  sorrow  see 

Cast  my  fair  treasure  in  a  worthless  soil : 

Yet  less  a  foe  she  justly  deigns  to  prove, 

For  once,  to  me,  to  Laura,  and  to  love ; 

Favouring  my  song,  my  passion,  with  her  smile.         Nott. 

Still  have  I  sought  a  life  of  solitude — 
This  know  the  rivers,  and  each  wood  and  plain — 
That  I  might  'scape  the  hiind  and  sordid  train 
Who  from  the  path  have  flown  of  peace  and  good : 
Could  I  my  wish  obtain,  how  vainly  would 
This  cloudless  climate  woo  me  to  remain ; 
Sorga's  embowering  woods  I'd  seek  again, 
And  sing,  weep,  wander,  by  its  friendly  flood. 
But,  ah  !  my  fortune,  hostile  still  to  me. 
Compels  me  where  I  must,  indignant,  find 
Amid  the  mire  my  fairest  treasure  thrown  : 
Yet  to  my  hand,  not  all  unworthy,  she 
Now  proves  herself,  at  least  for  once,  more  kind. 
Since — but  alone  to  Love  and  Laura  be  it  known. 

^__^^  Macgeeoos. 

SONNET  CCXXIL 
In  tale  stdla  duo  htgli  occhi  vidL 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  LAUILA  IS  PKSBLB8S. 

In  one  fair  star  I  saw  two  brilliant  eyes. 
With  sweetness,  modesty,  so  glistening  o'er, 
That  soon  those  graceful  nests  of  Love  before 
My  worn  heart  learnt  all*  others  to.  despise : 
Equall'd  not  her  whoever  won  the  prize 
In  ages  gone  on  any  foreign  shore ; 
Not  she  to  Greece  whose  wondrous  beauty  bore 
Unnumber'd  ills,  to  Troy  death's  anguish 'd  cries : 
Not  the  fair  Boman,  who,  with  ruthless  blade 
Piercing  her  chaste  and  outraged  bosom,  fled 
Dishonour  worse  than  death,  like  charms  displayed ; 
Such  excellence  should  brightest  glory  shed 
On  Nature,  as  on  me  supreme  delight,     ^ 
But,  ah !  too  lately  come,  too  soon  it  tokes  its  flight 

MaCOR£GO& 
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SONNET  CCXXIII. 

Qual  dorma  aUende  a  glorioM  fama, 

THS  BTIS  OF  LAVBA  ABB  THB  SCHOOL  OF  TIBTUl. 

Feels  any  fair  the  gloiious  wish  to  gain 
Of  sense,  of  worth,  of  courtesy,  the  praise  ? 
On  those  bright  eyes  attentive  let  her  gaze 
Of  her  miscaird  my  love,  but  sure  my  foe. 
Honour  to  gain,  with  love  of  God  to  glow. 
Virtue  more  bright  how  native  grace  displays, 
May  there  be  leam*d  ;  and  by  what  surest  ways 
To  heaven^  that  for  her  coming  pants,  to  go. 
The  converse  sweet,  beyond  what  poets  write, 
Is  there ;  the  winning  silence,  and  the  meek 
And  saint-like  manners  man  would  paint  in  vain. 
The  matchless,  beauty,  dazzling  to  the  sight. 
Can  ne'er  be  learned ;  for  bootless  *twere  to  seek 
By  art^  what  by  kind  chance  alone  we  gain. 

Anon.,  Ox.,  1795. 


SONNET  CCXXrV. 

Cora  la  vita,  e  dope  lei  mi  pare. 

BOVOUK  TO  BX  VSXFKKBXb  TO  UWTt. 

Methtnks  that  life  in  lovely  woman  first, 
And  after  life  true  honour  should  be  dear; 
Nay,  wanting  honour — of  all  wants  the  woret — 
Friend !  nought  remains  of  loved  or  lovely  here. 
And  who,  alas !  has  honour's  barrier  burst, " 
Unsex'd  and  dead,  though  fair  she  yet  appear. 
Leads  a  vile  life,  in  shame  and  torment  curst, 
A  lingering  death,  where  all  is  dark  and  drear. 
To  me  no  marvel  was  Lucretia's  end. 
Save  that  she  needed,  when  that  last  disgrace 
Alone  sufficed  to  kill,  a  sword  to  die. 
Sophists  in  vain  the  contrary  defend  : 
Their  arguments  are  feeble  all  and  base, 
And  truth  alone  triumphant  mounts  on  high  I 

Q  Maoobbgob. 
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SONNET  CCXXV. 

AHfor  vUtoriou  e  trim^mU, 

BB  IXT0L8  XHX  VIETUB  OV  tAVftJL 

Tree,  victoiy's  bright  guerdon,  wont  to  cro^vn 
Heroes  and  bards  with  thy  triumphal  leaf, 
How  many  days  of  mingled  joy  and  grief 
Have  I  from  thee  through  life's  short  passage  known  ? 
Lady,  who,  reckless  of  the  world *s  renown. 
Beapest  in  virtue's  field  fair  honour's  sheaf; 
Nor  fear'st  Love's  limed  snares,  "  that  subtle  thief,'* 
While  calm  discretion  on  his  wiles  looks  down. 
The  pride  of  birth,  with  all  that  here  we  deem 
Most  precious,  gems  and  gold's  resplendent  graoe» 
Abject  alike  in  U^y  regard  appear : 
Nay,  even  thine  own  unrivall'd  beauties  beam 
No  charm  to  thee — save  as  their  circling  blaze 
Clasps  fitly  that  chaste  soul«  ^hich  still  thou  hold'st  most 
dear.  Wranoham. 

Blest  laurel !  fadeless  and  triumphant  tree ! 
Of  kings  and  poets  thou  the  fondest  pride ! 
How  much  of  joy  and  sorrow's  changing  tide 
Li  my  short  breath  hath  been  awaked  by  thee ! 
Lady,  the  will's  sweet  sovereign !  thou  canst  see 

I  No  bliss  but  virtue,  where  thou  dost  preside ; 

/  Love's  cham,  his  snare,  thou  dost  alike  deride ; 
From  man's  deceit  thy  wisdom  sets  Aee  free. 
Birth's  native  pride,  and  treasure's  precious  store, 
(Whose  bright  possession  we  so  fondly  hail) 
To  thee  as  burthens  valueless  appear: 
Thy  beauty's  excellence — (none  viewed  before) 
Thy  soul  had  wearied — but  thou  lov*st  the  veil, 
That  shrine  of  purity  adometh  here.  Woixastos. 


CANZONE  XXL 
r  vopentamdo,  e  ndpentitr  m'  auaU, 


paata  '^ATfli*  aovT. 

Ceaseless  I  think,  and  in  each  wasting  thought 
So  strong  a  pity  for  myself  appears, 
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That  often  it  has  brought 

My  harassed  heart  to  new  jet  natural  tears ; 

Seeing  each  day  my  end  of  life  draw  nigh. 

Instant  in  prayer,  I  ask  of  God  the  ^nngs 

With  which  the  spirit  springs. 

Freed  from  its  mortal  coil,  to  bliss  on  high ; 

But  nothing,  to  this  hour,  prayer,  tear,  or  sigh, 

Whatever  man  could  do,  my  hopes  sustain : 

And  so  indeed  in  justice  should  it  be ; 

Able  to  stay,  who  went  and  fell,  that  he 

Should  prostrate,  in  his  own  despite,  remain. 

But,  lo !  the  tender  arms 

In  which  I  trust  are  open  to  me  still. 

Though  fears  my  bosom  fill 

Of  o&ers*  fate,  and  my  own  heart  alarms, 

Which  worldly  feelings  spur,  haply,  to  utmost  ill. 

One  thought  thus  parleys  with  my  troubled  mind — 

"  What  still  do  you  desire,  whence  succour  wait  ? 

Ah !  wherefore  to  this  great, 

This  guilty  loss  of  time  so  madly  blind  ? 

Take  up  at  length,  wisely  take  up  your  part : 

Teai'  every  root  of  pleasure  from  your  heart, 

Which  ne*er  can  make  it  blest, 

Nor  lets  it  freely  play,  nor  calmly  rest. 

If  long  ago  with  tedium  and  disgust 

You  view'd  the  false  and  fugitive  delights 

,With  which  its  tools  a  treacherous  world  requites,  ' 

Why  longer  then  repose  in  it  your  trust, 

Whence  peace  and  firmness  are  in  exile  thrust  ? 

While  life  and  vigour  stay, 

The  bridle  of  your  thoughts  is  in  your  power : 

Grasp,  guide  it  while  you  may  : 

So  dogged  with  doubt,  so  dangerous  is  delay, 

The  best  for  wise  reform  is  still  the  present  hour. 

"  Well  known  to  you  what  raptui^  still  has  been 
Shed  on  your  eyes  by  the  dear  sight  of  her 
Whom,  for  your  peace  it  were 
Better  if  she  the  light  had  never  seen  ; 
And  you  remember  well  (as  well  you  ought) 

Q  2 
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Her  image,  when,  as  with  one  conquering  bound. 

Your  heart  in  prey  she  caught, 

Where  flame  from  other  light  no  entrance  found. 

She  fired  it,  and  if  that  fallacious  heat 

Lasted  long  years,  expecting  still  one  day. 

Which  for  our  safety  came  not,  to  repay, 

It  lifts  you  now  to  hope  more  blest  and  sweet, 

Uplook'mg  to  that  heaven  around  your  he^ 

Immortal,  glorious  spread ; 

If  but  a  glance,  a  brief  word,  an  old  song. 

Had  here  such  power  to  charm 

Your  eager  passion,  glad  of  its  own  harm. 

How  far  'twill  then  exceed  if  now  the  joy  so  stix)rxg/* 

Another  thought  the  while,  severe  and  sweet. 

Laborious,  yet  delectable  in  scope, 

Takes  in  my  heart  its  seat. 

Filling  with  glory,  feeding  it  with  hope ; 

Till,  bent  alone  on  bright  and  deathless  fame. 

It  feels  not  when  I  freeze,  or  bum  in  flame, 

When  I  am  pale  or  ill, 

And  if  I  crush  it  rises  stronger  still. 

This,  from  my  helpless  cradle,  day  by  day. 

Has  strengthened  with  my  strength,  grown  with  my  growth. 

Till  haply  now  one  tomb  must  cover  both : 

When  from  the  flesh  the  soul  has  passed  away. 

No  more  this  passion  comrades  it  as  here ; 

For  fame— if,  eSter  death, 

Learning  speak  aught  of  me — ^is  but  a  breath : 

Wherefore,  because  I  fear 

Hopes  to  indulge  which  the  next  hour  may  chase, 

I  would  old  error  leave,  and  the  one  truth  embrace. 

But  the  third  wish  which  fills  and  fires  my  heart 

O'ershadows  all  the  rest  which  near  it  spring : 

Time,  too,  dispels  a  part, 

While,  but  for  her,  self-reckless  grown,  I  sing. 

And  then  the  rare  light  of  those  beauteous  eyes, 

Sweetly  before  whose  gentle  heat  I  melt. 

As  a  fine  curb  is  felt, 

To  combat  which  avails  not  wit  or  force ; 
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What  boots  it,  trammeird  by  such  adverse  ties, 

If  still  between  the  rocks  must  lie  her  course, 

To  trim  my  little  bark  to  new  emprize  ? 

Ah !  wilt  Thou  never,  Lord,  who  yet  dost  keep 

Me  safe  and  free  from  common  chains,  which  bind. 

In  different  modes,  mankind. 

Deign  also  from  my  brow  this  shame  to  sweep  ? 

For,  as  one  sunk  in  sleep, 

Methinks  death  ever  present  to  my  sight, 

Yet  when  I  would  resist  I  have  no  arms  to  fight. 

Full  well  I  see  my  state,  in  nought  deceived 

By  truth  ill  known,  but  rather  forced  by  Love, 

Who  leaves  not  him  to  move 

In  honour,  who  too  much  his  grace  believed : 

For  o'er  my  heart  from  time  to  time  I  feel 

A  subtle  scorn,  a  lively  anguish,  steal, 

Whence  every  hidden  thought. 

Where  aU  may  see,  upon  my  brow  is  writ. 

For  with  such  faith  on  mortal  things  to  dote, 

As  unto  God  alone  is  just  and  fit. 

Disgraces  worsU^he  priie.who  covets  most^^    1  •       i.  '■' 

Should  reason,  amid  things  of  sense,  be  lobt, 

This  loudly  calls  her  to  the  proper  track : 

But,  when  she  would  obey 

And  home  return,  ill  habits  keep  her  back, 

And  to  my  view  portray 

Her  who  was  only  bom  my  death  to  be. 

Too  lovely  in  herself,  too  loved,  alas !  by  me. 

I  neither  know,  to  me  what  term  of  life 

Heaven  destined  when  on  earth  I  came  at  first 

To  suffer  this  sharp  strife, 

'Gainst  my  own  peace  which  I  myself  have  nursed* 

Nor  can  I,  for  the  veil  my  body  Uirows, 

Yet  see  the  time  when  my  sad  life  may  close* 

I  feel  my  frame  begin 

To  fail,  and  vary  each  desire  within : 

And  now  that  I  believe  my  parting  day 

Is  near  at  hand,  or  else  not  distant  lies, 

Like  one  whom  losses  wary  make  and  wise, 

I  travel  back  in  thought,  where  first  the  way. 
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The  right-hand  way,  I  left,  to  peace  which  led. 

While  through  me  shame  and  grief, 

Eecalling  the  vain  past  on  this  side  spread. 

On  that  brings  no  relief. 

Passion,  whose  strength  I  now  from  habit,  feel. 

So  great  that  it  would  dare  with  death  itself  to  deal. 

Song !  I  am  here,  my  heart  the  while  more  cold 

With  fear  than  frozen  snow. 

Feels  in  its  certain  core  death^s  coming  blow ; 

For  thus,  in  weak  self-communing,  has  roll'd 

Of  my  vain  life  the  better  portion  by : 

Worse  burden  surely  ne'er 

Tried  mortal  man  than  that  which  now  I  bear ; 

Though  death  be  seated  nigh, 

For  future  life  still  seeking  councils  new, 

I  know  and  love  the  good,  yet,  ah !  the  worse  pursue. 

MACQfiKOOB. 
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Aapro  care  e  Bthaggio,  e  cmda  vogUii, 

BOPK  ALOHS  BCPPOftTS  HIM  IH  BIB  MI8EST. 

Habd  heart  and  cold,  a  stem  will  past  belief. 
In  angel  form  of  gentle  sweet  allure ; 
If  thus  her  practised  rigour  long  endure, 
0*er  me  her  triumph  will  be  poor  and  brief. 
For  when  or  spring,  or  die,  flower,  herb,  and  leaf. 
When  day  is  brightest,  night  when  most  obscure, 
Alway  I  weep.     Great  cause  from  Fortune  sure. 
From  Love  and  Laura  have  I  for  my  grief. 
I  live  in  hope  alone,  remembering  still 
How  by  long  fall  of  small  drops  I  have  seen 
Marble  and  solid  stone  that  worn  have  been. 
No  heart  there  is  so  hard,  so  cold  no  will, 
By  true  tears,  fervent  prayers,  and  faithful  love 
That  will  not  deign  at  length  to  melt  and  move. 

l^L^OGRBOOl 
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SONNET  CCXXVII. 

Signor  mio  earOf  Offtti  pentier  mi  lira. 

ni  LAMXIITS  BIS  ABSENOl  7A0]f  LAURA  AKB  OOLOKNA,    TBI  OKLT 
OBJECTS  or  BIS  AVVBCTION. 

My  lord  and  friend !  thoughts,  wishes,  all  inclined 
My  heart  to  visit  one  so  dear  to  me, 
But  Fortune — can  she  ever  worse  decree?— 
Held  me  in  hand,  misled,  or  kept  hehind. 
Since  then  the  dear  desire  Love  taught  my  mind 
But  leads  me  to  a  death  I  did  not  see, 
And  while  my  twin  lights,  wheresoever  I  he, 
Are  still  denied,  hy  day  and  night  IVe  pined. 
Affection  for  my  lord,  my  lady's  love, 
The  bonds  have  been  wherewith  in  torments  long 
I  have  been  bound,  which  round  myself  I  wove. 
A  Laurel  green,  a  Column  fair  and  strong. 
This  for  three  lustres,  that  for  three  years  more 
Li  my  fond  breast,  nor  wish'd  it  free,  I  bore. 

Maooreoob. 
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SONNET  I. 
OinU  il  bd  vuo  /  oime  il  ioave  tgnavdo  t 

OH  THB  AKKOUHCBXKirr  OF  THS  DBATH  OP  LAUEA. 

Woe  for  the  'witching  look  of  that  fair  face ! 
The  port  inhere  ease  with  dignity  combined ! 
Woe  for  those  accents,  that  each  savage  mind 
To  softness  tuned,  to  noblest  thoughts  the  base ! 
And  the  sweet  smile,  from  whence  the  dart  I  trace, 
Which  now  leaves  death  my  only  hope  behind! 
Exalted  soul,  most  fit  on  thrones  to  Ve  shined, 
But  that  too  late  she  came  this  earth  to  grace ! 
For  you  I  still  must  bum,  and  breathe  in  you ; 
For  I  was  ever  yours ;  of  you  bereft, 
Fc^l  little  now  I  reck  all  other  care. 
With  hope  and  with  desire  you  thrill'd  me  through. 
When  last  my  only  joy  on  eartli  I  left : — 
But  caught  by  winds  each  word  was  lost  in  air. 

''  Akon.,  Ox.,  1796. 

Ajlab !  that  touching  glance,  that  beauteous  face! 
Alas !  that  dignity  with  sweetness  fraught ! 
Alas!  Uiat  speech  which  tamed  the  wildest  thought ! 
That  roused  the  coward,  glory  to  embrace ! 
Alas  !  that  smile  which  in  me  did  encase 
That  fatal  dart,  whence  here  I  hope  for  nought-^ 
Oh  !  hadst  thou  earlier  our  regions  sought. 
The  world  had  then  confess'd  thy  sovereign  grace ! 
In  thee  I  breathed,  life  s  flame  was  nursed  by  thee. 
For  I  was  thine ;  and  since  of  thee  bereaved. 


ZM 


t  often  proves  that  they  who  falsely  blame 

Lnother,  in  one  breath  themselves  condemn : 

Lnd  who  have  guilty  been  of  treachery, 

^eed  not  complain,  if  they  deceived  be. 

Behold  the  brave  hero  a  captive  made 

Vith  all  his  fame,  and  *twixt  these  sisters  led : 

Vho,  as  he  joy'd  the  death  of  th'  one  to  see, 

-lis  death  did  ease  the  other^s  miseiy. 

['he  next  that  followeth,  though  the  world  admiro 

iis  strength.  Love  bound  him.    Th'  other  full  of  ire 

s  great  Achilles,  he  whose  pitied  fate 

Vas  caused  by  Love.    Demophoon  did  not  hate 

mpatient  Phyllis,  yet  procured  her  death. 

This  Jason  is,  he  whom  Medea  hath 

)bliged  by  mischief;  she  to  her  father  proved 

raise,  to  her  brother  cruel ;  t*  him  she  loved 

>rew  furious,  by  her  merit  over-prized. 

^ypsipyle  comes  next,  mournful,  despised, 

Younded  to  see  a  stranger's  love  prevail 

ilore  than  her  own,  a  Greek.     Here  is  the  frail 

^air  Helena,  with  her  the  shepherd  boy, 

Vhose  gazing  looks  hint  Greece,  and  ruin'd  Troy. 

Mongst  other  weeping  souls,  you  hear  the  moan 

Enone  makes,  her  Paris  being  gone ; 

Vnd  Menelaus,  for  the  woe  he  had 

To  lose  his  wife.    Hermione  is  sad, 

Vnd  calls  her  dear  Orestes  to  her  aid. 

\nd  Laodamia,  that  hapless  maid, 

Bewails  Protesilaus.    Argia  proved 

To  Polynice  more  faithful  than  the  loved 

But  false  and  covetous)  Amphiaraus*  wife. 

The  groans  and  sighs  of  those  who  lose  their  life 

By  this  kind  lord,  in  unrelenting  flames 

if ou  hear :  I  cannot  tell  you  half  their  names, 

\i'oT  thev  appear  not  only  men  that  love. 

The  gods  Uiemselves  do  fill  this  myrtle  grove: 

iTou  see  fair  Venus  caught  by  Vulcan's  art 

IVith  angry  Mars :  Proserpina  apart 

From  Pluto,  jealous  Juno,  yellow-hair'd 

Vpollo,  who  the  young  god's  courage  dared ; 

Knd  of  his  trophies  proud,  laugh 'd  at  the  bow» 

^Vhich  in  Thessalia  gave  him  such  a  blow. 
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Each  other  woe  hath  lost  its  yenom*d  sling : 

My  soiil*s  blest  joy !  when  last  thy  voice  on  me 

In  music  fell,  my  heart  sweet  hope  conceived; 

Alas !  thy  words*  have  sped  on  zephyrs*  wings  I  Wollaston. 


CANZONE  I. 

Che  delb*  to  far  f  ehemi  amgigli,  Amore  t 

HB  ASEB  COmiSXL  OP  LOYB,    WHBTHBB  HB  SHOULD  FOLLOW  LAVBA,   OR 
STILL  BMDUllB   EXISTBKCB. 

What  should  I  do  ?  what,  Love,  dost  thou  advise? 
Full  time  it  is  to  die : 
And  longer  than  I  wish  have  I  delayed. 
My  mistress  is  no  more,  and  with  her  gone  my  heart ; 
To  follow  her,  I  must  need 
Break  short  the  course  of  my  afflictive  years : 
To  view  her  here  below 
I  ne'er  can  hope ;  and  irksome  'Us  to  wait. 
Since  that  my  every  joy 
By  her  departure  unto  tears  is  turned. 
Of  all  its  sweets  my  life  has  been  deprived. 

Thou,  Love,  dost  feel,  therefore  to  thee  I  plain. 

How  grievous  is  my  loss ; 

I  know  my  sorrows  grieve  and  weigh  thee  down, 

E'en  as  our  common  cause  :  for  on  one  rock 

We  both  have  wreck'd  our  bark ; 

And  in  one  instant  was  its  sim  obscured. 

What  genius  can  with  words 

Bightly  describe  my  lamentable  state  ? 

Ah,  blind^  ungrateful  world ! 

Thou  hast  indeed  just  cause  with  me  to  mourn ; 

That  beauty  thou  didst  hold  with  her  is  fled ! 

Fall'n  is  thy  glory,  and  thou  seest  it  not ; 

Unworthy  thou  with  her, 

While  here  she  dwelt,  acquaintance  to  maintain, 

Or  to  be  trodden  by  her  saintly  feet ; 

For  that,  which  is  so  fair, 

Should  with  its  presence  decorate  the  skies. 

But  I,  a  wretch  who,  reft 

Of  her,  prize  nor  myself  nor  mortal  life. 
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Eecall  her  with  my  tears : 

This  only  of  my  hope's  vast  sum  remains ; 

And  this  alone  doth  still  support  me  here. 

Ah,  me !  her  charming  face  is  earth  become, 

Which  wont  unto  our  thought 

To  picture  heaven  and  happiness  above ! 

Her  viewless  form  inhabits  paradise. 

Divested  of  that  veil. 

Which  shadowed  while  below  her  bloom  of  life. 

Once  more  to  put  it  on. 

And  never  then  to  cast  it  off  again ; 

When  so  much  more  divine. 

And  glorious  rendered,  'twill  by  us  be  view'd. 

As  mortal  beauty  to  eternal  yields. 

More  bright  than  ever,  and  a  lovelier  fair. 

Before  me  she  appears, 

Where  most  she's  conscious  that  her  sight  will  please. 

This  is  one  pillar  that  sustains  my  life; 

The  other  her  dear  name. 

That  to  my  heart  sounds  so  delightfully. 

But  tracing  in  my  mind, 

That  she  who  form'd  my  choicest  hope  is  dead 

E'en  in  her  blossomed  prime ; 

Thou  knowest,  Love,  full  well  what  I  become : 

She  I  trust  sees  it  too,  who  dwells  with  truth. 

Ye  sweet  associates,  who  admired  her  charms. 

Her  life  angelical, 

And  her  demeanom*  heavenly  upon  earth 

For  me  lament,  and  be  by  pity  wrought 

No  wise  for  her,  who,  risen 

To  so  much  peace,  me  has  in  warfare  left ; 

Such,  that  should  any  shut 

The  road  to  follow  her,  for  some  length  of  time. 

What  Love  declares  to  me 

Alone  would  check  my  cutting  through  the  tie ; 

But  in  this  guise  he  reasons  from  within  : 

"  The  mighty  grief  transporting  thee  restrain  ; 
For  passions  uncontroU'd 
Forfeit  that  heaven,  to  which  thy  soul  aspires. 
Where  she  is  living  whom  some  fancy  dead ; 
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While  at  her  fair  remuns 

She  smiles  herself,  sighing  for  thee  alone ; 

And  that  her  fame,  which  lives 

In  many  a  clime  hymn*d  hy  thy  tongue,  may  ne  er 

Become  extinct.,  she  prays; 

But  that  her  name  should  harmonize  thy  yoice ; 

If  e'er  her  eyes  were  lovely  held,  and  dear." 

Fly  the  calm,  green  retreat ; 

And  ne'er  approach  where  song  and  laughter  dwell, 

O  strain ;  hut  wail  he  thine ! 

It  suits  thee  ill  with  the  glad  throng  to  stay, 

Thou  sorrowing  widow  wrappM  in  garb  of  woe.  Nott. 


SONNET  11. 
Hoita  i  V  aJUa  Colonna  €  7  verde  Zavro. 

HS  BBWAn.8  HIS  DOUBLE  1.010  IN  THS  DBATH8  OF  LIVIU,    AVD   OW 
COLOIOCA. 

Fall'n  that  proud  Column,  falFn  that  Laurel  tree, 
Whose  shelter  once  relieved  my  wearied  mind ; 
I*m  reft  of  what  I  ne*er  again  shall  find. 
Though  ransacked  every  shore  and  eveiy  sea : 
Double  the  treasure  death  has  torn  from  me. 
In  which  life's  pride  was  with  its  pleasure  join'd  ; 
Not  eastern  gems,  nor  the  world's  wealth  combined. 
Can  give  it  back,  nor  land,  nor  royalty. 
But,  if  so  fate  decrees,  what  can  I  more, 
Than  with  unceasgig  te^  these  eyes  bedew. 
Abase  my  visage,  and  my  lot  deplore  ? 
Ah,  what  is  life,  so  lovely  to  the  view ! 
.  How  quickly  in  one  little  mom  is  lost 
What  years  have  won  with  labour  and  with  cost !        Nott. 

Mt  laureird  hope !  and  thou,  Colonna  proud ! 
Your  broken  strength  can  shelter  me  no  more ! 
Nor  Boreas,  Auster,  Indus,  Afric's  shore. 
Can  give  me  that,  whose  loss  my  soul  hath  bow*d : 
My  step  exulting,  and  my  joy  avow'd, 
Death  now  hath  quench'd  with  ye,  my  heart's  twin  store  ; 
Nor  earth's  high  mle,  nor  gems,  nor  gold's  bright  ore, 
Can  e'er  bring  back  what  once  my  heart  endow'd. 
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But  if  this  grief  my  destiny  hath  willed. 

What  else  can  I  oppose  hut  tearful  eyes, 

A  sorrowing  hosom,  and  a  spirit  quell*d? 

O  life  !  whose  vista  seems  so  brightly  fill'd, 

A  sunny  breath,  and  that  exhaling,  dies 

The  hope»  oft,  many  watchful  years  have  swelled. 

WOIXASTOK. 


CANZONE  II. 
AmoTf  »e  vuai  dC  C  torni  at  giogo  antieo. 

UVLK88  LOYS  CAH  RE8T0BB  BSB  TO  UFK,    HE  WILL  HEYEB  AOiJV  Bl  BIS 
SLAVE. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  me,  Love,  thy  slave  again. 
One  other  proof,  miraculous  and  new, 
Must  yet  be  wrought  by  you, 
Ere,  conquered,  I  resume  my  ancient  chain — 
Lift  my  dear  love  from  earth  which  hides  her  now, 
For  whose  sad  loss  thus  beggared  I  remain ; 
Once  more  with  warmth  endow 
That  wise  chaste  heart  where  wont  my  life  to  dwell ; 
And  if,  as  some  divine,  thy  influence  so. 
From  highest  heaven  unto  the  depths  of  hell,  , 

Prevail  in  sooth — for  what  its  scope  below,  I 

'Mid  us  of  common  race,  | 

Methinks  each  gentle  breast  may  answer  well — 
Bob  Death  of  his  late  triumph,  and  replace 
Thy  conquering  ensign  in  her  lovely  face ! 

Belume  on  that  fair  brow  the  living  light, 

Which  was  my  honoured  guide,  and  tlie  sweet  flame,  | 

Though  spent,  which  still  the  same 

Kindles  me  now  as  when  it  bum*d  most  bright ; 

For  thirsty  hind  with  such  desire  did  ne*er  | 

Long  for  green  pastures  or  the  crystal  brook. 

As  I  for  the  dear  look,  , 

Whence  I  have  borne  so  much,  and — if  aright  | 

I  read  myself  and  passion — more  must  bear: 

This  makes  me  to  one  theme  my  thoughts  thus  bind,  ' 

An  aimless  wanderer  where  is  pathway  none,  i 

With  weak  and  wearied  mind 
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Pursuing  hopes  which  never  can  he  won. 
Hence  to  thy  summons  answer  I  disdain, 
Thine  is  no  power  heyond  thy  proper  reign. 

Give  me  again  that  gentle  voice  to  hear, 

As  in  my  heart  are  heard  its  echoes  still, 

Which  had  in  song  the  skill 

Hate  to  disarm,  rage  soften,  sorrow  cheer. 

To  tranquillize  each  tempest  of  the  mind, 

And  from  dark  lowering  clouds  to  keep  it  clear; 

Which  sweetly  then  refined 

And  raised  my  verse  where  now  it  may  not  soar. 

And,  with  desire  that  hope  may  equal  vie, 

Since  now  my  mind  is  waked  in  sti*ength,  restore 

Their  proper  husiness  to  my  ear  and  eye, 

Awanting  which  life  must 

All  tasteless  he  and  harder  than  to  die. 

Vainly  with  me  to  your  old  power  you  trust, 

While  my  first  love  is  shrouded  still  in  dust. 

Give  her  dear  glance  again  to  hless  my  sight, 

Which,  as  the  sun  on  snow,  beam'd  still  for  me  ; 

Open  each  window  bright 

Where  pass'd  my  heart  whence  no  return  can  be  ; 

Besume  thy  golden  shafts,  prepare  thy  bow, 

And  let  me  once  more  drink  with  old  delight 

Of  that  dear  voice  the  sound, 

Whence  what  love  is  I  first  was  taught  to  knpw. 

And,  for  the  lures,  which  still  I  covet  so, 

Were  rifest,  richest  there  my  soul  that  bound, 

Waken  to  life  her  tongue,  and  on  the  breeze 

Let  her  light  silken  hair, 

Loosen'd  by  Love  s  own  fingers,  float  at  ease  ; 

Do  this,  and  I  thy  willing  yoke  will  bear, 

Else  thy  hope  fiiiileth  my  free  will  to  snare. 

Oh !  never  my  gone  heart  those  links  of  gold, 

Artlessly  negligent,  or  curFd  with  grace, 

Nor  her  enchanting  face. 

Sweetly  severe,  can  captive  cease  to  hold ; 

These,  night  and  day,  the  amorous  wish  in  me 

Kept,  more  than  laurel  or  than  myrtle,  green, 

When,  do£rd  or  donn*d,  we  see 

Of  fields  the  grass,  of  woods  their  leafy  screen. 
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And  since  that  Deaih  so  haughty  stands  and  stem. 

The  hond  now  broken  whence  I  fear*d  to  flee, 

Nor  thine  the  art,  howe*er  the  world  may  torn. 

To  bind  anew  the  chain. 

What  boots  it,  Love,  old  arts  to  try  again  ? 

Their  day  is  passed :  thy  power,  since  lost  the  arms 

Which  were  my  terror  once,  no  longer  harms. 

.  Thy  arms  were  then  her  eyes,  unrivall'd,  whence 
Live  darts  were  freely  shot  of  viewless  flame ; 
No  help  from  reason  came, 
For  against  Heaven  avails  not  man*8  defence ; 
Thought,  Silence,  Feeling,  Gaiety,  Wit,  Sense, 
Modest  demeanour,  affable  discourse, 
In  words  of  sweetest  foi-ce 
Whence  eveiy  grosser  nature  gentle  grew, 
That  angel  air,  humble  to  all  and  kind, 
Whose  praise,  it  needs  not  mine,  from  all  we  find ; 
Stood  she,  or  sat,  a  grace  which  often  threw 
Doubt  on  the  gazer's  mind 
To  which  the  meed  of  highest  praise  was  due— 
0*er  hardest  hearts  thy  victory  was  sure. 
With  arms  like  these,  which  lost  I  am  secure 

The  minds  which  Heaven  abandons  to  thy  reign. 

Haply  are  bound  in  many  times  and  ways. 

But  mine  one  only  chain. 

Its  wisdom  shielding  me  from  more,  obeys ; 

Yet  freedom  brings  no  joy,  though  that  he  hurst 

Bather  I  mournful  ask,  **  Sweet  pilgrim  mine, 

Alas !  what  doom  divine 

Me  earliest  bound  to  life  yet  frees  thee  first : 

God,  who  has  snatch'd  thee  from  the  world  so  soon. 

Only  to  kindle  our  desires,  the  boon 

Of  virtue,  so  complete  and  lofty,  gave 

Now,  Love,  I  may  deride 

Thy  future  wounds,  nor  fear  to  be  thy  slave ; 

In  vain  thy  bow  is  bent,  its  bolts  fall  wide. 

When  closed  her  brilliant  eyes  their  virtue  died. 

"  Death  from  thy  eveiy  law  my  heart  has  freed  ; 

She  who  my  lady  was  is^Miss'd  on  high, 

Leaving  me  free  to  count  dull  hours  diag  by, 

To  solitude  and  sorrow  still  decreed."  Macoebgob. 
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SONNET  III. 

I!  ardetUe  nodo  o^  iofui^  d?  ora  in  ara, 

OS  TBK  DBATH  OW  ASOTBER   LADT. 

That  burning  toil,  in  which  I  once  was  caught, 
While  twice  ten  yeai*s  and  one  I  counted  o*er, 
Death  has  unloosed :  like  burden  I  ne'er  bore : 
That  grief  ne'er  fatal  proves  I  now  am  taught 
Bat  Love,  who  to  entangle  me  still  sought, 
Spread  in  the  treacherous  grass  his  net  once  more, 
So  fed  the  fire  with  fuel  as  before. 
That  my  escape  I  hardly  could  have  wrought. 
And,  but  that  my  first  woes  experience  gave, 
Snared  long  since  and  kindled  I  had  been, 
And  all  the  more,  as  I'm  become  less  green  : 
My  freedom  death  again  has  come  to  save. 
And  break  my  bond ;  that  flame  now  fades,  and  fails, 
'Gainst  which  nor  force  nor  intellect  prevails.  Nott. 


SONNET  IV. 

La  vUaf^gge,  e  fum  •'  arraia  un*  ora, 

FAST,   PBISm,   AMD  fUTim  ABB  VOW  AUUi  PAUnrUL  TO  BIX. 

liiFB  passes  quick,  nor  will  a  moment  stay, 
And  death  with  hasty  journeys  still  draws  near ; 
And  all  the  present  joins  my  soul  to  tear, 
With  every  past  and  every  future  day : 
And  to  look  back  or  forward,  so  does  prey 
On  this  distracted  breast,  that  sure  I  swear, 
Did  I  not  to  myself  some  pity  bear, 
I  were  e'en  now  from  all  these  thoughts  away.  - 
Much  do  I  muse  on  what  of  pleasures  past 
ThiB  woe-worn  heart  has  known  ;  meanwhile,  t'  oppose 
My  passage,  loud  the  winds  around  me  roar. 
I  see  my  bliss  in  port,  and  torn  my  mast 
And  sails,  my  pilot  faint  with  toil,  and  those 
Fair  lights,  that  wont  to  guide  me,  now  no  more. 

Anon.,  Ox.,  1796. 

Life  ever  flies  with  course  that  naught  may  stay, 
Death  follows  after  with  gigantic  stride ; 
Ills  past  and  present  on  my  spirit  prey, 
And  future  evils  threat  on  every  side : 
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r  I  backward  look  or  forward  fare, 
«sand  ills  my  bosom's  peace  molest ; 
^ere  it  not  that  pity  bids  me  spare 
.  nobler  part,  I  from  these  thoughts  would  rest 
•  ever  aught  of  sweet  my  heart  has  known, 
.(emembrance  wakes  its  charms,  while,  tempest  tost 
I  mark  the  clouds  tliat  o*er  my  course  still  frown ; 
E*en  in  the  port  I  see  the  storm  afar ; 
Weary  my  pilot,  mast  and  cable  lost, 
And  set  for  ever  my  fair  polar  star.  D^ 


SONNET  V. 

Che  fai  t  cKe  penn  t  che  pur  didro  guardi, 

HE  EXCOURAOSS  HIS  SOUL  TO  LIFT  ITSELP  TO  OOD,    AKD  TO  ABAff^ 
TAKinSS  07  EARTH. 

What  dost  thou?  think'st  thou?  wherefore  bend*. 
eye 
Back  on  the  time  that  never  shall  return  ? 
The  raging  fire,  where  once  'twas  thine  to  bum,  j 

Why  with  fresh  fuel,  wretched  soul,  supply  ?  | 

Those  thrilling  tones,  those  glances  of  die  sky,  i 

Which  one  by  one  thy  fond  verse  strove  to  adorn,  i 

Ar^  fled  ;  and — well  thou  knowest,  poor  forlorn ! — 
To  seek  them  here  were  bootless  industry. 
Then  toil  not  bliss  so  fleeting  to  renew ;  J 

To  chase  a  thought  so  fair,  so  faithless,  cease : 
Thou  rather  that  unwavering  good  pursue. 
Which  guides  to  heaven ;  since  nought  below  can  plo 
Fatal  for  us  Xhat  beauty^s  torturing  view, 
Living  or  dead  alike  which  desolates  our  peace.  Wka^'  ^ 


SONNET  VI. 
Daiemi  pace,  o  duri  rniei  pendarL 

HE  OOMPAKES  HIMBELV  TO  A  BESIEGED  CITT,   AKD  A00VSB8  HIS  I 
HEABT  07  TBEASOF. 

O  TYRANT  thoughts,  vouchsafc  me  some  repose ! 
Sufficeth  not  that  Love,  and  Death,  and  Fate, 
Make  war  all  round  me  to  my  very  gate, 
But  I  must  in  me  arm^d  hosts  enclose? 


I 
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And  thou,  my  heart,  to  me  alone  that  shows 

Disloyal  still,  what  cruel  guides  of  late 

In  thee  find  shelter,  now  the  chosen  mate 

Of  my  most  mischievous  and  bitter  foes  ? 

Love  his  most  secret  embassies  in  thee, 

In  thee  her  worst  results  hard  Fate  explains, 

And  Death  the  memoiy  of  tliat  blow,  to  me 

Which  shatters  all  that  yet  of  hope  remains  ; 

In  thee  vague  thoughts  themselves  with  error  arm. 

And  thee  tdone  I  blame  for  all  my  harm.  Macgbboob« 


SONNET  Vn. 

Occhi  miei,  OiCurcUo  i  7  nostro  tole. 

HE   EKDEAVOtniS  TO  nXD  PEACE  IN  THE  THOUaHT  THAT  SHE  IS  IN 
HEAVEN. 

Mine  eyes !  our  glorious  sun  is  veiFd  in  night. 
Or  set  to  us,  to  rise  'mid  realms  of  love ; 
There  we  may  hail  it  still,  and  haply  prove 
It  moum'd  that  we  delay'd  our  heavenward  flight. 
Mine  ears !  the  music  of  her  tones  delight 
Those,  who  its  harmony  can  best  approve ; 
My  feet !  who  in  her  track  so  joy'd  to  move, 
Ye  cannot  penetrate  her  regions  bright ! 
But  wherefore  should  your  \^Tath  on  me  descend  ? 
No  spell  of  mine  hath  hush*d  for  ye  the  joy 
Of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  she  was  near : 
Go,  war  with  Death — ^jei,  rather  let  us  bend 
To  Him  who  can  create — who  can  destroy — 
And  bids  the  ready  smile  succeed  the  tear.        Wollaston. 

O  MY  sad  eyes !  our  sun  is  overcast, — 
Nay,  rather  borne  to  heaven,  and  there  is  shining. 
Waiting  our  coming,  and  perchance  repining 
At  our  delay ;  there  shall  we  meet  at  last : 
And  there,  mine  ears,  her  angel  words  float  past. 
Those  who  best  understand  their  sweet  divining ; 
Ho"we*er,  my  feet,  imto  the  search  inclining, 
Ye  cannot  reach  her  in  those  regions  vast 
ynxj,  then,  do  ye  torment  me  thus,  for,  oh! 
It  iA  no  hxiM  of  mine,  that  ye  no  more 

B 
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Behold,  and  hear,  and  welcome  her  below : 
Blame  Death,— or  rather  praise  Him  and  adore. 
Who  binds  and  frees,  restrains  and  letteth  go. 
And  to  the  weeping  one  can  joy  restore. 

Wrottes 

SONNET  Vin. 
PoiM  la  vida  angdica  terma, 

WITH   HBB,    HTS  OITLT  SOLACB,    18  TAKBIT  AWAY  ALXi  BIS  DESTXK    OT  I 

Since  her  calm  angel  face,  long  beauty^s  fane. 
My  beggar'd  soul  by  this  brief  parting  throws 
In  darkest  horrors  and  in  deepest  woes, 
I  seek  by  uttering  to  allay  my  pain. 
Certes,  just  sorrow  leads  me  to  complain : 
This  she,  who  is  its  cause,  and  Love  too  shows ; 
No  other  remedy  my  poor  heart  knows 
Against  the  troubles  that  in  life  obtain. 
Death !  thou  hast  snatched  her  hence  with  hand  unkin*. 
And  thou,  glad  Earth !  that  fair  and  kindly  face 
Now  hidest  from  me  in  thy  close  embrace ; 
Why  leave  me  here,  disconsolate  and  blind. 
Since  she  who  of  mine  eyes  the  light  has  been, 
Sweet,  loving,  bright,  no  more  with  me  is  seen  ? 

SONNET  IX. 

S'  Amor  novo  eonaiglio  non  it*  apporta, 

HS  SSSCftlBBS  BIS  SAD  STATS. 

If  Love  to  give  new  counsel  still  delay, 
My  life  must  change  to  other  scenes  than  these  ; 
My  troubled  spirit  grief  and  terror  freeze. 
Desire  augments  while  all  my  hopes  decay. 
Thus  ever  grows  my  life,  by  night  and  day, 
Despondent,  and  dismayed,  and  ill  at  ease, 
Harass'd  and  helmless  on  tempestuous  seas, 
With  no  sure  escort  on  a  doubtful  way. 
Her  path  a  sick  imagination  guides. 
Its  true  light  underneath— ah,  no !  on  high. 
Whence  on  my  heart  she  beams  more  bright  than  aye 
Not  on  mine  eyes ;  from  them  a  dark  veil  hides 
Those  lovely  orbs,  and  makes  me,  ere  life's  span 
Is  measured  half,  an  old  and  broken  man.         Mxcon. 
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SONNET  X 

NeW  eUi  sua  piA  bella  epiAJiorUa, 

rs  DK8IB18  TO  DTE,  THAT  HIS  lOUL  MAT  Bl  WITH  HIB,  A8  BIB  TBOVOBTS 
AIAIAPT  ARS. 

E*EN  in  youth's  fairest  flower,  when  LoTe*B  dear  swaj 
's  wont  with  strongest  power  our  hearts  to  bind, 
l.eaviDg  on  earth  her  fleshly  veil  behind, 
ily  life,  my  Laura,  pass'd  from  me  away; 
!iiving,  and  fair,  and  free  from  our  vile  clay, 
•"rom  heaven  she  rules  supreme  my  willing  mind : 
kJas  I  why  left  me  in  this  mortal  rind 
That  first  of  peace,  of  sin  that  latest  day? 
l8  my  fond  thoughts  her  heavenward  path  pursue, 
\o  may  my  soul  glad,  light,  and  ready  be 
7o  follow  lier,  and  thus  from  troubles  flee. 
Vhate'er  delays  me  as  worst  loss  I  rue : 
7ime  makes  me  to  myself  but  heavier  grow : 
)eath  had  been  sweet  to-day  three  years  ago ! 

SONNET  XL  '\ 

Se  lamsniar  auffdU,  o  verdifmuU 
BUM  IS  ivsa  ruum  to  hiv. 
If  the  lorn  bird  complain,  or  rustling  sweep  4. 
oft  summer  airs  o'er  foliage  waving  slow,    •-     ^ 
>r  the  hoarse  brook  come  murmuring  down  the  steep,  ** 
/here  on  the  enamell'd  bank  I  sit  below  i- 

rith  thoughts  of  love  that  bid  my  numbers  flow ;    <^ 
?is  then  I  see  her,  though  in  earth  she  sleep !        ^ 
[er,  formed  in  heaven !  I  see,  and  hear,  and  know !  ^ 
esponsive  sighing,  weeping  as  I  weep :  *- 

Alas,"  she  pitying  says,  "  ere  yet  the  hour,  c 
Tiy  hurry  life  away  with  swifter  flight?        X 
Thy  from  thy  eyes  this  flood  of  sorrow  pour?  ^  ^  p 
o  longer  mourn  my  fat« !  through  dealh  my  days  l^y^ 
ecome  eternal !  to  eternal  light  (^  ^       "4 

bese  eyeJ,  which  seem*d  in  darkness  closed,  I  raise  !*^^ 

Daobs. 
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Where  the  green  leaves  exclude  the  summer  beam. 
And  softly  bend  as  balmy  breezes  blow, 
And  where  with  liquid  lapse  the  lucid  stream 
Across  the  fretted  rock  is  heard  to  flow, 
Pensive  I  lay :  when  she  whom  earth  conceals 
As  if  still  living  to  my  eye  appears ; 
And  pitying  Heaven  ner  angel  form  reveals 
To  say,  "  Unhappy  Petrarch,  dry  your  tears. 
Ah  !  why,  sad  lover,  thus  before  your  time 
In  grief  and  sadness  should  your  life  decay, 
And,  like  a  blighted  flower,  your  manly  prime 
In  vain  and  hopeless  sorrow  fade  away  ? 
Ah  !  jrield  not  thus  to  culpable  despair; 
But  raise  thine   eyes  to  heaven  and  think  I  wait  thfe 
there!"  Charlotte  Smhi 

Moved  by  the  summer  wind  when  all  ia  still,     < 
The  light  leaves  quiver  on  the  yielding  spray ; 
Sighs  from  its  flowery  bank  the  lucid  rill, 
While  the  birds  answer  in  their  sweetest  lay. 
Vain  to  this  sickening  heart  these  scenes  appear : 
No  form  but  hers  can  meet  my  tearful  eyes ; 
lu  every  passing  gale  her  voice  I  hear ; 
It  seems  to  tell  me,  "  I  have  heard  thy  sighs. 
But  why,"  she  cries,  **  in  manhood's  towering  prime, 
In  grief's  dark  mist  thy  days,  inglorious,  hide  ? 
Ah  !  dost  thou  murmur,  that  my  span  of  time 
1  [as  join'd  eternity's  unchanging  tide  ? 
Yes,  though  I  seem'd  to  shut  mine  eyes  in  night. 
They  only  closed  to  wake  in  everlasting  light ! " 

^___^__  Anne  BAKKES]fi.v 

SONNET  XII. 

Mm  nonfv!  in  parte  ove  bX  ckiat^  vedessi. 

VAUCLUSB. 

Nowhere  before  could  I  so  well  have  seen 
Her  whom  my  soul  most  craves  since  lost  to  view ; 
Nowhere  in  so  great  freedom  could  have  been 
Breathing  mv  amorous  lays  'neath  skies  so  blue  -^ 
Never  with  depths  of  shade  so  calm  and  green  ^^ 
A  valley  found  for  lover's  sigh  more  true ; 
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ifethinks  a  spot  so  lovely  and  serene 
[iOve  not  in  Cyprus  nor  in  Gnidos  knew. 
HI  breathes  one  spell,  all  prompts  and  prays  that  I 
!iike  them  should  love — the  clear  sky,  the  calm  hour, 
rVinds,  waters,  birds,  the  green  bough,  the  gay  flower — 
But  thou,  beloved,  who  calFst  me  from  on  high. 
By  the  sad  memory  of  thine  early  fate, 
?ray  that  I  hold  the  world  and  these  sweet  snares  in  hate. 

Macgreoob. 

Never  till  now  so  clearly  have  I  seen 
ler  whom  my  eyes  desire,  my  soul  still  views ; 
^ever  enjoy'd  a  freedom  thus  serene; 
"^e'er  thus  to  heaven  breathed  my  enamoured  muse, 
Ls  in  this  vale  sequester'd,  darkly  green  ; 
fVhere  my  soothed  heart  its  pensive  thought  pursues, 
ind  nought  intrusively  may  intervene, 
ind  all  my  sweetly-tender  sighs  renews. 
To  Love  and  meditation,  faithful  shade, 
ileceive  the  breathings  of  my  grateful  breast ! 
liove  not  in  Cyprus  found  so  sweet  a  nest 
Is  this,  by  pine  and  arching  laurel  made  ! 
The  birds,  breeze,  water,  branches,  whisper  love ; 
lerb,  flower,  and  verdant  path  the  lay  symphonious  move. 

■  Capel  Lopft. 

SONNET  XIU. 
QuanUjUUe  cU  nUo  dolce  ricetto. 

BIB  FORM  STILL  HAVSTS  HIM  IN  80LITXIDS. 

How  oft,  all  lonely,  to  my  sweet  retreat 
5Vom  man  and  from  myself  I  strive  to  fly. 
Bathing  with  dewy  eyes  each  much-loved  seat, 
Vnd  swelling  every  blossom  with  a  sigh ! 
low  oft,  deep  musing  on  my  woes  complete, 
Hong  the  dark  and  sUent  glens  I  lie, 
n  thought  again  that  dearest  form  to  meet 
By  death  possess'd,  and  therefore  wish  to  die ! 
low  oft  I  see  her  rising  from  the  tide 
!)f  Sorga,  like  some  goddess  of  the  flood ; 
!)r  pensive  wander  by  the  river*s  side ; 
!)r  tread  the  flowery  mazes  of  the  wood ; 
Bright  as  in  life ;  while  angel  pity  throws 
yer  her  fair  face  the  impress  of  my  woes.  MBazvALE. 
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SONNET  XIV. 
Almafdicey  eht  9(wenU  tomi, 

HB  THAHK8  BXR  THAT  FROM  TIXB  TO  TIME  8HS  BSTCAJTS    TO   COVSQU 
HIX  WITH  HSB  PRBSXROE. 

0  BLESSED  spirit !  who  dost  oft  return, 
Ministering  comfort  to  my  nights  of  woe. 
From  eyes  which  Death,  relenting  in  his  blow, 
Has  lit  with  all  the  lustres  of  the  mom : 
How  am  I  gladdened,  that  thou  dost  not  scorn 
0*er  my  dark  days  thy  radiant  beam  to  throw ! 
Thus  do  I  seem  again  to  trace  below 
Thy  beauties,  hovering  o'er  their  loved  sojourn. 
There  now,  thou  seest,  where  long  of  thee  had  been 
My  sprighdier  strain,  of  thee  my  plaint  I  swell — 
Of  thee ! — oh,  no !  of  mine  own  sorrows  keen ! 
One  only  solace  cheers  the  wretched  scene : 
By  many  a  sign  I  know  thy  coming  well — 
Thy  step,  thy  voice  and  look,  and  robe  of  favoin:*d  green. 

WaASGBASC. 

When  welcome  slumber  locks  my  torpid  frame, 
I  see  thy  spirit  in  ilie  midnight  dream ; 
Thine  eyes  that  still  in  living  lustre  beam : 
In  all  but  frail  mortality  tlie  same. 
Ah  1  then,  from  earth  and  all  its  sorrows  free, 
Methinks  I  meet  thee  in  each  former  scene: 
Once  the  sweet  shelter  of  a  heart  serene ; 
Now  vocal  only  while  I  weep  for  thee. 
For  thee !— ah,  no  !    From  human  ills  secmc, 
Thy  hallowed  soul  exults  in  endless  day ; 
'Tis  I  who  linger  on  the  toilsome  way : 
No  balm  relieves  the  anguish  I  endure ; 
Save  the  fond  feeble  hope  that  thou  art  near 
To  soothe  my  sufferings  with  an  angel's  tear. 

^_^__^  Annb  Baxbessiaiu 

SONNET  Xy. 

JHieoilorato  Aai,  Morte,  il  piA  hd  toUo, 

BBB  PRB8BKCE  »  VlfilOHS  tt  HIS  OVLT  OOKWI^ATIOSr. 

Death,  thou  of  fairest  face  baat  'reft  the  hue. 
And  quanch'd  in  deep  thick  night  the  brightest  eyes. 
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And  loosed  from  all  its  tenderest,  closest  ties 
A  spirit  to  faith  and  ardent  virtue  true. 
In  one  short  hour  to  all  my  bliss  adieu ! 
Hush'd  are  those  accents  worthy  of  the  skies. 
Unearthly  sounds,  whose  loss  awakes  my  sighs ; 
And  all  I  hear  is  grief,  and  all  I  view. 
Yet  oft,  to  soothe  this  lone  and  anguish'd  heart, 
By  pity  led,  she  comes  my  couch  to  seek. 
Nor  find  I  other  solace  here  below  : 
And  if  her  thrilling  tones  my  strain  could  speak 
And  look  divine,  with  Love  s  enkindling  dart 
Not  man's  sad  breast  alone,  but  fiercest  beasts  should  glow. 

Wbaxguam. 

Thou  hast  despoil'd  the  fairest  face  e*er  seen — 
Thou  hast  ext'mguish'd.  Death,  the  brightest  eyes. 
And  snapped  the  cord  in  sunder  of  the  ties 
Which  bound  that  spirit  brilliantly  serene : 
In  one  short  moment  all  I  love  has  been 
Tom  from  me,  and  dark  silence  now  supplies 
Those  gentle  tones ;  my  heart,  which  bursts  with  sighs. 
Nor  sight  nor  sound  from  weariness  can  screen : 
Yet  doth  my  lady,  by  compassion  led, 
Eletum  to  solace  my  unfailing  woe ; 
Barth  yields  no  other  balm :— oh !  could  I  tell 
How  bright  she  seems,  and  how  her  accents  flow, 
>^ot  unto  man  alone  Love's  flames  would  spread, 
But  even  bears  and  tigers  share  the  spell.       Wkoties 


SONNET  XVI. 
Si  breve  i  *l  tempo  e  *lpen»er  »l  tehee. 

THS  BBMSMBRAVOB  OF  BBR  0HA8I8  SADSISS  F&OU  HIS  XISAJIT. 

So  brief  the  time,  so  fugitive  the  thought 
rVhich  Laura  yields  to  me,  though  dead,  again, 
Small  medicine  give  they  to  my  giant  pain ; 
>till,  as  I  look  on  her,  afflicts  me  nought. 
Love,  on  the  rack  who  holds  me  as  he  brought, 
Tears  when  he  sees  her  thus  my  soul  retain, 
fVhere  still  the  seraph  face  and  sweet  voice  reign, 
Vbich  first  his  tyranny  and  triumph  wrought. 
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As  rules  a  mistress  in  her  home  of  right. 
From  my  dark  heavy  heart  her  placid  brow 
Dispels  each  anxious  thought  and  omen  drear. 
My  soul,  which  bears  but  Ul  such  dazzling  light. 
Says  with  a  sigh :  "  O  blessed  day  !  when  thou 
Didst  ope  with  those  dear  eyes  thy  passage  here  !  ** 

Macgbegob. 


SONNET  XVIL 

A7  tnai  pidosa  madre  al  caro  figUo. 

HER  COUNSEL  ALONE  AFFOILDS  HIX   RELIEF. 

Ne'er  did  fond  mother  to  her  darling  son, 
Or  zealous  spouse  to  her  beloved  mate, 
Sage  counsel  give,  in  perilous  estate, 
Witli  such  kind  caution,  in  such  tender  tone. 
As  gives  that  fair  one,  who,  oft  looking  down 
On  my  hard  exile  from  her  heavenly  seat, 
With  wonted  kindness  bends  upon  my  fate 
Her  brow,  as  friend  or  parent  would  have  done : 
Now  chaste  affection  prompts  her  speech,  now  fear. 
Instructive  speech,  that  points  what  several  ways 
To  seek  or  shun,  while  journeying  here  below ; 
Then  all  the  ills  of  life  she  counts,  and  prays 
My  soul  ere  long  may  quit  this  terrene  sphere : 
And  by  her  words  alone  I'm  soothed  and  freed  from  woe. 

Norr 

Ne'er  to  the  son,  in  whom  her  age  is  blest, 
The  anxiojis  mother — ^nor  to  her  loved  lord 
The  wedded  dame,  impending  ill  to  ward, 
With  careful  sighs  so  faithful  counsel  pressed, 
As  she,  who,  from  her  high  eternal  rest. 
Bending — as  though  my  exile  she  deplored — 
With  all  her  wonted  tenderness  restored. 
And  softer  pity  on  her  brow  impressed ! 
Now  with  a  mother's  fears,  and  now  as  one 
Who  loves  with  chaste  affection,  in  her  speech 
She  points  what  to  pursue  and  what  to  shun  ! 
Our  years  retracing  of  long,  various  grief, 
Wooing  my  soul  at  higher  good  to  reach. 
And  while  she  speaks,  my  bosom  finds  relief!  Dacbk. 
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SONNET  XVIII. 

Se  queW  aura  toave  di  sospiri. 

8HB  SBTUIUTS  IN  PITT  TO  0OX9OBT  HIX  WITH   HER  ADVICE. 

If  that  soft  breath  of  sighs,  which,  from  above, 

hear  of  her  so  long  my  lady  here, 
Vho,  now  in  heaven,  yet  seems,  as  of  our  sphere, 
.^o  breathe,  and  move,  to  feel,  and  live,  and  love, 

could  but  paint,  my  passionate  verse  should  move 
Varmest  desires ;  so  jealous,  yet  so  dear  ^ 
)  er  me  she  bends  and  breathes,  without  a  fear, 
That  on  the  way  I  tire,  or  turn,  or  rove. 
>he  points  the  path  on  high :  and  I  who  know 
ler  chaste  anxiety  and  earnest  prayer, 
n  whispers  sweet,  affectionate,  and  low, 
Train,  at  her  will,  my  acts  and  wishes  there : 
Ind  find  such  sweetness  in  her  words  alone 
Is  with  their  power  should  melt  the  hardest  stone. 

Macgbegob. 


SONNET  XIX. 

Smnuecto  mio,  benchi  doglioto  e  solo. 

09  THE  DEATH   07  HIS  FBIBIID  SINVVCaO. 

0  FRIEND  !  though  left  a  wretched  pilgrim  here. 
By  thee  though  left  in  solitude  to  roam, 
f et  can  I  mourn  that  thou  hast  found  ^y  home, 
)n  angel  pinions  borne,  in  bright  career  ? 
•Jow  thou  behold*st  the  ever-turning  sphere, 
ind  stars  that  journey  ix)und  the  concave  dome^ 
^ow  thou  behold'st  how  short  of  truth  we  come, 
iow  blind  our  judgment,  and  thine  own  how  clear ! 
That  thou  art  happy  soothes  my  soul  oppress 'd. 
)  friend !  salute  from  me  the  laureird  band, 
jruitton  and  Cino,  Dante,  and  the  rest : 
ind  tell  my  Laura,  friend,  that  here  I  stand, 
Vasting  in  tears,  scarce  of  myself  possessed, 
Vhile  her  blest  beauties  all  my  thoughts  command. 

Mobehkad. 

Sennucgio  mine !  I  yet  myself  console. 
Though  thou  hast  left  me,  mournful  and  alone» 
i'or  eagerly  to  heaven  thy  spirit  has  flown, 
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Free  from  the  flesh  which  did  so  late  enrol ; 
Thence,  at  one  view,  commands  it  either  pole. 
The  planets  and  their  wondrous  courses  known. 
And  human  sight  how  brief  and  doubtful  shown  ; 
Thus  with  thy  bliss  my  sorrow  I  control. 
One  favour — in  the  third  of  those  bright  spheres, 
Guido  and  Dante,  Cino,  too,  salute. 
With  Franceschin  and  all  that  tuneful  train. 
And  tell  my  lady  how  I  live,  in  tears, 
(Savage  and  lonely  as  some  forest  binite) 
Her  sweet  face  and  fair  works  when  memory  brings  agais. 

Macgregoi. 


SONNET  XX. 
/*  Ao|»ei»  di  90tpir  qttetf  aer  twUo. 

TAVOLUn  HAS  BKOOHX  TO  Hllf  A  SCUB  OV  TAtS. 

To  eveiy  sound,  save  sighs,  this  air  is  mute. 
When  from  rude  rocks,  I  view  the  smiling  land 
Where  she  was  bom,  who  held  my  life  in  hand 
From  its  first  bud  till  blossoms  tum*d  to  fruit : 
To  heaven  she*s  gone,  and  I'm  left  destitute 
To  mourn  her  loss,  and  cast  around  in  pain 
These  wearied  eyes,  which,  seeking  her  in  vain 
Where'er  they  turn,  o'erflow  with  grief  acute  ; 
There's  not  a  root  or  stone  amongst  these  hills. 
Nor  branch  nor  verdant  leaf  'midst  these  soft  gludc  s. 
Nor  in  the  valley  flowery  herbage  grows. 
Nor  liquid/<drop  the  sparkling  fount  distils. 
Nor  savage  beast  that  shelters  in  these  shades. 
But  knows  how  sharp  my  grief — ^how  deep  my  woes. 

Wkotteslst. 


SONNET  XXI. 
V  alma  vUaJlamma  oUra  Ic  IdU  hdla, 

HE  AOUIOWLXDOU  VBM  WUDOH  09  HBB  PAST  OOLMBtS  TO  Bl 

Mt  noble  flame— more  fair  than  fairest  are 
Whom  kind  Heaven  here  has  e'er  in  favour  Bhown — 
Before  her  time,  alas  for  me !  has  flown 
To  her  celestial  home  and  parent  star. 
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[  seem  but  now  to  wake ;  wherein  a  bar 
Ihe  placed  on  passion  'twas  for  good  alone, 
Is,  with  a  gentle  coldness  all  her  own, 
Ihe  waged  with  my  hot  wishes  yirtnons  war. 
dy  thanks  on  her  for  such  wise  care  I  press, 
Chat  with  her  lovely  face  and  sweet  disdain 
Ihe  checked  my  love  and  taught  me  peace  to  gain. 
)  graceful  artifice  !  deserved  success  ! 
with  my  fond  verse,  with  her  bright  eyes  she, 
7lory  in  her,  she  virtue  got  in  me.  Macgheoob. 


d5i 


SONNET  XXn. 
Co9nevaHmando/  or  mi  dUeUa  e  fiacc 

HB  BLEB8I8  LAURA  VOK  RBK  VIKTUX. 

How  goes  the  world !  now  please  me  and  delight 
Vhat  most  displeased  me  :  now  I  see  and  feel 
Ay  trials  were  vouchsafed  me  for  my  weal, 
That  peace  eternal  should  brief  war  requite. 
>  hopes  and  wishes,  ever  fond  and  slight, 
n  lovers  most,  which  oftener  harm  than  heal ! 
Vorse  had  she  yielded  to  my  warm  appeal 
Vhom  Heaven  has  welcomed  from  the  grave*s  dark  night. 
3ut  blind  love  and  my  dull  mind  so  misled, 

sought  to  trespass  even  by  main  force 
Miere  to  have  won  my  precious  soul  were  dead. 
Messed  be  she  who  shaped  mine  erring  course 
To  better  port,  by  turns  who  curb'd  and  lured 
riy  bold  and  passionate  will  where  safety  was  secured. 

Macgbeoob. 

Alas  !  this  changing  world !  my  present  joy 
Vas  once  my  grief's  dark  source,  and  now  I  feel 
rIy  sufferings  passed  were  but  my  soul  to  heal 
ts  fearful  warfare—peace's  soft  decoy, 
^oor  human  wishes !    Hope,  thou  fragile  toy 
[*o  lovers  oft !  my  woe  had  met  its  seal, 
lad  she  but  hearken'd  to  my  love*8  appeal, 
Vho,  throned  in  heaven,  haUi  fled  this  world's  alloy. 
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My  blinded  love,  and  jet  more  stabbom  mind, 
Eesistless  urged  me  to  my  bosom's  shame. 
And  where  my  souls  destruction  I  had  met : 
But  blessed  she  who  bade  life's  current  find 
A  holier  course,  who  still'd  my  spirit's  flame 
With  gentle  hope  that  soul  might  triumph  yet 


WOIXASIOS. 


SONNET  XXIII. 
Quand*  to  veggio  daX  del  acender  V Aurora^ 

MORN  RBHDEBS  HIS  ORISr  MOBS  POIGRAKT. 

When  from  the  heavens  I  see  Aurora  beam. 
With  rosy-tinctured  cheek  and  golden  hair, 
Love  bids  my  face  the  hue  of  sadness  wear : 
•*  There  Laura  dwells ! "  I  with  a  sigh  exclaim. 
Thou  knowest  well  the  hour  that  shall  redeem, 
Happy  Tithonus,  thy  much-valued  fair; 
But  not  to  her  I  love  can  I  repair, 
Till  death  extinguishes  this  vital  flame. 
Yet  need'st  thou  not  thy  separation  mourn  ; 
Certain  at  evening*s  close  is  the  return 
Of  her,  who  doth  not  thy  hoar  locks  despise ; 
But  my  nights  sad,  my  days  are  rendered  drear. 
By  her,  who  bore  my  thoughts  to  yonder  skies, 
And  only  a  remember'd  name  left  here.  Kott. 

When  from  the  east  appears  the  purple  ray 
Of  mom  arising,  and  salutes  the  eyes 
That  wear  the  night  in  watching  for  the  day. 
Thus  spe&ks  my  heart :  "  In  yonder  opening  skies. 
In  yonder  fields  of  bliss,  my  Laura  lies ! " 
Thou  sun,  that  know'st  to  wheel  thy  burning  car. 
Each  eve,  to  the  still  surface  of  the  deep. 
And  there  within  thy  Thetis'  bosom  sleep ; 
Oh !  could  I  thus  my  Laura's  presence  share. 
How  would  my  patient  heart  its  son*ow8  bear ! 
Adored  in  life,  and  honour'd  in  the  dust. 
She  that  in  this  fond  breast  for  ever  reigns 
Has  pass'd  the  gulph  of  death  ! — To  deck  that  bust, 
No  trace  of  her  but  the  sad  name  remains. 

WoODHOnSBXJl- 
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SONNET  XXIV. 

OH  occhi  di  ch^  io  parlai  al  caldamente. 

BIS  LTRB  IS  KOW  ATTUNED  ONLY  TO  WOB« 

The  eyes,  the  face,  the  limbs  of  heavenly  mould, 
^o  long  the  theme  of  my  impassioned  lay, 
Dharms  which  so  stole  me  from  myself  away, 
That  strange  to  other  men  the  course  I  hold ; 
rhe  crisped  locks  of  pure  and  lucid  gold, 
The  lightning  of  the  angelic  smile,  whose  ray 
To  earth  could  all  of  paradise  convey, 
V.  little  dust  are  now  ! — to  feeling  cold ! 
^d  yet  I  live ! — but  that  I  live  bewail, 
$unk  the  loved  light  that  through  the  tempest  led 
Vly  shattered  bark,  bei'eft  of  mast  and  sail : 
B[ush*d  be  for  aye  the  song  that  breathed  love's  fire ! 
Liost  is  the  theme  on  which  my  fancy  fed, 
Vnd  tum*d  to  mourning  my  once  tuneful  lyre.  Dagbe. 

The  eyes,  the  arms,  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  face, 
fVhich  made  my  thoughts  and  words  so  warm  and  wild, 
rhat  I  was  almost  from  myself  exiled, 
^d  render*d  strange  to  all  the  human  race  ; 
The  lucid  locks  that  curFd  in  golden  grace, 
The  lightening  beam  that,  when  my  angel  smiled, 
diffused  o*er  earth  an  Eden  heavenly  mild ; 
Vhat  are  they  now  ?    Dust,  lifeless  dust,  alas ! 
ind  I  live  on,  a  melancholy  slave, 
L'oss*d  by  the  tempest  in  a  shattered  bai*k, 
ileft  of  Uie  lovely  light  that  cheer'd  the  wave. 
The  flame  of  genius,  too,  extinct  and  dark, 
iere  let  my  lays  of  love  conclusion  have ; 
ilute  be  the  lyre  :  tears  best  my  sorrows  mark. 

MOREHEAB. 

Those  eyes  whose  living  lustre  shed  the  heat 
)f  bright  meridian  day ;  the  heavenly  mould 
)f  that  angelic  form ;  the  hands,  the  feet, 
['he  taper  arms,  the  crisped  locks  of  gold ; 
>hanns  that  the  sweets  of  paradise  ecibld ; 
["he  radiant  lightning  of  her  angel-smile, 
Lnd  every  grace  that  could  the  sense  beguile 
ire  now  a  pile  of  ashes,  deadly  cold ! 
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And  yet  I  bear  to  drag  this  eambrons  chain. 
That  weighs  my  soul  to  earth — ^to  bliss  or  pain 
Alike  insensible : — ^her  anchor  lost. 
The  frail  dismantled  bark,  all  tempest-tos8*d. 
Surveys  no  port  of  comfort— closed  the  scene 
Of  life's  delusive  joys ;— and  dry  the  Muse*8  vein. 

WooDHousetxc 

Those  eyes,  sweet  subject  of  my  rapturous  strain ! 
The  arms,  the  hands,  the  feet,  that  lovely  face, 
By  which  I  from  myself  divided  was, 
And  parted  from  the  vulgar  and  the  vain ; 
Those  crisped  locks,  pure  gold  unknown  to  stain ! 
Of  that  angelic  smile  the  lightening  grace, 
Which  wont  to  make  this  earth  a  heavenly  place ! 
Dissolved  to  senseless  ashes  now  remain ! 
And  yet  1  live,  to  endless  grief  a  prey, 
'Eeft  of  that  star,  my  loved,  my  certain  guide, 
Disarmed  my  bark,  while  tempests  round  me  blow! 
Stop,  then,  my  verse — dry  is  the  fountain's  tide 
That  fed  my  genius !    Cease,  my  amorous  lay ! 
Changed  is  my  lyre,  attuned  to  endless  woe !  Goablkiioit 


SONNET  XXV. 
Jf  to  avempentaio  the  <i  eon. 

HIS  P0VM8  WIBB  ▼BITTKH    OVLT  TO  flOOTHl    BIS  OWV  aBXBV  : 

BK  W017LD  BAVS  LABOITRXD  TO  VAKl  THVX  MOBB  OBSBETXVS  OF  TBI 
FAXB  THST  BATB  AOQUTXBO. 

Had  I  e'er  thought  that  to  the  world  so  dear 
The  echoi^of  my  sighs  would  be  in  rhyme, 
I  would  have  made  them  in  my  sorrow's  prime  v 
Barer  in  style,  in  number  more  appear.  ^ 

Since  she  is  dead  my  muse  who  prompted  here,    .  _^ 
First  in  my  thoughts  and  feelings  at  all  time, 
All  power  is  lost  of  tender  or  sublime 
My  rough  dark  verse  to  render  soft  and  clear.  > 
And  certes,  my  sole  study  and  desire 
Was  but — I  knew  not  how— in  those  long  yeara 
/  To  unburthen  my  sad  heart,  not  fame  acquire* 
I  wept,  but  wish*d  no  honour  in  my  tears. 
Fain  would  I  now  taste  joy ;  but  that  high  fair. 
Silent  and  weary,  calls  me  to  her  there.  Macqbeaoi. 
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Oh  !  had  I  deemed  my  fiighs,  in  numbers  rang, 
^ould  e'er  have  gained  dfie  world  s  approving  smile, 
[  had  awoke  my  rhymes  in  choicer  style, 
^y  sorrow's  birth  more  tonefuliy  had  sung : 
But  she  is  gone  whose  in^iration  hung 
3n  all  my  words,  and  did  my  thoughts  beguile ; 
Vly  numbers  harsh  seem'd  melody  awhile, 
!^ow  she  is  mute  who  o*er  them  music  flung, 
^f  or  fame,  nor  other  incense,  then  I  sought, 
But  how  to  quell  my  heart's  o*erwhelming  grief; 
[  wept,  but  sought  no  honour  in  my  tear : 
3ut  could  the  world's  fair  suffrage  now  be  bought, 
Twere  joy  to  gain,  but  that  my  hour  is  brief, 
ier  lofty  spirit  waves  me  to  her  bier.  Wollaston. 


SONNET  XXVT. 

SoUaH  nel  mio  cor  tiar  bella  e  vtm. 

SXHOI  HIB  DKATH,   VOTHIHO  18  LETT  TO  HIX  BUT  OBZBr. 

She  stood  within  my  heart,  warm,  young,  alone, 
Is  in  a  humble  home  a  lady  bright ; 
By  her  last  flight  not  merely  am  I  grown 
^iortal,  but  dead,  and  she  an  angel  quite. 
V.  soul  whence  every  bliss  and  hope  is  flown, 
Ijove  shorn  and  naked  of  its  own  glad  H^t, 
Vlight  melt  with  pity  e'en  a  heart  of  stone : 
But  none  there  is  to  tell  their  grief  or  write ; 
These  plead  within,  where  deaf  is  every  ear 
j^xcept  mine  own,  whose  power  its  griefs  so  mar 
Chat  nought  is  left  me  save  to  suffer  here, 
/erily  we  but  dust  and  shadows  are ! 
/erily  blind  and  evil  is  our  will ! 
keenly  human  hopes  deceive  us  still !  Magqbegob. 

'Mid  life's  bright  glow  she  dwelt  within  my  soul, 
The  sovereign  tenant  of  a  humble  cell. 
But  when  for  heaven  she  bade  the  world  farewell, 
!)eath  seemed  to  grasp  me  in  his  fierce  control : 
^ly  wither'd  love  torn  from  its  brightening  goal — 
ily  soul  without  its  treasure  doom'd  to  dwell— 
>ould  I  but  trace  their  grief,  their  sorrow  tell, 
I  stone  might  wake,  and  fain  with  them  condole. 
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They  inly  mourn,  where  none  can  hear  their  woe 

Save  I  alone,  who  too  with  grief  oppressed. 

Can  only  soothe  my  anguish  hy  my  sighs  : 

Life  is  indeed  a  shadowy  dream  below ; 

Our  blind  desires  by  Reason's  chain  unblessed. 

Whilst  Hope  in  treacherous  withered  fragments  lies. 

WOLLASTO!?. 


SONNET  XXVII. 
Soleano  i  nUeipenntr  toavem/oUe, 

HB  COMFORTS  BIlfSKLF  WITH  THB  HOPE  THAT  8HB  HSABS  HDt. 

My  thoughts  in  fair  alliance  and  array 
Hold  converse  on  the  theme  which  most  endears : 
Pity  approaches  and  repents  delay : 
E'en  now  she  speaks  of  us,  or  hopes,  or  fears. 
Since  the  last  day,  the  terrible  hour  when  Fate 
This  present  life  of  her  fair  being  refl. 
From  heaven  she  sees,  and  hears,  and  feels  our  state  : 
No  other  hope  than  this  to  me  is  left. 
O  fairest  miracle  !  most  fortunate  mind ! 
O  unexampled  beauty,  stately,  rare ! 
Whence  lent  too  late,  too  soon,  alas  !  rejoin*d. 
Hers  is  the  crown  and  palm  of  good  deeds  there. 
Who  to  the  world  so  eminent  and  clear 
Made  her  great  virtue  and  my  passion  here.     Macgbegob. 

My  thoughts  were  wont  with  sentiment  so  sweet 
To  meditate  their  object  in  my  breast — 
Perhaps  her  sympathies  my  wishes  meet 
With  gentlest  pity,  seeing  me  distressed : 
Nor  when  removed  to  that  her  sacred  rest 
The  present  life  changed  for  that  blest  retreat. 
Vanished  in  air  my  former  visions  fleet, 
My  hopes,  my  tears,  in  vain  to  her  addressed. 
O  lovely  miracle !  O  favour 'd  mind ! 
Beauty  beyond  example  high  and  rare, 
So  soon  returned  from  us  to  whence  it  came ! 
There  the  immortal  wreaths  her  temples  bind ; 
The  sacred  palm  is  hers :  on  earth  so  fieur 
Who  shone  by  her  own  virtues  and  my  flame. 

Capki.  Loprr. 
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SONNET  XXVIII. 
/'  mi  toglio  cLccmare^  ed  or  mi  scuta. 

SB  0L0XIE8  IH  HIS  LOVS. 

I  NOW  excuse  myself  who  wont  to  blame, 
^aj,  more,  I  prize  and  even  hold  me  dear, 
Tor  this  fair  prison,  this  sweet-bitter  shame, 
iVhich  I  have  borne  concealed  so  many  a  year. 
)  enTious  Fates!  that  rare  and  golden  frame 
Rudely  ye  broke,  where  lightly  twined  and  clear, 
fam  of  my  bonds,  the  threads  of  world-wide  fame 
rVhich  lovely  'gainst  his  wont  made  Death  appear, 
^or  not  a  soul  was  ever  in  its  days 
)f  joy,  of  liberty,  of  life  so  fond, 
That  would  not  change  for  her  its  natural  ways, 
deferring  thus  to  suffer  and  despond, 
["han,  fed  by  hope,  to  sing  in  others'  praise, 
/ontent  to  die,  or  live  in  such  a  bond.  Macgrbgob. 


SONNET  XXIX. 

Due  gran  nemiche  insiime  erano  aggiurde, 

THB  UKIOH  OF  BSAirTT  AND  YIBT17B  18  DIBSOLVSD  BT  HEB  DZAXfl. 

Two  mortal  foes  in  one  fair  breast  combined, 
(eauty  and  Virtue,  in  such  peace  allied 
i'hat  ne*er  rebellion  ruffled  that  pure  mmd, 
(ut  in  rare  imion  dwelt  they  side  by  side ; 
(y  Death  they  now  are  shattered  and  disjoined ; 
>ne  is  in  heaven,  its  glory  and  its  pride, 
)ne  under  earth,  her  brilliant  eyes  now  blind, 
Whence  stings  of  love  once  issued  far  and  wide, 
"hat  winning  air,  that  rare  discourse  and  meek, 
iurelv  from  heaven  inspired,  that  gentle  glance 
^hicn  wounded  my  poor  heart,  and  wins  it  still, 
je  gone ;  if  I  am  slow  her  road  to  seek, 
hope  her  fair  and  graceful  name  perchance 
^o  consecrate  with  this  worn  weaiy  quill.         Macgbegob. 

Within  one  mortal  shrine  two  foes  had  met — 
teauty  and  Virtue — ^yet  they  dwelt  so  bright, 
'hat  ne*er  within  the  soul  did  they  excite 
:ebellious  thought,  theu:  union  might  beget : 

8 
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But,  parted  to  fulfil  great  aature's  debt. 

One  blooms  in  heaven,  exulting  in  its  height ; 

Its  twin  on  earth  doth  rest,  from  whose  veiFd  night 

No  more  those  eyes  of  love  man*s  soul  can  fret 

That  speech  by  Heaven  inspired,  so  humbly  wiso  - 

That  graceful  air — her  look  so  winning,  meek. 

That  woke  and  kindles  atiU  my  bosom's  pidn-p*- 

They  all  have  fled ;  but  if  to  gain  her  skies 

I  tardy  seem,  my  weary  pen  would  seek 

For  her  blest  name  a  consecrated  reign !  Woxxastos 


SONNET  XXX. 
QuancP  to  mi  volgo  indietro  a  mirar  gli  amnL 

THI  BIUCBICBRAKOB  OF  THE  PAST  IKHAHCES  HIS   XISSltT. 

When  I  look  back  upon  the  many  years 
Which  in  their  flight  my  best  thoughts  have  entomb'dt 
And  spent  the  fire,  that,  spite  her  ice,  consumed. 
And  &3ish'd  the  repose  so  full  of  tears. 
Broken  the  faith  which  Love's  young  dream  endears. 
And  the  two  parts  of  all  my  blessing  doom'd. 
This  low  in  earth,  while  heaven  has  that  resumed. 
And  lost  the  guerdon  of  my  pains  and  fears, 
I  wake,  and  feel  me  to  the  bitter  wind 
So  bare,  I  envy  the  worst  lot  I  see ; 
Self-terror  and  heart-grief  on  me  so  wait 
0  Death,  O  Fate,  0  Fortune,  stars  unkind ! 

0  day  for  ever  dark  and  drear  to  me ! 

How  h^ye  ye  sunk  me  in  this  abject  state !/     MAOGasfios. 

When  memory  turns  to  gaze  on  time  gone  by 
(Which  in  its  flight  hath  arm'd  e'en  thought  with  wings  i. 
And  to  my  troubled  rest  a  period  brings, 
Quells,  too,  the  flame  which  long  could  ice  defy ; 
And  when  I  mark  IiOve*s  promise  withered  lie. 
That  treasure  parted  which  my  bosom  wrings 
(For  she  in  heaven,  her  shrine  to  nature  clings). 
Whilst  thus  my  toils*  reward  dhe  doth  deny ; — 

1  then  awake,  and  feel  bereaved  indeed  ! 

The  darkest  fate. on  earth  seems  bliss  to  min^^* 
So  much  I  fear  myself,  and  dread  its  woe ! 
O  Fortune !— Death !  O  star!  O  fate  decreed! 
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>  bitter  day  !  that  yet  roust  sweetly  afaine, 

Qas !  too  surely  thou  ;hast  laid  me  low !  WoxxAfiTON. 


SONNET  XXXI. 
W  i  lafrwUe  eke  conpicciol  cennQ. 

HB  SHina&ATSS  AVD  BITXXHSISKS  THB  QlLiOBS  OF  LAUIUL. 

Whebe  is  the  brow  whose  gentlest  beckoniugs  led 
Ay  raptured  heart  at  will,  now  here,  now  there  ? 
rVhere  the  twin  stars,  lights  of  this  lower  sphere, 
rVhich  o*er  my  darkling  path  their  radiance  shed? 
fVhere  is  true  worth,  and  wit,  and  wisdom  4ed? 
Che  courteous  phrase,  the  melting  accent,  where  ? 
rVhere,  grouped  in  one  rich  form,  the  beauties  rare, 
rVhich  long  their  magic  influence  o'er  me  shed  ? 
fV^ere  is  ^e  shade,  within  whose  sweet  recess 
\rly  wearied  spirit  still  forgot  its  sighs, 
^d  all  my  thoughts  their  constant  record  found  ? 
JVhere,  where  is  she,  my  life's  sole  arbitress  ? — 
^h,  wretched  world  !  and  wretched  ye,  mine  eyes 
Of  her  pure  light  bereft)  which  aye  with  tears  are  drown 'd. 

Wbangham. 

Where  is  that  face,  whose  slightest  air  could  move 
^ly  trembling  heart,  and  strike  the  springs  of  love  ? 
rhat  heaven,  where  two  fair  stars,  with  genial  ray, 
>hed  their  kind  influence  on  life's  dim  way  ? 
iVhere  are  that  science,  sense,  and  worth  confessed? 
rhat  speech  by  virtue,  by  the  graces  dress'd  ? 
Vhere  are  those  beauties,  where  those  charms  combined, 
rhat  caused  this  long  captivity  of  mind  ?  i 

Vhere  the  dear  shade  of  all  that  once  was  fair, 
rhe  source,  the  solace,  of  each  amorous  care — 
Jy  heart's  sole  sovereign.  Nature's  only  boast  ? 
-Lost  to  the  world,  to  me  for  ever  lost !  IiANGHonKE. 


SONNET  XXXII. 
Q»aaUa  vividia  H  portOy  avan  terra, 

HE  BlfTIES  SASTH,   BKAVBH,   AHD  DBAXH  fHUR  9W8E$810V  07  EU 
TRKA8UBE. 

O  EABTH,  whose  clay-cold  mantle  shrouds  that  face, 
ind  veils  those  eyes  that  late  so  brightly  shone, 

s  2 
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Whence  all  that  gave  delight  on  earth  was  known. 

How  much  I  envy  thee  that  harsh  embrace ! 

0  heaven,  that  in  thy  aiiy  couits  confined 

That  purest  spirit,  when  from  earUi  she  fled, 

And  sought  the  mansions  of  the  righteous  dead ; 

How  envious,  thus  to  leave  my  panting  soul  behind ! 

O  angels,  that  in  your  seraphic  choir 

Received  her  sister-soul,  and  now  enjoy 

Still  present,  those  delights  without  alloy, 

W^ich  my  fond  heart  must  still  in  vain  desire  ! 

In  her  I  lived — in  her  my  life  decays ; 

Yet  envious  Fate  denies  to  end  my  hapless  days. 

WoODaOUSELEI. 

What  envy  of  the  greedy  earth  I  bear. 
That  holds  from  me  within  its  cold  embrace 
The  light,  the  meaning,  of  that  angel  face, 
On  which  to  gaze  could  soften  e*en  despair. 
What  envy  of  the  saints,  in  realms  so  fair, 
Who  eager  seem'd,  from  that  bright  form  of  grace. 
The  spirit  pure  to  summon  to  its  place, 
Amidst  those  joys,  which  few  can  hope  to  share ; 
What  envy  of  the  blest  in  heaven  above, 
With  whom  she  dwells  in  sympathies  divine 
Denied  to  me  on  earth,  though  sought  in  sighs ; 
And  oh !  what  envy  of  stern  Death  I  prove. 
That  with  her  life  has  ta'en  the  light  of  mine, 
Yet  calls  me  not, — though  fixed  and  cold  those  eves. 

WUOTTESLIT. 


1 

SONNET  XXXIII. 

VctUe  ckt  (f  Uimenti  miei  m^  piena. 

CK  HIS  UTUBN  TO  YAUOLUSX  AFTBB  LAURA's  PEATZI. 

Valley,  which  long  hast  echoed  with  my  cries ; 
Stream,  which  my  flowing  tears  have  often  fed ; 
Beasts,  fluttering  birds,  and  ye  who  in  the  bed 
Of  Cabrieres*  wave  display  your  speckled  dyes ; 
Air,  hushed  to  rest  and  softened  by  my  sighs  ; 
Dear  path,  whose  mazes  lone  and  sad  I  tread  ; 
Hill  of  delight — ^though  now  delight  is  fled — 
To  rove  whose  haunts  Love  still  my  foot  decoys ; 


''\ 
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Veil  I  retain  your  old  uncbaDging  face !  __ 

fclyself  how  changed !  in  whom,  for  joy's  light  throng. 

nfinite  woes  their  constant  mansion  find  ! 

lere  bloom*d  my  bliss :  and  I  your  tracks  retrace, 

To  mark  whence  upward  to  her  heaven  she  sprung, 

jeaving  her  beauteous  spoil,  her  robe  of  flesh  behind ! 

Wrakgham. 

Tb  vales,  made  vocal  by  my  plaintive  lay ; 
''e  streams,  embitter'd  with  the  tears  of  love ; 
^e  tenants  of  the  sweet  melodious  grove ; 
'e  tribes  that  in  the  grass  fringed  streamlet  play ; 
'e  tepid  gales,  to  which  my  sighs  convey 
.  softer  warmth ;  ye  flowery  plains,  that  move 
reflection  sad ;  ye  hills,  where  yet  I  rove, 
ince  Laura  there  first  taught  my  steps  to  stray ; — 
bu,  you  are  still  the  same  !     How  changed,  alas, 
m  I !  who,  from  a  state  of  life  so  blest, 
m  now  the  gloomy  dwelling-place  of  woe  ! 
LVas  here  I  saw  my  love :  here  still  I  trace 
[er  parting  steps,  when  she  her  mortal  vest 
ast  to  the  earth,  and  left  these  scenes  below.  *         Anon. 


SONNET  XXXIV. 

Zevommi  il  mio2>cn*itr  in  parte  ov*  era, 

>ARTKO  IN  IVAOnrATIOK  TO  HBAYBK,    HE   MEETS  LAURA,    A^D  IS  HAFPT. 

FoKD  fancy  raised  me  to  the  spot,  where  strays 
le,  whom  I  seek  but  find  on  earth  no  more  : 
iiere,  fmrer  still  and  humbler  than  before, 
saw  her,  in  the  third  heaven's  blessdd  maze, 
le  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  "  Thou  shalt  trace, 
hope  not  errs/*  she  said,  "  this  happy  shore : 
I  am  she,  thy  breast  with  slights  who  tore, 
id  ere  its  evening  closed  my  day's  brief  space, 
hat  human  heart  conceives,  my  joys  exceed  \ 
lee  only  I  expect,  and  (what  remain 
jIow)  the  charms,  once  objects  of  tliy  love." 
by  ceased  she  ?    Ah !  my  captive  hand  why  freed  ? 
ich  of  her  soft  and  hallow'd  tones  the  chain, 
cm  that  delightful  heaven  my  soul  could  scarcely  move. 

Wraxgham. 
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Thitheb  my  ecstatic  thought  had  rapt  me,  %vhere 
Sho  dwells,  whom  still  on  earth  I  seek  in  vain  ; 
And  there,  with  those  whom  the  third  heavens  contsun, 
I  saw  her,  much  more  kind,  and  much  more  fair. 
My  hand  she  took,  and  said  :  '*  Within  this  sphere. 
If  hope  deceive  me  not,  thou  shalt  again 
With  me  reside :  who  caused  thy  mortal  pain 
Am  I,  and  even  in  summer  closed  my  year. 
My  bliss  no  human  thought  can  understand: 
Thee  only  I  await;  and,  that  erewhile 
You  held  so  dear,  the  veil  I  left  behind."— 
She  ceased — ah  why?  Why  did  she  loose  my  hand  ? 
For  oh !  her  hallow *d  words,  her  roseate  smil» 
In  heaven  had  well  nigh  fix'd  my  ravish'd  mind ! 

CflABLBMOaS. 


SONNET  XXXV. 
Amor  eh€  meco  cd  buon  tempo  H  sftin. 

HK  YESTS  HIS  SORROW  TO  ALL  WHO  WITKB88B>  BIS  rOKXBft  fKUCnT. 

Love,  that  in  happier  days  wouldst  meet  me  here 
Along  these  meads  that  nursed  our  kindred  strains ; 
And  that  old  debt  to  clear  which  still  remains, 
Sweet  converse  with  the  stream  and  me  wouldst  share  : 
Yc  flowers,  leaves,  grass,  woods,  grots,  rills,  gentle  air, 
Low  valleys,  lofty  hills,  and  sunny  plains : 
The  harbour  where  I  stored  my  love-sick  pains, 
And  all  my  various  chance,  my  racking  care : 
Ye  playful  inmates  of  the  greenwood  shade ; 
Ye  nymphs,  and  ye  that  in  the  waves  pursue 
That  life  its  cool  and  grassy  bottom  lends  :— 
My  days  were  once  so  fair ;  now  dark  and  dread 
As  death  that  makes  them  so.     Thus  tlie  world  through 
On  each  as  soon  as  bom  his  fate  attends. 

Akok.,  Ox.,  1705. 

On  these  green  banks  in  happier  days  I  9tra3**d 
With  Love,  who  whisper'd  many  a  tender  tale ; 
And  the  glad  waters,  winding  through  the  dale. 
Heard  the  sweet  eloquence  fond  Love  di^play'd. 
You,  purpled  plain,  cool  grot,  and  arching  glade; 
Ye  hills,  ye  streams,  where  plays  tlie  silken  g^e; 
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^e  pathless  wilds,  jou  rock-encircled  vale, 

Vhich  oft  have  heard  the  tender  plaints  I  made ; 

Te  hlue-hair*d  nymphs,  who  ceaseless  revel  keep^ 

n  the  cool  hosem  of  the  crystal  deep ; 

Te  woodland  maids  who  climb  the  mountain's  brow; 

le  mark'd  how  joy  once  wing'd  each;  hour  so  gay ; 

ill,  mark  how  sad  each  hour  now  wears  away ! 

>o  fate  with  hnman  bliss  blends  human  woe!    Anon.  1777. 


SONNET  XXXVr. 

Mentrt  che  7  cot  dagli  amoroti  vermL 

LiD  SHB  NOT  DIED  SO  XARLT,  HB  WOULD   HAVX  LEJLKITED  TO  PRAXSX   UBB 
HOBB  WOftTBlLT. 

While  on  my  heart  the  worms  consuming  prey'd 
)f  Love,  and  I  with  all  his  fire  was  caught ; 
L'hc  steps  of  my  fair  wild  one  still  I  sought 
To  trace  o'er  desert  mountains  as  she  stray'd ; 
Vnd  much  I  dared  in  bitter  strains  to  upbraid 
ioth  Love  and  her,  whom  I  so  cruel  thought ; 
3ut  rude  was  then  my  genius,  and  untaught  I 

Vly  rhymes,  while  weak  and  new  the  ideas  play'd.    I 
Dead  is  that  fire ;  and  cold  its  ashes  lie 
[n  one  small  tomb ;  which  had  it  still  grown  on 
^Ten  to  old  age,  as  oft  by  others  felt, 
^m'd  with  the  power  of  rhyme,  which  wretehed  I 
S'en  now^disclaim,  my  riper  strains  had  won 
2] 'en  stones  to  burst,  and  in  soft  sorrows  melt 

Anon  ,  Ox.,  1795. 


SONNET  XXXVIL 

Anima  beUa^  da  quel  nodo  sciolUh 

BB  PBATB  LAITBA  TO  LOOK  DOVH   UPON  BIM  VROIC'  BBAVBK. 

Bright  spirit,  from  those  earthly  bonds  released, 
The  loveliest  ever  wove  in  Nature's  loom, 
From  thy  bright  skies  compassionate  the  gloom 
Shrouding  my  life  that  once  of  joy  could  taste ! 
Each  false  suggestion  of  thy  heart  has  ceased, 
That  whilom  bade  thee  stern  disdain  assume ; 


364  .  PETRARCH. 

Now,  all  secure,  heaven's  habitant  become. 

List  to  my  sighs,  thy  looks  upon  me  cast. 

Mark  the  huge  rock,  whence  Sorga*s  waters  rise ; 

And  see  amidst  its  waves  and  borders  stray 

One  fed  by  grief  and  memoiy  that  ne*er  dies : 

But  from  that  spot,  oh !  turn  thy  sight  away 

Where  I  first  loved,  where  thy  late  dwelling  lies ; 

That  in  thy  friends  thou  nought  ungrateful  may  st  survey ! 

NOTT. 

Blest  soul,  that,  loosened  from  those  bands,  art  flown— 
Bands  than  which  Nature  never  formed  more  fair. 
Look  down  and  mark  how  changed  to  carking  care 
From  gladdest  thoughts  I  pass  my  days  unknown. 
Each  false  opinion  from  my  heart  is  gone. 
That  once  to  me  made  thy  sweet  sight  appear 
Most  harsh  and  bitter ;  now  secure  from  fear 
Here  turn  thine  eyes,  and  listen  to  my  moan. 
Turn  to  this  rock  whence  Sorga*s  waters  rise, 
And  mark,  where  through  the  mead  its  waters  flow. 
One  who  of  thee  still  mindful  ceaseless  sighs : 
But  leave  me  there  unsought  for,  where  to  glow 
Our  flames  began,  and  where  thy  mansion  lies. 
Lest  thou  in  thine  shouldst  see  what  grieved  thee  so. 

Anon.,  Ox.  1795. 


SONNET  XXXVIIL 
Quel  iolchemi  mottrava  U  camndn  dettro, 

LOVB  AKD  HB  BESK  LAURA,  BUT  FIND  HO  TKAOBS  OF  HBB  BXCSPV 

BKT. 

That  sun,  which  ever  signalled  the  right  road. 
Where  flash'd  her  own  bright  feet,  to  heaven  to  fly. 
Returning  to  the  Eternal  Sun  on  high, 
Has  quench 'd  my  light,  and  cast  her  earthly  load ; 
Thus,  lone  and  weary,  my  oft  steps  have  trode, 
As  some  wild  animal,  the  sere  woods  by. 
Fleeing  with  heavy  heart  and  downcast  eye 
The  world  which  since  to  me  a  blank  has  show'd. 
Still  with  fond  search  each  well-known  spot  I  pace 
Where  once  I  saw  her :  Love,  who  grieves  me  so. 
My  only  guide,  directs  me  where  to  go. 
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[  find  her  not :  her  every  sainted  trace 

Seeks,  in  hright  realms  above,  her  parent  star 

^>om  grisly  Styx  and  black  Avemus  far.       Macorkgor. 


SONNET  XXXIX- 
lo  pentaiva  auai  dettro  tner  vM  ale. 

UnWORmT  TO  HAVB  looked  UPOH  HBB,   HB  18  8TILL  XOXS  flO  TO 
▲TTBMPT  HXB  PRAISB8. 

I  THOUGHT  me  apt  and  firm  of  wing  to  rise 
Not  of  myself,  but  him  who  trains  us  all) 
Ln  song,  to  numbers  fitting  the  fair  thrall 
^Vhich  Love  once  fasten'd  and  which  Death  unties, 
dlow  now  and  frail,  the  task  too  sorely  tries,        « 
\.s  a  great  weight  upon  a  sucker  small :  / 

*  Who  leaps,"  I  said,  "  too  high  may  midway  fall : 
Man  ill  accomplishes  what  Heaven  denies." 
lo  far  the  wing  of  genius  ne*er  could  fly — 
Poor  style  like  mine  and  faltering  tongue  mudi  less — 
\s  Nature  rose,  in  that  rare  fabric,  high. 
LiOve  foUow'd  Nature  with  such  full  success 
\n  gracing  her,  no  claim  could  I  advance 
2ven  to  look,  and  yet  was  bless'd  by  chance.    Macgregor. 


SONNET  XL. 

Qudlaper  eui  con  Sorga  ho  eangiat*  Amo, 

HI  AmXPTS  TO  PAIKT  HSR  BBAUTIX8,   BUT  BOT  HBB  VIBTUBS. 

She,  for  whose  sake  fur  Amo  I  resign, 
Lnd  for  free  poverty  court-affluence  spurn, 
ias  known  to  sour  the  precious  sweets  to  turn 
)n  which  I  lived,  for  which  I  bum  and  pine. 
Though  since,  the  vain  attempt  has  oft  been  mine 
That  future  ages  from  my  song  should  learn 
ier  heavenly  beauties,  and  like  me  should  bum, 
rly  poor  verse  fails  her  sweet  face  to  define. 
The  gifts,  though  all  her  own,  which  others  share, 
Vhich  were  but  stars  her  bright  sky  scatter*d  o'er, 
laply  of  these  to  sing  e'en  I  might  daro; 
(ut  when  to  the  diviner  part  1  soar. 


) 
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To  the  dull  world  a  brief  and  brilliant  light. 

Courage  and  wit  and  art  are  baffled  quite.         Maoobeoos. 


SONNET  xiL 
Jj  alio  e  novo  miraeol  ch*  a  dl  nctirL 

IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  tOTL  nUC  TO  SBSOHIBI  BSB  SXCKLIE5CES. 

The  wonder,  high  and  new,  that,  in  our  day^, 
Dawn*d  on  the  world,  yet  would  not  there  remain. 
Which  heaven  but  show'd  to  us  to  snatch  again 
Better  to  blazon  it&  own  starry  ways ; 
That  to  far  times  I  her  should  paint  and  praise 
Love  wills,  who  prompted  first  my  passionate  strain ; 
But  now  wit,  leisure,  pen,  page,  ink  in  vain 
To  the  fond  task  a  thousand  times  he  sways. 
My  slow  rhymes  struggle  not  to  life  the  while ; 
I  feel  it,  and  whoe'er  to-day  below, 
Or  speak  or  write  of  love  will  prove  it  so. 
Who  justly  deems  the  truth  beyond  all  style, 
Here  silent  let  him  muse,  and  sighing  say, 
Blessed  the  eyes  who  saw  her  living  day !         MAcoBEeoB. 


SONNET  XLII. 
Z^ro  tamoj  e*lbel  tempo  rimena, 
BVTViumro  spbino  brihgs  to  biv  onlt  incbea£S  of  qusv. 
Zephyr  returns ;  and  in  his  jocund  train 
Brings  verdure,  flowers,  and  days  serenely  clear; 
Brings  Progne*s  twitter,  Philomers  lorn  strain. 
With  every  bloom  that  paints  the  vernal  year; 
Cloudless  the  skies,  and  smiling  every  plain ; 
With  joyance  flushed,  Jove  views  his  daughter  dear; 
Love's  genial  power  pervades  eartli,  air,  and  main ; 
All  beings  join'd  in  fond  accord  appear. 
But  nought  to  me  returns  save  sorrowing  sighs. 
Forced  from  my  inmost  heart  by  her  who  bore 
Those  keys  which  govern 'd  it  unto  the  skiesr : 
The  blossomed  meads,  the  choristers  of  air, 
Sweet  courteous  damsels  can  delight  no  more ; 
Each  face  looks  savage,  and  each  prospect  drear.         Hoir. 
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Thb  spring  returns,  with  all  her  smiling  train ; 
The  wanton  Zephyrs  breathe  along  the  bowers, 
L'he  glistening  dew-drops  hang  on  bending  flowers, 
Old  tender  green  light-shadows  o*er  the  plain : 
Ind  thou,  sweet  Philomel,  renew'st  thy  strain, 
Breathing  thy  wild  notes  to  the  midnight  grove : 
^11  nature  feels  the  kindling  fire  of  love, 
The  vital  force  of  spring's  returning  reign» 
But  not  to  me  returns  the  cheerful  spring ! 
3  heart !  that  know'st  no  period  to  thy  grief, 
^or  Nature's  smiles  to  thee  impart  relief, 
"s  or  change  of  mind  the  varying  seasons  bring : 
)he,  she  is  gone !    All  that  e*er  pleased  before, 
Vdieu !  ye  birds  ye  flowers,  ye  fields,  that  charm  no  more ! 

WoOOHO0a£LBB. 

Retubnino  Zephyr  the  sweet  season  brings, 
^Vith  flowers  and  herbs  his  breathing  train  among, 
\jid  Progne  twitters,  Philomela  sings. 
Leading  the  many-colour'd  spring  along ; 
serene  the  sky,  and  fair  the  laughing  field, 
Fove  views  his  daughter  with  complacent  brow  ; 
Barth,  sea,  and  air,  to  Love's  sweet  influence  yield, 
\iid  creatures  all  his  magic  power  avow  : 
But  nought,  alas !  for  me  the  season  brings, 
!>ave  heavier  sighs,  from  my  sad  bosom  drawn 
By  her  who  can  from  heaven  unlock  its  springs ; 
\jid  warbling  birds  and  flower-bespangled  lawn, 
Vnd  fairest  acts  of  ladies  fair  and  mild, 
V  desert  seem,  and  its  brute  tenants  wild.  Daobb. 

Zephth  returns  and  winter  s  rage  restrains, 
^Vith  herbs,  with  flowers,  his  blooming  progeny ! 
Sow  Progne  prattles,  Philomel  complains, 
Vnd  spring  assumes  her  robe  of  various  dye ; 
The  meadows  smile,  heaven  glows,  nor  Jove  disdains 
To  view  his  daughter  with  delighted  eye ; 
While  Love  through  universal  nature  reigns, 
\nd  life  is  fiU'd  with  amorous  sympathy ! 
But  grief,  not  joy,  returns  to  me  forlorn, 
And  sighs,  which  from  my  inmost  heart  proceed 
For  her,  by  whom  to  heaven  its  keys  were  borne. 
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The  song  of  birds,  the  flower-enamelled  mead. 

And  gracefal  acts,  which  most  the  fair  adorn, 

A  desert  seem,  and  beasts  of  savage  prey !      GuAni£MoxT. 

SONNET  XLIIL 

Quel  roiigBuol  ehe  H  Boave  pioffne, 

THI  SOHO  OF  TBI  NIOHTIHOAU   KEKIlTDfl  HIK  OF  HIS  WHAPFT  tOT. 

YoN  nightingale,  whose  bursts  of  thrilling  tone, 
Pour'd  in  soft  sorrow  from  her  tuneful  throat. 
Haply  her  mate  or  infant  brood  bemoan, 
Filling  the  fields  and  skies  with  pity's  note ; 
Here  lingering  till  the  long  long  night  is  gone. 
Awakes  the  memory  of  my  cruel  lot — 
But  I  my  wretched  self  must  wail  alone : 
Fool,  who  secure  from  death  an  angel  thought ! 
0  easy  duped,  who  thus  on  hope  relies ! 
Who  would  have  deem'd  the  darkness,  which  appc.irs. 
From  orbs  more  brilliant  than  the  sun  should  rise  ? 
Now  know  I,  made  by  sad  experience  wise, 
That  Fate  would  teach  me  by  a  life  of  tears. 
On  wings  how  fleeting  fast  all  earthly  rapture  flics ! 

Wbancham. 

Yon  nightingale,  whose  strain  so  sweetly  flows. 
Mourning  her  ravished  young  or  much-loved  mate, 
A  soothing  charm  o'er  all  the  valleys  throws 
And  skies,  with  notes  well  tuned  to  her  sad  state : 
And  all  the  night  she  seems  my  kindred  woes 
With  me  to  weep  and  on  my  sorrows  wait; 
Sorrows  that  from  my  own  fond  fancy  rose. 
Who  deemed  a  goddess  could  not  yield  to  fate. 
How  easy  to  deceive  who  sleeps  secure ! 
Who  could  have  thought  that  to  dull  earth  would  turn 
Those  eyes  that  as  the  sun  shone  bright  and  pure  ? 
Ah !  now  what  Fortune  wills  I  see  full  sure : 
I'hat  loathing  life,  yet  living  I  should  see 
How  few  its  joys,  how  little  they  endure ! 

Akon*.,  Ox.,  17'.: 

That  nightingale,  who  now  melodious  mourns 
Perhaps  his  children  or  his  consort  dear. 
The  heavens  with  sweetness  fills ;  the  distant  bourns 
Besound  his  notes,  so  piteous  and  so  clear ; 


TO  LAX7BA  IN  DSATH. 


^i 


With  me  all  night  he  weeps,  and  seems  by  turns 

lo  upbraid  me  with  my  fault  and  fortune  drear, 

^ose  fond  and  foolish  heart,  where  grief  sojourns, 

^  goddess  deem'd  exempt  from  mortal  fear. 

Security,  how  easy  to  betray ! 

The  radiance  of  tibose  eyes  who  could  have  thought 

Should  e*er  become  a  senseless  clod  of  clay  ? 

Living,  and  weeping,  late  IVe  leam'd  to  say 

That  here  below — Oh,  knowledge  dearly  bought! — 

^liate'er  delights  will  scarcely  last  a  day !       Chablehokt. 


H 

.) 


SONNET  XLIV. 
Niper  tereno  eiao  ir  vaghe  atdle, 

XOTHHrO  THAT  HAIUBB  0FFBB8  OAK  AFTORD  HIM  COVSOLATIOV* 

Not  skies  serene,  with  glittering  stars  inlaid, 
!^or  gallant  ships  o'er  tranquil  ocean  dancing, 
^or  gay  careering  knights  in  arms  advancing, 
^or  wild  herds  bounding  through  the  forest  glade,  GL 
!>^or  tidings  new  of  happiness  delayed,  <K. 
^or  poesie.  Love's  witchery  enhancing,   -tf        o    ' 
Sfor  lady's  song  beside  clear  fountain  glancing,""^ 
:n  beauty's  pride,  with  chastity  array 'd ;  (J^ 
^or  aught  of  lovely,  aught  of  gay  in  show,  £, 
^hall  touch  my  heart,  now  cold  within  her  tomb  ^ 
>Vho  was  erewhile  my  life  and  light  below  l^-^-^y^ 
3o  heavy — tedious — sad — my  days  unblest,^^^'a 
That  I,  with  Strong  desire,  invoke  Death  s  gloom,^ 
ler  to  behold,  whom  ne'er  to  have  seen  were  best 

Nob  stars  bright  glittering  through  the  cool  still  air, 
<or  proud  ships  riding  on  the  tranquil  main, 
^or  armed  knights  light  pricking  o'er  the  plain, 
^or  deer  in  glades  disporting  void  of  care, 
^ox  tidings  hoped  by  recent  messenger, 
^or  tales  of  love  in  high  and  gorgeous  strain, 
^or  by  clear  stream,  green  mead,  or  shady  lane 
$weet-chaunted  roundelay  of  lady  fair ; 
*^or  aught  beside  my  heart  shall  e'er  engage — 
sepulchred,  as  'tis  henceforth  doom'd  to  be, 
Vith  her,  my  eyes'  sole  mirror,  beam,  and  bliss. 
)li !  bow  I  long  this  wear)*  pilgrimage 


^0  PB13UBQ0.  ., 

fo  close ;  that  I  again  that  fonn  niay  eecu 

Which  never  to  have  seen  had  heen  my  happiness  !   it 

SONNET  XLV. 

PiUiato  i  *l  tempo  (mai,  IomoI  ckdi  ionio. 

HI8  OHLT  DI81RE  IS  AOAJN  TO  BB  VnH  inB. 

Fled— fled,  alas !  for  ever — is  the  day. 
Which  to  my  flame  some  soothing  whilom  hrought ; 
.  And  fled  is  she  of  whom  I  wept  and  wrote : 
Yet  still  the  pang,  the  tear,  prolong  their  stay ! 
And  fled  that  angel  vision  far  away ; 
But  flying,  with  soft  glance  my  heart  it  smote 
(Twas  then  my  own),  which  straight,  divided,  sought 
Her,  who  had  wrapped  it  in  her  robe  of  clay. 
Part  shares  her  tomb,  part  to  her  heaven  is  sped ; 
Where  now,  with  laurel  wreathed,  in  triumph  s  car 
She  reaps  the  meed  of  matchless  holiness : 
So  might  I,  of  this  flesh  disoumbered. 
Which  holds  me  prisoner  here,  from  sorrow  far 
With  her  expatiate  free  *midst  realms  of  endless  bliss ! 

WjUXOHAS. 

Ah  I  gone  for  ever  are  the  happy  years 
That  soothed  my  soul  amid  Love's  fiercest  Are, 
And  she  for  whom  I  wept  and  tuned  my  lyre 
Has  gone,  alas ! — ^But  left  my  lyre,  my  tears : 
Gone  is  that  face,  whose  holy  look  endears ; 
'  But  in  my  heart,  ere  yet  it  did  retire. 
Left  the  sweet  radiance  of  its  eyes,  entire ;«~ 
My  heart  ?  Ah,  no !  not  mine !  for  to  the  spheres 
Of  light  she  bore  it  captive,  soaring  high. 
In  angel  robe  triumphant,  and  now  stands 
Orown'd  with  the  laurel  wreath  of  chastity : 
Oh !  could  I  throw  aside  these  earthly  bands 
That  tie  me  down  where  wretched  mortals  sigh«^ — 
To  join  blest  spirits  in  celestial  lands!  MotacHSU^. 


SONNET  XLVL 

HB  mOALIiB  WITH  ORXir  IHSU  LMt  MBBrnSS. 

My  mind  !  prophetic  of  my  coming  fate. 
Pensive  and  gloomy  while  }  et  joy  was  leat. 
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)n  the  loved  lineaments  still  fix'd,  intent 

1*0  seek  dark  bodings,  ere  Hhy  sorrow's  date*! 

Trom  her  sweet  acts,  her  words,  her  looks,  her  gait, 

Trom  her  unwonted  pity  with  sadness  blent, 

L^hou  might*8t  have  said,  hadst  ihou  been  prescient, 

'  I  taste  my  last  of  bliss  in  this  low  state !" 

Aj  wretched  soul !  the  poison,  oh,  how  sweet ! 

Chat  through  my  eyes  instiird  the  burning  smart, 

jrazing  on  hers,  no  more  on  earth  to  meet ! 

To  them — my  bosom^s  wealth!  eondemn'd  to  part 

3n  a  far  journey — as  to  Mends  discreet, 

^11  my  fond  thoughts  I  left,  and  lingering  heart.     Daobe. 


SONNET  XLVU. 

Tutfa  laimajiarita  t  verde  ^tadt. 

JVfft  WHBN  HX  moms  FAIBLY  H09V  SOXB  BSVI^iH  (0  '4tFIE«nQff, 

All  my  green  years  and  gdlden  prime  of  man 
lad  passed  away,  and  with  attempered  sighs 
Ay  bosom  heaved — ere  yet  the  days  arise 
rVhen  life  declines,  contracting  its  brief  span. 
Already  my  loved  enemy  began 
To  lull  suspicion,  and  in  sportive  guise, 
Vith  timid  confidence,  though  playful,  wise, 
n  gentle  mockeiy  my  long  pains  to  scan  : 
The  hour  was  near  when  Love,  at  length,  may  mate 
fVith  Chastity ;  and,  by  the  dear  one's  side, 
The  lover*s  thoughts  and  words  may  freely  flow : 
>eath  saw,  with  envy,  my  too  happy  state, 
C'en  its  fair  promise — and,  with  fatal  pride, 
krode  in  the  midway  forth,  an  arm^d  foe !  Sacbx 

Now  of  my  life  each  gay  and  greener  year 
^ass'd  by,  and  cooler  grew  each  hour  the  flame 
Vith  which  I  bum*d :  and  to  that  point  we  came 
Vhence  life  descends,  as  to  its  end  moxe  near ; 
^ow  'gan  my  lovely  foe  each  virtuous  fear 
Tcntly  to  lay  aside,  as  safe  from  blame ; 
Lud  dbough  with  saint-like  virtue  still  the  same, 
lock'd  my  sweet  pains  indeed,  but  deign'd  to  hear 


d7a  PISTBABCB. 

Nigh  drew  the  time  when  Love  delights  to  dwell 
With  Chastity;  and  lovers  with  their  mate 
Can  fearless  sit,  and  all  they  muse  of  tell. 
Death  envied  me  the  joys  of  such  a  state ; 
Nay,  e*en  the  hopes  I  form'd :  and  on  them  fell 
E*en  in  midway,  like  some  arm'd  foe  in  wait. 

Anon.,  Oz.,  179$. 


SONNET  XLVm. 
Tempo  era  imai  da  trwarpace  o  treffua, 

Wi  C0K80LB8  HIMSBLV  WITH  THX  BIUBF  THAT  BHX  SOW  AT  XJL5Z 
8TMPATHI8K8  WnH  BIX. 

TwAS  time  at  last  from  so  long  war  to  find 
Some  peace  or  truce,  and,  haply,  hoth  were  nigh,* 
But  Death  their  welcome  feet  has  tum'd  behind, 
Who  levels  all  distinctions,  low  as  high ; 
And  as  a  doud  dissolves  before  the  wind, 
So  she,  who  led  me' with  her  lustrous  eye. 
Whom  ever  I  piuvue  with  faithful  mind, 
Her  fair  life  briefly  ending,  sought  the  sky. 
Had  she  but  stay  a,  as  I  grew  changed  and  old 
Her  tone  had  changed,  and  no  distrust  had  been 
To  parley  with  me  on  my  cherished  ill : 
With  what  frank  sighs  and  fond  I  then  had  told 
My  lifelong  toils,  which  now  from  heaven,  I  ween. 
She  sees,  and  with  me  sympathises  still.  Macobegob. 

Mt  lifers  long  warfare  seem*d  about  to  cease. 
Peace  had  my  spirit's  contest  well  nigh  freed ; 
But  levelling  Death,  who  doth  to  all  concede 
An  equal  doom,  clipp*d  Time's  blest  wings  of  peace : 
As  zephyrs  chase  the  clouds  of  gathering  fleece. 
So  did  her  life  from  this  world's  breath  recede. 
Their  vision'd  light  could  once  my  footsteps  lead. 
But  now  my  all,  save  thought,  she  doth  release. 
Oh !  would  that  she  her  flight  awhile  had  stay'd. 
For  Time  had  stamped  on  me  his  warning  hand. 
And  calmer  I  had  told  my  storied  love  : 
To  her  in  virtue's  tone  I  had  convey'd 
My  heart's  long  grief-— now,  she  doth  understand. 
And  sympathises  with  that  grief  above.  Wou^aotox. 
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SONNET  XLIX. 
TranquiUo  po'to  area  mostrato  AvMre, 

DBATB  HAS  BOBBED   HIH  IK  ONE   KOHENT   OF  THE  TRUIT  OF  HIS   LI7E. 

From  life's  long  storm  of  trouble  and  of  tears 
^ove  show'd  a  tranquil  haven  and  fair  end 
Mid  better  thoughts  which  riper  age  attend, 
Chat  vice  lays  bare  and  virtue  clothes  and  cheers. 
>he  saw  my  true  heart,  free  from  doubts  and  fears, 
Liid  its  high  faith  which  could  no  more  offend  ; 
ih,  cruel  Death !  how  quick  wert  thou  to  rend 
ji  so  few  hours  the  fruit  of  many  years ! 
L  longer  life  the  time  had  surely  brought 
\^en  in  her  chaste  ear  my  full  heart  had  laid 
The  ancient  burthen  of  its  dearest  thought ; 
Lnd  she,  perchance,  might  then  have  answer  made, 
*^orth-sighing  some  blest  words,  whilst  white  and  few 
)iur  locks  became,  and  wan  our  cheeks  in  hue. 

MACOUEaOR. 


SONNET  L. 
Al  coder  ^  uttapiaiUa  che  »  avehe, 

UNDER  THB  ALLBOORY  OF  A  LAUREL  SB  AOAIN  DEPLORES  UZTL  DEATH. 

As  a  fair  plant,  uprooted  by  ofl  blows 
)f  trenchant  spade,  or  which  the  blast  upheaves, 
scatters  on  earth  its  green  and  lofty  leaves, 
Lnd  its  bare  roots  to  the  broad  sunlight  shows ; 
^ove  such  another  for  my  object  chose, 
y{  whom  for  me  the  Muse  a  subject  weaves, 
rVho  in  my  captured  heart  her  home  achieves, 
Vs  on  some  wall  or  tree  the  ivy  grows 
That  living  laurel — ^where  their  chosen  nest 
^ly  high  thoughts  made,  where  sigh'd  mine  ardent  grief, 
L  et  never  stirred  of  its  fair  boughs  a  leaf — 
Vo  heaven  translated,  in  my  heart,  her  rest, 
^cft  deep  its  roots,  whence  ever  with  sad  cry 

call  on  her,  who  ne'er  vouchsafes  reply.  Macoreoor. 

T 
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SONNET  LL 
/  dl  mid  ptA  leggier  ehe  neuun  eervo. 

HIS  FASSIOR  TtSW  ITS  OKLT  COHSOLATIOH  IK  C0HTBlfI>LATXSO  BBft  O 
HXATBH. 

My  days  more  swiftly  than  the  forest  hind 
Have  fled  like  shadows,  and  no  pleasure  seen 
Save  for  a  moment,  and  few  hours  serene, 
Whose  bitter-sweet  I  treasure  in  true  mind. 

0  wretched  world,  unstable,  wayward !    Blind' 
Whose  hopes  in  thee  alone  have  centred  been ; 
In  thee  my  heart  was  captived  by  her  mien 
Who  bore  it  with  her  when  she  earlAi  rejoin'd : 
Her  better  spirit,  now  a  deathless  flower, 
And  in  the  highest  heaven  that  still  shall  be. 
Each  day  inflames  me  with  its  beauties  more. 
Alone,  though  frailer,  fonder  every  hour, 

1  muse  on  her — Now  what,  and  where  is  she. 

And  what  the  lovely  veil  which  here  she  wore?  If  acobkqob. 

'Oh  !  swifter  than  the  hart  my  life  hath  fled, 
A  shadow'd  dream ;  one  winged  glance  hath  seen 
Its  only  good ;  its  hours  (how  few  serene !) 
The  sweet  and  bitter  tide  of  thought  have  fed : 
Ephemeral  world !  in  pride  and  sorrow  bred. 
Who  hope  in  thee,  are  blind  as  I  have  been ; 
I  hoped  in  thee,  and  thus  my  heart's  loved  queen 
Hath  borne  it  mid  her  nerveless,  kindred  dead. 
Her  form  decay 'd — its  beauty  still  survives. 
For  in  high  heaven  that  soul  will  ever  bloom, 
With  which  each  day  I  more  enamour  d  grow^: 
Thus  thojigh  my  locks  are  blanch'd,  my  hope  rdvives- 
In  thinking  on  her  home — her  soul's  high  doom : 
Alas!  how  changed  the  shrine  she  left  belowl  Wouiftsios. 


SONNET  LIL     * 
Senio  V  an/ra  mia  cmUoa,  e  i  doUi  ooUu 

HI   BlVmrt  VAUOLVSl.- 

I  FEEL  the  well-known  gale ;  the  hills  I  spy* 
So  pleasant,  whence  my  ftur  her  being  drew, 
Which  made  these  eyes,  while  Heaven  was  willing,  shew 
Wishful,  and  gay;  now  sad,  and  never  dry. 
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>  feeble  hopes !  O  thoughts  of  vanity ! 
/ither'd  the  grBSB,  the  lilU  of  turbid  hue ; 
nd  void  and  cheerless  is  that  dwelling  too, 
1  which  I  live,  in  which  I  wish'd  to  die  ; 
[oping  its  mistress  might  at  length  afford 
ome  respite  to  my  woes  by  plaintive  sighs, 

nd  sorrows  poor'd  from  her  once-burning  eyeS; 

ve  served  a  cruel  and  ungrateful  lord: 

liile  lived  my  beauteous  flame,  my  heart  he  fired; 

nd  o'er  its  ashes  now  I  weep  expired.  NoTr. 

Once  more,  ye  balmy  gales,  I  feel  you  blow ; 
^ain,  sweet  hills,  I  mark  the  morning  beams 
ild  your  green  summits ;  while  your  silver  streams 
hrough  vales  of  fragrance  undulating  How. 
lit  you,  ye  dreams  of  bliss,  no  longer  here 
ive  life  and  beauty  to  the  glowing  scene  ; 
>r  stem  remembrance  stands  where  you  have  been, 
id  blasts  the  verdure  of  the  blooming  year. 
Laura!  Laura !  in  the  dust  with  thee, 
ould  I  could  find  a  refuge  from  despair ! 
this  thy  boasted  triumph,  Love,  to  tear 
heart  thy  coward  malice  daros  not  free ; 
id  bid  it  live,  while  eveiy  hope  is  fled, 

>  weep,  among  the  ashes  of  the  dead  P 


SONNET  LIIL 
B  qvuto  H  nido  m  cAe  2tt  mia  Peniee: 

THE  SIOHT  or  LAUlu'fl  HOtrSS  xmtKDS  BIM  09  StS  UlfiSftT. 

Is  this  the  nest  in  which  my  phoenix  first 
iT  plumage  donn*d  of  purple  and  of  gold, 
neath  her  wings  who  knew  my  heart  to  hold, 
r  whom  e*en  vet  its  sighs  and  wishes  burst? 
ime  root  in  which  my  cherished  ill  had  birth, 
lere  is  the  fair  face  whence  that  bright  light  came, 
ve  and  glad  which  kept  me  in  my  flame? 
w  blessed  in  heaven  as  then  alone  on  earth ; 
-etched  and  lonely  thou  hast  left  me  here, 
nd  lingering  by  the  scenes,  with  sorrows  drown'd, 
thee  which  consecrate  I  still  revere. 
T  a 
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Watching  the  hills  as  dark  night  gathers  round. 
Whence  its  last  flight  to  heaven  thy  soul  did  take. 
And  where  mj  day  those  bright  eyes  wont  to  make. 

Is  this  the  nest  in  which  her  wings  of  gold. 
Of  gold  and  purple  plume,  my  phoenix  lud  ? 
How  fiutter'd  my  fond  heart  beneath  their  shade ! 
But  now  its  sighs  proclaim  that  dwelling  cold : 
Sweet  source  !  from  which  my  bliss,  my  bane,  have  rolled. 
Where  is  that  face,  in  living  light  arrayed. 
That  bum*d  me,  yet  my  sole  enjoyment  made  ? 
Unparallel'd  on  earth,  the  heavens  now  hold 
Thee  bless'd ! — ^but  I  am  left  wretched,  alone ! 
Yet  ever  in  my  grief  return  to  see 
And  honour  this  sweet  place,  though  thou  art  gone. 
A  black  night  veils  the  hills,  whence  rising  free 
Thou  took'st  thy  heavenward  flight !  Ah !  when  they  shone 
In  morning  radiance,  it  was  all  from  thee !  Moai:H£iki> 


SONNET  LIV. 

Mai  nan  vedranno  U  mie  luei  fueinUe. 

TO  THI  XVXORT  OF  OIAOOXO  OOLOVKA,    WHO  DISD  BBFOXS   FBT&ABCB 
COULD  REPLT  TO  A  LBTTSft  OF  HIS. 

Ne'er  shall  I  see  again  with  eyes  unwet. 
Or  with  the  sure  powers  of  a  tranquil  mind. 
Those  characters  where  Love  so  brightly  sbined. 
And  his  own  hand  affection  seem'd  to  set ; 
Spirit !  amid  earth's  strifes  unconquer'd  yet. 
Breathing  such  sweets  from  heaven  which  now  has  shrinedL 
As  once  more  to  my  wandering  verse  has  join'd 
The  style  which  Death  had  led  me  to  forget 
Another  work,  than  my  young  leaves  more  bright, 
I  thought  to  show :  what  envying  evil  star 
Snatch'd  thee,  my  noble  treasure,  thus  from  me  ? 
So  soon  who  hides  tliee  from  my  fond  heart's  eighty 
And  from  thy  praise  my  loving  tongue  would  bar? 
My  soul  has  rest,  sweet  sigh !  alone  in  thee.     Macobkgoi. 

Oh!  ne'er  shall  I  behold  with  tearless  eye 
Or  tranquil  soul  those  characters  of  thine. 
In  which  affection  doth  so  brightly  shine. 
And  charity *s  own  hand  I  can  descry  I 
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(lest  soul !  that  could  this  earthly  strife  defy, 

liy  sweets  instilling  from  thy  home  divine, 

liou  wakest  in  me  the  tone  which  once  was  mine, 

'o  sing  my  rhymes  Death's  power  did  long  deny. 

i^ith  these,  my  brow*s  young  leaves,  I  fondly  dream'd 

Jiother  work  than  this  had  greeted  thee : 

\^hat  iron  planet  envied  thus  our  love  ? 

ly  treasure  !  veiVd  ere  age  had  darkly  gleam 'd ; 

'hou — whom  my  song  records — my  heart  doth  see ; 

'hou  wakest  my  sigh,  and  sighing*  rest  I  prove. 

WOLLASTON. 


CANZONE  UL 
Standomi  un  giomo  solo  allafnatra, 

rVDIR  TARIOUS  ALUEGORIXS  HE   PAIHTS   THB  YIRTUIS,    BEAUTT,    AlTD 
UVnXSLT  DEATH   OF   LAURA. 

While  at  my  window  late  I  stood  alone, 
lo  new  and  many  things  there  crossed  my  sight, 
^o  view  them  I  had  almost  weary  grown, 
k.  dappled  hind  appeared  upon  the  right, 
n  aspect  gentle,  yet  of  stately  stride, 
)y  two  smft  greyhounds  chased,  a  black  and  white, 
Vho  tore  in  &e  poor  side 
)f  that  fair  creature  wounds  so  deep  and  wide, 
That  soon  they  forced  her  where  ravine  and  rock    - 
The  onward  passage  block : 
Then  triumphed  Death  her  matchless  beauties  o'er, 
knd  left  me  lonely  there  her  sad  fate  to  deplore. 

Jpon  the  summer  wave  a  gay  ship  danced, 

ler  cordage  was  of  silk,  of  gold  her  sails, 

ler  sides  with  ivorjr  and  ebon  glanced, 

Che  sea  was  tranquil,  favouring  were  the  gales, 

ind  heaven  as  when  no  cloud  its  azure  veils. 

i  rich  and  goodly  merchandise  is  hers ; 

But  soon  the  tempest  wakes, 

Ind  wind  and  wave  to  such  mad  fury  stirs. 

Chat,  driven  on  the  rocks,  in  twain  she  breaks; 

Ay  heart  with  pity  aches, 

That  a  short  hour  should  whelm,  a  small  space  hide, 

iliches  for  which  the  w<Hrld  no  equal  had  beside. 


$i78  PETRARCH. 

In  a  fair  grove  a  bright  young  laurel  •xniLde 

— Sorely  to  Paradise  the  .plant  belongs!-^ 

Of  sacred  boughs  a  pleasant  summer  shade. 

From  whose  green  depths  there  issued  so  sweet  i 

Of  various  birds,  and  many  a  rare  delight 

Of  eye  and  ear,  what  marvel  from  the  world 

They  stole  my  senses  quite  ! 

While  still  I  gazed,  the  heavens  grew  black  arouzi«l» 

The  fatal  lightning  flashed,  and  sudden  hurFd, 

Uprooted  to  the  ground, 

That  blessed  birth.    Alas !  for  it  laid  low, 

And  its  dear  shade  whose  like  we  ne'er  again  shall  know. 

A  crystal  fountain  in  that  very  grove 

Gush*d  from  a  rock,  whose  waters  fresh  and  clear 

Shed  coolness  round  and  softly  murmured  love ; 

Never  that  leafy  screen  and  mossy  seat 

Drew  browsing  Qock  or  whistling  rustic  near 

But  nymphs  and  muses  danced  to  music  swject 

There  as  I  sat  and  drank 

With  infinite  delight  their  carols  gay. 

And  mark*d  their  sport,  the  earth  before  me  sack 

And  bore  with  it  away 

The  fountain  and  the  scene,  to  my  great  grief, 

Who  now  in  memory  find  a  sole  and  scant  relief. 

A  lovely  and  rare  bird  within  the  wood. 

Whose  crest  with  gold,  whose  wings  with  purple  gleamU 

Alone,  but  proudly  soaring,  next  I  view'd, 

Of  heavenly  and  immortal  birth  which  seem'd. 

Flitting  now  here,  now  there,  until  it  stood 

Where  buried  fount  and  broken  laurel  lay, 

And  sadly  seeing  there 

The  fallen  trunk,  the  boughs  all  stripped  and  bare. 

The  channel  dried — ^for  all  things  to  decay 

So  tend — it  turned  away 

As  if  in  angry  scorn,  and  instant  fled. 

While  through  me  for  her  loss  new  love  and  pity  ^s«ad. 

At  length  along  the  flowery  sward  J  saw 
So  sweet  and  fair  a  lady  pensive  move 
That  her  mere  thought  inspires  a  tender  awe ; 
Meek  in  herself,  but  haughty  against  JLove, 
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*low*d  from  her  waist  a  robe  so  fair  and  fine 

{eem*d  gold  and  snow  together  there  to  join  : 

$ut,  ah !  each  charm  above 

Vas  veiVd  from  sight  in  an  unfriendly  cloud : 

>tiing  by  a  lurking  snake,  as  flowers  that  pine 

ier  head  she  gently  bow'd, 

ind  joyful  pass'd  on  high,  perchance  secure : 

Jas !  that  in  the  world  grief  only  should  endure. 

Ky  song !  in  each  sad  change, 

These  visions,  as  they  rise,  sweet,  solemn,  strange, 

But  show  how  deeply  in  thy  master's  breast 

Che  fond  desire  abides  to  die  and  be  at  rest.    Macoregob. 


BALLATA  I. 

Amor,  qiMTtdo  Jioria. 

[IS  GRIEF  AT  SURTIVnrO  HER  IS  MITiaATHD   DT  TR^  COSaCIOUSHESS  VHAT 
SHE  NOW  KNOWS  HIS  HSABT. 

Yes,  Love,  at  that  propitious  time 
Vlien  hope  was  in  its  bloomy  prime,, 
^nd  when  I  vainly  fancied  nigh 
The  meed  of  all  my  constancy ; 
Then  sudden  she,  of  whom  1  sought 
Compassion,  from  my  sight  was  caught. 
3  ruthless  Death !  O  life  severe ! 
Che  one  has  sunk  me  deep  in  care, 
ind  darken'd  cruelly  my  day, 
That  shone  with  hope's  enlivening  ray : 
L'he  other,  adverse  to  my  will, 
])oth  here  on  earth  detain  me  still  ; 
V.nd  interdicts  me  to  pursue 
ier,  who  from  all  its  scenes  withdrew  : 
Cet  in  my  heart  resides  the  fair, 
♦"or  ever,  ever  present  there ; 
Mio  well  perceives  the  ills  that  wait 
Jpon  my  wretched,  mortal  state.  Norr. 

Yes,  Love,  while  hope  still' bloom 'd  with  me  in  pride, 
A^ile  seem'd  of  all  my  faith  the  guerdon  nigh, 
>he,  upon  whom  for  mercy  I  relied, 
rVas  ravish'd  from  my  doting  desolate  eye. 


UtiO  PETRARCH. 

0  mthless  Death !  0  life  unwelcome !  this 

Plunged  me  in  deepest  woe, 

And  rudely  crushed  my  every  hope  of  bliss ; 

Against  my  will  that  keeps  me  here  below. 

Who  else  would  yearn  to  go, 

And  join  the  sainted  fair  who  left  us  late; 

Yet  present  every  hour 

In  my  hearths  core  there  wields  she  her  old  power. 

And  knows,  whate  er  my  life,  its  every  state !    Macobbgos. 


CANZONE  IV. 
Tacer  non  posto,  e  iemo  non  adopre. 

HI  BECALLS  HS&  HAHT  GRACES. 

Fain  would  I  speak — too  long  has  silence  seal*d 
Lips  that  would  gladly  with  my  full  heart  move 
With  one  consent,  and  yield 
Homage  to  her  who  listens  from  above ; 
Yet  how  can  I,  without  thy  prompting,  Love, 
With  mortal  words  e'er  equal  things  divine, 
And  picture  faithfully 
The  high  humility  whose  chosen  shrine 
Was  that  fair  prison  whence  she  now  is  free? 
Which  held,  erewhile,  her  gentle  spirit,  when 
So  in  my  conscious  heart  her  power  began. 
That,  instantly,  I  ran, 

— Alike  o'  th'  year  and  me  'twas  April  then — 
From  these  gay  meadows  round  sweet  flowers  to  bind. 
Hoping  rich  pleasure  at  her  eyes  to  find. 

/  The  walls  were  alabaster,  the  roof  gold, 
^'  Ivory  the  doors,  the  sapphire  windows  lent 
•  Whence  on  my  heart  of  old 
Its  earliest  sigh,  as  shall  my  last,  was  sent : 
In  arrowy  jets  of  fire  thence  came  and  went 
Arm'd  messengers  of  love,  whereof  to  think 
As  then  they  were,  with  awe 

— Though  now  for  them  with  laurel  crown'd — I  ahritiV^ 
Of  one  rare  diamond,  square,  without  a  flaw. 
High  in  the  midst  a  stately  throne  was  placed 
Where  sat  the  lovely  lady  all  alone : 
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n  front  a  colamn  shone 

>f  crystal,  and  thereon  each  thought  was  traced 
n  characters  so  clear,  and  quick,  and  tine, 
ly  turns  it  gladdened  me  and  grieved  to  view. 

L^o  weapons  such  as  these,  sharp,  burning,  bright, 

To  the  green  glorious  banner  waved  above, 

— *Gainst  which  would  fail  in  fight 

liars,  Polypheme,  Apollo,  mighty  Jove— 

Vhile  still  my  sorrow  fresh  and  verdant  throve, 

'.  stood  defenceless,  doom'd ;  her  easy  prey 

>he  led  me  as  she  chose 

Whence  to  escape  I  knew  nor  art  nor  way ; 

But,  as  a  friend,  who,  haply,  gi*ieves  yet  goes, 

Sees  something  still  to  lure  his  eyes  and  heart, 

!^ust  so  on  her,  for  whom  I  am  in  thrall, 

5ole  perfect  work  of  all 

Chat  graced  her  age,  unable  to  depart, 

Vith  such  desire  my  rapt  regards  I  set, 

is  soon  myself  and  misery  to  forget. 

Dn  earth  myself,  my  heart  in  Eden  dwelt, 

liost  in  sweet  Lethe  every  oUier  care, 

is  my  live  frame  I  felt 

To  marble  turn,  watching  that  wonder  rare ; 

»\Tien  old  in  years,  but  youthful  still  in  air, 

^  lady  briefly,  quietly  drew  nigh; 

ind  urns  beholding  me, 

»Vith  reverent  aspect  and  admiring  eye, 

^ind  offer  made  my  counsellor  to  be : 

'  My  power,"  she  said,  "  is  more  than  mortals  know ; 

Liighter  than  air,  I,  in  an  instant,  make 

Their  hearts  exult  or  ache, 

'  loose  and  bind  whate'er  is  seen  below : 

Piine  eyes,  upon  that  sun,  as  eagles',  bend,        j> 

3ut  to  my  words  with  willing  ears  attend. 

*  The  day  when  she  was  bom,  the  stars  that  win 
Prosperity  for  man  shone  bright  above ; 
Their  high  glad  homes  within 
Sach  on  the  other  smiled  with  gratulant  love ; 
^air  Venus,  and,  with  gentle  aspect,  Jove 
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The  beautiful  and  lordly  mansions  held : 

Seem'd  as  each  adverse  light 

Throughout  all  heaven  was  darkened  and  dispelled; 

The  sun  ne'er  looked  upon  A  day  so  bright ; 

The  air  and  earth  rejoiced ;  the  waves  had  rest 

By  lake  and  river,  and  o*er  ocean  green : 

IVIid  the  enchanting  scene 

One  distant  cloud  alone  my  thought  distressed. 

Lest  sometime  it  might  be  of  tears  the  source 

Unless  kind  Heaven  should  elsewhere  turn  its  eonrsc. 

"  When  first  she  entered  on  this  life  below, 

Which,  to  say  sooth,  not  inrorthy  was  to  hold, 

'Twas  strange  to  see  her  so 

Angelical  and  dear  in  baby  mould ; 

A  snowy  pearl  she  seem'd  in  finest  gold ; 

Next  as  she  crawl'd,  or  totter'd  with  short  pace. 

Wood,  water,  earth,  and  stone 

Grew  green,  and  clear,  and  soft ;  with  livelier  gxaoe 

The  sward  beneath  her  feet  and  fingers  shone ; 

With  flowere  the  champain  to  her  bright  eyes  smiled ; 

At  her  sweet  voice,  babbling  through  lips  that  yet 

From  Love's  own  fount  were  wet. 

The  hoarse  wind  silent  grew,  the  tempest  mild : 

Thus  clearly  showing  to  tlie  dull  blind  world 

How  much  in  her  was  heaven's  own  light  unfurlld. 

"  At  length,  her  life's  third  floweiy  epoch  won. 
She,  year  by  year,  so  grew  in  charms  and  worth* 
/  That  ne'er,  methinks,  the  sun 
Such  gracefulness  and  beauty  saw  on  earth; 
Her  eyes  so  full  of  modesty  and  mirth. 
Music  and  welcome  on  her  words  so  hung, 
That  mute  in  her  high  praise, 
Which  thine  alone  may  sound,  is  every  tongue : 
So  bright  her  countenance  with  heavenly  rays, 
Not  long  thy  dazzled  vision  there  may  rest ; 
From  this  her  fair  and  fleshly  tenement 
Such  fire  through  thine  is  sent 
(Though  gentler  never  kindled  human  breast). 
That  yet  I  fear  her  sudden  flight  may  be 
Too  soon  the  cause  of  bitter  grief  to  thee." 
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This  said,  she  tum'd  her  to  the  rapid  wheel 

Whereon  she  winds  of  mortal  life  the  thread ; 

Too  true  did  she  reveal 

The  doom  of  woe  which  darkened  o'er  my  head ! 

A  few  brief  years  flew  by, 

When  she,  for  whom  I  so  desire  to  die. 

By  black  and  pitiless  Death,  who  could  not  slay 

A  fairer  form  &an  hers,  was  snatched  away !     Macgbeooiu 

SONNET  LV. 
Or  haifatto  V  estremo  di  tuaptma, 

DEATH  XAT  DIPXIYB    HIV  09  THE  SJOBT    OF    HER  BBAUT9S,    BUT  Z70I  OF 
7BB  XBXOSY  09  BBR  YIMUES. 

Now  hast  thou  shown,  fell  Death !  thine  utmost  might, 
Through  Lovers  bright  realm  hast  want  and  darkness 

spread, 
Hast  now  cropped  beauty*s  flower,  its  heavenly  light 
Quench'd,  and  enclosed  in  the  grave's  narrow  bed; 
Now  hast  thou  life  despoiVd  of  all  delight, 
Its  ornament  and  sovereign  honour  shed : 
But  fame  and  worth  it  is  not  thine  to  blight ; 
These  mock  thy  power,  and  sleep  not  with  Ihe  dead. 
£e  thine  the  mortal  part ;  heaven  holds  the  best. 
And,  glorying  in  its  brightness,  brighter  glows. 
While  memory  still  records  the  great  and  good. 
O  thou,  in  thine  high  triumph,  angel  blest ! 
Xiet  thy  heart  yield  \o  pity  of  my  woes, 
£*en  as  thy  beauty  here  my  soul  subdued.  Daobe. 

Now  hast  thou  shown  the  utmost  of  thy  might, 
O  cruel  Death !  Love*s  kingdom  bast  Ihou  rent. 
And  made  it  poor ;  in  narrow  grave  hast  pent 
The  blooming  flower  of  beauty  and  its  light ! 
Our  wretched  life  thou  hast  despoird  outright 
Of  every  honour,  every  ornament  I 
But  then  her  fame,  her  worth,  by  thee  unblent. 
Shall  still  survive  ! — her  dust  is  all  thy  right ; 
The  rest  heaven  holds,  proud  of  her  charms  divine 
As  of  a  brighter  sun.    Nor  dies  she  here — 
Her  memory  lasts,  to  good  men  ever  dear  I  / 

O  angel  new,  in  thy  celestial  sphere  ^ 

Let  pity  now  thy  sain  ted. heart  incline, 
^s  here  below  thy  beauty  vanqui^h'd  mine !    CaAJai«B]CONT. 
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SONNET  LVI. 
V  aura  e  V  odort  e  H  refrigerio  e  T  ovnJbra. 

HER  OWN  VUTUKS  IXM0BTALI8B  HER  IE  HEATBE,   AED  HIS   PRAlSn  OV 
EARTH. 

The  air  and  scent,  the  comfort  and  the  shade 
Of  my  sweet  laurel,  and  its  flowery  sight. 
That  to  my  weary  life  gave  rest  and  light, 
Death,  spoiler  of  the  world,  has  lowly  laid. 
As  when  the  moon  our  sun's  eclipse  has  made. 
My  lofty  light  has  vanish*d  so  in  night ; 
For  aid  against  himself  I  Death  invite ; 
With  thoughts  so  dark  does  Love  my  hreast  invade. 
Thou  didst  but  sleep,  bright  lady,  a  brief  sleep. 
In  bliss  amid  the  chosen  spirits  to  wake, 
Who  gaze  upon  their  God,  distinct  and  near : 
And  if  my  vers^  shall  any  value  keep, 
Preserved  and  praised  'mid  noble  minds  to  make 
Thy  name,  its  memory  shall  be  deathless  here. 

Macgbegok. 

The  fragrant  gale,  and  the  refreshing  shade 
Of  my  sweet  laurel,  and  its  verdant  form. 
That  were  my  shelter  in  life's  weary  storm. 
Have  felt  the  power  that  makes  all  nature  fade : 
Now  has  my  light  been  lost  in  gloomy  shade, 
E  en  as  the  sun  behind  his  sister's  form : 
I  call  for  Death  to  free  me  from  Death's  storm. 
But  Love  descends  and  brings  me  better  aid ! 
He  tells  me,  lady,  that  one  moment's  sleep 
Alone  was  thine,  and  then  thou  didst  awtdce 
Among  the  elect,  and  in  thy  Maker's  arms : 
And  if  my  verse  oblivion's  power  can  keep 
Aloof,  thy  name  its  place  on  earth  will  take 
Where  Genius  still  will  dote  upon  thy  charms ! 

M0BEH£A]>. 


SONNET  LVII. 
V  tf&imo,  lattoi  d^  miei  ghnU  aUegru 

HE  RETBET8  TO  THEIR  LAST  XEBTIEO. 


The  last,  alas !  of  my  bright  days  and  glad 
—Few  have  been  mine  in  this  brief  life  below- 
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Had  come ;  I  felt  1117  heart  as  tepid  snow, 

Presage,  perchance,  of  days  hoth  dark  and  sad. 

As  one  in  nerves,  and  pulse,  and  spirits  bad. 

Who  of  some  frequent  fever  waits  the  blow, 

E'en  so  I  felt — for  how  could  1  foreknow 

Such  near  end  of  the  half-joys  I  have  had  ? 

Her  beauteous  eyes,  in  heaven  now  bright  and  bless*d 

With  the  piu-e  light  whence  health  and  life  descends, 

(Wretched  and  beggar'd  leaving  me  behind,^ 

With  chaste  and  soul-lit  beams  our  grief  addressed  : 

"  Tarry  ye  here  in  peace,  beloved  friends, 

Though  here  no  more,  we  yet  shall  there  be  join*d." 

Macgregor* 

Ah  me !  the  last  of  all  my  happy  days 
(Not  many  happy  days  my  years  can  show) 
Was  come !  I  felt  my  heart  as  tum'd  to  snow, 
Presage,  perhaps,  that  happiness  decays ! 
E'en  as  the  man  whose  shivering  frame  betrays, 
And  fluttering  pulse,  the  ague's  coming  blow ; 
*Twas  thus  I  felt ! — but  could  I  therefore  know 
How  soon  would  end  the  bliss  that  never  stays  ? 
Those  eyes  that  now,  in  heaven's  delicious  light, 
Drink  in  pure  beams  which  life  and  gloiy  rain. 
Just  as  they  left  mine,  blinded,  sunk  in  night, 
Seem'd  thus  to  say,  sparkling  unwonted  bright, — 
*'  Awhile,  beloved  friends,  in  peace  remain. 
Oh,  we  shall  yet  elsewhere  exchange  fond  looks  again ! " 

MoilEHEAD. 


SONNET  LVni. 

0  fficmOf  0  ora,  0  uUimo  tnomerUo, 

nB  XOUENS  HIS  WANT  OF  PKRCKimON  AT  THAT  HSSTINO. 

O  DAT,  O  hour,  0  moment  sweetest,  last, 
O  stars  conspired  to  make  me  poor  indeed! 
O  look  too  true,  in  which  I  seem'd  to  read, 
At  parting,  that  my  happiness  was  past ; 
Now  my  full  loss  I  know,  I  feel  at  last  : 
Then  I  believed  (ah  !  weak  and  idle  creed !) 
*Twas  but  a  part  alone  I  lost ;  instead, 
Was  there  a  hope  that  flew  not  with  the  blast? 
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And,  as  my  labour,  great  my  joy  at  last"* 

Trembling,  I  answered,  and  my  tears  flow*d  fast, 

"  Lady,  could  I  the  blessed  thongfat  beliere. 

My  fiuthful  love  would  fall  reward  receive.  "* 

••  O  man  of  little  faith !  "—her  fairest  cheek, 

£*en  as  she  spoke,  a  warm  blush  *gan  to  streak — 

*'  Why  should  I  say  it,  were  it  less  than  true  ? 

If  you  on  earth  i^ere  pleasant  in  my  view 

I  need  not  ask ;  enough  it  pleased  to  see 

The  best  love  of  that  true  heart  fix*d  on  me ; 

Well  too  your  genius  pleased  me,  and  the  fame 

Which,  far  and  wide,  it  showered  upcm  my  name ; 

Tour  LoYO  had  blame  in  its  excess  alone. 

And  wanted  prudence ;  while  you  sought  to  tell. 

By  act  and  air,  what  long  I  knew  and  well. 

To  the  whole  world  your  secret  heart  was  shown : 

Thence  was  the  coldness  iddch  your  hopes  distress' 

For  such  our  sympathy  in  all  the  rest. 

As  is  alone  where  Love  keeps  honour*s  law. 

Since  in  your  bosom  first  its  birth  I  saw. 

One  fire  our  heart  has  equally  inflamed. 

Except  that  I  concealed  it,  you  proclaim 'd ; 

And  louder  as  your  cry  for  mercy  sweird. 

Terror  and  shame  my  silence  more  compeird. 

That  men  my  great  desire  should  little  think; 

But  ah !  concealment  makes  not  sorrow  less. 

Complaint  embitters  not  the  mind  s  distress, 

Feeling  with  fiction  cannot  swell  and  shrink. 

But  surely  then  at  least  the  veil  was  raised. 

You  only  present  when  yomr  verse  I  praised, 

And  whispering  sang,  *  Love  dares  not  more  to  say.* 

Yours  was  my  heart,  though  tum*d  my  eyes  away  ; 

Qrieve  you,  as  cruel,  that  their  grace  was  such. 

As  kept  the  litUe,  gave  the  good  and  much ; 

Yet  oft  and  openly  as  they  withdrew. 

Far  oftener  furtively  they  dwelt  on  you, 

For  pity  thus,  what  prudence  robb*d,  returned; 

And  ever  so  their  tranquil  lights  had  bum*d, 

Save  that  I  fear*d  those  dear  and  dangerous  eyes 

Might  then  the  secret  of  my  soul  surprise. 

But  one  thing  more,  that,  ere  our  parley  cease, 

MemoTv  mav  shrine  my  words,  as  treasuxes  sweet, 
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CANZONE  y. 

SoUa  daUa  fofiUana  dimia  vita. 

MBXORT  IS  HIS  OAT  80MCB  AKD  SUPPOBf* 

I  WHO  was  wont  from  life*s  best  fountain  far 
^0  long  to  wander,  searching  land  and  sea, 
Pursuing  not  my  pleasure,  but  my  star, 
^nd  alway,  as  Love  knows  who  strengthened  me, 
.^eady  in  bitter  exile  to  depart, 
i'or  hope  and  memory  both  then  fed  my  heart ; 
Uas  !  now  wring  my  hands,  and  to  unkind 
^nd  angry  Fortune,  which  away  has  reft 
That  so  sweet  hope,  my  armour  have  resigned ; 
^nd,  memory  only  left, 

feed  my  great  desire  on  that  alone, 
Vhence  frail  and  famish*d  is  my  spirit  grown^ 

Is  haply  by  the  way,  if  want  of  food 

Compel  the  traveller  to  relax  his  speed, 

^iOsing  that  strength  which  first  his  steps  endued, 

)0  feeling,  for  my  weary  life,  the  need 

)f  that  dear  nourishment  Death  rudely  stole, 

jeaving  the  world  all  bare,  and  sad  my  soul, 

Vom  time  to  time  fair  pleasures  pall,  my  sweet 

?o  bitter  turns,  fear  rises,  and  hopes  fail, 

iy  course,  though  brief,  that  I  shall'  e'er  complete : 

lloudlike  before  the  gale, 

'o  win  some  resting-place  from  rest  I  flee, 

-If  such  indeed  my  doom,  so  let  it  be. 

lever  to  mortal  life  could  I  incline, 
-Be  witness,  Love,  with  whom  I  parlejr  oft^— 
Except  for  her  who  was  its  light  and  mme. 
i.nd  since,  below  extinguish'd,  shines  alofl 
'he  life  in  which  I  lived,  if  lawful  'twere, 
Iy  chief  desire  would  be  to  follow  her : 
(ut  mine  is  ample  cause  of  grief,  for  I 
'o  see  my  future  fate  was  ill  supplied ; 
'his  Love  reveal'd  witiiin  her  beauteous  ejA 
ilsGwhere  my  hopes  to  guide : 
'oo  late  he  dies,  disconsolate  and  sad, 
^hom  death  a  little  earlier  had  made  glad. 
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In  those  bright  eyes,  where  wont  my  heart  to  dwell. 

Until  by  envy  my  hard  fortune  stirr'd 

Rose  from  so  rich  a  temple  to  expel, 

I^ve  with  his  proper  hand  had  charactered 

In  lines  of  pity  what,  ere  long,  I  ween 

The  issue  of  my  old  desire  had  been. 

Dying  alone,  and  not  my  life  with  me, 

Comely  and  sweet  it  then  had  been  to  die. 

Leaving  my  life's  best  part  unscathed  and  free  ; 

But  now  my  fond  hopes  lie 

Dead  in  her  silent  dust :  a  secret  chill 

Shoots  through  me  when  I  think  that  I  lire  still. 

If  my  poor  intellect  had  but  the  force 

To  help  my  need,  and  if  no  other  lure 

Had  led  it  from  the  plain  and  proper  course, 

Upon  my  lady's  brow  'twere  easy  sure 

To  have  read  this  truth,  '*  Here  all  thy  pleasure  dies. 

And  hence  thy  lifelong  trial  dates  its  rise." 

My  spirit  then  had  gently  passed  away 

In  her  dear  presence  from  all  mortal  care  ; 

Freed  from  this  troublesome  and  heavy  clay. 

Mounting,  before  her,  where 

Angels  and  saints  prepared  on  high  her  place. 

Whom  I  but  follow  now  with  slow  sad  pace. 

My  song !  if  one  there  be 

Who  in  his  love  finds  happiness  and  rest. 

Tell  him  this  truth  from  me, 

'*Die,  while  thou  still  art  bless'd, 

For  death  betimes  is  comfort,  not  dismay, 

And  who  can  rightly  die  needs  no  delay."         Macobcco^ 


SESTINA  I. 
Mia  henigna  fortuna  e  *l  viver  lido, 

IN  HIS  mSZHX  HS  DESIRES  DEATH  THE  MORE  HE  REICSXBKXS   IDS  TSS 
COVTBRTXEVT  AHD  OOXFORT. 

Mt  favouring  fortime  and  my  life  of  joy. 
My  days  so  cloudless,  and  my  tranquil  nights. 
The  tender  sigh,  the  pleasing  power  of  song, 
Wliich  gently  wont  to  sound  in  verse  and  rhyme* 
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Suddenly  darken'd  into  grief  and  tears, 
lake  me  hate  life  and  inly  pray  for  death ! 

)  cruel,  grim,  inexorable  Death  I 
low  hast  thou  dried  my  every  source  of  joy, 
Lnd  left  me  to  drag  on  a  life  of  tears, 
Through  darkling  days  and  melancholy  nights. 
Jy  heavy  sighs  no  longer  meet  in  rhyme, 
Lnd  my  hard  martyrdom  exceeds  all  song ! 

rVhere  now  is  vanish*! my  once  amorous  song? 

L'o  talk  of  anger  and  to  treat  with  death ; 

rVhere  the  fond  verses,  where  the  happy  rhyme 

fVelcomed  by  gentle  hearts  with  pensive  joy  ? 

Miere  now  Love*s  communings  that  cheer*d  my  nights  ? 

^ly  sole  theme,  my  one  thought,  is  now  but  tears ! 

^Irewhile  to  my  desire  so  sweet  were  tears 
Their  tenderness  refined  my  else  rude  song, 
^nd  made  me  wake  and  watch  the  livelong  nights ; 
But  sorrow  now  to  me  is  worse  than  death, 
>ince  lost  for  aye  that  look  of  modest  joy, 
The  lofty  subject  of  my  lowly  rhyme ! 

liove  in  those  bright  eyes  to  my  ready  rhyme 

^ave  a  fair  theme,  now  changed,  alas  I  to  tears; 

lYith  grief  remembering  that  time  of  joy. 

Sly  changed  thoughts  issue  find  in  other  song, 

jivermore  thee  beseeching,  pallid  Death, 

To  snatch  and  save  me  from  these  painful  nights  I 

)leep  has  departed  from  my  anguished  nights, 
Vlusic  is  absent  from  my  rugged  rhyme, 
A^hich  knows  not  now  to  sound  of  aught  but  death ; 
;ts  notes,  so  thrilling  once,  all  tum*d  to  tears, 
LiOve  knows  not  in  his  reign  such  varied  song, 
^  full  of  sadness  now  as  then  of  joy ! 

Vlan  lived  not  then  so  crown*d  as  I  with  joy, 
Man  lives  not  now  such  wretched  days  and  nig 
Vnd  my  full  festering  grief  but  swells  the  song 
kVhich  from  my  bosom  dmws  the  mournful  rhyme  ; 
[  lived  in  hope,  who  now  live  but  in  tears, 
^or  gainst  death  have  other  hope  save  death ! 


Me  Death  in  her  has  kill'd ;  aad  oo]^  P<ilk 
Can  to  my  sight  restore  that  &^e  ot  joj. 
Which  pleasant  made  to  me  e*en  sighs  and  tears. 
Balmy  the  air,  and  dewy  soft  die  Bigkta, 
Wherein  my  choicest  thoughts  I  gave  k>  fftyne 
While  Love  inspirited  my  feeble  seng ! 

Would  that  such  power  as  erst  graced  Orpheus*  song 

Were  mine  to  win  my  Laura  back  ihun  <feath» 

As  he  Eurydice  without  a  rhyme ; 

Then  would  I  Uve  ia  best  excess  of  joy ; 

Or,  that  denied  me,  soon  may  some  sad  nig^ 

Close  for  tdb  ever  tbes0  twio  fiduttta  of  tears! 

Love !  I  have  told  with  late  and  early  te«iB> 

My  grievous  injuries  in  dolefiil  soag  r 

Not  that  I  hope  from  thee  leas  emel  sigbit ; 

And  therefore  am  I  urged  to  pray  for  deatb,.^ 

Which  hence  would  tajke  me  but  to  crown  with  joy. 

Where  lives  she  whom  I  sing  in  this  sad  rhyme ! 

If  so  high  may  aspire  my  weary  rhysMb 
To  her  now  shelter'd  safe  iroia  zage  and  teais^ 
Whose  beauties  fill  e*ea  heajresi  with  livelier  jqf^ 
Well  would  she  recognise  my  altered  song, 
Which  haply  pleased  her  onee,  ere  yet  by  iealh 
Her  days  were  cloudless  made  mkd  dark  my  bi^Ms! 

0  ye,  who  fondly  sigh  for  better  nights. 
Who  listen  to  love  s  will,  or  sing  in  xhyiae» 
Fray  that  for  me  be  no  delay  in  deaths 
The  port  of  misery,  the  goal  of  tears. 

But  let  him  chaa^  for  me  bia  aacient  wb^ 
Since  what  makes  others  sad  fiUa  bia  wilii  jojt 
Ay !  for  aueh  joy,  in  one  of  in  f&w  nigbta^ 

1  pray  in  rude  song  and  im  angiueh'd  xlqrnie^ 
That  soon  my  tears  may  ended  be  in  dealb!    lla^ 

SONNET  L3C 

/ke»  rime  (iotoO^  ol  dmr$  iguMOW 

BB  PKATB  nUX  8BX  WHA  BS  n^Jfi  WgOfL  AT  MJM  PfUMBt.  Wqq 

Go.  pluntive  verse,  to  the  cold  madbia  go» 
Which  hides  'm.  earth  my  treasvre  from  these  ejm^ 
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rhere  call  on  Iker  who  aaawers  ivom  ^Km  aUes, 

dthough  the  mortal  part  dwells  du-k:  and  low. 

>f  life  how  I  am  wearied  make  ker  ksofir, 

>f  stemming  these  dread  waves  that  roiond  me  rise : 

But,  copying  all  her  virtues  I  ao  prise, 

ler  track  I  follow,  yet  my  steps  9se  aloir. 

L  sing  of  her,  living,  or  dead,  alone ; 

Dead,  did  I  say?  She  is  imnortid  made  !) 

rhat  hy  the  world  she  should  be  loved,  and  known. 

!)h !.  in  my  passage  hence  may  she  be  near, 

To  greet  my  coming  that's  not  long  delayed ; 

^d  may  I  hold  in  heaven  the  rank  herself  holds  there! 

NOTT. 

Go,  melancholy  rhymes !  yonr  trijiute  bring 
To  that  cold  stone,  which  holds  the  dear  remakia 
Df  all  that  eardi  held  precious  ;*-uttering, 
[f  heaven  should  deigu  to  hear  them,  eartiily  straiiUL 
Fell  her,  that  sport  of  tempests,  fit  no  more 
To  stem  the  troublous  ooeaQ,-^0re  at  last 
Ber  votaiy  treads  the  soli4iary  shove ; 
Elis  only  pleasuie  to  recall  the  past 
Tell  her,  that  she  who  living  ruled  his  fate, 
Cn  death  still  holds  her  empire :  all  his  care, 
3o  grant  the  Muse  her  aid, — ^to  celebrate 
Ber  every  word,  and  thought,  and  action  fair. 
Be  this  my  meed,  that  in  the  hour  of  death 
Ber  kindred  spirit  mi^  hail,  and  bless  my  parting  breath ! 

WOOOBOOBELEE. 


SONNET  LXI. 

S  oMttoamorprnd^marUmrmtreede^ 

EIE  PRATB  THAT,   IH  ]tSWA]U>  VOft  JOB    LOBO  AM  VIBStJOOB  iSTMBKlW^ 
SBX  WILL  VlfZT  HXIC  Of  VKASBSL 

If  Mercv  e'er  rewavdeth  virtuons  loie* 
If  Pity  still  can  do»  a»  she  has  done, 
I  shall  have  rest,  for  dearer  than  ^e  am 
Hy  lady  and  the  world  my  faith  apprava. 
Who  fear*d  me  once«.  now  knows,  yet  scarce  belkves 
I  am  the  same  who  wont  her  love  to  seek» 
Who  seek  it  sdll ;  where  she  but  heard  me  speak. 
Or  saw  my  face,  she  now  my  soul  perceives, 
u  2 
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'Wherefore  I  hope  ihat  e'en  in  heaven  she  mourns  . 

My  heavy  anguish,  and  on  me  the  while  ' 

Her  sweet  face  eloquent  of  pi^  turns,  I 

And  that  when  shuffled  off  Uiis  mortal  coil,  I 
Her  way  to  me  with  that  fair  hand  shell  wend. 
True  follower  of  Christ  and  virtue's  friend.      Macgbegob. 

If  virtuous  love  doth  merit  recompense — 
If  pity  still  maintain  its  wonted  sway — 
I  that  reward  shall  win,  for  bright  as  day 
To  earth  and  Laura  breathes  my  faith's  incense. 
She  fear'd  me  once — now  heavenly  confidence 
Beveals  my  heart's  first  hope's  imchanging  stay ; 
A  word,  a  look,  could  this  alone  convey. 
My  heart  she  reads  now,  stripp'd  of  earth's  defence. 
And  thus  I  hope,  she  for  my  heavy  sighs 
To  heaven  complains,  to  me  she  pity  shows 
By  sympathetic  visits  in  my  dream : 
And  when  this  mortal  temple  breathless  lies. 
Oh  !  may  she  greet  my  soul,  enclosed  by  those 
Whom  heaven  and  virtue  love-— our  friends  supreme. 

WoiXASTOS.    I 


SONNET  LXn. 

.-^    VidifiuwiiUUdonneuiiagidtaU, 

BIAUTT  SHOWED  ITBILr  IV,   ASD  DnULPPlABBD  WITH,   LAUSl. 

IVIiD  many  fair  one  such  by  me  was  seen 
That  amorous  fears  my  heart  did  instant  seize, 
Beholding  her — ^nor  false  the  imagoes — 
Equal  to  angels  in  her  heavenly  mien. 
Nothing  in  her  was  mortal  or  terrene, 
As  one  whom  nothing  short  of  heaven  can  please ; 
My  soul  well  train'd  for  her  to  bum  and  freeze 
Sought  in  her  wake  to  moimt  the  blue  serene. 
But  ah !  too  high  for  earthly  wings  to  rise 
Her  pitch,  and  soon  she  wholly  pass'd  from  sight ; 
The  veiy  thought  still  makes  me  cold  and  numb ; 
O  beautiful  and  high  and  lustrous  eyes. 
Where  Death,  who  fills  the  world  with  grief  and  fright 
Found  entrance  in  so  fair  a  form  to  come.        Macgcrgob. 
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SONNET  LXIIL 

Tonumi  a  mente,  and  ^  i  detUro  qtteUa. 
Ban  n  00  veksd  ut  his  hhakt  that  at  tdcks  hb  silixtbs  her  still 

AUTX,   AHD  IS  rOSOID  TO  SBOALL  THB  DATB  OP  HBft  DEATH. 

Oh  !  to  my  soul  for  ever  she  returns ; 
Or  rather  Lethe  could  not  blot  her  thence, 
Such  as  she  was  when  &rst  she  struck  my  sense, 
In  that  bright  blushing  age  when  beauty  bums : 
So  still  I  see  her,  bashful  as  she  turns 
Retired  into  herself,  as  from  offence : 
I  cry — *'*Tis  she  1  she  still  has  life  and  sense: 
Oh,  speak  to  me,  my  love !  " — Sometimes  she  spurns 
My  call ;  sometimes  she  seems  to  answer  straight : 
Then,  starting  from  my  waking  dream,  I  say, — 
*•  Alas  I  poor  wretch,  thou  art  of  mind  bereft ! 
Forget'st  thou  the  first  hour  of  the  sixth  day 
Of  April,  the  three  hundred,  forty  eight. 
And  thousandth  year, — when  she  her  earthly  mansion  left  ?  " 

MoaKBEAD. 

ISiY  mind  recalls  her ;  nay,  her  home  is  there. 
Nor  can  Lethean  draught  drive  thence  her  form, 
I  see  that  star's  pure  ray  her  spirit  warm. 
Whose  grace  and  spring-time  beauty  she  doth  wear. 
As  thus  my  vision  paints  her  charms  so  rare. 
That  none  to  such  perfection  may  conform, 
I  cry,  '*  Tis  she !  death  doth  to  life  transform !  *' 
And  then  to  hear  that  voice,  I  wake  my  prayer. 
She  now  replies,  and  now  doth  mute  appeail 
Like  one  whose  tottering  mind  regains  its  power^ 
I  speak  my  heart :  "  Thou  must  this  cheat  resign ; 
The  thirteen  hundred,  eight  and  fortieth  year. 
The  sixth  of  April's  suns,  his  first  bright  hour. 
Thou  know'st  that  soul  celestial  fled  its  shrine  !** 

W0LI«\J5T0N 

SONNET  LXIV. 
Qiuato  notiro  eadueo  efragil  bene. 

VAXim  DUPLATBD  IS  EBB  XTl&T  OHAllf,    BUT  BOOK  WITnDItSTr  HSU 
VBOX  nOHT. 

This  gift  of  beauty  which  a  good  men  name. 
Frail,  fleeting,  ftncied,  false,  a  wind,  a  shade. 


Ml  FETBABCH. 

Ne'er  yet  with  all  its  spells  one  fair  ftiTay*d, 

Save  in  this  age  when  £ar  my  cost  it  came. 

Not  such  is  Nature's  duty,  nor  her  aim. 

One  to  enrich  if  others  poor  are  made. 

But  now  on  one  is  all  her  wealth  display*d, 

— Ladies,  your  pardon  let  my  bokkiess  daios. 

Like  loveliness  ne'er  lived,  or  old  or  new, 

Nor  ever  shall,  I  ween,  but  kid  so  strange. 

Scarce  did  our  erring  world  its  marvel  view. 

So  soon  it  fled ;  thus  too  my  soul  must  change 

The  little  light  vouchsafed  me  from  the  skies 

Only  for  pleasure  of  her  sainted  eyes.  MAOOBEoei- 

SONNET  LXV. 

0  tempOf  0  del  volubil  che  fuggendo. 

HE  KO  LOKQER  COHTEHPLATXS  THE  3I0RTAL,  BUt  THE  mOS9AL  1BACX0 
or  LiETTRA. 

0  TixE  !  0  heavens  !  whose  flpng  changes  fram^ 
Errors  and  snares  for  mortals  poor  and  blind ; 
0  days  more  swift  than  arrows  or  the  wind, 
Experienced  now,  I  know  your  treacherous  aim. 
You  I  excuse,  myself  alone  I  blame, 
For  Nature  for  your  flight  who  wings  designVi 
To  me  gave  eyes  which  still  I  have  incfined 
To  mine  own  ill,  whence  follow  grief  and  shame. 
An  hour  will  come,  haply  e'en  now  is  paa^'d,  ^ 
Their  sight  to  turn  on  my  diviner  piat  ^ 
And  so  this  infinite  anguish  end  at  last  ^ 
Rejects  not  your  long  yoke,  0  Love,  my  heart,  ^ 
But  its  own  ill  by  study,  sufierings  vast:  C 
Virtue  is  not  of  chance,  but  pain^  art.  ^  '    MA0iHtB60& 

0  Time  !  O  circling  heavens !  in  your  flight 
Us  mortals  ye  deceive — so  poor  and  blind ; 
O  days !  more  fleeting  than  the  shaft  or  wind. 
Experience  brings  your  treachery  to  my  sight ! 
But  mine  the  error — ^ye  yourselves  are  right ; 
Your  flight  fulfils  but  that  your  wings  deslgn'd : 
My  eyes  were  Nature's  gift,  yet  ne'er  could  find 
But  one  blest  light — ^and  hence  their  present  blight. 
It  now  is  time  (percbonce  the  hour  is  paas'q) 
That  they  a  safer  dwelling  should  .select, 
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And  thus  repose  migbt  sootlie  nrjr  grief  aecrte : 
XjOve*8  yoke  the  spint  may  not  from  it  east, 

gVith  oh  what  pain  f)  it  may  its  ill  eject ; 
at  tirtoe  is  attained  but  by  pnrsnit !  Wollasix)!^. 


SONNET  LXVI. 

THs  LAinaL  nr  itbox  hi*  ruxxb  ail  tM  jot  has  suit  tAKSK  ntox 
mv  to  Asoini  miATssr. 

TfiAT  which  in  fragrance  and  in  hue  defied 
The  odoriferous  ficnd  hicid  East, 

Fraits,  flowers  and  herbs  and  leaves,  and  whence  the  Wedt 
Of  all  rare  excellence  obtained  the  prize, 
My  laurel  sweet,  which  every  beauty  graced, 
"Where  every  glowing  virtue  loved  to  dwell, 
Beheld  beneath  its  mif  and  friendly  shade 
Hy  Lord,  and  by  his  side  my  Goddess  sit 
Still  have  I  placed  in  that  beloved  plant 
My  home  of  choicest  thoughts  :  in  fire,  in  frost 
Shivering  or  bumiug,  still  I  have  been  bless*d. 
The  world  was  of  her  perfect  honours  full 
When  God,  his  own  bright  heaven  therewith  to  grace, 
Bedaim'd  her  for  Himself,  for  she  was  his.       Macobeoob. 

SONNET  LXVn.  V  I 

LatdaJto  hai^  M<n^f  sausa  tole  il  mondo» 

HEB  TftUl  WOBTB  WA«  KHOVK  OKLT  TO  BHC  AITD  TO  BSAVBV. 

Death,  thou  the  world,  since  that  dire  arrow  sped,^ 
Sunless  and  cold  hast  left ;  Love  weak  and  blind ;   :  ^ 
Beauty  and  grace  their  brilliance  have  resigned,     ^ 
And  from  my  heavy  heart  all  joj  is  fled ;  *^^ 

Honour  is  sunk,  and  soilness  banished.  ay 

I  weep  alone  the  woes  which  all  my  kind         -^ 
Should  weep — for  virtue's  fairest  flower  has  pined  ^ 
Beneath  thy  touch:  what  second  blooms  instead?  ^ 
Let  earth,  sea,  air,  with  common  wail  bemoan        C 
Ibn's  hapless  race ;  which  now,  since  Laura  died,  ^ 


ft9l  FETBABCH. 

Ne'er  yet  with  all  its  spells  one  har  smj'd, 

Save  in  this  age  when  for  my  cost  it  came. 

Not  such  is  Nature's  duty,  nor  bar  aim. 

One  to  enrich  if  others  poor  are  made. 

But  now  on  one  is  all  her  wealth  displayed, 

— Ladies,  your  pardon  let  my  bcddaess  dalm. 

Like  loveliness  ne'er  lived,  or  old  or  new, 

Nor  ever  shall,  I  ween,  but  bid  so  strasige. 

Scarce  did  our  erring  world  its  marvel  view. 

So  soon  it  fled ;  thus  too  my  soul  must  ebange 

The  little  light  vouchsafed  me  from  the  skies 

Only  for  pleasure  of  her  sainted  eyes.  IKacobbooi. 

SONNET  LXV. 

0  tempOj  o  del  volubil  ekefnggendo. 

HE  KO  LOSGER  CORTEXPLATBS  TBB  HO&TAI.,  BUI  THS  IM)COSXA&  BBAtSB 

or  LAiriLi.. 
0  Time  !  0  heavens  !  whose  flying  changes  fram^ 
Errors  and  snares  for  mortals  poor  and  blind ; 
O  days  more  swift  than  arrows  or  the  wind. 
Experienced  now,  I  know  your  treaeherous  aim. 
You  I  excuse,  myself  alone  I  blame. 
For  Nature  for  your  flight  who  wings  design'd 
To  me  gave  eyes  which  still  I  have  inclined 
To  mine  own  ill,  whence  follow  grief  and  shame. 
An  hour  will  come,  haply  e'en  now  is  paap'd,  C 
Their  sight  to  turn  on  my  diviner  part  ^ 
And  so  this  infinite  anguish  end  at  last  C- 
Eejects  not  your  long  yoke,  O  Love,  my  hearty  ^ 
But  its  own  ill  by  study,  suflerings  vast :  C 
Tii-tue  is  not  of  chance,  but  pain^l  art.  ^  *   MAoasEGO& 

O  Time  !  0  circling  heavens !  in  your  flight 
Us  mortals  ye  deceive — so  poor  and  blind ; 
0  days !  more  fleeting  than  the  shaft  or  wind. 
Experience  brings  your  treachery  to  my  sight ! 
But  mine  the  error — ^ye  yourselves  are  right ; 
Your  flight  fulfils  but  that  your  wings  design'd : 
My  eyes  were  Nature's  gift,  yet  ne'er  could  find 
But  one  blest  light — ^and  hence  their  present  bll^t. 
^t  now  is  time  (perchance  the  hour  is  paas'd) 
laat  they  a  safer  dwelling  should. select> 
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A^d  thus  repose  migllt  MoAe  my  gnet  neatmz 

X^Te*s  yoke  the  8|mit  mxj  not  ih)m  it  east, 

(^ith  oh  what  pun !)  it  may  Hs  ill  e^t ; 

Sat  tirtae  is  attained  Imt  by  parstnt !  Wollasiosl 


SONNET  LKVI. 

T-Ut  1ULJJVKL  ni  WBOM  HV  VUKXD    ALL    fits    JOT  BA3  tOt  tASSV  HMX 

That  which  in  fragrance  and  in  fatie  defied 
The  odoriferous  imd  hicid  East, 

Pmits,  flowers  and  herhs  and  leaves,  and  tviienee  the  West 
Of  all  rare  excellence  obtained  the  prize, 
My  lanrel  sweet,  which  every  beauty  graced, 
WTiere  eveiy  glowing  virtoe  loved  to  dwell. 
Beheld  beneath  its  mt  and  friendly  shade 
My  Lord,  and  by  his  side  my  Goddess  srt 
StiU  hflve  I  placed  in  that  beloved  plant 
My  home  of  choicest  thoughts  :  in  fire,  in  frost 
Shivering  or  burning,  still  I  have  been  bless*d« 
The  world  was  of  her  perfect  honours  full 
When  God,  lus  own  bright  heaven  therewith  to  grace, 
Beclaim*d  her  for  Himself,  for  she  was  his.       I^llcGBEGoa^ 


t'l 


SONNET  LXVn. 

Loidato  Aai,  Jftn^  aaua  sole  U  wtondot 

HBK  TAUB  WOBTH  WAS  K«OW  OKT  fO  BUC  AID  TO  HBAVBV. 

Death,  thou  the  world,  since  that  dire  arrow  sped,^ 
Sunless  and  cold  hast  left ;  Love  weak  and  blind ;    r^ 
Beauty  and  grace  their  brilliance  have  resign*d,     ^ 
And  from  my  heavy  heart  all  joy  is  fled ;  **^ 

Honour  is  sunk,  and  softness  banished.  a^ 

I  weep  alone  the  woes  which  M  my  kind         ^ 
Should  weep— for  virtue's  ftdrest  flower  has  pifled  a^ 
Beneath  thy  touch:  what  second  blooms  instead?  ^ 
Let  earth,  sea,  air,  with  common  wail  bemoflooi        C 
Man's  hapless  race ;  which  now,  since  Laora  died,  <^ 


W8  PETIUBCR.        n  / 

-I  \  SONNET  LXXL 
/  Dd  dbo  cnde  *l  mgnor  mio  sempre  ahbonda^ 

.^  ' .  HS  2>S80]IIBBS  THX  AFPABITIOK  OF  LAUSA. 

f*ooi>  wherewithal  my  lord  is  well  supplied.  ^ 
With,  tears  and  grief  my  weary  heart  IVe  fed ;  "^ 
As  fears  within  and  paleness  o'er  me  spread,  ^ 
Oft  thinking  on  its  fatal  wound  and  wide :     •^ 
But  in  her  time  with  whom  no  other  vied,  ^ 
Equal  or  second,  to  my  suffering  bed  ^  - 

Comes  she  to  look  on  whom  I  almost  dread^ 
And  takes  her  scat  m  pity  by  my  side.       •• 
With  that  fair  hand,  so  long  desired  in  tain,  ^ 
She  checked  my  tears,  while  at  her  accents  crept 
A  sweetness  to  my  soul,  intense,  dirine.  "*• 
"  Is  this  thy  wisdom,  to  pamde  thy  pain  ?  ^    . 
No  longer  weep  !  hast  thou  not  amply  wept  T 
Would  that  such  life  were  thine  as  death  is  mlnel" 

With  grief  and  tears  (my  soul's  proud  sovereign's  f: 
I  ever  nourish  still  my  aching  heart ; 
I  feel  my  blanching  dieek,  and  oft  I  start 
As  on  Love's  sharp  engraven  wound  I  brood. 
But  she,  who  e'er  on  earth  imrivall'd  stood, 
Flits  o'er  my  couch,  when  prostrate  by  his  dart 
I  lie ;  and  there  her  presence  doth  impart 
Whilst  scarce  my  eyes  (fare  meet  their  vision'd  good, 
With  that  fair  hand  inif  fe  I  so  desired, 
She  stays  my  eyes'  s^  tide ;  her  voice's  tone 
Awakes  the  balm  eaorth  ne'er  to  man  can  give '. 
And  tlms  she  speaks : — *'  Oh !  vain  hath  wisdom  fined 
The  hopeless  mourner's  breast ;  no  more  bemoan, 
I  am  not  dead — ^would  thou  like  me  couldst  live !" 

WOUAS^' 

SONNET  LXXn. 
Itipen»aindo  a  qud  c4*  offffi  U  cid  Wk<mi. 

HS  VOtTLD  BIB  OT  QBIBV  W2SB   8HB   HOT  SOSCBTnas  TO  CO590IX  ^ 
BBB  ]PRB8EffOX. 

To  that  soft  look  which  now  adorns  the  skies. 
The  graceful  bending  of  the  radiant  head^ 
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And  thus  repose  migbt  soollie  my  gnef  aetrtii : 
I>ove*6  yoke  the  spirit  may  not  from  it  east, 

e^Vitb  oh  what  pain !)  it  may  its  ill  eject ; 
at  'Virtue  is  attained  but  by  pnrstiit !  Woi^LAarro^. 


SONNET  LXVI. 

Tns  &AUBU  nr  whox  hb  ttmsoi  all  fiu  jot  has  imeir  f  aixk  ntox 
aaor  ^  asoait  aaATssr. 

That  which  in  fragrance  and  in  htte  defied 
Tlie  odoriferous  and  mcid  East, 

Froits,  flowers  and  herbs  and  leaves,  and  whence  the  West 
Of  all  rare  excellence  obtained  the  prize, 
My  laurel  sweet,  which  every  beauty  graced, 
Where  every  glowing  virtue  loved  to  dwell, 
Beheld  beneath  its  rair  and  friendly  shade 
My  liord,  and  by  his  side  my  Goddess  sit. 
Still  have  I  placed  in  that  beloved  plant 
My  home  of  choicest  thoughts  :  in  fire,  in  frost 
Shivering  or  burning,  still  I  have  been  bless 'd. 
The  world  was  of  her  perfect  honours  full 
When  God,  his  own  bright  heaven  therewith  io  grace, 
Beclaim*d  her  for  Himself,  for  she  was  his.       mIcobeoob. 


t1 
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ZofOGrfo  Aai,  Mom,  mnaa  90k  il  momdo* 

BBK  TBUB  WORTa  WAS  XHOWIT  OHLY  fO  HDI  AVD  TO  BEAVBV. 

Death,  thou  the  world,  since  that  dire  arrow  sped,^ 
Sunless  and  cold  hast  left ;  Love  weak  and  blind ;  ^ 
Beauty  and  grace  their  brilliance  have  resigned,     -^ 
And  from  my  heavy  heart  all  joy  is  fled ;  **^ 

Honour  is  sirnk,  and  softness  banished.  a^ 

I  weep  alone  the  woes  which  alt  my  kind         ^ 
Shodd  weep — ^for  virtue's  fairest  flower  hafl  pined  J^ 
Beneath  thy  touch:  what  second  blooms  instead?  ^ 
Let  earth,  sea,  air,  with  common  wail  bemoan        C 
M^*8  hapless  race ;  which  now,  since  Laura  died,  ^ 
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Ne'er  yet  with  all  its  spells  one  fair  aiTay*d, 

Save  in  this  age  when  for  my  cost  it  eame. 

Not  such  is  Nature's  duty,  nor  har  aim. 

One  to  enrich  if  others  poor  are  made. 

But  now  on  one  is  all  her  wealth  di^lay'd, 

— Ladies,  your  pardon  let  my  bcddaess  daiaa. 

Like  loveliness  ne'er  lived,  or  old  or  new. 

Nor  ever  shall,  I  ween,  hut  hid  so  strasige. 

Scarce  did  our  erring  world  its  marvel  vtew« 

So  soon  it  fled ;  thus  too  my  soul  must  ehaoge 

The  little  light  vouchsafed  me  from  the  skies 

Only  for  pleasure  of  her  sainted  eyes.  Hacgbeoos. 

SONNET  LXV. 

0  iempOf  o  del  voluhll  chefuggendo, 

HE  KO  LOSaSR  CONTKKPLATBS  TBX  MORTAL,  BUt  TBI  JMXOXtAS,  WMAXXB 
or  LAVHA. 

0  Time  !  0  heavens  !  whose  flying  changes  fram^ 
Errors  and  snares  for  mortals  poor  and  hlind ; 
O  days  more  swift  than  arrows  or  the  wind, 
Experienced  now,  I  know  your  treacherous  aim. 
You  I  excuse,  myself  alooe  I  blame, 
For  Nature  for  your  flight  who  wings  design'd 
To  me  gave  eyes  which  still  I  have  inclined 
To  mine  own  ill,  whence  follow  grief  and  shame. 
An  hour  will  come,  haply  e'en  now  is  paap'd,  ^ 
Their  sight  to  turn  on  my  diviner  part  ^ 
And  so  this  infinite  anguish  end  at  last.  C 
Rejects  not  your  long  yoke,  O  Love,  my  heart,  ^ 
But  its  own  ill  by  study,  sufierings  vast :  C 
Virtue  is  not  of  chance,  but  punAil  art.  ^  *   Macgsbgoc^ 

O  Time  !  O  circling  heavens !  in  your  flight 
Us  mortals  ye  deceive — so  poor  and  blind ; 
O  days !  more  fleeting  than  the  shaft  or  wind, 
Experience  biings  your  treachery  to  my  sight ! 
But  mine  the  error — ^ye  yourselves  are  right ; 
Your  flight  fulfils  but  that  your  wings  design'd : 
My  eyes  were  Nature's  gift,  yet  ne'er  could  fmd 
But  one  blest  light — ^and  hence  their  present  blight. 
It  now  is  time  (perchance  the  hoar  is  paas'd) 
That  they  a  safer  dwelling  should. select, 
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h !  rather  let  me  die,  or  live  still  lone ! 

]y  mental  eye,  that  holds  her  there  enshrined, 

ow  paints  her  wing*d,  bright  with  celestial  bloom, 

rostrate  beneath  our  mutual  Heaven's  throne.  Wollaston 


SONNET  LXXV. 
OU  cmfftU  ekUi  e  V  amme  heaie, 

K  PIBXCTS  ALL  BIS  TBOUGHTfl    TO    EIATB9,   VHlfiB  LATTRA  ATTAnS  AID 
BS0KOM8  HIX. 

The  chosen  angels,  and  the  spirits  blest, 
lelestial  tenants,  on  that  glorious  day 
ly  Lady  join*d  them,  throng'd  in  bright  array 
LTOund  her,  with  amaze  and  awe  imprest. 

What  splendour,  what  new  beauty  stands  confest 
Into  our  sight?" — among  themselves  they  say ; 
'  No  soul,  in  this  vile  age,  from  sinful  clay 
Co  our  high  realms  has  risen  so  fair  a  guest."  ' 
Delighted  to  have  changed  her  mortal  state, 
>he  ranks  amid  the  purest  of  her  kind; 
^nd  ever  and  anon  she  looks  behind,  < 

To  mark  my  progress  and  my  coming  wait ; 
^ow  my  whole  thouffht,  my  wish  to  heaven  I  cast ;  ' 

Tis  Laura*s  voice  I  hear,  and  hence  she  bids  me  haste. 

Notr. 

The  chosen  angels,  and  the  blest  above. 
Heaven's  citizens ! — the  day  when  Latmi  ceased 
To  adorn  the  world,  about  her  thronging  pressed. 
Replete  with  wonder  and  with  holy  love. 
•  What  sight  is  this? — what  will  this  beauty  prove  ?" 
Said  they  ;  "  for  sure  no  form  in  charms  so  dx^s'd. 
From  yonder  globe  to  this  high  place  of  rest, 
In  all  the  latter  age,  did  e'er  remove ! " 
She,  pleased  and  happy  with  her  mansion  new, 
Compares  herself  wiUi  the  most  perfect  there ; 
And  now  and  then  she  casts  a  glance  to  view 
If  yet  I  come,  and  seems  to  wish  me  near. 
llise  then,  my  thoughts,  to  heaven ! — vain  world,  adieu ! 
^ly  Laura  calls !  her  quickening  voice  I  hear! 

Chablemont. 


9M  PEXUBCB. 

80NNST  LXXVL 

j}otiiiMt  the  Kgkt  ett  rnmtipw  Mrtnx 

ES  0OKJUW8  LAUBA,   BT  TBI  PUXB  LOTB  HI  BYBB  BOBB  BBS,  TO 
0BTA19  VOB  HS  A  BtWOfr  AOKBMTOB  T0  BEBB  IB  KBftTBIC 

Lady,  in  bliss  who,  by  our  Maker's  feet, 
As  suited  for  thine  excellent  life  alone, 
Art  now  enthroned  in  high  and  gloiious  seat, 
Adom'd  with  charms  nor  pearls  nor  purple  own ; 
0  model  high  and  rare  of  ladies  sweet! 
Now  in  his  fiftee  to  whom  all  thinga  are  known. 
Look  on  my  love,  with  that  pore  faith  replete. 
As  long  my  verse  and  truest  tears  Jttva  ahowsy 
And  know  at  last  my  heart  on  etftibi  to  thea 
Was  still  as  now  in  heaveoi,  nor  wish'd  in  life 
More  than  beneath  thiiae  eyea'  krigbi  aon  to  be  : 
Wherefore,  to  recompense  the  tedious  strife, 
Which  tum'd  my  liege  heart  from  the  woild  i 
Pray  that  I  soon  may  come  witih  tibee  to  stay. 

Haoobsgob. 

Lady  !  whose  gentle  virtues  hare  obtaaa'd 
For  thee  a  dwelling  with  thy  Mdter  blest, 
To  sit  enthroned  above,  in  angels*  vest 
(Whose  lustre  gold  nor  purple  had  attained) : 
Ah !  thou  who  here  the  most  exalted  retgn'd. 
Now  through  the  eyes  of  Him  who  knows  each  breast. 
That  heart's  pure  faith  and  love  thou  canst  attest. 
Which  both  my  pen  and  tears  alike  sustam'd. 
Thou,  knowest,  too,  my  heart  was  lliiDe  on  earth. 
As  now  it  is  in  heaven ;  nO'  wish  isaa  there 
But  to  avow  thine  eyes,  its  only  shime : 
Thus  to  reward  the  strife  wbieh  oves  tta  Urth 
To  thee,  who  won  my  each  a&etion'd  cave. 
Pray  God  to  waft  me  to  his  home  and  thine  I     Woixanos. 


SONNET  LXXVIL 

Da?  piA  hegli  ooM  edalpiA  dUora  «iit. 

HIS  OILT  OOXVOBX  10  THB  BZPBaBAfn>B  QB   >■■  *■■■"*  ■m^ 
BBAVBB. 

Thb  brightest  eyes,  the  most  resplendent  feeo 
That  ever  shone ;  and  the  most  radiant  hair. 
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Viih  which  nor  gold  oor  suobean  oovld  i 

lie  sweetest  aoeent,  and  a  swle  aU  grace ; 

lands,  arms,  that  would  e'en  notifmleBa  abaae 

?ho6e  1^  to  ]>Te  the  moet  rebeUkOos  were ; 

^ine,  nimble  feet ;  a  form  that  would  appear 

jike  that  of  her  who  fizet  did  Eden  tvape ; 

?hese  fanned  life's  spark :  now  heaven,  and  all  its  choir 

>f  angel  hosts  those  kindred  charms  admire ; 

Vhile  lone  and  darkling  I  on  earth  renuun. 

^et  is  not  comfort  fled ;  she,  who  can  read 

Hach  secret  of  mj  soul,  shall  intercede ; 

ind  I  her  sainted  fonn  behold  again.  Nott. 

Yes,  from  ihoae  finest  eyea*  that  ftoe  mask  stneel 
diat  ever  shone,  aad  from  that  lovelleat  hair, 
Vith  which  nor  gohi  nor  suatefini  viay  con^are^ 
rhat  speech  with  love,  that  smik  with  graoe  replete, 
Trom  diose  soft  hands,  these  white  acois  which  defeat, 
rhemselves  unmoved,  the  stontest  hearts  that  e'er 
To  Love  were  rebels ;  from  tiMte  fiset  so  feir, 
rrom  her  whole  form,  for  Edeft  onbr  aieeti 
dy  spirit  took  its  lif»— now  tbeee  delight 
Che  King  of  Heave*  and  hia  ao^riic  tcai&, 
¥bi2e,  Umd  and  naked,  I  am  left  in  n^^ 
)ne  only  balm  expect  I  *mid  my  pain — 
Chat  she,  mine  every  thought  who  aewcan  see, 
tf  ay  win  this  grace^that  1  with  her  may  be*    MacqbeoorJ 


SONNET  LXXVm. 
S*  mipesr  ^  crinora  wAre  H « 

mi  mis  THAT  THB  DAT  OF  TBXIJI  BSUIIQIT  JS  AT  EAID. 

Methikxs  from  hour  to  hour  her  voke  I  bear : 
If  y  Lady  calls  me  1    I  would  fiun  obey ;. 
Vithin,  without,  I  foel  myself  decagr ; 
ind  am  so  altered— not  widi  many  a;eav^« 
That  to  mvself  a  stranger  I  appear ; 
111  my  old  usual  life  is  put  away — 
3oula  I  but  know  how  louj;  I  have  ta  stay  I 
j^rant.  Heaven,  the  bng-wish'd  summona  mav  be  Qear! 
)h,  blest  the  day  when  &om  this  earthly  gaol 
L  shall  he  feed,  when  burst  and  broken  Ilea 
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This  mortal  guise,  so  heavy  yet  so  fraOt 

When  from  Uiis  black  night  my  saved  spirit  flies. 

Soaring  up,  up,  above  the  bright  serene. 

Where  with  my  Lord  my  Lady  shall  be  seen.   Maggbb60L 

SONNET  LXXIX. 

X*  aura  mia  tocra  ai  mio  itaneo  rtpoM>. 

HI  TELLS  BBK  IS  8LRP  OV  BIS  SUmRIVOS,  Alb,   OTSBOOMB  BT  HI 
SYMPATHY,   AWAKX8. 

On  my  oft-troubled  sleep  my  sacred  air 
So  softly  breathes,  at  last  I  courage  take. 
To  tell  her  of  my  past  and  present  ache, 
Which  never  in  her  life  my  heart  did  dare. 
I  first  that  glance  so  full  of  love  declare 
Which  served  my  lifelong  torment  to  awake, 
Next,  how,  content  and  wretched  for  her  sake. 
Love  day  by  day  my  tost  heart  knew  to  tear. 
She  speaks  not,  but,  with  pity's  dewy  trace. 
Intently  looks  on  me,  and  gently  sighs, 
"Wliile  pure  and  lustrous  tears  begem  her  face; 
My  spirit,  which  her  sorrow  fiercely  tries. 
So  to  behold  her  weep  with  anger  bums. 
And  fiieed  firom  slumber  to  itself  returns         Mac 


SONNET  LXXX, 
Ogni  giomo  nU  parpiA  di  miff  aniiL 

WAR  FBOX  riAUHO,   HB  PBATB  BOB  PBATH. 

Each  day  to  me  seems  as  a  thousand  years. 
That  I  my  dear  and  faithful  star  pursue. 
Who  guiaed  me  on  earth,  and  guides  me  too 
By  a  sure  path  to  life  without  its  tears. 
For  in  the  world,  familiar  now,  appears 
No  snare  to  tempt ;  so  rare  a  light  and  true 
Shines  e*en  from  heaven  my  secret  conscience  thrcnigli. 
Of  lost  time  and  loved  sin  the  glass  it  rears. 
Not  that  I  need  the  threats  of  death  to  dread, 
(Which  He  who  loved  us  bore  with  greater  pain] 
That,  firm  and  constant,  I  his  path  should  txeeA  : 
Tis  but  a  brief  while  since  in  every  vein 
Of  her  he  entered  who  my  fate  has  been. 
Yet  troubled  not  the  least  her  brow  serene,      tf  ^cou 
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SONNET  LXXXL 

Nonpudfar  morte  il  dolee  into  amaro. 
anrcB  hsb  death  hb  has  ceasbo  to  live. 

Death  cannot  make  that  beauteous  face  less  fair, 
But  that  sweet  face  may  lend  to  death  a  grace ; 
My  spirit's  guide !  from  her  each  good  I  trace ; 
Who  learns  to  die,  may  seek  his  lesson  there. 
That  holy  one !  who  not  his  blood  would  spare. 
But  did  die  dark  Tartarean  bolts  unbrace ; 
He,  too,  doth  from  my  soul  death's  terrors  chase : 
Then  welcome,  death !  thy  impress  I  would  wear. 
And  linger  not!  *tis  time  that  I  had  fled ; 
Alas !  my  stay  hath  little  here  avaiFd, 
Since  she,  my  Laura  blest,  resigned  her  breath : 
Life's  spring  in  me  hath  since  Uiat  hour  lain  dead, 
In  her  I  lived,  my  life  in  hers  exhaled. 
The  hour  she  died  I  felt  within  me  death !        Wollaston 


CANZONE  VI. 
Quando  il  9oave  miofido  ctrnforlo. 

SHE  A?PBAB8  TO  HIX,   AHD,  WITH  XOBB  TBAH  WORTED  AFFE0TIOV» 
BEDBATOURS  TO  C0H80LB  HIX. 

When  she,  the  faithful  soother  of  my  pain. 
This  life's  long  weary  pilgrimage  to  cheer. 
Vouchsafes  beside  my  nightly  couch  to  appear, 
W^ith  her  sweet  speech  attempering  reason's  strain ; 
3*ercome  by  tenderness,  and  terror  vain, 

cry,  " Whence. comest  thou,  0  spirit  blest?" 
;he  from  her  beauteous  breast 
I.  branch  of  laurel  and  of  palm  displays, 

nd,  answering,  thus  she  savs : 

From  th'  empyrean  seat  of  holy  love 

lone  thy  sorrows  to  console  I  move.'* 

^  y%  actions,  and  in  words,  in  humble  guise 
"^  speak  my  thanks,  and  ask,  "  How  may  it  be 

lat  thou  shouldst  know  my  wretched  state  ?'*  and  she  : 
':    riiy  floods  of  tears  perpetual,  and  thy  sighs 
''^•.  eathed  forth  unceasing,  to  high  heaven  arise, 
^  d  there  disturb  my  blissful  state  serene ; 
grievous  hath  it  been, 
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That  freed  from  this  poor  being,  I  at  last 

To  a  better  life  have  passed, 

"Wliich  should  have  joy'd  thee  hadst  thou  loved  as  well 

As  thy  sad  brow,  and  sadder  numbers  tell." 

*'  Oh !  not  thy  ills,  I  but  deplore  mj  orvm. 

In  darkness,  and  in  grief  remaining  here. 

Certain  that  thou  hast  reached  ^e  highest  spheie. 

As  of  a  thing  ^at  man  hath  seen  aiki  known. 

Would  God  and  Nature  to  Hie  worid  ha?e  shown 

Such  virtue  in  a  young  and  gentle  braasti 

Were  not  eternal  rest 

The  appointed  guerdon  of  a  life  so  fliir  ? 

Thou !  of  the  spirits  sare. 

Who,  from  a  course  unspotted,  puss  aai  high, 

Ai*e  suddenly  translated  to  the  lelcy. 

'*  But  I !  how  can  I  cease  to  weep  ?  fbrloni. 

Without  thee  nothing,  wretched,  desolate ! 

Oh,  in  the  cradle  had  I  met  my  fate. 

Or  at  the  breast !  and  not  to  love  been  bom !  '* 

And  she :  **  Why  by  consuming  grief  thus  worn  ? 

Were  it  not  better  spread  aloft  thy  wings. 

And  now  all  mortal  things. 

With  these  thy  sweet  and  idle  fantasies. 

At  their  just  value  prize. 

And  follow  me,  if  true  ^y  tender  vo^es. 

Gathering  henceforth  with,  me  these  honoured  boughs?** 

Then  answering  her:-^*'  Fain  would  I  thou  shouldst  mf 

What  these  two  verdant  branches  signify.** 

'*  Methinks,"  she  says,  **  thou  may'st  thyself  reply, 

Wliose  pen  has  graced  the  od»  by  many  a  lay. 

The  palm  shows  victoiy ;  and  in  youth*8  bright  day 

I  overcame  the  world,  and  my  weak  heart : 

The  triumph  mine  in  part, 

Gloiy  to  Him  who  made  my  weakness  strength ! 

And  thou,  yet  turn  at  lengtn ! 

*Gainst  other  powers  his  gracious  aid  implore. 

That  we  may  be  with  Him  thy  trial  o'er !  ** 

"Are  these  the  crisped  locks,  and  links  of  gold 
That  bind  me  sUU  ?    And  these  the  radiant  eyes, 
To  me  the  Sun  ?  *•    "  Err  not  with  the  unwise, 
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Nor  think,**  she  BUy, ''  a»they  bi»  wovL    Beheld 

In  me  a  spirit,  among  the  hlest  enroEM ; 

Thou  seek'st  what  hath  long  been  earth  agahi : 

Yet  to  relieve  th  j  pain 

'Tis  given  me  thug  to  appear^  dn  I  leaiitte  | 

That  heauty  from  the  tomh. 

More  loved,  that  I,  severo  in  pity,  win 

Thy  soul  with  mine  to  Heaven,  from;  deatii  and  &in.** 

I  weep ;  and  she  my  cheek. 

Soft  sighing,  with  her  own  fair  hand  will  dry ; 

And,  gentlv  chiding,,  speak 

In  tones  of  power  to  rive  hard  rooke  i&  twun.; 

Then  vanishing,  sleep  follows  in  her  tadn.  HjjcaOL 


CANZONE  VIL 

01 


liOMO  had  I  suffer*d,  tiU — to  combat  mote 
In  strength,  in  hope  too  simk---«t  laec  befbw 
Impartial  Reason's  seat, 
"Whence  she  presides  oor  noblei*  natiare  o'er, 
I  summon*d  my  old  tyrant,  stem  and  sweet ; 
There,  groaning  'nea&  a  weary  weight  of  grief, 
WiUi  fear  and  horror  stimg, 
Liike  one  who  dreads  to  die  and  piray<s  refief. 
My  plea  I  opened  thus :  "  When  life  was  yi>ong, 
I,  weakly,  placed  my  peace  within  his  power. 
And  nothing  from  that  hour 
Save  wrong  IVe  met ;  so  many  and  so  great 
The  torments  I  have  borne, 
That  my  once  infinite  patienee  is  ontworti, 
ind  my  life  worthless  growtt  is  held  in  very  hate  I 

"  Thus  sadly  has  my  time  till  now  dragged  by 
[n  flames  and  anguish :  I  have  left  each  way 
^f  honour,  use,  and  joy, 
^8  my  most  cruel  flatterer  to  obey, 
what  wit  so  rare  such  language  to  en^loy 
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^That  jet  may  free  me  from  this  wretched  thrall. 

Or  even  my  complaint, 

So  great  and  jast,  against  this  ingrate  paint  ? 

0  little  sweet !  much  bitterness  and  gall ! 
How  have  you  changed  my  life,  so  tranquil,  ere 
With  the  false  witchery  blind. 

That  alone  lured  me  to  his  amorous  snare  t 
If  right  I  judge,  a  mind 

1  boasted  once  with  higher  feelings  rife, 

—But  he  destroyed  my  peace,  he  plunged  me  in  this  strife! 

"  Less  for  myself  to  care,  through  him  IVe  grown, 

And  less  my  God  to  honour  than  I  ought: 

Through  him  my  every  thought 

On  a  frail  beauty  blindly  have  I  thrown ; 

In  this  my  counsellor  he  stood  alone, 

Still  prompt  with  cruel  aid  so  to  provoke  « 

My  young  desire,  that  I  > 

Hoped  respite  from  his  harsh  and  heavy  yoke. 

But,  ah !  what  boots — though  changing  time  sweep  by. 

If  from  this*  changeless  passion  nought  can  save — 

A  genius  proud  and  high  ? 

Or  what  Heaven's  other  envied  gifts  to  have, 

If  still  I  groan  the  slave 

Of  the  fierce  despot  whom  I  here  accuse, 

Who  turns  6*en  my  sad  life  to  his  triumphant  use  ? 

**  Twas  he  who  made  me  desert  countries  seek. 

Wild  tribes  and  nations  dangerous,  manners  rude ; 

My  path  with  thorns  he  strew'd, 

And  every  error  that  betrays  the  weak. 

Valley  and  mountain,  marsh,  and  stream,  and  sea, 

On  every  side  his  snares  were  set  for  me. 

In  June  December  came. 

With  present  peril  and  sharp  toil  the  same ; 

Alone  they  left  me  never,  neither  he, 

Nor  she,  whom  I  so  fled,  my  other  foe : 

Untimely  in  my  tomb. 

If  by  some  painful  death  not  yet  laid  low, 

My  safety  from  such  doom 

Heaven's  gracious  pity,  not  this  tyrant,  deigns. 

Who  feeds  upon  my  grief,  and  profite  in  my  paius  ! 
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'*No  quiet  hour,  since  first  I  own'd  his  reign, 

I've  known,  nor  hope  to  know :  repose  is  fled 

From  my  unfriendly  bed, 

Nor  herb  nor  spells  can  bring  it  bock  again. 

By  fraud  and  force  he  gained  and  guards  his  power 

O'er  every  sense ;  soundeth  from  steeple  near, 

By  day,  by  night,  the  hour, 

I  feel  his  hand  in  eveiy  stroke  I  hear. 

Never  did  cankerworm  fair  tree  devour,  t 

As  he  my  heart,  wherein  he,  gnawing,  lurks. 

And,  there,  my  ruin  works. 

Hence  my  past  martyrdom  and  tears  arise. 

My  present  speech,  &ese  sighs. 

Which  tear  and  tire  myself,  and  haply  thee,  * 

— Judge  then  between  us  both, thou  knowest  him  and  me!  '* 

With  fierce  reproach  my  adversary  rose : 

•'  Lady,"  he  spoke,  "  the  rebel  to  a  close 

Is  heard  at  last,  the  truth 

Beceive  from  me  which  he  has  shrunk  to  tell : 

Big  words  to  bandy,  specious  lies  to  sell, 

He  plies  right  well  the  vile  trade  of  his  youth, 

Freed  from  whose  shame,  to  share 

My  easy  pleasures,  by  my  friendly  care, 

From  each  false  passion  "whic^  had  work'd  him  ill, 

Kept  safe  and  pure,  laments  he,  graceless,  still 

The  sweet  life  he  has  gain'd  ? 

And,  blindly,  thus  his  fortune  dares  he  blame. 

Who  owes  his  veiy  fame 

To  me,  his  genius  who  sublimed,  sustained. 

In  the  proud  flight  to  which  he,  else,  had  dared  not  aim  ? 

"  Well  knows  he  how,  in  histoiy's  eveiy  page, 

The  laureird  chief,  the  monarch  on  his  throne, 

The  poet  and  the  sage, 

Favourites  of  fortune,  or  for  virtue  known. 

Were  cursed  by  evil  stars,  in  loves  debased. 

Soulless  and  vile,  their  hearts,  their  fame,  to  waste : 

While  I,  for  him  alone, 

From  all  the  lovely  ladies  of  the  earth, 

Ohose  one,  so  graced  with  beauty  and  with  worth, 

IThe  eternal  sun  her  equal  ne*er  beheld. 
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Such  charm  waa  in  her  life. 

Such  virtue  in  her  speech  with  moBio  rife. 

Their  wondrous  power  dispelled 

Each  vain  and  vicieiis  fancy  from  his  heart, 

— ^A  foe  1 9VX  indeed,  if  this  •  Ibeman's  part! 

'*  Such  was  my  anger,  these  my  hate  and  sligbfcp. 

Than  all  which  others  could  bestow  mora  sweet  - 

Evil  for  good  I  meet, 

If  thus  ingratitude  my  grace  requites. 

So  high,  upon  my  wings,  he  soar*d  in  f^me, 

To  hear  his  song,  (air  dames  and  geoUe  knigbta 

In  throngs  delighted  came. 

Among  the  gifted  spirits  of  ow  time 

His  udoxe  con^icuous  shines ;  in  every  cliaie 

Admired,  approved,  his  strains  an  echo  find. 

Such  is  he,  but  for  me 

A  mere  court  flatterer  who  was  doona'd  to  be, 

Unmark'd  amid  his  kind. 

Till,  in  mv  school,  exalted  snd  made  known 

By  her,  who,  of  her  sex,  stood  peeriess  and  alone ! 

"  If  my  great  service  more  there  xieed  to  lelL 

I  have  so  fenced  and  fortified  him  weU« 

That  his  pure  mind  on  nought 

Of  gross  or  grovelling  now  can  brook  to  dwell ; 

Modest  and  sensitive,  in  deed,  word,  thought, 

Her  captive  firom  his  youth,  she  00  her  &ir  / 

And  virtuous  image  pressed 

Upon  his  heart,  it  left  its  Ukeness  there : 

Whatever  bis  life  has  shown  of  good  or  gceat; 

In  aim  or  action,  he  from  us  possessed. 

Never  was  midnight  dream 

So  full  of  error  as  to  us  his  hate  I 

For  Heaven*s  and  man*s  esteem 

If  still  he  keep,  the  praise  is  due  to  us. 

Whom  in  its  thankless  pride  his  blind  rage  censures  thos ! 

"  In  fine,  'twas  I,  my  past  love  to  exceed^ 

Who  heavenward  fix*d  his  hope,  who  gave  him  winga 

To  fly  from  mortal  things, 

Which  to  eternal  bliss  the  path  impede ; 
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With  his  own  aesse,  that,  seeing  how  in  h&r 
Virtoes  and  charms  80.gMat  and  xare  combmed, 
A  holy  pride  might  stir 
And  to  the  Great  First  Cause  exalt  his  mind, 
(In  his  own  verse  confess'd  this  truth  we  see,) 
While  that  dear  lady  whom  I  sent  to  be 
The  grace,  the  guard,  and  guide 

Of  his  vam  life" But  here  aieart-deep  groan 

I  sudden  gave,  and  cried, 

"  Yes !  sent  and  snatch'd  her  from  me."    He  replied, 

"  Not  I,  but  Heaven  above,  which  will'd  her  for  its  own  I " 

At  length  before  that  high  tribunal  each— 
With  anxious  trembling  I,  while  in  his  mien 
Was  conscious  tciumph  seen— 
With  earnest  prayer  concluded  thus  his  speech : 
''  Speak,  noble  lady !  we  thy  judgment  wait." 
She  then  with  equal  air : 
**  It  ^lads  me  to  have  heard  your  keen  debate. 
But  in  a  cause  so  great, 

More  time  and  thought  it  needs  just  verdict  to  declare ! '' 

Magobeoor. 

[of  pakts  only.] 

I  CITED  once  V  appear  before  the  noble  queen,        [seen, 
That  ought  to  guide  each  mortal  life  that  in  this  world  is 
That  pleasant  cruel  foe  that  robbeth  hearts  of  ease, 
And  now  doth  frown,  and  then  doth  fawn,  and  can  both 

grieve  and  please ; 
And  there,  as  gold  in  fire  full  fined  to  each  intent, 
Charged  with  fear,  and  terror  eke  T  did  myself  present. 
As  one  that  doubted  death,  and  yet  did  justice  crave. 
And  thus  began  t*  unfold  my  cause  in  hope  some  help  to 
have. 

**  Madam,  in  tender  youth  I  entered  first  this  reign, 
Wliere  other  sweet  I  never  felt*    than  grief  and  great 

disdain ; 
And  eke  so  sundry  kinds  of  torments  did  endure, 
As  life  I  loathed,  and  death  desired  my  cursed  case  to  cure; 
\iid  thus  my  woeful  days  unto  this  hour  have  pass'd 
[n    smoky  sighs  and  scalding  tears,  my  wearied  life  to 

waste; 
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0  Lord !  what  graces  great  I  fled,  and  eke  refased 

To  serve  this  cruel  crafty  Sire  that  doubtless  trust  abused* 

**  What  wit  can  use  such  words  to  argue  and  debate. 
What  tongue  express  the  full  effect  of  mine  unhappy  state; 
What  hand  with  pen  can  paint  t*  uncipher  this  deceit ; 
What  heart  so  hard  that  would  not  yield  that  onee  hath 

seen  his  bate ; 
What  great  and  grievous  wrongs,  what  threats  of  ill  suceess. 
What  single  sweet,  mingled  with  mass  of  double  bitterness. 
With  what  unpleasant  pangs,  with  what  an  hoard  of  paiii.«. 
Hath  he  acquainted  my  green  years  by  his  Mse  pleasant 

trains." 

'*  Who  by  resistless  power  hath  forced  me  sue  his  dance. 
That  if  I  be  not  much  abused  had  found  much    better 
And  when  I  most  resolved  to  lead  most  quiet  Ufe,  [chance: 
He  spoird  me  of  discordless  state,  and  thrust  me  in  tmce- 

less  strife. 
He  hath  bewitched  me  so  that  God  the  less  I  served. 
And  due  respect  unto  myself  the  further  from  me  swerr  d : 
He  hath  the  love  of  one  so  painted  in  my  thought. 
That  other  thing  I  can  none  mind,  nor  care  for  as  I  ought 
And  idl  this  comes  from  him,  both  counsel  and  the  cause. 
That  whet  my  young  desire  so  much  to  th*  honour  of  bis 

laws.*'  Habikotok  MS. 


SONNET  LXXXn. 
Dieem  tpet90  il  miojidato  apeglia. 

HI  AWAKU  TO  A  COXYIOnOH  OF  THl  ITSAB  APPBOACH  OF  BSATH. 

Mt  faithful  mirror  ofl  to  me  has  told — 
My  weary  spirit  and  my  shrivelUd  skin 
My  failing  powers  to  prove  it  all  begin — 
*'  Deceive  thyself  no  longer,  thou  art  old.** 
Man  is  in  all  by  Nature  best  controird, 
And  if  with  her  we  struggle,  time  creeps  in ; 
At  the  sad  truth,  on  fire  as  waters  win, 
A  long  and  heavy  sleep  is  off  me  rolled ; 
And  I  see  dearly  our  vain  life  depart, 
That  more  than  once  our  being  cannot  be ; 
Her  voice  sounds  ever  in  my  inmost  heart. 
Who  now  from  her  fair  earthly  frame  is  free ; 
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She  walk*d  the  world  so  peerless  and  alone, 

Its  fame  and  lustre  all  with  her  are  flown.        Macorbgob. 

The  mirror'd  friend — my  changing  form  hath  read. 
My  every  power's  incipient  decay — 
My  wearied  soal — ^alike,  in  warning  say 
"  Thyself  no  more  deceive,  thy  youth  hath  fled." 
Tis  ever  hest  to  he  hy  Nature  led, 
We  strive  with  her,  and  Death  makes  us  his  prey ; 
At  that  dread  thought,  as  flames  the  waters  stay, 
The  dream  is  gone  my  life  hath  sadly  fed. 
I  wake  to  feel  how  soon  existence  flics : 
Once  known,  'tis  gone,  and  never  to  return. 
Still  vibrates  in  my  heart  the  thrilling  tone 
Of  her,  who  now  her  beauteous  shrine  defies  : 
But  she,  who  here  to  rival,  none  could  learn. 
Hath  robb'd  her  sex,  and  with  its  fame  hath  flown. 

WOLLASTON. 

SONNET  LXXXIIL 
Volo  eonP  oUd^  pentieri  cU  cielo, 

BX  BXKMB  TO  Bl  WITH  HIK  IH  BKAVUT. 

So  often  on  the  wings  of  thought  I  fly 
Up  to  heaven*s  blissful  seats,  that  I  appear 
As  one  of  those  whose  treasure  is  lodged  there, 
The  rent  veil  of  mortality  thrown  by. 
A  pleasing  chillness  thrills  my  heart,  while  I 
Liisten  to  her  voice,  who  bids  me  paleness  wear — 
••Ah!  now,  my  friend,  I  love  thee,  now  revere. 
For  changed  thy  face,  thy  manners,"  doth  she  cry. 
She  leads  me  to  her  Lord  :  and  then  I  bow, 
Preferring  humble  prayer.  He  would  allow 
That  I  his  glorious  face,  and  hers  might  see. 
Thus  He  replies:  "Thy  destiny's  secure; 
To  stay  some  twenty,  or  some  ten  years  more,     ^* 
Is  but  a  little  space,  though  long  it  seems  to  thee."    Nott. 

SONNET  LXXXIV. 
Morle  ha  ipeiUo  qud  Sol  eh*  ahbagliar  iuolmi. 

VEABT  OP  Lira,   vow  THAT  8HB  IS  NO  LOKOIB  WITH  HUf,   HE  DEVOTES 
BIXSEIiF  TO  OOD. 

Death  has  the  bright  sun  quenched  which  wont  to  bum ; 
Ser  poe  and  constant  eyes  his  dark  realms  hold : 
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She  now  is  dust,  who  dealt  me  heat  and  cold; 

To  common  trees  my  chosen  laurels  turn; 

Hence  I  at  once  my  bliss  and  banie  disoesn. 

None  now  there  is  my  feelings  who  can  mould 

From  fire  to  frost,  from  timorous  to  bold. 

In  grief  to  languish  or  with  hope  to  yearn. 

Out  of  his  tyrant  hands  who  hanns  and  heals, 

Erewhile  who  made  in  it  such  haToc  sore. 

My  heart  the  bitter-sweet  of  freedom  feels. 

And  to  the  Lord  whom,  tbankfril,  I  adore. 

The  heavens  who  ruleth  merely  with  his  brow, 

I  turn  life*weary,  if  not  sajtiata,  now.  M^ooBSfloa. 


SONNET  LXXXY. 

Ttmumi  Amor  arnit  venkmo  ordeKdo. 

RB  C05T188SS  AKD  BE0BXT8  HIB  8IKB,    AHD  PRATS  GOD  TO   SAVS   HIS 
VBOX  STBBKAL  SCATE. 

Love  held  me  one  and  twenty  years  enchained. 
His  fiame  was  joy — for  hope  was  in  my  grief ! 
For  ten  more  years  I  wept  without  relief. 
When  Laura  with  my  heart,  to  heaven  attained. 
Now  weaxy  grown,  my  life  I  had  arraigned 
That  in  its  error,  checked  (to  my  belief) 
Blest  virtue's  seeds-^now,  in  my  yellow  leat 
I  grieve  the  misspent  years,  existence  stain'd. 
Alas !  it  might  have  sought  a  brighter  goal. 
In  flying  troublous  thoughts,  mA  winning  peaco ; 
0  Father  I  I  repentant  seek  thy  throne : 
Thou,  in  this  temple  hast  aishrined  my  bouU 
Oh,  bless  me  yet,  and  grant  its  safe  release ! 
Unjustified — my  sin  I  humbly  own.  Woli^astox 


SONNET  LXXXVI. 
r  vopiangmido  %  fnidpamaU  lempi. 

HE  QUXBLT  OOSfMnW  TEB  IBROBB  OF  HX8  PAR  UPK,   ASD  PRATS   TCt 

tnwvn  oftAoi. 
Weeping,  I  still  revolve  the  seasons  flown 
In  vain  idolatry  of  mortal  things ; 
Not  soaring  heavenward ;  though  my  sool  I 
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Which  might,  perchance,  a  glorious  flif^t  have  ahown. 

O  Thou,  discemer  of  the  goilt  I  omi, 

Giver  of  life  immortal.  King  of  Kings, 

Heal  Thou  the  wounded  heart  which  coDScienoe  stings : 

It  looks  for  refuge  only  to  thy  throne. 

Thus,  althou^  life  was  warfare  and  unrest, 

Be  death  the  haven  of  peace ;  and  if  my  day 

WAs  vain — ^yet  make  the  parting  moment  blest! 

Through  this  brief  remnant  of  my  earthly  way, 

And  in  death's  billows,  be  thy  hand  confessed ; 

Full  well  Thou  know'st,  this  hope  is  all  my  stay ! 

Shsfpabd. 

Smx  do  I  mourn  the  years  for  aye  gone  by. 
Which  on  a  mortal  love  1  lavished. 
Nor  e'er  to  soar  my  pinions  balanced. 
Though  wing'd  perchance  no  humble  height  to  fly. 
Thou,  Dread  Invisible,  who  from  on  high 
liook'st  down  upon  this  suffering  erring  head. 
Oh,  be  thy  succour  to  my  frailty  sped, 
And  with  thy  grace  my  indigence  supply ! 
My  life  in  storms  and  warfare  doomed  to  spend, 
Harbour*d  in  peace  that  life  may  I  resign : 
It*s  course  though  idle,  pious  be  its  end ! 
Oh,  for  the  few  brief  days,  which  yet  are 'mine. 
And  for  their  close,  thy  fj^iding  hand  extend ! 
Thou  know'st  on  Thee  done  my  heart's  firm  hopes  recline. 

Wranohah. 


SONNET  LXXXVII. 

Dolci  dwesae  eplacide  rejptUte. 

HT8  OWH  SALVATION  TO  THE  VIBTVOUS  CONDUCT  OV  LAURA. 

O  8WSET  severity,  repulses  mild, 
Vitli  chasten'd  love,  and  tender  pity  fiaught ; 
rraceful  rebukes,  that  to  mad  passion  taught 
tecoming  mastery  o'er  its  wishes  wild  ; 
peech  dignified,  in  which,  imited,  smiled 
IL  courtesy,  with  purity  of  thought; 
irtad  and  beauty,  that  uprooted  aught 
f  baatr  temper  had  my  heart  defiled ; 
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Eyes,  in  whose  glance  man  is  beatified— 

Awful,  in  pride  of  virtue,  to  restrain 

Aspiring  hopes  that  justly  are  denied. 

Then  prompt  the  drooping  spirit  to  sustain ! 

These,  beautiful  in  every  change,  supplied 

Health  to  my  soul,  that  else  were  sought  in  vain.     Dacs^ 


SONNET  LXXXVin. 
Spiriofelicej  ehe  «i  dolcemente. 

BSHOLDnrO  IK  FAirOT  THE  8HADB  Of  LAVSA,    HS  TKU8  HSB  TBI  I   .* 
THAT  TBS  WOBLD  BUSTAIBSD  IB  HBR  DBPABTVBB. 

Blest  spirit,  that  with  beams  so  sweetly  dear 
Those  eyes  didst  bend  on  me,  than  stars  more  bright 
And  sighs  didst  breathe,  and  words  which  could  delight 
Despair ;  and  which  in  fancy  still  I  hear  ;— 
I  see  thee  now,  radiant  from  thy  pmre  sphere 
O'er  the  soft  grass,  and  violet's  purple  light. 
Move,  as  an  angel  to  my  wondering  sight ; 
More  present  than  earth  gave  thee  to  appear. 
Yet  to  the  Cause  Supreme  thou  art  retum'd : 
And  left,  here  to  dissolve,  that  beauteous  veil 
In' which  indulgent  Heaven  invested  thee. 
Th*  impoverished  world  at  thy  departure  moum'd : 
For  love  departed,  and  the  sun  grew  pale, 
And  death  then  seem'd  our  sole  felicity.         Caf£i.  Lc' 

0  BLESSED  Spirit !  who  those  sun-like  eyes 
So  sweetly  didst  inform  and  brightly  fill. 
Who  the  apt  words  didst  frame  and  tender  sighs 
Which  in  my  fond  heart  have  their  echo  still : 
Ei*ewhile  I  saw  thee,  glowing  with  chaste  fiame. 
Thy  feet  'mid  violets  and  verdure  set. 
Moving  in  angel  not  in  mortal  frame. 
Life-like  and  light,  before  me  present  yet ! 
Her,  when  returning  with  thy  God  to  dwell, 
Thou  didst  relinquish  and  that  fair  veil  given 
For  puipose  high  by  fortune's  grace  to  thee ; 
Love  at  thy  parting  bade  the  world  farewell; 
Coiutesy  died ;  the  sun  abandoned  heaven, 
And  Death  himself  our  best  friend  'gan  to  be.   M Ad 
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SONNET  LXXXIX. 
Veh  porgi  mono  aW  t^annato  ingegno. 

HX  BIOS  LOTI  TO  ASSSSS  HIM,  THAT  HB  XAT  WOBTBILT  CELBBBATB  BEB. 

Ah,  Love !  some  succour  to  my  weak  mind  deign. 
Lend  to  my  fnul  and  weaiy  style  thine  aid, 
To  sing  of  her  who  is  immortal  made, 
A  citizetf  of  the  celestial  reign. 
And  grant,  Lord,  that  my  verse  the  height  may  gain 
Of  her  great  praises,  else  in  vain  essay 'd, 
Whose  peer  in  worth  or  beauty  never  stay'd       f 
In  this  our  world,  unworthy  to  retain.  ' 

Love  answers :  "  In  myself  and  Heaven  what  lay. 
By  conversation  pure  and  counsel  wise, 
All  was  in  her  whom  death  has  snatch*d  away. 
Since  the  first  mom  when  Adam  oped  his  eyes. 
Like  form  was  ne*er — suffice  it  this  to  say, 
Write  down  with  tears  what  scarce  I  tell  for  sighs." 

_^  Macobeoob. 

SONNET  XC.  c]  ^ 

'^      Vago  augeUiUo  che  cmUando  vat, 

THB  FLAXHnVB  BORQ  0?  A  BIBD  BBOALU  TO  HIX  HX8  OWB  SSXBSB 
80BB0W. 

PooB  solitaiy  bird,  that  pour*st  thy  lay;. 
Or  haply  moumest  the  sweet  season  gone : 
;  As  chilly  night  and  winter  hurry  on,  ^/ 

^d  day-light  fades  and  summer  flies  away;/ 
(;  Jf  as  the  cares  that  swell  thy  little  throat     ^ 
rhou  knew*8t  alike  the  woes  that  wound  myl 
Ih,  thou  ncouldst  house  thee  in  this  kindi'edbp 
jid  mix  with  mine  thy  melancholy  liote.  yv^. 
p  'et  little  know  I  ours  are  kindred  ills :   >/*^ 
:  he  still  m^y  live  the  object  of  thy  son^ :  t  f 
^  ot  so  for  me  stem  deadi  or  Heaven  wills !- ' 
at  tiSe'sad  season,  and  less  grateful  hour,  « ^ 
id  of  past  joy  and  sorrow,  thoughts  that  throng  | 
oinpt  my  full  heart  this  idle  lay  to  pour.  %  DacrxJ 

SwBBT  bird,  that  singest  on  thy  airy  way, 
I      else  bewidlest  pleasures  that  are  past ; 

lat  time  the  night  draws  nigh,  and  wintry  blast; 
wpag  bdiind  each  merry  month,  and  day ; 
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Oh,  couldst  thou,  aa  tlilbe  own,  my  Btkte  survey. 
With  the  same  gloom  of  miseiy  c^'eicast ; 
XJnto  my  bosom  thou  mightst  surely  hasle. 
And,  by  partaJcing,  my  sad  griefs  aUav. 
Yet  .would  thy  share  of  woe  not  equal  mine, 
'^ince  the  iQYf^  r «»^  »^^"  w^ftp'cf  Anth  haply  T^^^ 
Nhile  death,  and  heaven,  me  of  my  fiiir  deprive:  • 
But  hours  less  gay,  the  season's  drear  dechne ; 
With  thoughts  on  many  a  sad,  and  pleasant  yeac* 
Tempt  me  to  ask  thy  piteous  presence  here.  V 


^ 
^ 


CANZONE  vin; 

Beautiful  Virgin  1  dothed  mth  the  stm,     \ 

Crown'd  with  the  stars,  \i^  so  ^6  Eternal  Suu 
•    WdVj^k^^gtthat  in  thine  his  light  he  hid ; 

Love  priCTrme*%n  to  utter  speech  of  thee. 

And— ieeble  to  commence  without  thy  aid — 

Of  Him  who  on  thy  bosom  rests  in  love. 

Her  I  invoke  who  gracious  stUl  replies 

To  all  who  ask  in  faith, 
,  Virgin !  if  ever  yet 
.  The  misery  of  man  and  mortal  things 
.  To  mercy  moved  thee,  to  my  prayer  inelind; 
'  Help  me  in  this  my  strife, . 

Though  I  am  but  of  dust,  and  thou  heaven's  tsdlaiit  Q 

Wise  Virg'm !  of  that  lovely  number  one  n*'"^ 

Of  Virgins  blest  and  wise,  , 
^  Even  the  first  and  with  the  brightest  lamp': 
^()  solid  buckler  of  afflicted  hearts ! 
•  'Neath  which  against  the  blows  of  Fate  and  Death, 
^    Not  mere  deliverance  but  great  victory  is; 
«  Ec4ief  from  the  blind  ardour  which  consumes 
» Vain  mortals  here  below ! 
^  Virgin !  those  lustrous  eyes, 
^  Which  tearfully  beheld  the  cruel  prints 

In  the  fair  limbs  of  thy  belcxved  Son, 

Ah !  turn  on  my  sad  doubt. 

Who  friendless,  helpless  thus,  for  counsel  oome  to  •' 
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"     \    ^'i 
This  life  to  lighten  and  the  next  adorn ; 
O  bright  and  lofty  gate  of  open VI  heaven ! 
£7  thee»  thy  Son  and  His,  the  Almighl^  Sire, 
In  our  worst  need  to  save  us  came  below : 
And,  from  amid  all  other  eaxthlj  seala. 
Thou  only  wert  elect, 
Virgin  supremely  blest ! 
The  tears  of  Eve  who  tomedat  into  joy ; 
Make  me,  thou  canst,  yet  worthy  of  his  grace;, 
O  happy  without  end, 
Who  art  in  highest  beaiwn  a  saint  immortal  shrined ! 

O  holy  Virgin !  full  of  every  good, 
\lfh04  in  hmnility  most  deep  and  true, 
To  heaven  art  mounted^  tfaenee  my  prayers  to  hear, 
l%at^  fountain  thou  of  pity  didst  produce. 
That  sun  of  justice  lig^t,  ^ich  calms  and  clears 
Our  age,  else  clogged  with  errors  dark  and  fool. 
Three  sweet  and  precious  names  in.  thee  combine, 
Of  mother,  daughter,  wife, 

iTirgin !  with  glory  crown'd, 

2ueen  of  that  King  who  has  unloosed  omr  bonds, 

ind  £reo  and  happy  made  the  world  again^ 

)y  whose  most  sacred  wounds, 
pray  my  heart  to  fix  where  true  joys  only  are  f 

irgin !  of  all  unparallerd,  alone, 
D^lio  with  thy  beauties  hast  enamoor'd  HeaTen> 
<lio8e  like  has  never  been,  nor  e'ei*  shall  be ; 
IT  holy  thoughts  with  chaste  and  pious  acts 
I  the  true  God  a  sacred  living  i^rine 
thy  fecund  virginity  have  made : 
,^»y  tbiee,  dear  Mary,  yet  my  life  may  be 

Ppy»  if  to  thy  prayers, 
^  firgin  meek  and  mild! 
^ '  mate  sin  abounded  grace  shall  more  abound  I 
ii  bended  knee  and  broken  heart  I  {m^ 
H  thou  my  guide  wo'iildstlBe,  ^  / 

I  to  such  prosperous  end  direct  my  faltering  waj ;  ' 
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Bright  Virgin !  and  immutable  as  bright, 

0*er  life*8  tempestuous  ocean  the  sure  star 

Each  trusting  mariner  that  truly  guides. 

Look  down,  and  see  amid  this  dreadful  stonn 

How  I  am  tost  at  random  and  alone, 

And  how  already  my  last  shriek  is  near, 

Yet  still  in  thee,  sicdful  although  and  vile, 

My  soul  keeps  all  her  trust ; 

Virgin !  1  thee  implore 

liet  not  thy  foe  have  triumph  in  my  fall ; 

Bemember  that  our  sin  made  God  himself, 

To  free  us  from  its  chain, 

Within  thy  virgin  womb  our  imi^e  on  Him  take ! 

Virgin !  what  tears  already  have  I  shed, 

Cherished  what  dreams  and  breathed  what  prayers  in 

But  for  my  own  worse  penance  and  sure  loss ; 

Since  first  on  Amo's  shore  I  saw  the  light 

Till  now,  whatever  I  sought,  wherever  tum'd» 

My  life  has  pass'd  in  torment  and  in  tears, 

For  mortal  loveliness  in  air,  act,  speech, 

Has  seized  and  soiFd  my  soul : 

O  Virgin!  pure  and  good, 

Delay  not  till  I  reach  my  life's  last  year ; 

Swifter  than  shaft  and  shuttle  are,  my  days 

'Mid  misery  and  sin 

Have  vanished  all,  and  now  Death  only  is  behind ! 

Virgin!  She  now  is  dust,  who,  living,  held    ^ 

My  heart  in  grief,  and  plunged  it  since  in  gloom  ; '* 

She  knew  not  of  my  many  ills  this  one. 

And  had  she  known,  what  since  befell  me  still 

Had  been  the  same,  for  every  other  wish 

Was  death  to  me  and  ill  renown  for  her ; 

But,  Queen  of  heaven,  our  Goddess — if  to  tbee 

Such  homage  be  not  sin — 

Virgin !  of  matchless  mind. 

Thou  knowest  now  the  whole ;  and  that,  which  cU 

No  other  can,  is  nought  to  thy  great  power : 

Deign  then  my  grief  to  end, 

Thus  honour  shall  be  thine,  and  safe  my  peace  at 
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irgin !  in  whom  I  fix  my  every  hope, 
Tio  canst  and  will  St  assist  me  in  great  need, 
orsake  me  not  in  this  my  worst  extreme, 
e^ard  not  me  but  Him  who  made  me  thus ; 
et;  his  high  image  stamp'd  on  my  poor  worth 
o^w^ards  one  so  low  and  lost  thy  pity  move  : 
edusa  spells  have  made  me  as  a  rock 
tstilling  a  vain  flood ; 

r^in !  my  harassed  heart 

ith  pure  and  pious  tears  do  thou  fulfil, 

lat  its  last  sigh  at  least  may  be  devout, 

id  free  from  earthly  taint, 
iKras  my  earliest  vow  ere  madness  fill*d  my  veins ! 

rgin !  benevolent,  and  foe  of  pride, 

!  let  the  love  of  our  one  Author  win, 
•  ■  me  mercy  for  a  conti-ite  humble  heart : 
'^  r,  if  her  poor  frail  mortal  dust  I  loved 
: ,  th  loyalty  so  wonderful  and  long, 
>^  ich  more  my  faith  and  gratitude  for  thee, 
s    >in  this  my  present  sad  and  sunken  state 

by  thy  help  I  rise, 

gin  !  to  thy  dear  name 

>iisecrate  and  cleanse  my  thoughts,  speech,  pen, 

mind,  and  heart  with  aU  its  tears  and  sighs ; 
,\^  Dt  then  that  better  path, 
,  I  with  complacence  view  my  changed  desires  at  last. 

'*    )  day  must  come,  nor  distant  far  its  date, 
;;  ^le  flies  so  swift  and  sure, 
t  rj-sorless  and  alone  ! 

an  death  my  heart,  now  conscience  struck,  shall  seize : 
^\  j;^unend  me,  Virgin  !  then  to  thy  dear  Son, 
^t    e  God  and  Very  Man, 

^' ,    t  my  last  sigh  iu  peace  may,  in  his  arms,  be  breathed  1 
^^'jj  *  Macorkoor. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OP  LOVE. 

PARI  I. 

Nel  tempo  ehe  rinora  %  miei  foipm. 

It  was  the  time  when  I  do  sadly  pay 
My  sighs,  in  tribute  to  that  sweet-sour  day, 
Which  first  gave  being  to  my  tedious  woes; 
The  sun  now  o*er  the  BulFs  horns  proudly  goes. 
And  Phaeton  had  renew'd  his  wonted  race ; 
When  Love,  the  season,  and  my  own  ill  case. 
Drew  me  that  solitary  place  to  find. 
In  which  I  oft  unload  my  charged  mind : 
There,  tired  with  raving  thoughts  and  helpless 
Sleep  seal'd  my  eyes  up,  and,  my  senses  gone, 
^[y  waking  fancy  spied  a  shining  light. 
In  which  appeared  long  pain,  and  short  delight 
A  mighty  General  I  then  did  see. 
Like  one,  who,  for  some  glorious  victory. 
Should  to  the  Capitol  in  triumph  go : 
I  (who  had  not  been  used  to  such  a  show  } 

In  this  soft  age,  where  we  no  valour  have. 
But  pride)  admired  his  habit,  strange  and  brave. 
And  having  raised  mine  eyes,  which  wearied  were. 
To  understand  this  sight  was  all  my  care. 
Four  snowy  steeds  a  fiery  chariot  drew ; 
There  sat  Uie  cruel  boy ;  a  threatening  yew  ' 

His  right  hand  bore,  his  quiver  arrows  held,  , 

Against  whose  force  no  helm  or  shield  prevail'd. 
Two  partv-colour'd  wings  his  shoulders  ware ; 
All  naked  else ;  and  rotmd  about  his  chair  jlj 

Were  thousand  mortals :  some  in  battle  ta  en,  'n 

Many  were  hurt  with  darts,  and  many  slain.  ' 

Glad  to  learn  news,  I  rose,  and  forward  pressed 
So  far,  that  I  was  one  amongst  the  rest; 
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Ls  if  I  had  been  killed  with  loving  pun 
before  my  time ;  and  looking  through  the  train 
>f  this  tear-thirsty  king,  I  would  have  spied 
Some  of  my  old  acquaintance,  but  descried 
^o  face  I  knew :  if  any  such  there  were, 
They  were  transformed  with  prison,  death,  and  care. 
Lt  last  one  ghost,  less  sad  than  th'  others,  came, 
Vho,  near  approaching,  caird  me  by  my  name, 
^nd  said :  "  This  comes  of  Love."    "  What  may  you  be," 
'.  answered,  wondering  much,  "  that  thus  know  me? 
Tor  I  remember  not  t'  have  seen  your  face." 
le  thus  replied :  '*  It  is  the  dusky  place 
That  dulls  thy  sight,  and  this  hard  yoke  I  bear : 
else  I  a  Tuscan  am ;  thy  friend,  and  dear 
L'o  thy  remembrance."    His  wonted  phrase 
ind  voice  did  then  discover  what  he  was. 
lo  we  retired  aside,  and  left  the  throng, 
Yben  thus  he  spake :  '*  I  have  expected  long 
To  see  you  here  with  us;  your  face  did  seem 
To  threaten  you  no  less.    I  do  esteem 
foiur  prophesies ;  but  I  have  seen  what  care 
attends  a  lover's  life ;  and  must  bewai*e." 
'  Yet  have  I  oft  been  beaten  in  the  field, 
Ind  sometimes  hurt,"  said  I,  •*  but  scom'd  to  yield.** 
ie  smiled  and  said  :  '*  Alas !  thou  dost  not  sec, 
^ly  son,  how  great  a  flame's  prepared  for  thee." 
;  knew  not  then  what  by  his  words  he  meant : 
But  since  I  find  it  by  the  dire  event; 
Ind  in  my  memory  'tis  fix'd  so  fast, 
That  marble  gravings  cannot  firmer  last, 
bicanwhile  my  forward  youth  did  thus  inquire : 
'  What  may  these  people  be  ?  I  much  desire 
Vo  know  their  names;  pray,  give  me  leave  to  ask." 
'  I  think  ere  long  *twill  be  a  needless  task," 
ileplied  my  friend ;  "  thou  shalt  be  of  the  train, 
Ind  know  them  all ;  this  captivating  chain 
Thy  neck  must  bear,  (though  thou  dost  little  fear,) 
^nd  sooner  change  thy  comely  form  and  hair, 
Than  be  unfettered  from  the  cruel  tie, 
lowe'er  thou  struggle  for  thy  liberty ; 
fct  to  fulfil  thy  wish,  I  will  relate 
rVhat  I  have  leam'd.    The  first  that  keeps  such  state, 
Y  2 
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By  whom  our  lives  and  freedoms  we  forego. 

The  world  hath  calFd  him  Love ;  and  he  (you  know. 

But  shall  know  hetter  when  he  comes  to  be 

A  lord  to  you,  as  now  he  is  to  me) 

Is  in  his  childhood  mild,  fierce  in  hts  age ; 

*Tis  best  believed  of  those  that  feel  his  rage. 

The  truth  of  this  thou  in  thyself  shalt  find, 

I  warn  thee  now,  pray  keep  it  in  thy  mind. 

Of  idle  looseness  he  is  oft  the  child ; 

With  pleasant  fancies  nourished,  and  is  styled 

Or  made  a  god  by  vain  and  foolish  men : 

And  for  a  recompense,  some  meet  their  bane ; 

Others,  a  harder  slavery  must  endure 

Than  many  thousand  chains  and  bolts  procure. 

That  other  gallant  lord  is  conqueror 

Of  conquering  Rome,  led  captive  by  the  fair 

Egyptian  queen,  with  her  persuasive  art, 

Who  in  his  honours  claims  the  greatest  part; 

For  binding  the  world's  victor  with  her  diarms. 

His  trophies  are  all  hers  by  right  of  arms. 

The  next  is  his  adoptive  son,  whose  love 

May  seem  more  just,  but  doth  no  better  prove ; 

For  though  he  did  his  loved  Livia  wed. 

She  was  seduced  from  her  husband's  bed. 

Nero  is  third,  disdainful,  wicked,  fierce. 

And  yet  a  woman  found  a  way  to  pierce 

His  angry  soul.    Behold,  Marcus,  the  grave 

Wise  emperor,  is  fair  Faustina's  slave. 

These  two  are  tyrants :  Dionysius, 

And  Alexander,  both  suspicious. 

And  yet  both  loved :  the  last  a  just  reward 

Found  of  his  causeless  fear.    I  know  y*  have  heard 

Of  him,  who  for  Greiisa  on  the  rock 

Antandrus  moum'd  so  long ;  whose  warlike  stroke 

At  once  revenged  his  friend  and  won  his  love : 

And  of  the  youth  whom  Phsedra  could  not  move 

T'  abuse  his  father's  bed ;  he  left  the  place. 

And  by  his  virtue  lost  his  life  (for  base 

Unworthy  loves  to  rage  do  quickly  change). 

It  kiird  her  too ;  perhaps  in  just  revenge 

Of  wrong'd  Theseus,  slain  Hippolytus, 

And  poor  forsaken  Ariadne :  thus 
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[t  often  proves  that  thej  who  falsely  blame 

Another,  in  one  breath  themselves  condemn : 

^nd  who  have  guilty  been  of  treachery, 

^eed  not  complain,  if  they  deceived  be. 

Behold  the  brave  hero  a  captive  made 

A^ith  all  his  fame,  and  *twixt  these  sisters  led : 

Nho,  as  he  joy'd  the  death  of  th*  one  to  see, 

flis  death  did  ease  the  other's  misery. 

The  next  that  foUoweth,  though  the  world  admire 

3 is  strength.  Love  bound  him.    Th*  other  full  of  ird 

[s  great  Achilles,  he  whose  pitied  fate 

rVas  caused  by  Love.    Demophoon  did  not  hate 

[mpatient  Phyllis,  yet  procured  her  death. 

This  Jason  is,  he  whom  Medea  hath 

Obliged  by  mischief;  she  to  her  father  proved 

^alse,  lo  her  brother  cruel ;  t*  him  she  loved 

jrrew  furious,  by  her  merit  over-prized. 

^ypsipyle  comes  next,  mournful,  despised, 

bounded  to  see  a  stranger's  love  prevail 

Vf  ore  than  her  own,  a  Greek.     Here  is  the  frail 

^air  Helena,  with  her  the  shepherd  boy, 

^^hose  gazing  looks  hurt  Greece,  and  ruin'd  Troy. 

Mongst  other  weeping  souls,  you  hear  the  moan 

;£none  makes,  her  Paris  being  gone ; 

^nd  Menelaus,  for  the  woe  he  had 

Vo  lose  his  wife.    Hermione  is  sad, 

^nd  calls  her  dear  Orestes  to  her  aid. 

Vnd  Laodamia,  that  hapless  maid, 

Bewails  Protesilaus.     Argia  proved 

To  Polynice  more  faithful  than  the  loved 

But  false  and  covetous)  Amphiaraus*  wife. 

The  groans  and  sighs  of  those  who  lose  their  life 

By  this  kind  lord,  in  unrelenting  flames 

if ou  hear :  I  cannot  tell  you  half  their  names, 

b^or  they  appear  not  only  men  that  love, 

The  gods  themselves  do  fill  this  myrtle  grove : 

f  ou  see  fair  Venus  caught  by  Vulcan's  art 

^Vith  angry  Mars :  Proserpina  apart 

From  Pluto,  jealous  Juno,  yellow-hair'd 

Vpollo,  who  the  young  god  s  courage  dared  ; 

!^n(l  of  his  trophies  proud,  laughed  at  the  bow, 

iVhich  in  Thessalia  gave  him  such  a  blow. 
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What  shall  I  say? — here,  in  a  word,  are  all 

The  gods  that  Varro  mentions,  great  and  smaU  ; 

Each  with  innumerahle  honds  detained. 

And  Jupiter  before  the  chariot  cbain'd.'*        Anna  Ilnzs. 

PART  ir. 

Stanci  gid.  di  mirar,  non  «mo  ancora. 

Wearied,  not  satisfied,  with  much  delight. 
Now  here,  now  there,  I  tum'd  my  greedy  sight. 
And  many  things  I  view'd :  to  write  were  long. 
The  time  is  short,  great  store  of  passions  throng 
Within  my  breast ;  when  lo,  a  lovely  pair, 
Joined  hand  in  hand,  who  kindly  talking  were. 
Drew  my  attention  that  way :  their  attire 
And  foreign  language  quickened  my  desire 
Of  further  knowledge,  which  I  soon  might  gain. 
My  kind  interpreter  did  all  explain. 
When  both  I  knew,  I  boldly  then  drew  near ; 
He  loved  our  country,  though  she  made  it  fear. 
"  O  Masinissa !  I  adjure  thee  by 
Great  Scipio,  and  her  who  from  thine  eye 
Drew  manly  tears,"  sud  I ;  **  let  it  not  be 
A  trouble,  what  I  must  demand  of  thee." 
He  looked,  and  said :  "  I  first  desire  to  know 
Your  name  and  quality.;  for  well  3'ou  show 
Y*  have  heard  the  combat  in  my  wounded  soul. 
When  Love  did  Friendship,  Friendship  Love  controL" 
**  I  am  not  worth  yotu'  knowledge,  my  poor  flftnie 
Gives  little  light,"  said  I :  "  your  royal  fame 
Sets  hearts  on  fire,  that  never  see  your  face : 
But,  pray  you,  say ;  are  you  two  led  in  peace 
By  him  ?" — (I  show'd  their  guide)—"  Your  history 
Deserves  record :  it  seemeth  strange  to  me. 
That  faith  and  cruelty  should  come  so  near.'* 
He  said :  "  Thine  own  expressions  witness  beftr. 
Thou  know'st  enough,  yet  I  will  all  relate 
To  thee ;  't  will  somewhat  ease  my  heavy  stata. 
On  that  brave  man  my  heart  was  fix*d  so  miicb. 
That  Leslius*  love  to  him  could  be  but  sneh ; 
Where'er  his  colours  marched,  I  was  nigh. 
And  Fortxme  did  attend  with  victoiy: 
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Tet  Still  his  merit  caird  for  more  than  she 

jovld  give,  or  any  else  deserve  but  he. 

Vhen  to  the  West  the  Roman  eagles  came 

dyself  was  also  there,  and  caught  a  flame, 

L  purer  never  burnt  in  lover's  breast : 

3ut  such  a  joy  could  not  be  long  pos8ess*d ! 

)ur  nuptial  knot,  alas !  he  soon  untied, 

^ho  had  more  power  than  all  the  world  beside.  ' 

ie  cared  not  for  our  sighs ;  and  though  *t  be  true 

That  he  divided  us,  his  worth  I  knew : 

ie  must  be  blind  that  cannot  see  tlio  sun, 

3ut  by  strict  justice  Love  is  quite  undone : 

]/ounsel  from  such  a  friend  gave  such  a  stroke 

To  love,  it  almost  split,  as  on  a  rock : 

Tor  as  my  father  I  his  wrath  did  fear, 

Lnd  as  a  son  he  in  my  love  was  dear ; 

Brothers  in  age  we  were,  him  I  obey'd, 

3ut  with  a  troubled  soul  and  look  dismayed: 

Thus  my  dear  half  had  an  untimely  death, 

^he  prized  her  freedom  far  above  her  breath ; 

lnd  I  th*  unhappy  instrument  was  made ; 

>uch  force  th'  intreaty  and  intreater  had  1 

rather  chose  myself  than  him  t'  offend, 
Lnd  sent  the  poison  brought  her  to  her  end : 
Vith  what  sad  thoughts  I  know,  and  shell  confess, 
Lnd  you,  if  you  have  sense  of  love,  may  guess ; 
so  heir  she  left  me,  but  my  tedious  moan  ; 
Lnd  though  in  her  my  hopes  and  joys  were  gone, 
{he  was  of  lower  value  than  my  faitii ! 
But  now  farewell,  and  try  if  this  troop  hath 
Lnother  wonder ;  for  the  time  is  less 
Than  is  the  task."    I  pitied  their  distiess, 
Vhose  short  joy  ended  in  so  sharp  a  woe : 
ly  soft  heart  melted.    As  ihey  onward  go. 

This  youth  for  his  part,  I  perhaps  could  love,** 
Ibe  said ;  **  but  nothing  can  my  mind  remove 
>*rom  hatred  of  the  nation."    Ue  replied, 

Good  Sophonisba,  you  may  leave  this  pride ; 
f'our  city  hath  by  us  been  three  times  beat, 
?he  last  of  which,  you  know,  we  laid  it  flat." 

Pray  use  these  words  V  another,  not  to  me,* 
laid  she;  "if  Africk  mourned.  Italy 
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Needs  not  rejoice ;  search  your  records,  and  tiier» 

See  vhat  you  gained  by  the  Punic  war." 

He  that  was  friend  to  both,  without  reply 

A  litUe  smiling,  vanished  from  mine  eye 

Amongst  the  crowd.  As  one  in  doubtful  way 

At  every  step  looks  round,  and  fears  to  stray 

(Care  stops  his  journey),  so  the  varied  store 

Of  lovers  stay*d  me,  to  examine  more. 

And  try  what  kind  of  fire  burnt  eveiy  breast : 

When  on  my  left  hand  strayed  from  the  rest 

Was  one,  whose  look  express'd  a  ready  mind 

In  seeking  what  he  joy*d,  yet  shamed  to  find ; 

He  fireely  gave  away  his  dearest  wife 

(A  new-found  way  to  save  a  lover's  life); 

She,  though  she  ioy^d,  yet  blushed  at  the  change. 

As  they  recounted  tiieir  affections  strange. 

And  for  their  Syria  moum'd ;  I  took  the  way 

Of  these  three  ghosts,  who  seem*d  their  course  to  sti;. 

And  take  another  path :  the  first  I  held 

And  bid  him  turn ;  he  started,  and  beheld 

Me  with  a  troubled  look,  hearing  my  tongue 

Was  Roman,  such  a  pause  he  made  as  sprung 

From  some  deep  thought;  then  spake  as  if  inspired. 

For  to  my  wish,  he  told  what  I  desired 

To  know :  '*  Seleuais  is,"  said  he,  "  my  name. 

This  is  Antiochus  my  son,  whose  fame 

Hath  reached  your  ear ;  he  warred  much  with  Borne, 

But  reason  oft  by  power  is  overcome. 

This  woman,  once  my  wife,  doth  now  belong 

To  him ;  I  gave  her,  and  it  was  no  wrong 

In  our  religion ;  it  stay'd  his  death, 

Threaten*d  by  Love ;  Stratonica  she  hath 

To  name :  so  now  we  may  enjoy  one  state. 

And  our  fast  friendship  shall  outlast  all  date. 

She  from  her  height  was  willing  to  descend ; 

I  quit  my  joy;  he  rather  chose  his  end 

Than  our  offence ;  and  in  his  prime  had  died. 

Had  not  the  wise  Physician  been  our  guide ; 

Silence  in  love  overcame  his  vital  part ; 

His  love  was  force,  his  silence  virtuous  art 

A  father's  tender  care  made  me  agree 

To  this  strange  change."    This  said,  he  tum'd  from  me. 
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is  ehanging  his  design,  with  such  a  pace, 

Sre  I  could  take  my  leave,  he  had  quit  the  place. 

Vfter  the  ghost  was  carried  from  mine  eye, 

Imazedly  I  walk'd ;  nor  could  untie 

l^ly  mind  from  his  sad  story ;  till  my  friend 

Idmonish'd  me,  and  said,  "  You  must  not  lend 

Attention  thus  to  everything  you  meet ; 

iTou  know  the  number's  great,  and  time  is  fleet.** 

ilore  naked  prisoners  this  triumph  had 

Than  Xerxes  soldiers  in  his  army  led : 

ind  stretched  further  than  my  sight  could  reach ; 

!)f  several  countries,  and  of  differing  speech. 

>De  of  a  thousand  were  not  known  to  me, 

iTet  might  those  few  make  a  large  history. 

Perseus  was  one ;  and  well  you  know  the  way 

low  he  was  catched  by  Andromeda : 

}he  was  a  lovely  brownet,  black  her  hair 

ind  eyes.    Narcissus,  too,  the  foolish  fair, 

Nho  for  his  own  love  did  himself  destroy; 

He  had  so  much,  he  nothing  could  enjoy. 

ind  she,  who  for  his  loss,  deep  sorrow's  slave, 

Changed  to  a  voice,  dwells  in  a  hollow  cave. 

[phis  was  there,  who  hasted  his  own  fate, 

ile  loved  another,  but  himself  did  hate ; 

Ind  many  more  condemned  like  woes  to  prove, 

Yhose  life  was  made  a  curse  by  hapless  love. 

lome  modem  lovers  in  my  mind  remain, 

3ut  those  to  reckon  here  were  needless  pain : 

The  two,  whose  constant  loves  for  ever  last, 

)n  whom  the  winds  wait  while  they  build  their  nest  * 

Tor  halcyon  days  poor  labouring  sailors  please, 

Ind  in  rough  winter  calm  the  boisterous  seas. 

•*ar  off  the  thoughtful  JBsacus,  in  quest 

>f  his  Hesperia,  finds  a  rocky  rest. 

Then  diveth  in  the  floods,  then  mounts  i*  th*  air; 

Lnd  she  who  stole  old  Nisus'  purple  hair 

lis  cruel  daughter,  I  observed  to  fly: 

Iwift  Atalanta  ran  for  victory, 

$ut  three  gold  apples,  and  a  lovely  face, 

>lack*d  her  quick  paces,  till  she  lost  the  race : 

;he  brought  Hippomanes  along,  and  joy'd 

'hat  he,  as  others,  had  not  been  destroyed. 
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But  of  die  victory  cotild  singly  boast 

I  saw  amidst  the  vain  and  fabulous  host, 

Fair  Galatea  lean'd  on  Acis*  breast ; 

Eude  Polyphemus*  noise  disturbs  their  rest 

Glaucus  alone  swims  through  the  dangerous  seas. 

And  missing  her  who  should  his  fancy  please, 

Curseth  the  cruel's  Loye  transform*d  her  shape. 

Canens  laments  that  Picus  could  not  *8cape 

The  dire  enchantress ;  he  in  Italy 

Was  once  a  king,  now  a  pied  bird ;  for  she 

Who  made  him  such,  changed  not  his  cloUies  nor  name, 

His  princely  habit  still  appears  the  same. 

Egeria,  while  she  wept  became  a  well: 

Scylla  (a  horrid  rock  by  Circe's  spell) 

Hath  made  infamous  the  Sicilian  strand. 

Next  she  who  holdeth  in  her  trembling  hand 

A  guilty  knife,  her  right  hand  writ  her  name. 

Pygmalion  next  with  his  live  mistress  came. 

Sweet  Aganippe,  and  Gastalia  have 

A  thousand  more ;  all  there  sung  by  the  brave 

And  deathless  poets,  on  their  fair  banks  placed ; 

Cydippe  by  an  apple  fooVd  at  last  Akka  Hms. 

PART  IIT. 

Era  A  pieno  U  cor  di  maratigHe. 

Mt  heart  was  fill'd  with  wonder  and  amaze. 
As  one  struck  dumb,  in  silence  stands  at  gaee 
Expecting  counsel,  when  my  friend  drew  near. 
And  said :  "  What  do  you  look  ?  why  stay  you  here  ? 
What  mean  you  ?  know  you  not  that  I  am  one 
Of  these,  and  must  attend  ?  pray,  let's  be  gone." 
"  Dear  friend,"  said  I,  "  consider  what  desire 
To  learn  the  rest  hath  set  my  heart  on  fire ; 
My  own  haste  stops  me."    *'  I  believe  *t"  said  he, 
"  And  I  will  help ;  'tis  not  forbidden  me. 
This  noble  man,  on  whom  the  others  wait 
(You  see)  is  Pompey,  justly  call'd  The  Great: 
Cornelia  foUoweth,  weeping  bis  hard  fate. 
And  Ptolemy's  unworthy  causeless  hate. 
You  see  far  oflF  the  Grecian  general ; 
His  base  wife,  with  -ZEgisthus  wrought  his  fall: 
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Behold  them  there,  and  judge  if  Love  he  hlind. 

But  here  are  lovers  of  another  kind, 

And  other  faith  they  kept.    Lynceus  was  saved 

By  Hypermnestra :  Pjrranius  hereaved 

Himself  of  life,  thinking  his  mistress  slain : 

Thishe's  like  end  shortened  her  mourning  pain. 

Leander,  swimming  often,  drowned  at  last ; 

Hero  her  fair  self  from  her  window  cast. 

Courteous  Ulysses  his  long  stay  doth  mourn; 

His  chaste  wife  prayeth  for  his  safe  return ; 

"While  Circe's  amorous  charms  her  prayers  control. 

And  rather  vex  than  please  his  virtuous  soul. 

Hamilcar*s  son,  who  made  great  Home  afraid^ 

By  a  mean  wench  of  Spain  is  captive  led. 

This  Hypsicratea  is,  the  virtuous  fair, 

AMio  for  her  husband's  dear  love  cut  her  hair, 

And  served  in  all  his  wars :  this  is  the  wife 

Of  Brutus,  Portia,  constant  in  her  life 

And  death  :  this  Julia  is,  who  seems  to  moan, 

That  Pompey  loved  best,  when  she  was  gone. 

Liook  here  and  see  the  Patriarch  much  abused 

Who  twice  seven  years  for  his  fair  Bachel  choosed 

To  serve :  O  powerful  love  increased  by  woe! 

His  father  this :  now  see  his  grandsire  go 

With  Sarah  from  his  home.    This  cruel  Love 

O'ercame  good  David ;  so  it  had  power  to  move 

His  righteous  heart  to  that  abhorred  crime, 

For  which  he  sorrow'd  all  his  following  time ; 

Just  such  like  error  soiFd  his  wise  son's  fame. 

For  whose  idolatry  God's  anger  came : 

Here's  he  who  in  one  hour  could  love  and  hate : 

Here  Tamar,  full  of  anguish,  wails  her  state ; 

Her  brother  Absalom  attempts  t*  appease 

Her  grieved  soul.    Samson  takes  care  to  please 

His  fancy ;  and  appears  more  strong  than  wise, 

Who  in  a  traitress*  bosom  sleeping  lies. 

Amongst  those  pikes  and  spears  which  guard  the  place. 

Love,  wine,  and  sleep,  a  beauteous  widow's  face 

And  pleasing  art  hath  Holophemes  ta*en ; 

She  back  again  retires,  who  hath  him  slain. 

With  her  one  mud,  bearing  the  hoiTid  head 

In  haste,  and  thanks  God  ti^at  so  well  she  sped. 
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The  next  is  Sichem,  he  who  found  his  death 

In  circumcision ;  his  father  hath 

Like  mischief  felt ;  the  city  all  did  prove 

The  same  effect  of  his  rash  violent  love. 

You  see  Ahasuerus  how  well  he  bears 

His  loss ;  a  new  love  soon  expels  his  cares : 

This  cure  in  this  disease  doth  seldom  fail. 

One  nail  best  driveth  out  another  nail. 

If  you  would  see  love  mingled  oft  with  hate. 

Bitter  with  sweet,  behold  fierce  Herod's  state. 

Beset  with  love  and  cruelty  at  once  : 

Enraged  at  first,  then  late  his  fault  bemoans. 

And  Mariamne  calls ;  those  three  fair  dames 

(Who  in  the  list  of  captives  write  their  names) 

Procris,  Deidamia,  Artemisia  were 

All  good,  the  other  three  as  wicked  are — 

Semiramis,  Byblis,  and  Myrrha  named. 

Who  of  their  crooked  ways  are  now  ashamed : 

Here  be  the  erring  knights  in  ancient  scrolls, 

Lancelot,  Tristram,  and  the  vulgar  souls 

That  wait  on  these ;  Guenever,  and  the  fair 

Isond,  with  other  lovera ;  and  the  pair 

AVho.  as  they  walk  together,  seem  to  plain. 

Their  just,  but  cruel  fate,  by  one  hand  slain.*' 

Thus  he  discoursed :  and  as  a  man  that  fears 

Approaching  harm,  when  he  a  trumpet  hears. 

Starts  at  the  blow  ere  touch'd,  my  frighted  blood 

Betired :  as  one  raised  from  his  tomb  I  stood ; 

When  by  my  side  I  spied  a  lovely  maid, 

(No  turtle  ever  purer  whiteness  had !) 

And  straight  was  caught  (who  lately  swore  I  would 

Defend  me  from  a  man  at  arms),  nor  could 

Eesist  the  wounds  of  words  widi  motion  graced : 

The  image  yet  is  in  my  fancy  placed. 

My  friend  was  willing  to  increase  my  woe. 

And  smiling  whispered, — "  You  alone  may  go 

Confer  with  whom  you  please,  for  now  we  are 

All  stained  with  one  crime."    My  sullen  care 

Was  like  to  theirs,  who  are  more  grieved  to  know 

Another's  happiness  than  their  own  woe ; 

For  seeing  her.  who  had  enthrall'd  my  mind, 

Live  free  in  peace,  and  no  disturbance  find : 
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And  seeing  that  I  knew  my  hurt  too  late, ' 

And  that  her  heauty  was  my  dying  fate  : 

Love,  jealousy,  and  envy  held  my  sight 

So  fix*d  on  that  fair  face,  no  other  light 

I  could  hehold ;  like  one  who  in  the  rage 

Of  sickness  greedily  his  thirst  would  *8uage 

With  hurtful  drink,  which  doth  his  palate  please. 

Thus  (hlind  and  deaf  t*  all  other  joys  are  ease) 

So  many  douhtful  ways  I  followed  her, 

The  memory  still  shidses  my  soul  with  fear. 

Since  when  mine  eyes  are  moist,  and  view  the  ground ; 

My  heart  is  heavy,  and  my  steps  have  found 

A  solitary  dwelling  *mongst  the  woods, 

I  stray  o'er  rocks  and  fountains,  hills  and  floods : 

Since  when  such  store  my  scattered  papers  hold 

Of  thoughts,  of  tears,  of  ink;  which  oft  I  fold. 

Unfold,  and  tear :  since  when  I  know  the  scope 

Of  Love,  and  what  they  fear,  and  what  they  hope ; 

And  how  they  live  that  in  his  cloister  dwells 

The  skilful  in  their  face  may  read  it  welL 

Meanwhile  I  see,  how  fierce  and  gallant  she 

Cares  not  for  me,  nor  for  my  misery, 

Proud  of  her  virtue,  and  my  overthrow : 

And  on  the  other  side  (if  aught  I  know). 

This  lord,  who  hath  the  world  in  triumph  led, 

She  keeps  in  fear ;  thus  all  my  hopes  are  dead, 

So  strength  nor  courage  left,  nor  can  I  he 

Elevenged,  as  I  expected  once ;  for  he, 

^ho  tortures  me  and  others,  is  ahused 

By  her ;  shell  not  be  caught,  and  long  hath  used 

Rebellious  as  she  is !)  to  shun  his  wars, 

^d  is  a  sun  amidst  the  lesser  stars. 

Tier  grace,  smiles,  slights,  her  words  in  order  set; 

ier  hair  dispersed  or  in  a  golden  net ; 

Her  eyes  inflaming  with  a  light  divine 

}o  bum  my  heart,  I  dare  no  more  repine. 

kb,  who  is  able  fully  to  express 

ler  pleasing  ways,  her  merit  ?    No  excess, 

^o  bold  hyperboles  I  need  to  fear, 

ly  humble  style  cannot  enough  come  near 

i'he  truth;  my  words  are  like  a  little  stream 

/ompared  with  th'  ocean,  so  large  a  theme 
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Is  that  high  praise ;  new  worth,  not  seen  hefore» 

Is  seen  in  her,  and  can  he  seen  no  more ; 

Therefore  all  tongues  are  silenced ;  and  I, 

Her  prisoner  now,  see  her  at  liberty : 

And  night  and  day  implore  (O  unjust  fiate !) 

She  neither  hears  nor  pities  my  estate : 

Hard  laws  of  Love !    But  though  a  partial  lot 

I  plainly  see  in  this,  yet  must  I  not 

Befuse  to  serve :  the  gods,  as  well  as  men. 

With  like  reward  of  old  liave  felt  like  pain. 

Now  know  I  how  the  mind  itself  doth  part 

(Now  making  peace,  now  war,  now  truce) — what  an 

Poor  lovers  use  to  hide  their  stinging  woe : 

And  how  their  blood  now  comes,  and  now  doth  go 

Betwixt  their  heart  and  cheeks,  by  shame  or  fear : 

How  they  be  eloquent,  yet  speechless  are ; 

And  how  they  both  ways  lean,  they  watch  and  sleep. 

Languish  to  death,  yet  life  and  vigour  keep : 

I  trod  the  paths  made  happy  by  her  feet, 

And  search  the  foe  I  am  afraid  to  meet 

I  know  how  lovers  metamorphosed  are 

To  that  they  love :  I  know  what  tedious  care 

I  feel ;  how  vain  my  joy,  how  oft  I  change 

Design  and  countenance ;  and  (which  is  strange) 

I  live  without  a  soul :  I  know,  the  way 

To  cheat  myself  a  thousand  times  a  day : 

I  know  to  follow  while  I  flee  my  fire : 

I  fireeze  when  present ;  absent,  my  desire 

Is  hot :  I  know  what  cruel  rigour  Love 

Practiseth  on  the  mind,  and  doth  remove 

All  reason  thence,  and  how  he  racks  the  heart : 

And  how  a  soul  hath  neither  strength  nor  art 

Without  a  helper  to  resist  his  blows : 

And  how  he  flees,  and  how  his  darts  he  throws : 

And  how  his  threats  the  fearful  lover  feels :  . 

And  how  he  robs  by  force,  and  how  he  steals^ 

How  oft  his  wheels  tmn  round  (now  high,  now  low) 

With  how  imcertain  hope,  how  certain  woe : 

How  all  his  promises  be  void  of  faith, 

And  how  a  fire  hid  in  our  bones  he  hath : 

How  in  our  veins  he  makes  a  secret  wound. 

Whence  open  flames  and  death  do  soon  abound. 
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In  sum,  I  know  how  giddy  and  how  vain 

Be  lovers*  lives ;  what  fear  and  boldness  reign 

In  all  their  ways ;  how  every  sweet  is  paid, 

And  with  a  double  weight  of  sour  allay 'd : 

I  also  know  their  customs,  sighs,  and  songs ; 

Their  sudden  muteness,  and  their  stammering  tongues : 

How  short  their  joy,  how  long  their  pain  doth  last, 

How  wormwood  spoileth  all  their  honey  s  taste. 

AnkaHujcb. 

PART  rv. 

PoKia  eke  miafortuna  inforza  aUruL 

When  once  my  will  was  captive  by  my  fate, 
And  I  had  lost  the  liberty,  which  late 
Made  my  life  happy ;  I,  who  used  before 
To  flee  from  Love  (as  fearful  deer  abhor 
The  following  huntsman),  suddenly  became 
[Like  all  my  fellow-servants)  calm  and  tame ; 
And  view'd  the  travails,  wrestlings,  and  the  smart, 
The  crooked  by-paths,  and  the  cozening  art 
That  guides  the  amorous  flock:  then  whilst  mine  eye 
[  cast  in  every  comer,  to  espy 
3ome  ancient  or  modem  who  had  proved 
B'amous,  I  saw  him,  who  had  only  loved 
Burydice,  and  found  out  hell,  to  call 
H[er  dear  ghost  back ;  he  named  her  in  his  fall 
.^or  whom  he  died.    AlcsBus  there  was  known, 
Skilful  in  love  and  verse :  Anacreon, 
^ose  muse  sung  nought  but  love :  Findarus,  he 
Vas  also  there :  there  I  might  Virgil  see : 
tiany  brave  wits  I  found,  some  looser  rhymes, 
ly  others  writ,  hath  pleased  the  ancient  times : 
)vid  was  one :  after  Catullus  camia : 
Vopertius  next,  his  elegies  the  name 
)f  Cynthia  bear :  Tibi^us,  and  the  young 
rreek  poetess,  who  is  received  among 
['he  n«ble  troop  for  her  rare  Sapphic  muse, 
^hus  looking  here  and  there  (as  oft  I  use), 
spied  much  people  on  a  flowery  plain, 
.mongst  themselves  disputes  of  love  maintain, 
ehold  Beatrice  with  Dante ;  Selvaggia,  she 
rought  her  Pistoian  Gino ;  Quitton  may  be 
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Offeniled  that  he  is  the  latter  named : 

Behold  both  Guidos  for  their  learning  famed : 

Th'  honest  Bolognian  :  the  Sicilians  first 

Wrote  love  in  rhymes,  but  wrote  their  rhjmes  the  wont 

Franceschin  and  Sennuccio  (whom  all  know) 

Were  worthy  and  humane :  after  did  go 

A  squadron  of  another  garb  and  phrase. 

Of  whom  Amaldo  Daniel  hath  most  praise. 

Great  master  in  Love's  art,  his  style,  as  new 

As  sweet,  honours  his  country :  next,  a  few 

Whom  Love  did  lightly  wound :  both  Peters  made 

Two :  one,  the  less  Amaldo :  some  have  had 

A  harder  war ;  both  the  Eimbaldos,  th*  one 

Sung  Beatrice,  though  her  quality  was  known 

Too  much  above  his  reach  in  Montferrat 

Alvemia*s  old  Piero,  and  Girault : 

Folchetto,  who  from  Genoa  was  estranged 

And  caird  Marsilian,  he  wisely  changed 

His  name,  his  state,  his  country,  and  did  gain 

In  all :  Jeffray  made  haste  to  catch  his  bane 

With  sails  and  oars :  Guilliam,  too,  sweetly  sung 

That  pleasing  art,  was  cause  he  died  so  young. 

Amarlg,  Bernard,  Hugo,  and  Anselm  [hdok 

Were  there,  with  thousands  more,  whose  tongues  wea 

Shield,  sword,  and  spear,  all  their  ofifensive  arms. 

And  their  defensive  to  prevent  their  harms. 

From  those  I  tum*d,  comparing  my  own  woe. 

To  view  my  country-folks ;  and  there  might  know 

The  good  Tomasso,  who  did  once  adorn 

Bologna,  now  Messina  holds  his  urn. 

Ah,  vanish'd  joys !     Ah,  life  too  full  of  bane ! 

How  wert  thou  from  mine  eyes  so  quickly  ta'en ! 

Since  without  thee  nothing  is  in  my  power 

To  do,  where  art  thou  from  me  at  this  hour? 

What  is  our  life  ?    If  aught  it  bring  of  ease, 

A  sick  man  s  dream,  a  fable  told  to  please. 

Some  few  there  from  the  common  road  did  stray ; 

Laelius  and  Socrates,  with  whom  I  may 

A  longer  progress  tdce  :  Oh,  what  a  pair 

Of  dear  esteemed  friends  to  me  they  were ! 

Tis  not  my  verse,  nor  prose,  may  reach  their  praise  ; 

Neither  of  these  can  naked  virtue  raise 
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Above  her  own  true  place :  with  them  I  have 

Pkeach*d  many  heights ;  one  yoke  of  learning  gave 

Laws  to  our  steps,  to  them  my  festered  wound 

I  oft  have  showed ;  no  time  or  place  I  found 

To  part  from  them ;  and  hope,  and  wish  we  may 

Be  undivided  till  my  hreath  decay : 

With  them  I  used  (too  early)  to  adorn 

My  head  with  th*  honour*d  branches,  only  worn 

For  her  dear  sake  I  did  so  deeply  love, 

Who  fill'd  my  thoughts ;  but  sdi!  I  daily  prove. 

No  fruit  nor  leaves  from  tlience  can  gather  d  be : 

The  root  hath  sharp  and  bitter  been  to  me. 

For  this  I  was  accustomed  much  to  vex. 

But  I  have  seen  that  which  my  anger  checks : 

(A  theme  for  buskins,  not  a  comic  stage) 

She  took  the  God,  adored  by  the  rage 

Of  such  dull  fools  as  he  had  captive  led : 

But  firat.  111  tell  you  what  of  us  he  made ; 

Then,  from  her  hand  what  was  his  own  sad  fate. 

Which  Orpheus  or  Homer  might  relate. 

His  winged  coursers  o*er  the  ditches  leapt, 

ind  we  their  way  as  desperately  kept, 

rill  be  had  reached  where  his  mother  reigns, 

^OT  would  he  ever  pull  or  turn  the  reins ; 

3ut  scour'd  o*er  woods  and  mountains ;  none  did  care 

s  or  could  discern  in  what  strange  world  they  were. 

Jeyond  the  place,  where  old  iBgeus  mourns, 

iU  island  lies,  Phoebus  none  sweeter  bums, 

» or  Neptune  ever  bathed  a  better  shore : 

.bout  the  midst  a  beauteous  hill,  with  store 

}f  shades  and  pleasing  smells,  so  fresh  a  sprincr 

s  drowns  all  manly  thoughts :  this  place  doth  bring 

enus  much  joy ;  't  was  given  her  deity, 

ire  blind  man  knew  a  truer  god  than  she : 

f  i^hich  original  it  yet  retains 

oo  much,  so  little  goodness  there  remains, 

ha^t  it  the  vicious  doth  only  please, 
't>y  the  virtuous  shunn'd  as  a  disease. 

ere  this  fine  Lord  insulteth  o'er  us  all 

ed.  in  a  chain,  from  Thule  to  Ganges*  fall. 

•iefs  in  our  breasts,  vanity  in  our  arms ; 

eeting  delights  are  there,  and  weighty  harms : 

z 
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BepentaBce  swiftly  following  to  annoy : 

(Such  Tarquin  found  it,  and  the  bane  of  Troy) 

All  that  whole  valley  with  the  echoes  rang 

Of  running  brooks,  and  birds  that  gently  sung : 

The  banks  were  clothed  in  yellow,  purple,  green. 

Scarlet  and  white,  their  pleasing  springs  were  seen ; 

And  gliding  streams  amongst  the  tender  grass, 

Thickets  and  soft  winds  to  refresh  the  place. 

After  when  winter  maketh  sharp  the  air. 

Warm  leaves,  and  leisure,  sports,  and  gallant  cheer 

Enthrall  low  minds.    Now  th*  equinox  hath  mmde 

The  day  t*  equal  the  night;  and  Progne  had 

With  her  sweet  sister,  each  their  old  task  ta*en : 

(Ah!  how  the  futh  in  fortune  placed  is  vain !) 

Just  in  the  time,  and  place,  and  in  the  hour 

When  humble  tears  should  earthly  joys  devour. 

It  pleased  him,  whom  th'  vulgar  honour  so, 

To  triumph  over  me ;  and  now  I  know 

What  miserable  servitude  they  prove. 

What  ruin,  and  what  death,  that  fall  in  love. 

Errors,  dreams,  paleness  waiteth  on  his  chair. 

False  fancies  o*er  the  door,  and  on  the  stair 

Are  slipperv  hopes,  unpro^table  gain, 

And  gainful  loss ;  such  steps  it  doth  contaki. 

As  who  descend,  may  boast  their  fortune  best ; 

Who  most  ascend,  most  fall :  a  wearied  rest, 

And  resting  trouble,  glorious  disgrace ; 

A  duskish  and  obscure  illustrioumiess ; 

Unfaithful  loyalty,  and  cosening  faith, 

That  nimble  fury,  la^  reason  hath : 

A  prison,  whose  wide  ways  do  all  receive. 

Whose  narrow  paths  a  hard  retiring  leave : 

A  steep  descent,  by  which  we  slide  with  ease. 

But  find  no  hold  our  crawling  steps  to  raise : 

Within  confusion,  tiurbulence,  annoy 

Are  mix'd ;  undoubted  woe,  and  doubtful  joy : 

Vulcano,  where  the  sooty  Cyclops  dwell ; 

Liparis,  Stromboli,  nor  Mongibel, 

Nor  Ischia,  have  more  horrid  noise  and  smoke : 

He  hates  himself  that  stoops  to  such  a  yoke. 

Thus  were  we  all  throng'd  in  so  strait  a  cage, 

I  changed  my  looks  and  hair,  before  my  age. 
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Dreaming  on  liberty  (by  strong  desire 
My  soul  made  apt  to  hope),  and  did  admire 
Those  gallant  minds,  enslaved  to  snch  a  woe 
(My  heart  within  my  breast  dissolved  like  snow 
Before  the  sun),  as  one  would  side-ways  cast 
His  eye  on  pictures,  which  his  feet  hath  pass'd. 

Anha  Hniis. 

THE  SAME. 

PABT  I. 

The  fatal  morning  dawn*d  that  brought  again 
The  sad  memorial  of  my  ancient  pain ; 
That  day,  the  source  of  long-protracted  woe. 
When  I  began  the  plagues  of  Love  to  know, 
Hyperion*s  throne,  along  the  azure  field. 
Between  the  splendid  horns  of  Taurus  wheeFd ; 
And  from  her  spouse  the  Queen  of  Mom  withdrew 
Her  sandals,  gemm'd  with  frost-bespangled  dew. 
Sad  recollection,  rising  with  the  mom, 
Of  my  disastrous  love,  repaid  with  scorn. 
Oppressed  my  sense ;  till  welcome  soft  repose 
Gave  a  short  respite  from  my  swelling  woes. 
Then  seem*d  I  in  a  vision  home  away, 
Where  a  deep  winding  vale  sequestered  lay ; 
Nor  long  I  rested  on  &e  flowery  green 
Ere  a  soft  radiance  dawn*d  along  the  scene. — 
Fallacious  sign  of  hope !  for,  close  behind, 
r>ark  shades  9f  coming  woe  were  seen  combined. 
There,  on  his  car,  a  conquering  chief  I  spied^ 
Like  Home's  proud  sons,  that  led  the  living  tide 
Of  vanquished  foes,  in  long  triumphal  state. 
To  Capitolian  Jove^s  disclosing  gate. 
With  little  joy  I  saw  the  splendid  show. 
Spent  and  dejected  by  my  lengthen'd  woe ; 
Sick  of  the  world,  and  all  its  worthless  train, 
Xhat  world,  where  all  the  hateful  passions  reign ; 
And  yet  intent  the  mystic  cause  to  find, 
(For  knowledge  is  the  banquet  of  the  mind) 
I^anguid  and  slow  I  tum'd  my  cheerless  eyes 
On  file  proud  warrior,  and  his  uncouth  guisa 
High  on  his  seat  an  archer  youth  was  seen, 
W^ith  loaded  quiver,  and  malicious  mien 

z  2 
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Nor  plate,  nor  mail,  his  cruel  shaft  can  ward. 
Nor  polished  burgauet  the  temples  guard ; 
His  burning  chariot  seem'd  by  coursers  drawn ; 
While,  like  the  snows  that  clothe  the  wintiy  lawn* 
His  waving  wings  with  rainbow  colour  gay 
On  either  naked  shoulder  seem*d  to  play ; 
And,  filing  far  behind,  a  countless  train 
In  sad  procession  hid  the  groaning  plain : 
Some,  captive,  seem*d  in  long  disastrous  strife. 
Some,  in  the  deadly  fray,  bereft  of  life ; 
And  freshly  wounded  some.    A  viewless  hand 
Led  me  to  mingle  with  the  momful  band. 
And  learn  the  fortunes  of  the  sentenced  crew. 
Who,  pierced  by  Love,  had  bid  the  world  adieu. 
With  keen  survey  I  mark'd  the  ghostly  show. 
To  find  a  shade  among  the  sons  of  woe 
To  memory  known :  but  every  trace  was  lost 
In  the  dim  features  of  the  moving  host : 
Oblivion's  hand  had  drawn  a  dark  disguise 
0*er  their  wan  lineaments  and  beamless  eyes. 
At  length,  a  pallid  face  I  seem'd  to  know ; 
Which  wore,  methought,  a  lighter  mask  of  woe ; 
He  call'd  me  by  my  name. — "  Behold  ! "  he  cried, 
**  What  plagues  the  hapless  thralls  of  Love  abide !  **- 
"  How  am  I  known  by  thee  ?"  with  new  surprise 
I  cried ;  "  no  mark  recalls  thee  to  my  eyes." — 
"  Oh,  heavy  is  my  load ! "  he  seem'd  to  say ; 
«<  Through  this  dark  medium  no  detecting  ray 
Assists  ihy  sight ;  but  I,  like  thee,  can  boast 
My  birth  on  famed  Etruria's  ancient  coast" — 
The  secret  which  his  miu-ky  mask  concealed, 
His  well-known  voice  and  Tuscan  tongue  reveal'd ; 
Thence  to  a  lighter  station  we  repair'd. 
And  thus  the  phantom  spoke,  wlib.  mild  regard  : — 
'*  We  thought  to  see  thy  name  with  ours  enroird 
Long  since ;  for  oft  thy  looks  this  fate  foretold." — 
"  True,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  siurived  the  strife : 
His  arrows  reach'd  me,  but  were  short  of  life." — 
Pausing,  he  spoke :— "  A  spark  to  flame  will  rise. 
And  bear  thy  name  in  glory  to  the  skies." — 
His  meaning  was  obscure,  out  in  my  breast 
I  felt  the  substance  of  his  words  impressed. 
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As  sculptured  stone,  or  monumental  brass, 
Keeps  the  firm  record,  or  heroic  face. 
With  jouthful  ardour  new,  and  hope  inspired. 
Quick  from  my  grave  companion  I  required 
The  name  and  fortunes  of  the  passing  train. 
And  why  in  mournful  pomp  they  trod  the  plain. — 
••  Time,"  he  retum'd,  ••  the  secret  then  will  show, 
When  thou  shalt  join  the  retinue  of  woe : 
But  years  shall  sprinkle  o'er  thy  locks  with  gray. 
And  alter  d  looks  the  signs  of  age  betray, 
Ere  at  his  powerful  touch  the  fetters  fall. 
Which  many  a  moon  thy  captive  limbs  shall  gall : 
Yet  will  I  grant  thy  suit,  and  give  to  view 
The  various  fortunes  of  the  captive  crew : 
But  mark  their  leader  first,  that  chief  renowned — 
The  Power  of  Love !  by  every  nation  own'd. 
His  sway  thou  soon,  as  well  as  we,  shalt  know, 
Stung  to  the  heart  by  goads  of  dulcet  woe. 
In  hmi  unthinking  youth*s  misgoverned  rage, 
Join*d  with  the  cool  malignity  of  age, 
Is  known  to  mingle  with  insidious  guile. 
Deep,  deep  conceal*d  beneath  an  infants  smile. 
The  child  of  slothful  ease,  and  sensual  heat — 
By  sweet  delirious  thoughts,  in  dark  retreat. 
Mature  in  mischief  grown — he  springs  away, 
A  winged  god,  and  thousands  own  his  sway. 
Some,  as  thou  seest,  are  number*d  with  the  dead, 
And  some  the  bitter  drops  of  sorrow  shed 
Through  lingering  life,  by  viewless  tangles  bound, 
That  link  the  soul,  and  chain  it  to  the  ground. 
There  Caesar  walks  !  of  Celtic  laurels  proud. 
Nor  feels  himself  in  sensual  bondage  bow  d : 

He  treads  the  flowery  path,  nor  sees  the  snare 

Jjaid  for  his  honour  by  the  Egyptian  fair. 

Here  Love  his  triumph  shows,  and  leads  along 

The  world's  great  owner  in  the  captive  throng ; 

And  o*er  the  master  of  unscepter*d  kings 

Exulting  soars,  and  claps  his  purple  wings. 

See  his  adopted  son !  be  knew  her  guile, 

And  nobly  scom'd  the  siren  of  the  Nile ; 

Yet  fell  by  Roman  charms — and  from  her  spouse 

The  pregnant  consort  bore,  regardless  of  her  vows. 
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There,  crael  Nero  feels  his  iron  heart 

Lanced  by  imperious  Lovers  resistless  dart ; 

Beplete  with  rage,  and  scorning  human  ties. 

He  falls  the  victim  of  two  conquering  eyes ; 

Deep  ambush*d  there  in  philosophic  spoils. 

The  little  tyrant  tries  his  artful  wiles : 

E'en  in  that  hallow'd  breast,  where,  deep  enshrined. 

Lay  all  the  varied  treasiu'es  of  the  mind. 

He  lodged  his  venom*d  shaft.     The  hoaiy  sa^. 

Like  meaner  mortals,  felt  the  passion  rage 

In  boundless  fury  for  a  6trumpet*s  charms. 

And  clasp*d  the  shining  mischief  in  his  arms. — 

See  Dionysius  linked  with  Pher8B*s  lord. 

Pale  doubt  and  dread  on  either  front  abhorr*d. 

Scowl  terrible !  yet  Love  assign*d  their  doom ; 

A  wife  and  mistress  marked  them  for  the  tomb  \ — 

The  next  is  he  that  on  Antandros*  coast 

His  fair  Creusa  moum*d,  for  ever  lost ; 

Yet  cut  the  bonds  of  Love  on  Tyber's  shore, 

And  bought  a  bride  with  young  Evander's  gore. 

Here  droop*d  the  victim  of  a  lawless  flame : 

The  amorous  frenzy  of  the  Cretan  dame 

He  fled  abhorrent,  and  contemn'd  her  tears, 

And  to  the  dire  suggestion  closed  his  ears. 

But  nought,  alas !  his  purity  availed — 

Fate  in  his  flight  the  hapless  youth  assul'd. 

By  interdicted  Love  to  Vengeance  fired ; 

And  by  his  father's  curse  the  son  expired. 

The  stepdame  shared  his  fate,  and  dearly  paid 

A  spouse,  a  sister,  and  a  son  betray'd : 

Her  conscience,  by  the  false  impeachment  stung» 

Upon  herself  retmm'd  the  deadly  wrong ; 

And  he,  that  broke  before  his  plighted  vows. 

Met  his  deserts  in  an  adulterous  spouse. 

See  !  where  he  droops  between  the  sister  dames. 

And  fondly  melts — ^e  other  scorns  his  flames. — 

The  mighty  slave  of  Omphale  behind 

Is  seen,  and  he  whom  Love  and  fraud  combined 

Sent  to  the  shades  of  everlasting  night ; 

And  still  he  seems  to  weep  his  wretched  plight. — 

There,  Phyllis  mourns  Demophoon's  broken  vows. 

And  fell  Medea  there  pursues  her  spouse ; 
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With  impious  boast  and  shrill  upbraiding  cries, 
She  tells  him  how  she  broke  the  holy  ties 
Of  kindred  for  his  sake ;  the  guilty  shore 
That  from  her  poignard  drank  a  brother's  gore ; 
The  deep  affliction  of  her  royal  sire, 
Who  heard  her  flight  with  imprecations  dire. — 
See !  beauteous  Helen,  with  her  Trojan  swain — 
The  royal  youth  that  fed  his  amorous  pain. 
With  ardent  gaze,  on  those  destructive  charms 
That  wakened  half  the  warring  world  to  arms. — 
Yonder,  behold  Oenone's  wild  despair. 
Who  mourns  the  triumphs  of  the  Spaitan  fair ! 
The  injured  husband  answers  groan  for  groan, 
And  young  Hermione  with  piteous  moan 
Orestes  cidls ;  while  Laodamia  near 
Bewails  her  valiant  consort*s  fate  severe. — 
Adrastus*  daughter  there  laments  her  spouse 
Sincere  and  constant  to  her  nuptial  vows ; 
Yet,  lured  by  her,  with  gold  s  seductive  aid. 
Her  lord,  Eriphile,  to  death  betray 'd." 

And  now,  the  baleful  anthem,  load  and  long, 

Hose  in  fall  chorus  from  the  passing  throng ; 

And  Love's  sad  name,  the  cause  of  all  their  woes. 

In  execrations  seem*d  the  dirge  to  close. — 

But  who  the  number  and  the  names  can  tell 

Of  those  that  seem'd  the  deadly  strain  to  swell ! — 

Not  men  alone,  but  gods  my  dream  displayed — 

Celestial  wailings  filled  the  myrtle  shade  : 

Soft  Venus,  with  her  lover,  moum'd  the  snare. 

The  King  of  Shades,  and  Proserpine  the  fair ; 

Juno,  whose  frown  disclosed  her  jealous  spite ; 

Nor,  less  enthrall'd  by  Love,  the  god  of  light, 

Who  held  in  scorn  the  winged  warrior's  dart 

Till  in  his  breast  he  felt  the  fatal  smart. — 

Cach  god,  whose  name  the  learned  Roman  told, 

In  Cupid's  numerous  levy  seem'd  enroU'd ; 

And,  bound  before  his  car  in  fetters  strong. 

In  sullen  state  the  Thunderer  march*d  along.         Boid. 
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PART  ir. 

Thus,  as  I  viewed  th*  intei-minable  host, 
The  prospect  seem*d  at  last  in  dimness  lost : 
But  still  the  wish  remained  their  doom  to  know. 
As,  wattehful,  I  surveyed  the  passing  show. 
As  each  majestic  form  emerged  to  light. 
Thither,  intent,  I  tum*d  my  sharpened  sight ; 
And  soon  a  noble  pair  my  notice  drew. 
That,  hand  in  hand  approachmg,  met  my  view. 
In  gentle  parley,  and  communion  sweet — 
With  looks  of  love,  they  seem  d  mine  eyes  to  meet ; 
Yet  strange  was  their  attire — ^their  tongue  unknown 
Spoke  them  the  natives  of  a  distant  zone ; 
But  every  doubt  my  kind  assistant  cleared. 
Instant  I  knew  them,  when  their  names  were  heard. 
To  one,  encouraged  by  his  apect  mild, 
I  spoke — the  other  with  a  frown  recoiVd. — 
*'  0  Mosinissal " — thus  my  speech  began, 
**  By  Scipio's  friendship,  and  the  gentle  ban 
Of  constant  love,  attend  my  warm  request." 
Turning  around,  the  solemn  shade  addressed 
His  answer  thus  : — '*  With  like  desire  I  glow 
Yoiur  lineage,  name,  and  character,  to  know. 
Since  you  have  learnt  my  name."    With  soft  reply 
I  said,  "  A  name  like  mine  can  nought  supply 
The  notice  of  renown  like  yours  to  claim. 
No  smother'd  spark  like  mine  emits  a  flame 
To  catch  the  public  eye,  as  you  can  boast — 
A  leading  name  in  Gupid*s  numerous  host ! 
Alike  his  future  victims  and  the  past 
Shall  own  the  common  tie,  while  time  itself  shall  last. 
But  tell  me  (if  your  guide  allow  a  space 
The  semblance  of  those  tendant  shades  to  trace) 
The  names  and  fortunes  of  the  following  pair 
Who  seem  the  noblest  gifts  of  mind  to  share." — 
"  My  name,"  he  said,  "  you  seem  to  know  so  well 
That  faithful  Memoiy  all  the  rest  can  tell ; 
But  as  the  sad  detail  may  soothe  my  woes. 
Listen,  while  I  my  mournful  doom  disclose : — 
To  Rome  and  Scipio's  cause  my  faith  was  bound. 
E'en  Lffllius  scarce  a  warmer  friendship  own*d : 
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Where'er  their  ensigns  fann*d  the  summer  sky, 

I  led  mj  Libyans  on,  a  firm  ally ; 

Propitious  Fortune  still  advanced  his  name, 

Yet  more  than  she  bestowed,  his  worth  might  claim. 

Still  we  advanced,  and  still  our  glory  grew 

TMiile  westward  far  the  Roman  eagle  flew 

With  conquest  wing*d ;  but  my  unlucky  star 

Led  me,  unconscious,  to  the  fatal  snare 

Which  Love  had  laid.    I  saw  the  regal  dame — 

Our  hearts  at  once  confessed  a  mutual  flame. 

Caught  by  the  lure  of  interdicted  joys, 

Proudly  1  scom'd  the  stem  forbidding  voice 

Of  Roman  policy;  and  hoped  the  vows 

At  Hymen's  altar  sworn,  might  save  my  spouse. 

Eut,  oh !  that  wondrous  man,  who  ne*er  would  yield 

To  passion's  call,  the  cruel  sentence  seal'd, 

That  tore  my  consort  from  my  fond  embrace. 

And  left  me  sunk  in  anguish  and  disgi-ace. 

Unmoved  he  saw  my  briny  sorrows  flow, 

Unmoved  he  listened  to  my  tale  of  woe ! 

But  friendship,  waked  at  last,  with  reverent  awe. 

Obsequious,  own*d  his  mind*s  superior  law; 

And  to  that  holy  and  unclouded  light. 

That  led  him  on  through  passion's  dubious  night, 

Submiss  I  bow'd;  for,  oh!  the  beam  of  day 

Is  dark  to  him  that  wants  her  guiding  ray!  — 

JLove,  hardly  couquer'd,  long  repined  in  vain, 

When  Justice  linked  the  adamantine  chain ; 

And  cruel  Friendship  o'er  the  conquered  ground 

Raised  with  strong  hand  th'  insuperable  mound. 

To  him  I  owed  my  laurels  nobly  won — 

I  loved  him  as  a  brother,  sire,  and  son. 

For  in  an  equal  race  our  lives  had  run ; 

Yet  the  sad  price  I  paid  with  burning  tears  ; — 

Dire  w&s  the  cause  that  woke  my  gloomy  fears ! 

Too  well  the  sad  result  my  soul  divined. 

Too  well  I  knew  the  unsubmitting  mind 

Of  Sophonisba  would  prefer  the  tomb 

To  stem  captivity's  ignoble  doom. 

r,  too*  sad  victim  of  celestial  wrath, 

VVas  forced  to  aid  the  tardy  stroke  of  death : 

With  panss  I  yielded  to  her  piercing  cries. 

To  speed  her  passage  to  the  nether  skies ; 
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And  worse  than  death  endured,  her  mind  to  save 

From  shame,  more  hateful  than  the  yawning  grave. — 

What  was  my  anguish,  when  she  seized  the  bowl. 

She  knows !  and  you,  whose  sympathising  soul 

Has  felt  the  fiery  shaft,  may  guess  my  pains — 

Now  tears  and  anguish  are  her  sole  remains. 

That  treasure,  to  preserve  my  faith  to  Rome, 

Those  hands  committed  to  th'  untimely  tomb ; 

And  every  hope  and  joy  of  life  resigned 

To  keep  the  stain  of  falsehood  from  my  mind. 

But  hasten,  and  the  moving  pomp  surrey, 

(The  light-wing*d  moments  brook  no  long  delay). 

To  try  if  any  form  your  notice  claims 

Among  those  love-lorn  youths  and  amorous  dames.** — 

With  poignant  grief  I  heard  bis  tale  of  woe. 

That  seemed  to  melt  my  heart  like  vernal  snow. 

When  a  low  voice  these  sullen  accents  sung : — 

"  Not  for  himself,  but  those  from  whom  he  sprung. 

He  merits  fate  ;  for  I  detest  them  all 

To  whose  fell  rage  I  owe  my  country's  fall/* 

"  Oh,  calm  your  rage,  unhappy  Queen !  "  I  cried ; 

**  Twice  was  the  land  and  sea  in  slaughter  dyed 

By  cruel  Carthage,  till  the  sentence  passed 

That  laid  her  glories  in  the  dust  at  last.*' — 

"  Yet  mournful  wreaths  no  less  the  victors  oi-own^d ; 

In  deep  despair  our  valour  oft  they  own*d. 

Your  own  impartial  annals  yet  proclaim 

The  Punic  glory  and  the  Boman  shame." 

She  spoke — and  with  a  smile  of  hostile  spite 

Jom*d  the  deep  train,  and  darkened  to  my  sight 

Then,  as  a  traveller  through  lands  unknown 

With  care  and  keen  observance  journeys  on ; 

Whose  dubious  thoughts  his  eager  steps  retard. 

Thus  through  the  files  I  pass*d  with  fix'd  regaxxl ; 

Still  singling  some  amid  the  moving  show, 

Intent  the  story  of  their  loves  to  know. 

A  spectre  now  within  my  notice  came. 

Though  dubious  marks  of  joy,  commix*d  with 

His  features  wore,  like  one  who  gains  a  boon 

With  secret  glee,  which  shame  forbids  to  own. 

O  dire  example  of  the  Demon's  power ! 

The  father  leaves  the  hymeneal  bower 
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Tor  his  incestuous  son ;  the  guilty  spouse 

iVith  transport  miz'd  with  honour,  meets  his  vows  ! 

n  mournful  converse  now,  amidst  the  host. 

Their  compact  thej  hewail'd,  and  Syria  lost ! 

instant,  with  eager  step,  I  tum'd  aside, 

^nd  met  the  double  husband,  and  the  bride, 

^nd  with  an  earnest  voice  the  first  address'd : — 

^  look  of  dread  the  spectre's  fiftce  expressed, 

Alien  first  the  accents  of  victorious  Borne 

Brought  to  his  mind  his  kingdom's  ancient  doom. 

It  length,  with  many  a  doleful  sigh,  he  said, 

*  You  here  behold  Seleucus'  royal  shade. 

Vntiochus  is  next ;  his  life  to  save, 

\lj  ready  hand  my  beauteous  consort  gave, 

From  me,  whose  will  was  law,  a  legal  prize,) 

Chat  bound  our  souls  in  everlasting  ties 

[ndissolubly  strong.    The  royal  fiur 

forsook  a  throne  to  cure  the  deep  despair 

Df  him,  who  would  have  dared  the  stroke  of  Death, 

To  keep,  without  a  stain,  his  filial  fiedth. 

V.  skilful  leech  the  deadly  symptoms  guess'd ; 

Elis  throbbing  veins  the  secret  soon  confessed 

3f  Love  with  honoiur  matched,  in  dire  debate, 

fVhenever  he  beheld  my  lovely  mate ; 

Slse  gentle  Love,  subdued  by  filial  dread, 

9ad  sent  him  down  among  th*  untimely  dead.** — 

Then,  like  a  man  that  feels  a  sudden  thought 

His  purpose  change,  the  mingling  crowd  he  sought, 

^d  left  the  question,  which  a  moment  hung 

scarce  half  suppressed  upon  my  faltering  tongue. 

Suspended  for  a  moment,  still  I  stood, 

bVith  various  thoughts  oppressed  in  musing  mood. 

^t  length  a  voice  was  heard,  '*  The  passing  day 

!s  yours,  but  it  permits  not  long  delay. ** — 

!  tum'd  in  haste,  and  saw  a  fleeting  train 

Outnumbering  those  who  pass'd  the  surging  main 

3y  Xerxes  led — a  naked  wailing  crew, 

rVhose  wretched  plight  the  drops  of  sorrow  drew 

Trom  my  full  eyes. — Of  many  a  clime  and  tongue 

!^ommix'd  the  mournful  pageant  moved  along. 

'\liile  scarce  the  fortunes  or  the  name  of  one 

Lmong  a  thousand  passing  forms  was  known* 
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I  spied  that  Ethiopian's  dusky  charms. 

Which  woke  in  Perseus'  bosom  Love*8  alarms.; 

And  next  was  he  who  for  a  shadow  bum'dy 

Which  the  deceitful  wateiy  glass  returned ; 

Enamoured  of  himself,  in  sad  decay — 

Amid  abundance,  poor — he  looked  his  life  away ; 

And  now  transform'd  through  passion*s  baneful  power. 

He  o*er  the  margin  hangs,  a  drooping  flower ; 

While,  by  her  hopeless  love  congealed  to  stone. 

His  mistress  seems  to  look  in  silence  on ; 

Then  he  that  loved,  by  too  severe  a  fate. 

The  cruel  maid  who  met  his  love  with  hate, 

Pass'd  by ;  with  many  more  who  met  tlieir  doom 

By  female  pride,  and  filled  an  early  tomb. — 

There  too,  the  victim  of  her  plighted  vows, 

Halcyone  for  ever  mourns  her  spouse ; 

Who  now,  in  feathers  clad,  as  poets  feign. 

Makes  a  short  summer  on  the  wintry  main. — 

Then  he  that  to  the  cliffs  the  maid  pursued,  | 

And  seem'd  by  turns  to  soar,  and  swim  the  flood ; —  I 

And  she,  who,  snared  by  Love,  her  father  sold. 

With  her,  who  fondly  shared  the  rolling  gold ;  I 

And  her  young  paramour,  who  made  his  boast 

That  he  had  gained  the  prize  his  rival  lost —  | 

Acis  and  Galatea  next  were  seen. 

And  Polyphemus  with  infuriate  mien; — 

And  Glaucus  there,  by  rival  arts  assailed. 

Fell  Circe's  hate  and  Scylla's  doom  bewail'd. —  | 

Then  sad  Cannenta,  wiUi  her  royal  lord. 

Whom  the  fell  sorceress  clad,  by  arts  abhorr*d,  j 

With  plumes ;  but  still  the  regal  stamp  impress*d  , 

On  his  imperial  wings  and  lofty  crest — 

Then  she,  whose  tears  the  springing  fount  supplied ; —         i 

And  she  whose  form  above  the  rolling  tide  I 

Hangs  a  portentous  cliff — the  royal  fair, 

Who  wrote  the  dictates  of  her  last  despair 

To  him  whose  ships  had  left  the  friendly  strand. 

With  the  keen  steel  in  her  determined  hand. — 

There,  too,  Pygmalion,  with  his  new-made  spouse. 

With  many  more,  I  spied,  whose  amorous  vows 

And  fates  in  never-dying  song  resound 

Where  Aganippe  laves  me  sacred  ground :— 
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And,  last  of  all,  I  saw  the  lovely  maid 

Of  Love  unconscious,  by  an  oaUi  betrayed.  Botd. 

PABT  in. 

Like  one  by  wonder  reft  of  speech,  I  stood 
Pond'ring  the  mournful  scene  in  pensive  mood ; 
As  one  that  waits  advice.     My  guide  in  haste 
Began : — "  You  let  the  moments  run  to  waste : 
"What  objects  hold  you  here? — my  doom  you  know; 
Compeird  to  wander  with  the  sons  of  woe  1 " — 
"  Oh,  yet  awhile  afford  your  friendly  aid ! 
You  see  my  inmost  soul ; "  submiss  I  said : 
** The  strong  unsated  wish  you  there  can  read; 
The  restless  cravings  of  my  mind  to  feed 
With  tidings  of  the  dead." — In  gentler  tone 
He  said,  '*  Your  longings  in  your  looks  are  known ; 
You  wish  to  learn  the  names  of  those  behind 
Who  through  the  vale  in  long  procession  wind : 
I  grant  your  prayer,  if  fate  allows  a  space,'* 
He  said,  "  their  fortunes,  as  they  come,  to  trace. — 
See  that  majestic  shade  that  moves  along. 
And  claims  obeisance  from  the  ghostly  throng : 
Tis  Pompey ;  with  the  partner  of  his  vows. 
Who  mourns  the  fortunes  of  her  slaughtered  spouse. 
By  Egypt's  servile  band. — The  next  is  he 
Whom  Love*s  tyrannic  spell  forbade  to  see 
The  danger  by  his  cruel  consort  planned, 
Till  Fate  surprised  him  by  her  treacherous  hand. — 
Let  constancy  and  truth  exalt  the  name 
Of  her,  the  lovely  candidate  for  fame, 
Who  saved  her  spouse ! — Then  Pyramus  is  seen. 
And  Thisbe,  through  the  shade,  with  pensive  mien  ;-* 
Then  Hero  with  Leander  moves  along, — 
And  great  Ulysses,  towering  in  the  throng : 
His  visage  wears  the  signs  of  anxious  thought 
There  sad  Penelope  laments  her  lot : 
With  trickling  tears  she  seems  to  chide  his  stay, 
While  fond  Calypso  charms  her  love-delay. — 
Next  he  who  braved  in  many  a  bloody  fight 
For  years  on  years,  the  whole  collected  might 
Of  Home,  but  sunk  at  length  in  Cupid's  snore 
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The  shameful  victim  of  th*  Apulian  fair ! — 
Then  she,  that,  in  a  servile  dress  pursuecU 
(Reft  of  her  golden  locks)  o*er  field  and  flood. 
With  peerless  faith,  her  exiled  spouse  un]uiown. 
With  whom  of  old  she  filled  a  lofty  throne. — 
Then  Portia  comes,  who  fire  and  steel  defied ; 
And  Julia,  grieved  to  see  a  second  bride 
Engage  her  consort's  love. — The  Hebrew  awun 
Appears,  who  sold  himself  his  love  to  gain 
For  seven  long  summers — a  vivacious  fiame. 
Which  neither  years  nor  constant  toil  could  tame  I- 
Then  Isaac,  -with  his  father,  joins  the  band, 
Wlio,  with  his  consort,  left  at  God's  command. 
Led  by  the  lamp  of  faith,  his  native  land.— 
David  is  next,  by  lawless  passion  sway*d ; 
And,  adding  crime  to  crime,  at  last  betray'd 
To  deeds  of  blood,  till  solitude  and  tears 
Wash'd  his  dire  guilt  away,  and  calm'd  his  fean. 
The  sensual  vapour,  with  Circean  fume. 
Involved  his  royal  son  in  deeper  gloom. 
And  dimm'd  his  gloiy,  till,  immersed  in  vice, 
His  heart  renounced  ^e  Ruler  of  the  Skies, 
Adopting  Stygian  gods. — ^The  changeful  hoe 
Of  his  incestuous  brother  meets  your  view. 
Who  lurks  behind :  observe  the  sudden  turn 
Of  love  and  hatred  blanch  his  cheek,  and  bum  1 
His  ruin*d  sister  there,  with  frantic  speed. 
To  Absalom  recounts  the  direful  deed. — 
Samson  behold,  a  prey  to  female  fraud ! 
Strong,  but  unwise,  he  laid  the  pledge  of  Ood 
In  her  fallacious  lap,  who  basely  sold 
Her  husband's  honour  for  Philistian  gold.— 
Judith  is  nigh,  who,  mid  a  host  in  arms. 
With  gentle  accents  and  alluring  charms 
Their  chief  overcame,  and,  at  the  noon  of  night. 
From  his  pavilion  sped  her  venturous  flight 
With  one  attendant  slave,  who  bore  along 
The  tyrant's  head  amid  the  hostile  throng ; 
Adoring  Him  who  arms  the  feeble  hand, 
And  bids  the  weak  a  mighty  foe  withstand. — 
Unhappy  Sichem  next  is  seen,  who  paid 
A  bloody  ransom  for  an  injured  maid : 
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His  guiltless  sire  and  all  his  slaughtered  race, 
With  many  a  life,  attend  the  foul  disgrace. 
Such  was  the  ruin  hy  a  sudden  gust 
Of  passion  caused,  when  murder  follow*d  lust! — 
That  other,  like  a  wise  physician,  cured 
An  abject  passion,  long  with  pain  endured : 
To  Vashti  for  an  easy  boon  he  sued ; 
She  scom*d  his  suit,  and  rage  his  love  subdued : 
Soon  to  its  aid  a  softer  passion  came, 
And  from  his  breast  expell'd  the  former  flame: 
Xiike  wedge  by  wedge  displaced,  the  nuptial  ties 
He  breaks,  and  soon  ano&er  bride  supplies. — 
But  if  you  wish  to  see  the  bosom  (war 
Of  Jealousy  and  Love)  in  deadly  jar, 
Behold  that  royal  Jew !  the  dire  control 
Of  Love  and  Hate  by  turns  besiege  bis  sonl. 
Now  Vengeance  wins  the  day — ^the  deed  is  done ! 
And  now,  in  fell  remorse,  he  hates  the  sun, 
And  calls  his  consort  from  the  realms  of  nig^t, 
To  which  his  fatal  hand  had  sped  her  flight- 
Behold  yon  hapless  three,  by  passion  lo8t» 
Procris,  and  Artemisia*s  royal  ghost; 
And  her,  whose  son  (his  mother's  grief  and  joy) 
Razed  with  paternal  n^e  the  walls  of  Troy, — 
Another  triple  sisterhood  is  seen  ; 
This  characters  of  Hades.    Mark  their  mien 
With  sin  distain'd :  their  downcast  looks  disclose 
A  conscience  of  their  crimes,  and  dread  of  coming  woes.— 
Semiramis,  and  Byblis  (famed  of  old| 
Her  mother's  rival  there  you  next  behold; 
With  many  a  warrior,  many  a  lovely  dame 
Of  old,  ennobled  by  romantic  fieune. — 
Tliere  Lancelot  and  Tristram  (famed  in  flgfat) 
Are  seen,  with  many  a  dame  and  errant  knight  ;-^ 
Genevra,  Belle  Isonde,  and  hundreds  more ; 
With  those  who  mingled  their  incestuous  gore 
Shed  by  paternal  rage ;  and  chant  beneath, 
In  baneful  symphony,  the  Song  of  Death.** 
He  scarce  had  spoken,  when  a  chill  presage 
(What  warriors  feel  before  the  battle's  rage, 
When  in  the  angry  trump's  sonorous  breath 
They  hear,  before  it  comes,  the  sound  of  Death) 
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My  heart  po8ses8*d ;  and,  tinged  witli  deadly  pale, 

I  seemed  escaped  from  Death  s  eternal  jail ; 

AVhen,  fleeting  to  my  side  with  looks  ot*  Love, 

A  phantom  brighter  tlian  the  Cyprian  dove 

My  fingers  clasp *d ;  which,  though  of  power  to  wield 

The  tempered  sabre  in  the  bloody  field 

Against  an  armed  foe,  a  touch  subdued ; 

And  gentle  words,  and  looks  that  fired  the  blood. 

My  friend  address*d  me  (1  remember  well). 

And  from  his  lips  these  aubious  accents  fell : — 

"  Converse  with  whom  you  please,  for  all  the  train 

Are  mark*d  alike  the  slaves  of  Cupid  s  reign.** — 

Thus,  in  security  and  peace  trepanned, 

I  was  enlisted  in  that  wayward  band. 

Who  short-lived  joys  by  anguish  long  obtain, 

And  whom  the  pleasures  of  a  rival  pain 

More  than  their  proper  joys.    Remembrance  sho-wa 

Too  clear  at  last  the  source  of  all  my  woes. 

When  Jealousy,  and  Love,  and  Envy  drew 

That  nurture  from  my  heait  by  which  they  grew. 

As  feverish  eves  on  air-drawn  features  dwell, 

My  fascinated  eyes,  by  magic  spell, 

Dwell'd  on  the  heavenly  form  with  ardent  look. 

And  at  a  glance  the  dire  contagion  took 

That  tinged  my  days  to  come ;  and  each  delist. 

But  those  that  bore  her  stamp,  consigned  to  night 

I  blush  with  shame  when  to  my  inwutl  view 

The  devious  paths  return  where  Cupid  drew 

His  willing  slave,  with  all  my  hopes  and  fears — 

When  Phoebus  seem'd  to  rise  and  set  in  tears 

For  many  a  spring — ^and  when  I  used  to  dwell 

A  lonely  hermit  in  a  silent  cell. 

How  upwards  oft  I  traced  the  purling  rills 

To  their  pure  fountains  in  the  misty  hills ! 

The  rocks  I  used  to  climb,  the  solemn  woods. 

Where  oft  I  wandered  by  the  winding  floods ! 

And  oflen  spent,  whene'er  I  chanced  to  stray. 

In  amorous  ditties  all  the  livelong  day  1 

What  mournful  rhymes  I  wrote  and  *rased  agiun. 

Spending  the  precious  hours  of  youth  in  vain ! 

Twas  in  this  school  I  leam*d  the  mystic  tilings 

Of  the  blind  god,  and  all  the  secret  springs 
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5*rom  which  his  hopes  and  fears  alternate  rise : 

Grayed  on  his  frontlet,  the  detection  lies, 

kVhich  all  may  read,  for  I  have  oped  their  eyes. 

Knd  she,  the  cause  of  all  my  lengthened  toils, 

Disdains  my  passion,  though  she  hoasts  my  spoils. 

3f  rigid  honour  proud,  she  smiles  to  see 

The  fatal  triumph  of  her  charms  in  me. 

^ot  Love  himself  can  ud,  for  Love  retires, 

^d  in  her  sacred  presence  veils  his  fires : 

Ele  feels  his  genius  hy  her  looks  subdued, 

\nd  all  his  spells  by  stronger  spells  withstood. 

Bence  my  despair ;  for  neither  force  nor  art 

Dan  wound  her  bosom,  nor  extract  the  dart 

That  rankles  here,  while  proudly  she  defies 

The  power  that  makes  a  captive  world  his  prize. 

She  is  not  one  that  dallies  with  the  foe. 

But  with  unconquer  d  soul  defies  the  blow ; 

^nd,  like  the  Lord  of  Light,  displays  afar 

\  splendour  which  obscures  each  lesser  star. 

Eler  port  is  all  divine  ;  her  radiant  smile, 

^d  e*en  her  scorn,  the  captive  heart  beguile ; 

Ber  accents  breathe  of  heaven ;  her  auburn  hair 

Whether  it  wanton  with  the  sportive  air, 

Dr  bound  in  shining  wreaths  adorns  her  face,) 

Secures  her  conquests  with  resistless  grace ; 

Eler  eyes,  that  sparkle  with  celestial  fire, 

Have  rendered  me  the  slave  of  fond  desire.    ' 

But  who  can  raise  his  style  to  match  her  charms  ? 

ifVhat  mortal  bard  can  sing  the  soft  alarms 

rhat  flutter  in  the  breast,  and  fire  the  veins  ? 

y  as !  the  theme  surmounts  the  loftiest  strains. 

^ar  as  the  ocean  in  its  ample  bed 

Exceeds  the  purling  stream  that  warbles  through  the  mead« 

>uch  charms  are  hers— as  never  were  reveard 

)n  earth,  since  Phoebus  first  the  world  beheld ! 

^d  voices,  tuned  her  peerless  form  to  praise, 

suffer  a  solemn  pause  with  mute  amaze. 

Chus  was  I  manacled  for  life ;  while  she, 

*roud  of  my  bonds,  enjoy 'd  her  liberty. 

Vith  ceaseless  suit  I  pray*d,  but  all  in  vain ; 

)ne  prayer  among  a  thousand  scarce  could  gain 

A  A 
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A  slight  regard — so  hopeless  was  my  stalB, 

And  such  Sie  laws  of  Lore  imposed  by  ftytel 

For  stedfast  is  the  rule  by  Nature  given^ 

Which  aU  the  ranks  of  life,  from  earth  te  1 

With  reverent  awe  and  homage  due  obey. 

And  every  age  and  climate  owns  its  sway. 

I  know  the  cruel  pangs  by  lovers  borne* 

When  from  the  breast  the  bleeding  heart  is  tent 

By  Love's  relentless  gripe ;  the  deadly  haiBi» 

Of  Cupid,  when  he  wields  resistless  arme ; 

Or  when,  in  dubious  truce,  he  drops  his  dart, 

And  gives  short  respite  to  the  tortuted  heMrt» 

The  vital  current^a  ebb  and  flood  I  know* 

When  shame  or  anger  bida  the  features  glo^ 

Or  terror  pales  the  cheek;  the  deadly  suake 

I  know  that  nestles  in  the  flowery  brake. 

And,  watchful,  seems  to  sleep,  and  languor  fatgDa, 

When  health-inspiring  vigour  fills  the  veina. 

I  know  what  hope  and  fear  aasail  the  miad 

When  I  pursue  my  love,  yet  diead  te  find* 

I  know  the  strange  and  sympathetie  tie. 

When,  soul  in  soul  transfused,  a  £ond  ally 

For  ever  seems  another  and  the  sune, 

Or  change  with  mutual  love  their  mortal  fiama* 

From  transient  smiles  to  long  protracted  w«a 

The  various  turns  and  dark  degrees  I  know ; 

And  hot  and  cold,  and  that  unequaU'd  smart 

When  souls  survive,  though  severed  from  the  hearts 

I  know,  I  cherish,  and  detect  the  cheat 

Of  eveiy  hour ;  but  still,  with  eager  feet 

And  fervent  hope,  pursue  the  flying  fatr. 

And  still  for  promised  rapture  meet  despair. 

When  absent,  I  consume  in  raffing  firs  ; 

But,  in  her  presence  cheek'd,  the  flames  eiq^va,. 

Bepress*d  by  sacred  awe.    The  boundkoi  swagr 

Of  cruel  Love  I  feel,  that  makes  a  prey 

Of  all  those  energies  that  lift  the  aoul 

To  her  congenial  climes  above  the  pole. 

I  know  the  various  panga  that  send  the  heart; 

I  know  that  noblest  souls  receive  the  dart 

Without  defence,  when  Beason  dropa  the  skk 

And,  recreant,  to  her  foe  resigns  the  field, — 
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I  saw  the  archer  in  his  aiiy  flight, 

I  saw  him  when  he  check'li  his  arrow's  ffight : 

And  when  it  reach'd  the  nuirk,  I  watched  the  god. 

And  saw  him  win  his  way  hj  faroe  or  fraud. 

As  best  befits  his  ends.    His  whirling  throne 

Turns  short  at  will,  or  runs  directly  on. 

The  rapid  fellies  which  his  aade  bear. 

Are  short  fiEdlacious  hope  and  certain  fear; 

And  many  a  promise  grven  of  Halcyon  days, 

^Vhose  faint  and  dubious  gleam  the  heart  betrays. 

I  know  what  secret  flame  the  marrow  fries. 

How  in  the  veins  a  dormaat  fever  lies ; 

Till,  fann'd  to  fray  by  contagious  breath. 

It  gains  tremendous  head,  aed  ends  in  death. 

I  know  too  well  what  long  and  doubtfril  strife 

Forms  the  dire  tissue  of  a  lover*s  life ; 

The  transient  taste  of  sweet  commiz'd  with  gall» 

What  changes  dire  the  hapless  crew  befaCI. 

Their  strange  fentastie  hafetades  I  know. 

Their  measured  groans  in  lamentable  flow ; 

When  rhyming-flts  the  feltering  tongue  employ. 

And  love-sick  spasms  the  monrofal  Muse  azmoy ; 

The  smile  that  like  the  lightning  fleets  away. 

The  sorrows  that  for  half  a  life  delay ; 

Like  drops  of  honey  in  a  wormwood  bowl. 

Drained  to  the  dregs  in  bitterness  of  soul.  BoTX>. 
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So  flckle  fortune,  in  a  luckless  hour, 
Had  close  consigned  me  to  a  tyrant^s  power, 
Who  cut  the  nerves  thi^  with  elastic  force. 
Had  borne  me  on  in  Freedom's  generous  eofun^— * 
So  I,  in  noble  independence  bred, 
Free  as  the  roebuck  in  the  sylvan  glade, 
By  passion  lured,  a  vohmtaiy  slave — 
My  ready  name  to  Cupid's  muster  gave* 
And  yet  I  saw  their  grief  and  wild  despair; 
I  saw  them  blindly  seek  Utte  fatal  snaro 
Through  winding  paths,  and  many  an  artftil  maze, 
Where  Cupid's  viewless  spell  the  band  obeys. 
Hero,  as  1  tum'd  my  anxious  eyes  around, 
I£  any  shade  I  then  could  see  ronown*d 
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In  old  or  modem  times ;  the  bard  I  spied 
Whose  unabated  love  pursued  his  bride 
Down  to  the  coast  of  Hades ;  and  above 
His  life  resigned,  the  pledge  of  constant  love. 
Calling  her  name  in  death. — ^Alcseus  near. 
Who  sung  the  joys  of  Love  and  toils  severe. 
Was  seen  with  Pindar  and  the  Teian  swain, 
A  veteran  gay  among  the  youthful  train 
Of  Cupid's  host — The  Mantuan  next  I  found. 
Begirt  with  bards  from  age  to  age  renowned ; 
Whether  they  chose  in  lofty  themes  to  soar, 
Or  sportive  try  the  Muse*s  lighter  lore. — 
There  soft  Tibullus  walk'd  with  Sulmo's  bard ; 
And  there  Propertius  with  Catullus  shared  * 
The  meed  of  lovesome  lays :  the  Grecian  dame 
With  sweeter  numbers  woke  the  amorous  flames- 
While  thus  I  tiun'd  around  my  wondering  eyes* 
I  saw  a  noble  train  with  new  surprise. 
Who  seem'd  of  Love  in  choral  notes  to  sing. 
While  all  around  them  breathed  Elysian  spring.-^ 
Here  Alighieri,  with  his  love  I  spied, 
Selvaggia,  Guido,  Cino,  side  by  side — 
Guido,  who  mourned  the  lot  that  fix*d  his  name 
The  second  of  his  age  in  lyric  fame. — 
Two  other  minstrels  there  I  spied  that  bore 
His  name,  renowned  on  Amo*s  tuneful  shore.  | 

With  them  Sicilians  bards,  in  elder  days 
Matched  with  the  foremost  in  poetic  praise,  I 

Though  now  they  rank  behind. — Sennuccio  nigh  I 

With  gentle  Franceschino  met  my  eye. — 
But  soon  another  tribe,  of  manners  strange  | 

And  uncouth  dialect,  was  seen  to  range 
Along  the  floweiy  paths,  by  Amald  led ; 
In  Cupid's  lore  by  all  the  Muses  bred,  ' 

And  master  of  the  theme. — Marsilia's  coast  , 

And  Narbonne  still  his  polish'd  numbers  boast —  I 

The  next  I  saw  with  lighter  step  advance ; 
*Twas  he  that  caught  a  flame  at  every  glance 
That  met  his  eye,  with  him  who  shared  his  name, 
Join'd  with  an  Arnald  of  inferior  fame. — 
Next  either  Rambold  in  procession  trod. 
No  easy  conquest  to  the  winged  god. 
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The  pride  of  Montferrat  (a  peerless  dame) 

[n  many  a  ditty  sung,  announced  his  flame ; 

\nd  Genoa  s  bard,  who  left  his  native  coast, 

ind  on  Marsilia*s  towers  the  memory  lost 

Df  his  first  time,  when  Salem*8  sacred  flame 

Taught  him  a  nobler  heritage  to  claim, — 

Grerard  and  Peter,  both  of  Gallic  blood, 

\nd  tuneful  Budel,  who,  in  moonstruck  mood. 

O'er  ocean  by  a  flying  image  led, 

[n  the  fantastic  chase  his  canvas  spread ; 

^nd,  where  he  thought  his  amorous  vows  to  breathe, 

From  Gupid*s  bow  received  the  shaft  of  Death. — 

There  was  Cabestaing,  whose  unequalled  lays 

Prom  all  his  rivals  won  superior  praise. — 

Elugo  was  there,  with  Almeric  renowned ; — 

Bernard  and  Anselm  by  the  Muses  crowned. — 

Those  and  a  thousand  others  o*er  the  field 

Advanced ;  nor  javelin  did  they  want,  or  shield ; 

The  Muses  formed  their  guard,  and  marched  before, 

Spreading  their  long  renown  from  shore  to  shore. — 

The  Latian  band,  with  sympathising  woe,       < 

kt  last  I  spied  amid  the  moving  show : 

3ologna*s  poet  first,  whose  honoured  grave 

Sis  relics  hold  beside  Messina*s  wave. 

D  fickle  joys,  that  fleet  upon  the  wind, 

Vnd  leave  the  lassitude  of  life  behind ! 

The  youth,  that  every  thought  and  movement  sway'd 

3f  this  sad  heart,  is  now  an  empty  shade ! 

^Vhat  world  contains  thee  now,  my  tuneful  guide, 

kVhom  nought  of  old  could  sever  from  my  side  ? 

irVhat  is  this  life  ? — ^what  none  but  fools  esteem ; 

V  fleeting  shadow,  a  romantic  dream ! — 

S^ot  far  I  wandered  o*er  the  peopled  field, 

lill  Socrates  and  Lselius  I  beheld. 

3h,  may  their  holy  influence  never  cease 

That  soothed  my  heart-corroding  pangs  to  peace! 

[Jneqnall^d  friends  !  no  bard's  ecstatic  lays 

^sor  polish*d  prose  your  deathless  name  can  raise 

To  match  your  genuine  worth !     O'er  hill  and  dale 

Ne  pass'd,  and  oft  I  told  my  doleful  tale, 

Disclosing  all  my  wounds,  and  not  in  vain : 

Their  sacred  presence  seemed  to  soothe  my  pu4 
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Oh,  may  that  glorious  privilege  be  mine. 

Till  dust  to  dust  the  final  stroke  resigii ! 

My  courage  &ey  inspired  to  dahn  the  ' 

Immortal  emblem  of  my  eonstant  &ith 

To  her  whose  name  the  poet^s  garianil  heare  i 

Yet  nought  from  her,  for  long  dervoted  yeaire, 

I  reap*d  but  cold  disdain,  and  fruitless  teaiB. — 

But  soon  a  sight  ensued,  that,  like  a  spcdl, 

Bestrain'd  at  once  my  passion *s  stormj  swell : 

But  this  a  loftier  muse  demaxMis  to  sing. 

The  hallow'd  power  that  pruned  Hie  daring  img 

Of  that  blind  force,  by  fdly  canoniaed 

And  in  the  garb  of  deity  disguised. 

Yet  first  the  conscious  muse  deagns  to  teU 

How  I  endured  and  *scaped  his  witching  spefl; 

A  subject  that  demands  a  muse  of  Bre^ 

A  glorious  theme,  that  Phoebus  might  in^ir^— 

Worthy  of  Homer  and  the  Orphean  lynel 

Still,  as  along  the  whirling  chariot  flew; 

I  kept  the  wasture  of  his  wings  in  riew: 

Onward  his  snow-white  steeds  were  seen  to  booiid 

0*er  many  a  steepy  hill  and  dale  profbvod: 

And,  victims  of  his  rage,  the  captive  tiurong. 

Chained  to  the  flying  wheels,  were  dragged  along, 

All  torn  and  bleeding,  through  the  flbomy  waste; 

Nor  knew  I  how  the  land  and  sea  he  passVi, 

Till  to  his  mother's  realm  he  came  at  last 

Far  eastward,  where  the  vext  .£geaa  roars, 

A  little  isle  projects  its  verdant  shores : 

Soft  is  the  clime,  and  fruitful  is  the  ground. 

No  fairer  spot  old  oeesm  clips  around; 

Nor  Sol  himself  surveys  from  east  to  west 

A  sweeter  scene  in  summer  liveiy  drest 

Full  in  the  midst  ascends  a  shady  hill. 

Where  down  its  boweiy  slopes  a  streaming  rill 

In  dulcet  murmurs  flows,  and  soft  perfume 

The  senses  court  from  many  a  vecnal  bloom. 

Mingled  with  magic ;  which  the  senses  steep 

In  sloth,  and  drug  the  mind  in  Lethe  s  doep. 

Quenching  the  spark  dirine — ^the  genuine  bt 

Of  man,  in  Circe's  wave  iatmersed  and  loaL 
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liis  fkyoiiT'd  regi^i  of  tiie  Cyprian  queen 

deceived  its  freight— «  heaven-abandoned  scene, 

Hiere  Falsehood  fills  ihe  throne,  while  Truth  reiiives, 

jid  vamly  mooms  her  half-extinguiBh'd  fires. 

''ile  in  its  origin,  and  Tiler  still 

\j  all  incentiyes  that  sednoe  the  will, 

t  seems  Elysium  to  the  sons  of  Lust, 

)ut  a  foul  dungeon  to  Hie  good  and  just 

Cxulting  o'er  lus  slaves,  the  wingdd  God 

lere  in  a  theatre  his  triumphs  showed, 

Lmple  to  hold  within  its  mighty  round 

lis  captive  tndn,  from  Thule^s  northern  bound 

To  far  Taprobane,  a  countless  crowd, 

rVho,  to  the  ardier  hoy,  adoring,  bow'd. 

^ad  fantoms  shook  above  their  Gorgon  wings*— 

fantastic  longings  for  unreal  things, 

^d  fugitive  delights,  and  lasting  woes ; 

Che  summer's  biting  frost,  and  winter's  rose; 

ind  penitence  and  grief,  that  dragg'd  along 

The  royal  lawless  pair,  Hiat  poets  sung. 

Dne,  by  his  Spartan  plunder,  seal'd  the  doom 

3f  hapless  Troy — ^the  other  resooed  Borne. 

Beneath,  as  if  in  mockery  of  their  woe, 

rhe  tumbling  flood,  with  murmurs  deep  and  low, 

Eletum'd  their  wailings ;  while  the  birds  above 

With  sweet  aerial  descant  fill'd  the  grove. 

\nd  all  beside  the  river's  winding  bed 

B^resh  flowers  in  gay  confusion  dec^'d  the  mead. 

Painting  the  sod  wi&  every  scent  and  hue 

rhat  Flora's  breath  affords,  or  drinks  the  morning  dew. 

^d  many  a  solemn  bower,  with  welcome  shade, 

Dver  the  dusky  8ti*eam  a  shelter  made. 

knd  when  the  sun  withdrew  his  slanting  raj, 

!^d  winter  cool'd  the  fervours  of  the  di^. 

Then  came  the  genial  hours,  tiie  fiK<iuent  feast 

knd  circling  times  of  joy  and  balmy  rest 

Mew  day  and  night  were  poised  in  even  Bcal6| 

^d  spring  awoke  her  equinoctial  gale, 

\nd  Ihrogne  now  and  Philomel  began 

With  genial  toils  to  greet  ihe  vernal  sun. 

Just  then — O  hapless  mortals !  that  rely 

On  fickle  fortune's  ever-changing  aky — 
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E  en  in  that  season,  when,  with  sacred  fire* 

Dan  Cupid  seemed  his  subjects  to  inspire. 

That  wanns  the  heart,  and  kindles  in  the  look. 

And  all  beneath  the  moon  obey  his  yoke — 

I  saw  the  sad  reverse  that  lovers  own, 

I  heard  the  slaves  beneath  their  bondage  groan ; 

I  saw  them  sink  beneath  the  deadly  weight 

And  the  long  tortures  that  forerun  their  fate. 

Sad  disappointments  there  in  meagre  forms 

Were  seen,  and  feverish  dreams,  and  fancied  harms  ; 

And  fantoms  rising  from  the  yawning  tomb 

Were  seen  to  muster  in  the  gathering  gloom 

Around  the  car;  and  some  were  seen  to  climb. 

While  cruel  fisite  reversed  their  steps  sublime. 

And  empty  notions  in  the  port  were  seen. 

And  baffled  hopes  were  there  with  cloudy  mien. 

There  was  expensive  gain,  and  gain  that  lost. 

And  amorous  schemes  by  fortune's  favour  crossed ; 

And  wearisome  repose,  and  cares  that  slept 

There  was  the  semblance  of  disgrace,  that  kept 

The  youth  frx>m  dire  mischance  on  whom  it  fell. 

And  glory  darkened  on  the  gloom  of  hell ; 

Perfidious  loyalty,  and  honest  fraud. 

And  wisdom  slow,  and  headlong  thirst  of  blood ; 

The  dungeon,  where  the  flowery  paths  decoy ; 

The  painful,  hard  escape,  with  long  annoy. 

I  saw  the  smooth  descent  the  foot  betray. 

And  the  steep  rocky  path  that  leads  again  to  day. 

Tliere  in  the  gloomy  gulf  confusion  stormed, 

And  moody  rage  its  wildest  freaks  performed ; 

And  settled  grief  was  there ;  and  solid  night. 

But  rarely  broke  with  fitful  gleams  of  light 

From  joy*s  fantastic  hand.     Not  Vulcan's  forge. 

When  his  Cyclopean  caves  the  fumes  disgorge ; 

Nor  the  deep  mine  of  Mongibel,  that  throws 

The  fiery  tempest  o*er  eternal  snows  ; 

Nor  Lipari,  whose  strong  sulphureous  blast 

O'ercanopies  with  flames  the  watery  waste ; 

Nor  Stromboli,  that  sweeps  the  glowing  sky 

With  red  combustion,  wiUi  its  rage  could  vie.— 

Little  he  loves  himself  that  ventures  there. 

For  there  is  ceaseless  woe  and  fell  despair : 
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Yet,  in  this  dolorous  dungeon  long  confined, 

Till  time  bad  grizzled  o'er  my  locks,  I  pined. 

There,  dreaming  still  of  liberty  to  come,  . 

I  spent  my  summers  in  this  noisome  gloom ; 

Yet  still  a  dubious  joy  my  grief  controlled. 

To  spy  such  numbers  in  that  darksome  hold. 

But  soon  to  gall  my  seeming  transport  tum*d, 

And  my  illustrious  partner's  fate  I  moum*d ; 

And  often  seem*d,  with  sympathising  woe, 

To  melt  in  solvent  tears  like  vernal  snow. 

I  tum!d  away,  but,  with  inverted  glance. 

Perused  the  fleeting  shapes  that  fiird  my  trance ; 

liike  him  that  feels  a  moment's  short  delight 

When  a  fine  picture  fleets  before  his  sight.  Boyd. 
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Quando  ad  un  giogo  td  in  un  tempo  quivi. 
Whbn  to  one  yoke  at  once  I  saw  the  height 
Of  gods  and  men  subdued  by  Cupid's  might, 
I  took  example  from  their  cruel  fate, 
And  by  their  sufferings  eased  my  own  hard  state ; 
Since  Phoebus  and  Leander  felt  like  pain, 
The  one  a  god,  the  other  but  a  man ; 
One  snare  caught  Juno  and  the  Carthage  dame 
(Her  husband's  death  prepared  her  funeral  flame — 
Twas  not  a  cause  that  Virgil  maketh  one) ; 
I  need  not  grieve,  that  unprepared,  alone, 
Unarm'd,  and  young,  I  did  receive  a  wound, 
Or  that  my  enemy  no  hurt  hath  found 
By  Love ;  or  that  she  clothed  him  in  my  sight. 
And  took  his  wings,  and  marr'd  his  winding  flight ; 
No  angry  lions  send  more  hideous  noise 
From  their  beat  breasts,  nor  clashing  thunder  s  voice 
Bends  heaven,  frights  earth,  and  roareth  through  the  air 
With  greater  force  than  Love  had  raised,  to  dare 
Encounter  her  of  whom  I  write ;  and  she 
As  quick  and  ready  to  assail  as  he : 
Enceladus  when  Etna  most  he  shakes, 
Nor  angry  Scylla,  nor  Charybdis  makes 
So  great  and  frightful  noise,  as  did  the  shock 
Of  this  (first  doubtful)  battle :  none  could  moek 
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Such  earnest  war;  all  drew  them  to  the  httgbl  | 

To  see  what  *mazed  thek  hearts  aad  diaua^d  their  m^sL  I 

Victorious  Lore  a  threateDing  dart  did  show  i 

His  right  hand  held ;  the  other  hore  a  how«  I 

The  string  of  whidihe  drew  jufit  by  his  ear ;  I 

No  leopara  could  chase  a  flighted  deer  ' 

(Free,  or  broke  loose)  with  quicker  speed  tiian  lie 

Made  haste  to  wound;  £re  sparkled  from  his  ejre. 

I  bum*d,  and  had  aecnobatin  my  breast,  | 

Glad  t*  have  her  company,  yet  'twas  not  best 

(Methought)  to  see  her  loBt»  but  'tis  in  vain  | 

T'  abandon  goodness,  and  of  &te  comfdain ; 

Virtue  her  servants  never  will  forsake, 

As  now  'twas  seen,  she  could  resistance  make : 

No  fencer  ever  better  warded  blow, 

Nor  pilot  did  to  shore  more  wisely  row 

To  shun  a  shelf,  than  with  undaunted  power 

She  waved  the  stroke  of  this  sharp  conqueror. 

Mine  eyes  and  heart  wore  watchful  U>  attend,  | 

In  hope  the  victozy  would  that  way  bend 

It  ever  did ;  and  that  I  might  no  more 

Be  barr'd  £com  her;  as  one  whose  thoughts  before 

His  tongue  hath  utter'd  them  you  well  may  see 

Writ  in  his  looks ;  "  Oh !  if  you  victor  be 

Great  sir,"  said  I,  '*  let  her  and  me  be  bound 

Both  with  one  yoke;  I  may  be  wortl^  found. 

And  will  not  set  her  free,  doubt  not  my  faith:*' 

When  I  beheld  her  ^th  disdain  and  wrath 

So  fill'd,  that  to  relate  it  would  demand 

A  better  muse  than  mine :  her  virtuous  hand 

Had  quickly  quench'd  those  gilded  fieiy  darts. 

Which,  dipp'd  in  beauty's  pleasure,  poison  hearts. 

Neither  Camilla,  nor  the  warlike  host 

That  cut  their  breasts,  could  so  much  valour  boasts 

Nor  GfiBsar  in  Pharsalia  fought  so  well. 

As  she  'gainst  him  who  pierceth  coats  of  mail ; 

All  her  brave  virtues  arm'd,  attended  there, 

(A  glorious  troop !)  and  marched  pair  by  pair: 

Honour  and  blushes  first  in  rank ;  the  two 

Beligious  virtues  make  the  second  row ; 

(By  ittose  the  other  women  doth  ezoel) ; 

Prudence  and  Modesty,  the  twins  that  4vell 
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Together,  both  were  lodged  in  her  breast: 
jlory  and  Perseveranoe,  ever  blest : 
Tair  Entertainment,  Providence  without, 
>weet  Ooiurtesy,  and  Pureness  round  about; 
ilespect  of  credit,  fear  of  in&mj; 
jrraye  thoughts  in  youth ;  and,  what  not  aft  agree, 
True  Chastity  and  rarest  Beauty;  Ihese 
111  came  *gainst  Love,  and  this  the  heavens  did  please, 
Ind  eveiy  generous  soul  in  that  full  height. 
3e  had  no  power  left  to  bear  the  weight ; 
^  thousand  famous  prizes  hardly  gain'd 
She  took ;  and  thousand  glorious  palms  ofatasn'd, 
^hook  from  his  hands ;  £e  fall  was  not  mare  stnnge 
3f  Hannibal,  when  Fortune  pleased  to  change 
3er  mind,  and -on  the  Boman  youth  bestow 
The  favours  he  enjoyed ;  nor  was  he  so 
Vmazed  who  frighted  the  laraelittsh  host- 
struck  by  the  Hebrew  boy,  that  quit  his  boast; 
^or  Gyrus  more  astonished  at  the  fall 
The  Jewish  widow  gave  his  general : 
\s  one  that  sickens  suddenly,  and  fears 
Elis  life,  or  as  a  man  ta*en  imawares 
[n  some  base  act,  and  dotii  the  finder  hate ; 
Fust  so  was  he,  or  in  a  worse  estate : 
Fear,  grief,  and  shame,  and  anger,  in  his  face 
^ere  seen :  no  troubled  seas  more  rage :  ike  place 
Where  huge  Typhcsus  groans,  nor  £t&a,  when 
Her  giant  sighs,  were  moved  as  he  wns  than. 
[  pass  by  many  noble  things  I  see 
[To  write  them  were  too  hard  a  task  for  me), 
lo  her  and  those  that  did  attend  I  go : 
Her  armour  was  a  robe  more  white  than  snow ; 
^d  in  her  hand  a  shield  hke  his  she  bflBs 
Who  slew  Medusa ;  a  fair  pillar  there 
Of  jasp  was  next,  and  with  a  chain  (first  wet 
In  Ledie  flood)  of  jewels  fitly  set. 
Diamonds,  mix*d  with  topazes  (of  old 
'Twas  worn  by  ladies,  now  'tis  not)  first  hold 
She  caught,  then  bound  him  fast ;  then  such  revenge 
She  took  as  might  suffice.    My  though  did  diange : 
And  I,  who  wish'd  htm  victory  befinre. 
Was  satisfied  he  now  could  hurt  no  move. 
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I  cannot  in  my  rhymes  the  names  con  bun 

Of  hlessed  maids  that  did  make  up  her  train  ; 

Calliope  nor  Clio  could  suffice, 

Nor  aU  the  other  seven,  for  th*  enterprise; 

Yet  some  I  will  insert  may  justly  claim 

Precedency  of  others.    Lucrece  came 

On  her  right  hand ;  Penelope  was  by, 

Those  broke  his  bow,  and  made  his  arrows  lie 

Split  on  the  ground,  and  pull'd  his  plumes  away 

From  off  his  wings :  after,  Virginia, 

Near  her  vez*d  faUier,  arm*d  with  wrath  and  hate. 

Fury,  and  iron,  and  love,  he  freed  the  state 

And  her  from  slavery,  with  a  manly  blow ; 

Next  were  those  barbarous  women,  who  could  show 

They  judged  it  better  die  than  suffer  wrong 

To  tiieir  rude  chastity ;  the  wise  and  strong — 

The  chaste  Hebreean  Judith  followed  these ; 

The  Greek  that  saved  her  honour  in  the  seas ; 

With  these  and  other  famous  souls  I  see 

Her  triumph  over  him  who  used  to  be 

Master  of  all  the  world :  among  the  rest. 

The  vestal  nun  I  spied,  who  was  so  bless  d 

As  by  a  wonder  to  preserve  her  fame; 

Next  came  Hersilia,  the  Roman  dame 

(Or  Sabine  rather),  with  her  valorous  train. 

Who  prove  all  slanders  on  that  sex  ai-e  vain. 

Then,  'mongst  the  foreign  ladies,  she  whose  fsdth 

T'  her  husband  (not  ^neas)  caused  her  death ; 

The  vulgar  ignorant  may  hold  their  peace. 

Her  safety  to  her  chastity  g^ve  place; 

Dido,  I  mean,  whom  no  vain  passion  led 

(As  fame  belies  her) ;  last,  the  virtuous  maid 

Retired  to  Amo,  who  no  rest  could  find. 

Her  friends'  constraining  power  forced  her  mind. 

The  Triumph  thither  went  where  salt  waves  wet 

The  Baian  shore  eastward ;  het  foot  she  set 

There  on  firm  land,  and  did  Avemus  leave 

On  the  one  hand,  on  th*  other  Sybil's  cave ; 

So  to  Lintemus  march'd,  the  village  where 

The  noble  Africane  lies  buried  ;  there 

The  great  news  of  her  triumph  did  appear 

As  glorious  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear 
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The  fame  had  been ;  and  the  most  chaste  did  show 

Most  beautiful ;  it  grieved  Love  much  to  go 

Another's  prisoner,  exposed  to  scorn, 

Who  to  command  whole  empires  seemed  bom. 

Thus  to  the  chiefest  city  all  were  led, 

Entering  the  temple  which  Sulpicia  made 

Sacred ;  it  drive?  all  madness  from  the  mind ; 

And  chastity's  pure  temple  next  we  find, 

Which  in  brave  souls  doth  modest  thoughts  beget. 

Not  by  plebeians  entered,  but  the  great 

Patrician  dames ;  there  were  the  spoils  displayed 

Of  the  fair  victress ;  there  her  palms  she  laid, 

And  did  commit  them  to  the  Tuscan  youth. 

Whose  marring  scars  bear  witness  of  his  truth : 

With  others  more,  whose  names  I  fully  knew, 

(My  guide  instructed  me,)  that  overthrew 

The  power  of  Love :  *mongst  whom,  of  all  the  rest, 

Hippolytus  and  Joseph  were  the  best.  Anna  Hume. 

THB  SAMR. 
When  gods  and  Q^^n  I  saw  in  Cupid  s  chain 
Promiscuous  led,  a  long  xmcounted  ti*ain. 
By  sad  example  taught,  I  leam*d  at  last 
Wisdom's  best  rule— to  profit  from  the  past. 
Some  solace  in  the  numbers  too  I  found. 
Of  those  that  moum'd,  like  me,  the  common  wound 
That  Phoebus  felt,  a  mortal  beauty  s  slave. 
That  urged  Leander  through  the  wintry  wave ; 
That  jefdous  Juno  with  Eliza  shared. 
Whose  more  than  pious  hands  the  flame  prepared; 
That  mix'd  her  ashes  with  her  murder  d  spouse, 
A  dire  completion  of  her  nuptial  vows. 
(For  not  the  Trojan's  love,  as  poets  sing. 
In  her  wan  bosom  fix'd  the  secret  string.) 
And  why  should  I  of  common  ills  complain. 
Shot  by  a  random  shaft,  a  thoughtless  swain  ? 
Unarm'd  and  xmprepared  to  meet  the  foe. 
My  naked  bosom  seem'd  to  court  the  blow. 
One  cause,  at  least,  to  soothe  my  grief  ensued  ; 
When  I  beheld  the  ruthless  power  subdued ; 
And  all  unable  now  to  twang  the  stiing, 
Or  mount  the  breeze  on  manycolour'd  wing. 


But  never  tawny  monavdi  of  the  wood  I 

His  raging  rival  meets,  athirst  for  bkMKl ; 

Nor  thunder-clouds,  when  winds  the  signal  VLom,  \ 

With  louder  shock  aatoond  the  world  below;  I 

When  the  red  flash,  insufflezably  bright,  | 

Heaven,  earth,  and  sea  diaplnjs  ia  dismal  light; 

Could  match  the  furious  speed  and  fell  in^eni 

With  which  the  winged  son  of  Venus  bent 

His  fatal  yew  against  the  daimtlesa  &ir  I 

Who  seemed  with  heart  of  proof  to  meet  the  war  ; 

Nor  Etna  sends  abroad  the  blast  of  death 

When,  wrappU  in  flames,  the  ^aat  movea  benealib; 

Nor  Scylla,  roaring,  nor  the  loud  reply 

Of  mad  Charybdia,  whem  her  waters  fly 

And  seem  to  lave  the  moon,  could  match  die  i 

Of  those  fierce  rivals  bammg  to  engage. 

Aloof  the  many  drew  with  sudden  £n(^ 

And  damber'd  up  the  hills  to  see  the  fight ; 

And  when  the  tempest  of  the  battle  grew. 

Each  face  displayed  a  wan  and  earthy  hue. 

The  assailant  now  prepared  his  shaft  to  wing. 

And  fixed  his  fatal  arrow  on  tiie  string : 

The  fatal  string  already  reaoh*d  his  ear; 

Nor  from  the  leopard  flies  the  trembling  ckeer 

With  half  the  haste  that  his  feroeions  wrath 

Bore  him  impetuous  on  to  deeds  of  dealh ; 

And  in  his  stem  regard  the  saordung  fire 

Was  seen,  that  hums  the  breast  with  fieree  deaie^ 

To  me  a  fatal  flame !  but  hope  to  see 

My  lovely  tyrant  forced  to  love  like  me; 

And,  bound  in  equal  chun^  assuaged  my  wee; 

As,  with  an  eager  eye,  I  watcfa*d  &e  coming  hkam 

But  virtue,  as  it  ne'er  forsaioes  the  soul 

That  yields  obedience  to  her  btest  cantsol. 

Proves  how  of  her  unjustly  we  eomploiii, 

When  she  vouchsafes  her  gncioiis  sad  in.  vaia 

In  vain  the  self-abandon*d  shift  the  bbno 

Upon  their  stars,  or  fhte's  pervevtcd  aame. 

Ne'er  did  a  gladiator  shun  the  stroke 

With  nimbler  turn,  or  more  attentive  lode  > 

Never  did  pilot's  hand  the  vessel  steer 

With  more  dexterity  the  shoals  to  elear 
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Than  with  evanon  faick  md  notehtess  art, 

By  grace  and  virtue  aim- d  in  head  and  hovt^ 

She  wafted  quick  die  emel'  Aail  aside, 

Woe  to  the  lingering  soul  that  dares  the  stroke  abide ! 

I  watch*d,  and  long  with  firm  expectanee  stood 

To  see  a  mortal  b]r  *  god  sabdued, 

The  usual  fate  of  man  1  in  hope  to  find 

The  cords  of  Love  tfte  beooteous  captire  bind 

With  me,  a  willmg  slave,  to  Cupid's  ear. 

The  fortunes  of  the  eomnum  race  to  share. 

As  one,  whose  secrets  in  his  looks  we  &^y. 

His  inmost  thoughts  discovers  in  his  eye 

Or  in  his  aqieet,  graved  bj  nature's  hand. 

My  gestures,  ere  I  spoke,  enforced  my  fond  demand. 

**  Oh,  link  us  to  your  wheels  !  **  aloud  I  cried» 

"  If  your  victorious  arms  the  fray  decide : 

Oh,  bind  us  closely  with  your  strongest  chain! 

I  ne*er  will  seelt  for  liber^r  again  f  **— 

But  oh  I  what  lory  seem'd  his  eyes  to  fillL 

No  bard  that  ever  quaff  *d  Gastalia's  rill 

Gould  match  his  frenzy,  when  his  shafts  ef  fie 

With  magie  plumed,  and  barb*d  with  hot  desire. 

Short  of  their  sacred  aim,  innozioiis  Ml, 

Extinguish'd  by  the  pure  ethereal  spelL 

Camilla;  or  the  Amazons  in  arms 

From  ancient  Thermodon,  to  fieree  alarms 

Inured ;  or  Julius  in  PhAnalia's  fidd. 

When  his  dread  onset  forced  the  foe  toyirid-^ 

Came  not  so  boldly  on  as  she,  to  face 

The  mighty  victor  of  the  human  race. 

Who  scorns  the  tempered  mail  and  bnekleifs  ward. 

irVith  her  the  Virtues  came — an  heavenlj  guard, 

k  sky-<[escended  legion,  clad  in  ]^t 

Df  glorious  panopfy,  contemning  mortal  ra^t; 

Ul  weaponless  they^  came ;  but  hand  in  hand 

[)efied  the  fury  of  the  adverse  band: 

Honour  and  maiden  Shame  were  in  the  ban, 

^Ijsian  twins,  beloved  by  God  and  man. 

ler  delegates  in  arms  with  them  combined; 

^rudenee  appeared,  l^e  daughter* of  fliemind; 

^ure  Temperance  next,  and  Steadsness  ef  soul. 

That  ever  keeps  in  view  the  eternal  goal; 
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And  Gentleness  and  soft  Address  were  seen. 

And  Courtesy,  with  mild  inviting  mien ; 

And  Purity,  and  cautions  Dread  of  blame* 

With  ardent  love  of  clear  unspotted  fame ; 

And  sage  Discretion,  seldom  seen  below, 

Where  the  full  veins  with  youthful  ardour  glow; 

Benevolence  and  Harmony  of  soul 

Were  there,  but  rarely  found  from  pole  to  pole ; 

And  there  consummate  Beauty  shone,  combined 

With  all  the  pureness  of  an  angel-mind. 

Such  was  the  host  that  to  the  conflict  came. 

Their  bosoms  kindling  with  empyreal  flame 

And  sense  of  heavenly  help. — The  beams  that  broke 

From  each  celestial  file  widi  horror  struck 

The  bowyer  god,  who  felt  the  blinding  rays. 

And  like  a  mortal  stood  in  fix*d  amaze ; 

While  on  his  spoils  the  fair  assailants  flew. 

And  plundered  at  their  ease  the  captive  crew; 

And  some  with  palmy  boughs  the  way  bestrewed. 

To  show  their  conquest  o'er  the  baffled  god. 

Sudden  as  Hannibal  on  Zama*s  field 

Was  forced  to  Scipio*s  conquering  arms  to  yield ; 

Sudden  as  David's  hand  the  giant  sped,  ' 

When  Accaron  beheld  his  fall  and  fled ; 

Sudden  as  her  revenge  who  gave  the  word. 

When  her  stem  guards  dispatched  the  Persian  lord ; 

Or  like  a  man  that  feels  a  strong  disease 

His  shivering  members  in  a  moment  seise — 

Such  direful  throes  convulsed  the  despot  s  frame . 

His  hands,  that  veil'd  his  eyes,  confess*d  his  shame. 

And  mental  pangs,  more  agonising  far, 

In  his  sick  bosom  bred  a  civil  war ; 

And  hate  and  anguish,  with  insatiate  ire. 

Flashed  in  his  eyes  with  momentary  fire. — 

Not  raging  Ocean,  when  its  billows  boil ; 

Nor  Typhon,  when  he  lifts  the  trembling  soil 

Of  Arima,  his  tortured  limbs  to  ease ; 

Nor  Etna,  thundering  o*er  the  subject  scaa  ■ 

Surpass'd  the  fury  of  the  baffled  Power, 

Who  8tamp*d  with  rage,  and  banned  the  luckless  hooe. 

Scenes  yet  unsung  demand  my  loftiest  lays — 

But  oh  I  the  theme  transcends  a  mortal's  praise. 
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A  sweet  but  humbler  subject  may  suffice 

To  muster  in  my  song  her  fair  allies ; 

But  first,  her  arms  and  vesture  claim  my  song 

Before  I  chant  the  fair  attendant  throng : — 

A  robe  she  wore  that  seem'd  of  woven  light ; 

The  buckler  of  Minerva  fiU'd  her  right, 

Medusa's  bane ;  a  column  there  was  drawn 

Of  jasper  bright ;  and  o*er  the  snowy  lawn 

And  round  her  beauteous  neck  a  chiun  was  slung, 

Which  glittering  on  her  snowy  bosom  hung. 

Diamond  and  topaz  there,  with  mingled  ray, 

Iletum*d  in  varied  hues  the  beam  of  day; 

A  treasure  of  inestimable  cost. 

Too  long,  alas !  in  Lethe's  bosom  lost : 

To  modem  matrons  scarcely  known  by  fame. 

Few,  were  it  to  be  found,  the  prize  would  claim. 

With  this  the  vanquished  god  she  firmly  bound, 

While  I  with  joy  her  kind  assistance  own*d : 

But  oh  I  the  feeble  Muse  attempts  in  vain 

To  celebrate  in  song  her  numerous  train ; 

N[ot  all  the  choir  of  Aganippe's  spring 

The  pageant  of  the  sisterhood  could  sing : 

But  some  shall  live,  distinguished  in  my  lay. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  long  array.— 

The  dexter  wing  the  fair  Lucretia  led, 

With  her,  who,  faithful  to  her  nuptial  bed, 

Eler  suitors  scom'd :  and  these  with  dauntless  band 

The  quiver  seized,  and  scattered  on  the  strand 

rhe  pointless  arrows,  and  the  broken  bow 

3f  Cupid,  their  despoil'd  and  recreant  foe. — 

LiOvely  Virginia  with  her  sire  was  nigh : 

Paternal  love  and  anger  in  his  eye 

3eam'd  terrible,  while  in  his  hand  he  showed 

Lloflt  the  dagger,  tinged  with  virgin  blood, 

Vhich  freedom  on  the  maid  and  Rome  at  once  bestowed. — 

Then  the  Teutonic  dames,  a  dauntless  race, 

Vho  rosh'd  on  death  to  shun  a  foe*s  embrace ;~ 

Lnd  Judith  chaste  and  fair,  but  void  of  dread, 

Vho  the  hot  blood  of  Holofemes  shed;— 

md  that  fair  Greek  who  chose  a  wateiy  gravo 

ler  threatened  purity  unstain*d  to  save. — 

B  B 
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All  these  and  others  to  4die  eombat  flew. 

And  all  combined  to  wreak  the  ▼engeanee  due  ^ 

On  him,  whose  haug^ity  hsDd  in  di^s  of  jotB 

From  clime  to  clime  his  coaqiiering  staadeid  han. 

Another  troop  the  vestal  mgin  led, 

Who  bore  along  firom  iyber*8  oosj  bed 

His  liquid  treasure  in  a  sieve,  to  show 

The  Msehood  of  her  baae  cahxmnioiis  foe 

By  wondrous  proof.^And  there  Ifoe  Sabiae  qoeea 

With  all  the  matnms  of  her  xaee  was  seen, 

Benown*d  in  rec<»rds  old ;— ^nd  next  in  tose 

Was  she,  who  dauntless  met  liie  fimeral  flame. 

Not  wrong*d  in  Love,  but  to  preserve  her  vows 

Immaculate  to  her  Sidoniaii  spouse. 

Let  others  of  .Sneas*  falsehood  tdi. 

How  by  an  unrequited  flnoe  she  feU ; 

A  nobler,  though  a  self-inflicted  doom. 

Caused  by  connubial  Love,  dtsmisa'd  her  to  tbe  tomb.** 

Picarda  next  I  saw,  who  vainlj  tried 

To  pass  her  days  on  Amo's  flowery  side 

In  single  purity,  till  fisnse  «)npeU*d 

The  virgin  to  the  msnriage  bond  to  jiekL 

The  triumph  seem*d  at  last  to  reach  Ifce  Aon 

Where  lofty  Bais  hears  the  Tnsesa  rear. 

Twas  on  a  vernal  mom  it  toacii*d  the  Uaid» 

And  'twixt  Mount  Barbsro  that  erowns  the  strand 

And  old  Avemus  (once  an  kalkyw*d  groiud); 

For  the  Gumsean  sibyl's  cell  renowned. 

Lintemo's  sandy  bounds  it  readi'd  at  lael, 

Great  Scipio*s  favoured  haunt  in  ages  past; 

Famed  Africanus,  wliose  victerioaB  Made 

The  slaughterous  deeds  of  Hannibal  vepaid. 

And  to  his  country's  heart  a  bloody  paesage  nada. 

Here  in  a  calm  retreat  his  life  he  speni; 

With  rural  peace  and  solitude  content 

And  here  the  flying  romour  sped  befers, 

And  magnified  the  deed  from  sbore  to  shore. 

The  pageant,  when  it  reacfa*d  the  destined  spot, 

Seem'd  to  exceed  thes'  ntmost  reach  of  thonght. 

There,  all  distinguish'd  by  their  deeds  of  arms, 

Excell'd  the  rest  In  more  than  mortal  charms. 
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If  or  he,  whom  oft  the  steeds  of  conquest  cbwir. 

Disdained  another's  trhmiphs  to  pursue. 

At  the  metropolis  arrinted  ait  hfBt, 

To  fair  Sulpicia*s  tempies  soon  ^we  pass'd. 

Sacred  to  Chastity,  to  ward  the  pest 

With  which  her  sensual  foes  inflame  Hie  breast; 

The  patroness  of  noble  dames  alone-* 

llien  was  the  fair  plebeian  Pole  unknown. 

The  victress  here  displayed  her  martial  spoils. 

And  here  the  laurel  hung  that  crowned  her  toils : 
A  goard  she  stationed  on  the  templets  bound— « 

The  Tuscan,  maric*d  with  many  a  glorious  wound 

Suspicion  in  the  jealous  breast  to  cure : 

With  him  a  chosen  squadron  kept  the  door. 

I  heard  their  names,  and  I  remember  well 

The  youthful  Greek  &at  by  his  stepdame  fell, 

And  him  who,  kept  by  Heaven^  oommaad  in  awe, 

Befused  to  violate  the  nuptial  law.  Beom. 
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PAST  I. 
Q^aia  Uggiadn  e  iifhn^m  JkmML 
The  glorious  Maid,  whose  son!  to  heaven  is  gone 
And  left  the  rest  cold  earth,  she  who  was  grown 
A  pillar  of  true  valour,  and  had  gain*d 
Much  honour  by  her  victory,  and  chain'd 
That  god  which  doth  the  world  with  terror  bind. 
Using  no  armour  but  her  own  diaste  mnd ; 
A  fair  aspect,  coy  thoughts,  and  wcnnIs  well  weigh*d, 
Sweet  modesty  to  these  gave  friend)^  aid. 
It  was  a  miracle  on  earth  to  see 
The  bow  and  arrows  of  the  deity,     * 
And  all  his  armour  broke,  who  erst  had  skia 
Such  numbers,  and  so  many  captive  ta*en ; 
The  fair  dame  from  the  noble  sight  witiidiiew 
With  her  choice  company j-^^hey  were  but  few, 
And  made  a  little  troop,  true  virtue^  rare,— 
Yet  each  of  them  did  bv  herself  appear 
A  theme  for  poems,  and  might  well  incite 
The  best  historian :  they  bore  a  white 
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Unspotted  ennlne,  in  a  field  of  green, 

About  whose  neck  a  topaz  chain  was  seen 

Set  in  pure  gold ;  their  heavenly  words  and  gait* 

Expressed  them  blest  were  bom  for  such  a  fate. 

Bright  stars  they  seem*d,  she  did  a  sun  appear. 

Who  darkened  not  the  rest,  but  made  more  clear 

Their  splendour;  honour  in  brave  minds  is  found: 

This  troop,  with  violets  and  roses  erown'd. 

Cheerfully  march'd,  when  lo,  I  might  espy 

Another  ensign  dreadful  to  mine  eye — 

A  lady  clothed  in  black,  whose  stem  looks  were 

With  horror  filVd,  and  did  like  hell  appear. 

Advanced,  and  said,  "  You  who  are  proud  to  be 

So  fair  and  young,  yet  have  no  eyes  to  see 

How  near  you  are  your  end ;  behold,  I  am 

She,  whom  they,  fierce,  and  blind,  and  cruel  name, 

Who  meet  untimelv  deaths ;  'twas  I  did  make 

Greece  subject,  and  the  Roman  Empire  shake ; 

My  piercing  sword  sacked  Troy,  how  many  rude 

And  barbarous  people  are  by  me  subdued  ? 

Many  ambitious,  vain,  and  amorous  thought 

My  unwished  presence  hath  to  nothing  brought ; 

Now  am  I  come  to  you,  while  yet  your  state 

Is  happy,  ere  you  feel  a  harder  fate.*' 

"  On  these  you  have  no  power,**  she  then  replied, 

(Who  had  more  worth  than  all  the  world  beside,) 

"  And  little  over  me ;  but  there  is  one 

Who  will  be  deeply  grieved  when  I  am  gone, 

His  happiness  doth  on  my  life  depend, 

I  shall  find  freedom  in  a  peaceful  end.** 

As  one  who  glancing  with  a  sudden  eye 

Some  unexpected  object  doth  espy ; 

Then  looks  again,  and  doth  his  own  haste  blame : 

So  in  a  doubting  pause,  this  cruel  dame 

A  little  8tay*d,  and  said,  "  The  rest  I  call 

"^.0  mind,  and  know  I  have  o*ercome  them  all :  ** 

hen  wiUi  less  fierce  aspect,  she  said,  "  Thou  guide 
Of  this  fair  crew,  hast  not  my  strength  assay*d, 
Let  her  advise,  who  may  command,  prevent 
Decrepit  age,  *ti8  but  a  punishment ; 
From  me  this  honour  thou  alone  shalt  have. 
Without  or  fear  or  pain,  to  find  thy  grave.*' 
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**  As  He  shall  please,  who  dwelleth  in  the  heaven 
And  rules  on  earth,  such  portion  must  be  given 
To  me,  as  others  from  thy  hand  receive," 
She  answered  then ;  afar  we  might  perceive 
Millions  of  dead  heap*d  on  th*  adjacent  plain ; 
No  verse  nor  prose  may  comprehend  the  slain 
Did  on  Death's  triumph  wait,  from  India, 
From  Spain,  and  from  Morocco,  from  Cathay, 
And  all  the  skirts  of  th'  earth  they  gather'd  were ; 
Who  had  most  happy  lived,  attended  there : 
Popes,  Emperors,  nor  Kings,  no  ensigns  wore 
Of  their  past  height,  but  naked  show'd  and  poor. 
Where  be  their  riches,  where  their  precious  gems. 
Their  mitres,  sceptres,  robes,  and  diadems  ? 

0  miserable  men,  whose  hopes  arise 
From  worldly  joys,  yet  be  there  few  so  wise 
As  in  those  trifling  follies  not  to  trust ; 
And  if  they  be  deceived,  in  end  'tis  just : 

Ah !  more  than  blind,  what'gain  you  by  your  toil '? 

You  must  return  once  to  your  mother's  soil. 

And  after-times  your  names  shall  hardly  know. 

Nor  any  profit  from  your  labour  grow ; 

All  those  strange  countries  by  your  warlike  sti^oke 

Submitted  to  a  tributaiy  yoke ; 

The  fuel  erst^f  your  ambitious  flre, 

What  help  they  now?  The  vast  and  bad  desire 

Of  wealth  and  power  at  a  bloody  rate 

Is  wicked* — better  bread  and  water  eat 

With  peace;  a  wooden  dish  doth  seldom  hold 

A  poison'd  draught ;  glass  is  more  safe  than  gold ; 

But  for  this  theme  a  larger  time  will  ask, 

1  must  betake  me  to  my  former  task. 

'^  The  fatal  hour  of  her  short  life  drew  near. 
That  doubtful  passage  which  the  world  doth  fear ; 
Another  company,  who  had  not  been 
Freed  from  their  earthy  burden  there  were  seen. 
To  try  if  prayers  could  appease  the  wrath. 
Or  stay  th'  inexorable  hand,  of  Death. 
That  beauteous  crowd  convened  to  see  the  end 
Which  all  must  taste ;  each  neighbour,  every  friend 
Stood  by,  when  grim  Death  with  her  hand  took  hold, 
And  puU'd  away  one  only  hair  of  gold, 
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Thus  from  the  world  this  fairest  flower  is  tft'en 

To  make  her  shine  more  bright*  not  out  of  spleen: 

How  many  moaning  pfadnts,  whfit  store  of  cries 

Were  utter*d  there,  when  Fate  shut  those  fair  eyes 

For  which  so  oft  I  song ;  whose  beauty  bum'd 

My  tortured  heart  so  long ;  while  others  moum*^ 

She  pleased,  and  quiet  did  the  fruit  enjoy 

Of  her  blest  life :  "  Farewell/'  without  amey, 

"  True  saint  on  earth,"  said  Ihey ;  so  mi^t  she  be 

£steem*d,  but  nothing  bates  Death's  cnu^tj. 

What  shall  become  or  others,  sante  so  pure 

A  body  did  such  heats  and  colds  endure. 

And  changed  so  often  in  so  little  space  ? 

Ah,  worldly  hopes,  how  blind  you  be,  how  base  T 

If  since  I  bathe  the  ground  with  flowing  tears 

For  that  mild  soul,  who  sees  it,  witness  bears; 

And  thou  who  read'st  mayst  judge  ^e  fettered  mk» 

The  sixth  of  April,  and  <ud  set  me  free 

On  the  same  day  and  month.   *OhI  how&ewaj 

Of  fortune  is  unsure ;  none  hates  the  day 

Of  slavery,  or  of  death,  so  much  as  I 

Abhor  the  time  which  wrought  my  libertj. 

And  my  too  lasting  life ;  it  had  been  just 

My  greater  age  had  first  been  tum*d  to  dust. 

And  paid  to  time,  and  to  the  worid,  the  debt 

I  owed,  then  earth  had  kept  her  glorious  state : 

Now  at  what  rate  I  should  the  sorrow  prize 

I  know  not,  nor  have  heart  that  can  suffice 

The  sad  affliction  to  relate  in  verse 

Of  these  fair  dames,  that  wept  about  her  hearse ; 

"  Courtesy,  Virtue,  JSeauty,  all  are  lost; 

What  shall  become  of  us?    None  else  can  beast 

Such  high  perfection ;  no  more  we  ^all 

Hear  her  wise  words,  nor  the  angelical 

Sweet  music  of  her  voice.**    While  thus  Hiey  cried. 

The  parting  spirit  doth  itself  divide 

With  eveiy  virtue  from  the  noble  breast, 

As  some  grave  hermit  seeks  a  lonely  rest: 

The  heavens  were  clear,  and  all  the  ambient  air 

Without  a  threatening  cloud ;  no  adversaire 

Durst  once  appear,  or  her  calm  mind  affinght ; 

Death  smgly  did  herself  conclude  the  fight; 
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After,  when  fear,  and  the  extremest  plaint 

Were  ceased,  th*  attentive  eyes  of  all  were  bent 

On  that  fair  face,  and  by  despair  became 

Secure ;  she  who  was  spent,  not  like  a  flame 

By  force  extingtdsh'd,  but  as  lights  decay. 

And  midiscemed  waste  ^emselves  away : 

Thus  went  the  soul  in  peace ;  so  lamps  are  spent» 

As  the  oil  fctils  which  gave  them  nourishment ; 

In  sum,  her  countenance  you  still  might  know 

The  same  it  was,  not  pale,  but  white  as  snow, 

Which  on  the  tops  of  hills  in  gentle  flakes 

Falls  in  a  calm,  or  as  a  man  that  takea 

Desired  rest,  as  if  her  lovely  sight 

Were  closed  with  sweetest  sleep,  afi»r  the  sprite 

Was  gone.    If  this  be  that  fools  call  to  die, 

Death  seem'd  in  her  exceeding  fair  to  be.        Anka  Hume. 


[lines   103  TO  END.] 

And  now  closed  in  the  last  hour's  narrow  span 
Of  that  so  glorious  and  so  brief  career. 
Ere  the  dark  pass  so  terrible  to  man ! 
And  a  fair  troop  of  ladies  gather'd  there. 
Still  of  this  earth,  with  grace  and  honour  erawn*d. 
To  mark  if  ever  Death  remorseful  were. 
This  gentle  company  thus  thronged  around. 
In  her  contemplating  the  awful  end 
All  once  must  make,  by  law  of  nature  bound ; 
Each  was  a  neighbour,  each  a  sorrowing  friend. 
Then  Death  stretch'd  forth  his  hand,  in  that  dread  hour, 
Erom  her  bright  head  a  golden  hair  to  rend. 
Thus  culling  of  this  earth  the  fsirest  flower; 
Kor  hate  impelled  the  deed,  but  pride,  to  dare 
Assert  o*er  highest  excellence  his  power. 
What  tearful  lamentatiosia  fill  die  air 
The  while  those  beauteous  eyes  alone  are  dry. 
Whose  swa^  my  burning  thoughts  and  hr^ s  declare  I 
And  while  m  grief  dissolved  all  weep  and  sigh. 
She,  in  meek  silence,  joyous  sits  secure. 
Gathering  already  virtue's  guerdon  high. 
«•  Depart  in  peace,  O  mortal  goddess  pure ! " 
They  said ;  and  such  she  was :  although  it  nought 
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^Gainst  mightier  Death  avaiVd,  so  stem — so  sure ! 

Alas  for  others !  if  a  few  nights  wrought 

In  her  each  change  of  suffering  dust  below ! 

Oh !  Hope,  how  false !  how  blind  all  human  thought ! 

Whether  in  earth  sank  deep  the  dews  of  woe 

For  the  bright  spirit  that  had  pass'd  away. 

Think,  ye  who  listen  !  they  who  witnessed  know. 

*Twas  the  first  hour,  of  April  the  sixth  day. 

That  bound  me,  and,  alas !  now  sets  me  free : 

How  Fortune  doth  her  fickleness  display ! 

None  ever  grieved  for  loss  of  liberty 

Or  doom  of  death  as  I  for  freedom  grieve, 

And  life  prolonged,  who  only  ask  to  die. 

Due  to  the  world  it  had  been  her  to  leave. 

And  me,  of  earlier  birth,  to  have  laid  low. 

Nor  of  its  pride  and  boast  the  age  bereave. 

How  great  the  grief  it  is  not  mine  to  show. 

Scarce  dare  I  think,  still  less  by  numbers  try, 

Or  by  vain  speech  to  ease  my  weight  of  woe. 

Virtue  is  dead,  beauty  and  courtesy ! 

The  sorrowing  dames  her  honour*a  couch  around 

"  For  what  are  we  reserved?"  in  anguish  ciy ; 

"  Where  now  in  woman  will  all  grace  be  found  ? 

Who  with  her  wise  and  gentle  words  be  blest. 

And  drink  of  her  sweet  song  th*  angelic  sound?'* 

The  spirit  parting  from  that  beauteous  breast. 

In  its  meek  virtues  wrapt,  and  best  prepared. 

Had  with  serenity  the  heavens  imprest : 

No  power  of  darkness,  with  ill  influence,  dared 

Within  a  space  so  holy  to  intrude. 

Till  Death  his  terrible  triumph  had  declared. 

Then  hushed  was  all  lament,  'all  fear  subdued ; 

Each  on  those  beauteous  features  gazed  intent, 

And  from  despair  was  arm'd  with  fortitude. 

As  a  pure  flame  that  not  by  force  is  spent, 

But  faint  and  fainter  softly  dies  away, 

Foss'd  gently  forth  in  peace  the  soul  content : 

And  as  a  light  of  clear  and  steady  ray. 

When  fails  the  source  from  which  its  brightness  flows. 

She  to  the  last  held  on  her  wonted  way. 

Pale,  was  she  ?  no,  but  white  as  shrouding  snows. 

That,  when  the  winds  are  lulled,  fall  silently, 
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She  8eem*d  as  one  overwearied  to  repose. 

E'en  as  in  balmy  slumbers  lapt  to  lie 

(The  spirit  parted  from  the  form  below), 

In  her  appeared  what  th*  unwise  term  to  die ; 

And  Death  sate  beauteous  on  her  beauteous  bro\r.   Dacre. 

PART  II. 
La.  nUie  ehe  sefful  VorribU  caw. 

The  night— that  followed  the  disastrous  blow 
"Which  my  spent  sun  removed  in  heaven  to  glow, 
And  left  me  here  a  blind  and  desolate  man — 
Now  far  advanced,  to  spread  o'er  earth  began 
The  sweet  spring  dew  which  harbingers  the  dawn, 
When  slumber's  veil  and  visions  are  withdrawn ; 
When,  crown'd  with  oriental  gems,  and  bright 
As  newborn  day,  upon  my  tranced  sight 
My  Lady  lighted  from  her  starry  sphere : 
With  kind  speech  and  soft  sigh,  her  hand  so  deai*. 
So  long  desired  in  vain,  to  mine  she  pressed, 
"While  heavenly  sweetness  instant  warm'd  my  breast : 
"  Bemember  her,  who,  from  the  world  apart. 
Kept  all  your  course  since  known  to  that  young  heai't." 
Pensive  she  spoke,  with  mild  and  modest  air 
Seating  me  by  her,  on  a  soft  bank,  where, 
In  greenest  shade,  the  beech  and  laurel  met 
"  Bemember  ?  ah !  how  should  I  e'er  forget  ? 
Yet  tell  me,  idol  mine,"  in  tears  I  said, 
•*  Live  you? — or  dreamt  I — ^is,  is  Laura  dead  ?" 
••  Live  I  ?    I  only  live,  but  you  indeed 
Are  dead,  and  must  be,  till  the  last  best  hour 
Shall  free  you  from  the  flesh  and  vile  world's  power. 
But,  our  brief  leisure  lest  desire  exceed. 
Tain  we,  ere  breaks  the  day  already  nigh. 
To  themes  of  greater  interest,  pure  and  high." 
Then  I :  "  When  ended  the  brief  dream  and  vain 
That  men  call  life,  by  you  now  safely  pass'd. 
Is  death  indeed  such  punishment  and  pain?" 
Beplied  she :  "  While  on  earth  your  lot  is  cast. 
Slave  to  the  world's  opinions  blind  and  haid, 
True  happiness  shall  ne'er  your  search  reward ; 
IDeath  to  the  good  a  dreary  prison  opes, 
£ut  to  the  vile  and  base,  who  all  their  hopes 
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And  cares  below  have  fiz*d,  is  full  of  fear; 

And  this  my  loss,  now  moiim*d  widi  many  a  tear. 

Would  seem  a  gain,  and,  knew  you  my  delight 

Bomidless  and  pore,  yonr  joyful  praise  excite.** 

Thus  spoke  she,  and  on  heaven  her  grateful  eye 

Devoutly  fix*d,  but  while  her  rose-lips  lie 

Chained  in  cold  silence,  I  renewed  my  theme : 

**  Lightning  and  storm,  red  battle,  age,  disease. 

Backs,  prisons,  poison,  famine, — make  not  these 

Death,  even  to  Uie  bravest,  bitter  seem?" 

She  answered :  "I  deny  not  that  the  strife 

Is  great  and  sore  which  waits  on  parting  life. 

And  then  of  death  eternal  the  sharp  dread ! 

But  if  the  soul  with  hope  from  heaven  be  fed. 

And  haply  in  itself  the  heart  have  grief, 

What  then  is  death?    Its  brief  sigh  brings  relief: 

Already  I  approached  my  final  goal, 

My  strength  was  falling,  on  the  wing  my  soul, 

When  thus  a  low  sad  whisper  by  my  side, 

'  O  miserable !  who,  to  vain  life  tied, 

Counts  every  hour  and  deems  each  hour  a  day, 

By  land  or  ocean,  to  himself  a  prey. 

Where'er  he  wanders,  who  one  form  pursues, 

Indulges  one  desire,  one  dream  renews. 

Thought,  speech,  sense,  feeling,  there  for  ever  bound !  * 

It  ceased,  and  to  the  spot  whence  came  the  sound 

I  tum'd  my  languid  eyes,  and  her  beheld. 

Your  love  who  checked,  my  pity  who  impell*d  ; 

I  recognised  her  by  that  voice  and  idr, 

So  often  which  had  chased  my  spirit's  gloom. 

Now  calm  and  wise,  as  courteous  then  and  fiur. 

But  e'en  to  you  when  dearest,  in  the  bloom 

Of  joyous  youth  and  beauty's  rosy  prime. 

Theme  of  much  thought,  and  muse  of  many  a  rhyme» 

Believe  me,  life  to  me  was  far  less  sweet 

Than  thus  a  merciful  mild  death  to  meet, 

The  blessed  hope,  to  mortals  rarely  given: 

And  such  joy  smooth'd  my  path  from  earth  to  heaven^ 

As  from  long  exile  to  sweet  home  I  tum'd. 

While  but  for  vou  alone  my  soul  with  pity  yeam'd.** 

•^*  But  tell  me,  lady,"  said  I,  "  by  that  true 

*nd  loyal  faith,  on  earth  well  known  to  you, 
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Now  better  known  befoie  the  Omniseienf  s  fSsuse, 

If  in  your  breast  the  thought  e'er  found  a  plaee 

Love  prompted,  my  long  martyrdom  to  cheer. 

Though  virtue  f(^]0w*d  still  her  fiiir  emprize. 

For  ah !  oft  written  in  those  sweetest  eyes. 

Bear  anger,  dear  disdain,  and  pardon  dear. 

Long  o*er  my  wishes  doubts  and  shadows  cast.** 

Scarce  from  my  lips  the  yentorous  speech  had  pass'd, 

When  o'er  her  fair  face  its  old  sun-smile  beam'd, 

My  sinking  virtue  which  so  oft  redeem*d, 

And  with  a  tender  sigh  she  answered :  '*  Never 

Can  or  did  aught  from  you  my  firm  hefut  sever: 

Eut  as,  to  our  young  fame,  no  other  way, 

Direct  and  plain,  of  mutual  safety  laj, 

I  tempered  with  cold  looks  your  n^ng  flame : 

So  fondest  mothers  wayward  children  tame. 

How  often  have  I  said, '  It  me  behoves 

To  act  discreetly,  for  he  bums,  not  loves ! 

Who  hopes  and  fears,  ill  plays  discretion's  part  f 

He  must  not  in  my  frice  detect  my  heart; ' 

'Twas  this,  which,  as  a  rein  the  generous  horse, 

Slack'd  your  hot  haste,  and  shaped  your  proper  course. 

Often,  while  Love  my  struggling  heart  consumed. 

Has  anger  tinged  my  cheek,  my  eyes  illumed, 

For  Love  in  me  could  reason  ne'er  subdue  ; 

But  ever  if  I  saw  you  sorrow-spent, 

Instant  my  fondest  looks  on  you  were  bent. 

Myself  from  shame,  from  death  redeeming  you ; 

Or,  if  the  flame  of  passion  blazed  too  high, 

My  greeting  changed,  with  short  speech  and  cold  eyB 

My  sorrow  moved  you  or  my  terror  shook. 

That  these  the  arta  I  used,  the  way  I  took, 

SmUes  varying  scorn  as  sunshine  follows  rain. 

You  know,  and  weU  ha^e  smig  in  many  a  deathless  strain. 

Again  and  oft,  as  saw  I  sunk  in  grief 

Those  tearful  eyes,  I  said,  *  Without  relief, 

Surely  and  swift  he  manges  to  his  granre,* 

And,  at  the  thought,  the  fitting  hMp  I  gave.* 

But  if  I  saw  you  wild  and  passion-spurr'd. 

Prompt  with  the  curb,  your  boldness  I  deterr'd ; 

Thus  cold  and  kind,  pide,  blushing,  gloomy,  gay, 

Safe  have  I  led  you  through  the  dangerous  way, 
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And,  as  my  labour,  great  my  joy  at  last** 

Trembling,  I  answered,  and  my  tears  flowed  fast, 

"  Lady,  could  I  the  blessed  thought  belieye, 

My  faithful  love  would  full  reward  receive.** 

'*  0  man  of  little  faith ! " — ^her  fairest  cheek, 

E'en  as  she  spoke,  a  warm  blush  *gan  to  streak — 

"  Why  should  I  say  it,  were  it  less  than  true  ? 

If  you  on  earth  were  pleasant  in  my  view 

I  need  not  ask ;  enough  it  pleased  to  see 

The  best  love  of  that  true  heart  fix*d  on  me ; 

Well  too  your  genius  pleased  me,  and  the  fame 

Which,  far  and  wide,  it  showered  upon  my  name ; 

Your  Love  had  blame  in  its  excess  alone. 

And  wanted  prudence ;  while  you  sought  to  tell» 

By  act  and  air,  what  long  I  knew  and  well. 

To  the  whole  world  your  secret  heart  was  shown ; 

Thence  was  the  coldness  which  your  hopes  distress^. 

For  such  our  sympathy  in  all  the  rest. 

As  is  alone  where  Love  keeps  honour's  law. 

Since  in  your  bosom  first  its  birth  I  saw. 

One  fire  our  heart  has  equally  inflamed. 

Except  that  I  concealed  it,  you  proclum*d ; 

And  louder  as  your  cry  for  mercy  sweird. 

Terror  and  shame  my  silence  more  compelled. 

That  men  my  great  aesire  should  litUe  diink ; 

But  ah !  concealment  makes  not  sorrow  less. 

Complaint  embitters  not  the  mind  s  distress, 

Feeling  with  fiction  cannot  swell  and  shrink, 

But  surely  then  at  least  the  veil  was  raised. 

You  only  present  when  your  verse  I  praised, 

And  whispering  sang, '  Love  dares  not  more  to  say.* 

Yours  was  my  heart,  though  tum*d  my  eyes  away ; 

Grieve  you,  as  cruel,  that  their  grace  was  such. 

As  kept  the  little,  gave  the  good  and  much ; 

Yet  oft  and  openly  as  they  withdrew. 

Far  oftener  furtively  they  dwelt  on  you. 

For  pity  thus,  what  prudence  robbu,  retum'd ; 

And  ever  so  their  tranquil  lights  had  bum'd. 

Save  that  I  fear'd  those  dear  and  dangerous  eyes 

Might  then  the  secret  of  my  soul  surprise. 

But  one  thing  more,  that,  ere  our  parley  cease. 

Memory  may  shrine  my  words,  as  treasures  sweet. 
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And  this  our  parting  give  your  spirit  peace. 

In  all  things  else  mj  fortune  was  complete, 

In  this  alone  some  cause  had  I  to  mourn 

That  first  I  saw  the  light  in  humble  earth, 

And  still,  in  sooth,  it  grieves  that  I  was  bom 

Far  from  the  flowery  nest  where  you  had  birth ; 

Yet  fair  to  me  the  land  where  yoiur  love  blessed ; 

Haply  that  heart,  which  I  alone  possessed. 

Elsewhere  had  others  loved,  myself  unseen, 

And  I,  now  voiced  by  fame,  had  there  inglorious  been." 

'•  Ah,  no ! "  I  cried,  "  however  the  spheres  might  roll, 

Wherever  bom,  immutable  and  whole, 

In  life,  in  death,  my  great  love  had  been  yours." 

"  Enough,"  she  smiled,  *'  its  fame  for  aye  endures, 

And  all  my  own !  but  pleasure  has  such  power, 

Too  little  have  we  recked  the  growing  hour ; 

Behold !  Aurora,  from  her  golden  bed. 

Brings  back  the  day  to  mortals,  and  the  sun 

Already  from  the  ocean  lifts  his  head. 

Alas  I  he  warns  me  that,  my  mission  done, 

We  here  must  part     If  more  remain  to  say. 

Sweet  friend !  in  speech  be  bdet  as  must  my  stay." 

Then  I :  "  This  kindest  converse  makes  to  me 

All  sense  of  my  long  suffering  light  and  sweet : 

But  lady !  for  that  now  my  life  must  be 

Hateful  and  heavy,  tell  me,  I  entreat* 

When,  late  or  early,  we  again  shall  meet?" 

'*  If  right  I  read  the  future,  long  must  you 

Without  me  walk  the  earth." 

She  spoke,  and  passed  from  view.  Macor£oob. 
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FABT  I. 
DajHdche  MorU  trionfb  nd  voUo, 
Whsn  crael  Death  his  paly  ensign  spread 
>ver  that  face,  which  oft  in  triumph  led 
f  J  subject  thoughts ;  and  beauty *s  sovereign  light, 
tetiring,  left  the  world  immersed  in  night; 
!*he  Phantom,  with  a  frown  that  chill*d  the  heart, 
eem'd  with  his  gloomy  pageant  to  depait. 
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Exulting  in  his  formidable  atbis. 

And  proud  of  conquest  o*er  Berapfaie  chflmw. 

When,  turning  round.  I  sbm  the  Power  adivaaoe 

That  breaks  the  gloomy  grsre's  eternal  tnmce. 

And  bids  the  disembodied  gpirit  dana 

The  glorious  guerdosa  of  immcnrtal  Pane. 

Like  Phosphor,  in  the  aoUen  rear  of  iii§^ 

Before  the  golden  wheds  of  orient  fight 

He  came.    But  who  the  'tendant  pomp  can  teU, 

What  mi^ty  master  of  the  corded  shell 

Can  sing  how  heaven  above  aocoodaat  smiled. 

And  what  bright  pageantry  tftie  proepect  fifl'd. 

I  look'd,  but  all  in  vain :  the  potent  lay 

Flashed  on  my  sigl^  intolerable  di^ 

At  first ;  but  to  the  splendour  aoon  imned. 

My  eyes  perused  the  pomp  with  si^  t 

True  dignity  in  every  face  was  seen. 

As  on  they  mareh*d  with  move  than  mortal  nuea; 

And  some  I  saw  whom  Love  had  ImkVi  befoe. 

Ennobled  new  by  Virtne*s  lofiy  lars. 

Caesar  and  Scipio  on  the  deoter  faani 

Of  the  bright  goddess  led  tbe  laiiseU'd  band. 

One,  like  a  planet  by  <he  lopd  of  day, 

Seem'd  o'er-illumineid  by  her  spIsBdid  xay , 

By  brightness  hid ;  for  he,  to  virtae  trae. 

His  mind  from  Lovers  sofit  bondage  nobly  diew. 

The  other,  half  a  slave  to  female  diarms. 

Parted  his  homage  to  the  god  of  arms 

And  Love's  seductive  power :  but,  elose  and  deop^ 

Like  files  that  climb*d  the  Oi^ltolian  steep 

In  years  of  yore,  along  the  sacred  way 

A  martial  squadron  came  in  long  array. 

In  ranges  as  they  moved  distinct  and  farig^ 

On  every  burganet  that  met  the  light. 

Some  name  of  long  renown,  distinctly  read. 

0*er  each  majestic  brow  a  glory  shed. 

Still  on  the  noble  pair  my  eyes  I  bent, 

And  watched  their  progress  up  the  steep  ascent. 

The  second  Scipio  next  in  line  was  seen, 

&nd  he  that  seem*d  the  lure  of  Egypt's  queen ; 

With  many  a  mighty  chief  I  there  beheld, 

Whose  valorous  hand  the  battle's  stonn  repeU'd. 
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Two  fathers  of  the  great  CoiDeliaji  xmme. 

With  their  three  noble  eens  who  shared  their  fione; 

One  singly  marched  brfoie,  and,  hand  in  I 

His  two  heroic  partners  trod  tiie  strand. 

The  last  was  first  in  £uBe ;  but  blister  1 

His  follower  flung  around  in  solar  stresms. 

Metaurus*  champion,  whcon  the  moon  beheld, 

IVhen  his  resistless  speiurs  the  euisent  sweflTd 

With  Libya's  hated  gore,  in  arms  renowned 

Was  he,  nor  less  with  Wisdom's  olire  crown'd. 

Quick  was  his  thou^t  and  ready  was  his  band, 

His  power  accomplished  what  his  reaaon  plann'd ; 

He  seera'd,  with  eagle  eye  eood  eagle  wmg; 

Sudden  on  his  predestined  game  to  spring* 

But  he  that  follow*d  next  with  step  sedate 

Drew  round  his  foe  the  Tiewieas  snave  of  fide; 

While,  with  consummate  art*  he  kept  at  bay 

The  raging  foe,  and  conqner'd  by  delay. 
Another  Fabius  join'd  the  stoic  pair. 

The  Pauli  and  Mareelli  fiuned  in  war;' 

With  them  the  victor  in  the  friendly  strife. 

Whose  public  Tirtue  ^piench'd  his  love  of  life. 

With  either  Brutus  ancient  Onrins  came; 

Fabricius,  too,  I  spied,  a  noUer  name 

(With  his  plain  russet  gown  end  aimple  bowd) 

Than  either  Lydian  wiSi  her  golden  hoaid. 

Then  came  the  great  dictator  from  the  plongh ; 

And  old  Serranns  show'd  hu  laBrell'd  brow. 

Marching  with  equal  step.    Camilhis  near. 

Who,  fresh  and  yigonnis  in  the  bright  career 

Of  honour,  sped,  and  never  slack*d  his  pace. 

Till  Death  o'ertook  him  in  the  noble  race. 

And  placed  him  in  a  sphere  of  fsme  so  h^h, 

That  other  patriots  filled  a  lower  sky. 

Even  those  uhgratefol  hands  that  sealed  his  doom 

Kecall*d  the  banished  man  to  rescue  Rome* 

Torquatus  nigh,  a  sterner  spectre  stood. 

His  fasces  all  besmear'd  wi^  filial  Uood : 

He  childless  to  the  shades  resolved  to  go, 

Sather  than  Borne  a  moment  should  forego 

That  dreadful  discipline,  whose  rigid  lore 

Had  spread  their  triumphs  round  from  shon  to  aboie* 
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Then  the  two  Decii  came,  by  Heaven  inspired, 
Divmely  bold,  as  when  the  foe  retired 
Before  their  Heaven-directed  march,  amazed, 
When  on  the  self-devoted  men  they  gazed. 
Till  they  provoked  their  fate.    And  Ourtius  nigh. 
As  when  to  heaven  he  cast  his  upward  eye, 
And  all  on  fire  with  glory's  opening  charms, 
Plunged  to  the  Shades  below  with  clanging  arms, 
LsBvinus,  Mummius,  with  Flaminius  show'd. 
Like  meaner  lights  along  the  heavenly  road  ; 
And  he  who  conquer*d  Greece  from  sea  to  sea, 
Then  mildly  bade  th'  afflicted  race  be  free. 
Next  came  the  dauntless  envoy,  with  his  wand, 
Whose  more  than  magic  circle  on  the  sand 
The  frenzy  of  the  Syrian  king  confined : 
O'er-awed  he  stood,  and  at  his  fate  repined. 
Great  Manlius,  too,  who  drove  the  hostile  throng 
Prone  from  the  steep  on  which  his  members  hung, 
(A  sad  reverse)  the  hungry  vultures'  food, 
When  Roman  justice  claim 'd  his  forfeit  blood. 
Then  Codes  came,  who  took  his  dreadful  stand 
Where  the  wide  arch  the  foaming  torrent  spann*d, 
Stemming  the  tide  of  war  with  matchless  might. 
And  tum*d  the  heady  current  of  the  fight 
And  he  that,  stung  with  fierce  vindictive  ire, 
Consumed  his  erring  hand  with  hostile  fixe. 
Duillius  next  and  Catulus  were  seen, 
Whose  daring  navies  plough'd  the  billowy  green 
That  laves  Pelorus  and  the  Sardian  shore. 
And  dyed  the  rolling  waves  with  Punic  gore. 
Great  Appius  next  tulvanced  in  sterner  mood, 
Who  with  patrician  loftiness  withstood 
The  clamours  of  the  crowd.    But,  dose  behind. 
Of  gentler  manners  and  more  equal  mind, 
Came  one,  perhaps  the  first  in  martial  might. 
Yet  his  dim  glory  cast  a  waning  light; 
But  neither  Bacchus,  nor  Aicmena's  son 
Such  trophies  yet  by  east  or  west  have  won ; 
Nor  he  that  in  the  arms  of  conquest  died. 
As  he,  when  Home's  stem  foes  his  valour  tried. 
Yet  he  survived  his  fame.    But  luckier  far 
Was  one  that  followed  next,  whose  golden  star 
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To  better  fortune  led,  and  marked  his  name 

Among  the  first  in  deeds  of  martial  fame : 

But  cruel  was  his  rage,  and  dipp'd  in  gore 

By  civil  slaughter  was  the  wreath  he  wore. 

A  less-ensanguined  laurel  graced  the  head 

Of  him  that  next  advanced  with  lofty  tread,  ' 

In  martial  conduct  and  in  active  might 

Of  equal  honour  in  the  fields  of  fight. 

Then  great  Yolumnius,  who  expelled  the  pest 

^Vhose  spreading  ills  the  Komans  long  distressed. 

Butilius  Gassus,  Philo  next  in  sight 

Appeared,  like  twinkling  stars  that  gild  the  night. 

Three  men  I  saw  advancing  up  the  vale, 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and  mail : 

Dentatus,  long  in  standing  fight  renown'd, 

Sergius  and  Scseva  oft  wi&  conquest  crown*d ; 

The  triple  terror  of  the  hostile  train, 

On  whom  the  storm  of  battle  broke  in  vain. 

Another  Sergius  near  with  deep  disgmce 

Marr'd  the  long  glories  of  his  ancient  race, 

Marius,  then,  the  Gimbrians  who  repell'd 

From  fearful  Rome,  and  Lybia's  tyrant  quelled. 

And  Fulvius,  who  Gampania's  traitors  slew, 

And  paid  ingratitude  with  vengeance  due. 

Another  nobler  Fulvius  next  appeared ; 

And  there  the  Father  of  the  Gracchi  rear*d 

A  solitaiy  crest     The  following  form 

Was  he  that  often  raised  the  factious  storm — 

Bold  Gatulus,  and  he  whom  fortune's  ray 

Illumined  still  with  beams  of  cloudless  day; 

Yet  faird  to  chase  the  darkness  of  the  mind, 

That  brooded  still  on  loftier  hopes  behind. 

From  him  a  nobler  line  in  two  degrees 

Beduced  Numidia  to  reluctant  peace. 

Grete,  Spain,  and  Macedonia's  conquer'd  lord 

Adom*d  their  triumphs  and  their  treasures  stored. 

Vespasian,  with  his  son,  I  next  surveyed, 

An  angel  soul  in  angel  form  array'd ; 

Nor  less  his  brother  seem'd  in  outward  grace. 

But  bell  within  belied  a  beauteous  face. 

Then  Nerva,  who  retrieved  the  falling  throne, 

And  Trajan,  by  his  conquering  eagles  known. 

0  0 
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Adrian,  and  Antonine  the  just  and  good. 

He,  with  his  son,  the  golden  age  renewed ; 

And  ere  they  ruled  the  world,  themselves  subdued. 

Then,  as  I  tum'd  mj  roving  eyes  around, 

Quirinus  I  beheld  with  laurel  crown*d. 

And  five  succeeding  kings.     The  sixth  was  lost. 

By  vice  degraded  from  his  regal  post ; 

A  sentence  just,  whatever  pride  may  claim, 

For  virtue  only  finds  eternal  Fame.  Bom. 

PART  II. 
Pien  dinfinita  e  nobil  maravi^jiUa, 

Full  of  ecstatic  wonder  at  the  sight, 
I  view'd  Bellona*8  minions,  famed  in  fight; 
A  brotherhood,  to  whom  the  circling  sun 
No  rivals  yet  beheld,  since  time  begun. — 
But  ah !  die  Muse  despairs  to  mount  their  fame 
Above  the  plaudits  of  historic  Fame. 
But  now  a  foreign  band  the  strain  recalls — 
Stem  Hannibal,  that  shook  the  Boman  walls ; 
Achilles,  famed  in  Homer^s  lasting  lay. 
The  Trojan  pair  that  kept  their  foes  at  bay ; 
Susa's  proud  rulers,  a  distinguished  pair. 
And  he  that  pour*d  the  living  storm  of  war 
On  the  fallen  thrones  of  Asia,  till  the  main. 
With  awful  voice,  repell'd  the  conquering  train. 
Another  chief  appear*d,  alike  in  name. 
But  short  was  his  career  of  martial  fame ; 
For  generous  valour  oft  to  fortune  yields, 
Too  oft  the  arbitress  of  fighting  fields. 
The  three  illustrious  Thebans  join*d  the  train, 
Whose  noble  names  adom  a  former  strain ; 
Great  Ajax  with  Tydides  next  appeared, 
And  he  that  o'er  the  sea*s  broad  bosom  steer*d 
In  search  of  shores  unknown  with  daring  prow, 
And  ancient  Nestor,  with  his  looks  of  snow. 
Who  thrice  beheld  the  race  of  man  decline. 
And  haird  as  oft  a  new  heroic  line : 
Then  Agamemnon,  with  the  Spartan *s  shade. 
One  by  his  spouse  forsaken,  one  betrayed : 
And  now  another  Spartan  met  my  view. 
Who,  cheerly,  call'd  his  selfndevoted  crew 
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To  banquet  with  the  ghostly  train  below, 

And  with  unfading  laurels  deck*d  the  brow ; 

Though  from  a  bounded  stage  a  softer  strain 

Was  his,  who  next  appeared  to  cross  the  plain : 

Famed  Alcibiades,  whose  siren  spell 

Gould  raise  the  tide  of  passion,  or  repel 

With  more  than  magic  sounds,  when  Athens  stood 

By  his  superior  eloquence  subdued. 

The  Marathonian  chief,  with  conquest  crowned, 

With  Gimon  came,  for  filial  love  renown*d : 

Who  chose  the  dungeon's  gloom  and  galling  chain 

His  captive  father's  liberty  to  gain ; 

Themistocles  and  Theseus  met  my  eye ;  , 

And  he  that  with  the  first  of  Bome  could  vie 

In  self-denial ;  yet  their  native  soil. 

Insensate  to  Uieu:  long  illustrious  toil, 

To*each  denied  the  honours  of  a  tomb. 

But  deathless  fame  reversed  the  rigid  doom. 

And  showed  their  worth  in  more  conspicuous  light 

Through  the  surrounding  shades  of  envious  night 

Great  Phocion  next,  who  moum*d  an  equal  fate, 

Expell'd  and  exiled  from  his  parent  state ; 

A  foul  reward !  by  party  rage  decreed. 

For  acts  that  well  might  claim  a  nobler  meed : 

There  Fynhus,  with  Numidia's  king  behind. 

Ever  in  faithful  league  with  Bome  combined, 

The  bulwark  of  his  state.    Another  nigh, 

Of  Syracuse,  I  saw,  a  firm  ally 

To  Ital^,  like  him.    But  deadly  hate, 

Bepulsive  frowns,  and  love  of  stem  debate, 

Hamilcar  mark'd,  who  at  a  distance  stood. 

And  eyed  the  friendly  pair  in  hostile  mood. 

The  royal  Lydian,  with  distracted  mien. 

Just  as  he  'scaped  the  vengeful  flame,  was  seen; 

And  Syphax,  who  deplored  an  equal  doom. 

Who  paid  with  life  his  enmity  of  Rome ; 

And  Brennus,  famed  for  sacrilegious  spoil, 

That,  overwhelmed  beneath  the  rocky  pile, 

Atoned  the  carnage  of  his  cruel  hand, 

Joined  the  long  pageant  of  tlie  martial  band ; 

Who  march 'd  in  foreign  or  barbarian  guise 

from  every  realm  and  clime  beneath  the  skies. 

0  C   ''^ 
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But  different  far  in  habit  from  the  rest. 

One  tribe' with  reverent  awe  my  heart  impress 'd : 

There  he  that  entertained  the  grand  design 

To  build  a  temple  to  the  Power  Divine ; 

With  him,  to  whom  the  oracles  of  Heaven 

The  task  to  raise  the  sacred  pile  had  given : 

The  task  he  soon  fulfill'd  by  Heaven  assigned, — 

But  let  the  nobler  temple  of  the  mind 

To  niin  fall,  by  Love's  alluring  sway 

Seduced  from  duty's  hallow'd  path  astray ; 

Then  he  that  on  the  flaming  hill  sun'ived 

That  sight  no  mortal  else  beheld,  and  lived — 

The  Eternal  One,  and  heard,  with  awe  profound. 

That  awful  voice  that  shakes  the  globe  around ; 

With  him  who  check'd  the  sun  in  mid  career. 

And  stopp'd  the  burning  wheels  that  mark  the  sphere, 

(As  a  well-managed  steed  his  lord  obeys,  • 

And  at  the  straitened  rein  his  course  delays,) 

And  still  the  flying  war  the  tide  of  day 

Pursued,  and  show'd  their  bands  in  wild  dismay. — 

Victorious  faitli !  to  thee  belongs  the  prize ; 

In  earth  thy  power  is  felt,  and  in  the  circling  skies. — 

The  father  next,  who  erst  by  Heaven  s  command 

Forsook  his  home,  and  sought  the  promised  land ; 

The  hallow'd  scene  of  wide-redeeming  grace : 

And  to  the  care  of  Heayen  consign'd  his  race. 

Then  Jacob,  cheated  in  his  amorous  vows. 

Who  led  in  either  hand  a  Syrian  spouse ; 

And  youthful  Joseph,  famed  for  self-command. 

Was  seen,  conspicuous  midst  his  kindred  band. 

Then  stretching  far  my  sight  amid  the  train 

That  hid,  in  countless  crowds,  the  shaded  plain, 

Good  Hezekiah  met  my  mptured  sight, 

And  Manoah's  son,  a  prey  to  female  sleight ; 

And  he,  whose  eye  foresaw  the  coming  flood. 

With  mighty  Nimrod  nigh,  a  man  of  blood ; 

Whose  pride  the  heaven-defying  tower  designed. 

But  sin  the  rising  fabric  undermined. 

Great  Maccabeus  next  my  notice  claim'd. 

By  Love  to  Zion's  broken  laws  inflamed ; 

Who  rush'd  to  arms  to  save  a  sinking  statQ 

Scorning  the  menace  of  impending  Fate 
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Now  satiate  with  the  view,  mj  languid  sight 

Had  faird,  hut  soon  perceived  with  new  delight 

A  train,  like  Heaven*s  descending  powers,  appear, 

Whose  radiance  seem*d  my  cherish'd  sight  to  clear. 

There  march'd  in  rank  the  dames  of  ancient  days, 

Antiope,  renown'd  for  martial  praise ; 

Orithya  near,  in  glittering  armour  shone, 

And  fair  Hippolyta  that  wept  her  son ; 

The  sisters  whom  Alcides  met  of  yore 

In  arms  on  Thermodon's  distinguish'd  shore ; 

When  he  and  Theseus  foird  the  warlike  pair, 

By  force  compell'd  the  nuptial  rite  to  share. 

The  widow'd  queen,  who  seem*d  witli  tranquil  smilo 

To  view  her  son  upon  the  funeral  pile ; 

But  brooding  vengeance  rankled  deep  within, 

So  Cyrus  fell  within  the  fatal  gin : 

Misconduct,  which  from  age  to  age  convey'd. 

O'er  her  long  glories  cast  a  funeral  shade. 

I  saw  the  Amazon  whom  I  lion  moum'd, 

And  her  for  whom  the  flames  of  discord  bum'd, 

Betwixt  the  Trojan  and  Butulian  train 

When  her  affianced  lover  pressed  the  plain  ; 

And  her,  that  with  dishevelFd  tresses  flew, 

Half-arm 'd,  half-clad,  her  rebels  to  subdue. 

Her  partner  too  in  lawless  love  I  spied, 

A  Roman  harlot,  an  incestuous  bride. 

But  Tadmor*s  queen,  with  nobler  fires  inflamed. 

The  pristine  glory  of  the  sex  reclaim'd. 

Who  in  the  spring  of  life,  in  beauty's  bloom, 

Her  heart  devoted  to  her  husband's  tomb ; 

Trae  to  his  dust,  aspiring  to  the  crown 

Of  virtue,  in  such  years  but  seldom  known  : 

With  temper *d  mail  she  hid  her  snowy  breast. 

And  with  Bellona's  helm  and  nodding  crest 

Despising  Cupid's  lore,  her  charms  concealed. 

And  led  the  foes  of  Latium  to  the  fleld. 

The  shock  at  ancient  Rome  was  felt  afar, ) 

And  Tyber  trembled  at  the  distant  war 

Of  foes  she  held  in  scorn :  but  soon  she  found 

That  Mars  his  native  tribes  with  conquest  crown*d. 

And  by  her  haughty  foes  in  triumph  led. 

The  last  warm  tears  of  indignation  shed. 
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0  fair  Bethulian !  can  my  vagrant  song 

Overpass  thy  virtues  in  the  nameless  throng. 

When  he  that  sought  to  lure  thee  to  thy  shame 

Paid  with  his  sever'd  head  his  frantic  flame? 

Can  Ninus  be  forgot,  whose  ancient  name 

Begins  the  long  roll  of  imperial  fame? 

And  he  whose  pride,  by  Heaven*s  imperial  doom, 

Beduced  among  the  grazing  herd  to  roam? 

Belus,  who  first  beheld  the  nations  sway 

To  idols,  from  the  Heaven-directed  way. 

Though  he  was  blameless  ?    Where  does  he  reside 

Who  first  the  dangerous  art  of  magic  tried  ? 

O  Grassus !  much  I  mourn  the  baleful  star 

That  o*er  Euphrates  led  the  storm  of  war. 

Thy  troops,  by  Parthian  snares  encircled  round. 

Marked  with  Hesperia's  shame  the  bloody  ground ; 

And  Mithridates,  Home  s  incessant  foe, 

Who  fled  through  burning  plains  and  tracts  of  snow 

Their  fell  pursuit     But  now,  the  parting  strain 

Must  pass,  with  slight  survey,  the  coming  tnun : 

There  British  Aithur  seeks  his  share  of  fame, 

And  three  Caesarian  victors  join  their  claim ; 

One  from  the  race  of  Libya,  one  from  Spain, 

And  last,  not  least,  the  pride  of  fair  Lorraine, 

With  his  twelve  noble  peers.     Goffredo's  powers 

Direct  their  march  to  Salem's  sacred  towers ; 

And  plant  his  throne  beneath  the  Asian  skies, 

A  sacred  seat  that  now  neglected  lies. 

Ye  lords  of  Christendom  I  eternal  shame 

For  ever  will  pursue  each  royal  name. 

And  tell  your  wolfish  rage  for  kindred  blood, 

While  Paynim  hounds  profane  the  seat  of  God! 

With  him  the  Christian  glory  seera*d  to  fill, 

The  rest  was  hid  behind  obUvion*s  pall ; 

Save  a  few  honoured  names,  inferior  far 

In  peace  to  guide,  or  point  the  storm  of  war. 

Yet  e*en  among  the  stranger  tribes  were  found 

A  few  selected  names,  in  song  renown'd. 

First,  mighty  Saladin,  his  countiy's  boast. 

The  scourge  and  terror  of  llie  baptized  host 

Noradin,  and  Lancaster  fierce  in  arms, 

Who  vex'd  the  Gallic  coast  with  long  alarms. 
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I  look'd  around  with  pdnful  search  to  spj 

If  any  martial  form  should  meet  my  eye 

Familiar  to  my  sight  in  worlds  above, 

The  willmg  objects  of  respect  or  love ; 

And  soon  a  well-known  face  my  notice  drew, 

Sicilians  king,  to  whose  sagacious  view 

The  scenes  of  deep  futiurity  displayed 

Their  birth,  through  coming  Time  s  disclosing  shade. 

There  my  Golonna,  too,  with  glad  surprise, 

*Mid  the  pale  group,  assail'd  my  startled  eyes. 

His  noble  soul  was  all  alive  to  fame, 

Yet  holy  friendship  mix*d  her  softer  claim, 

"Which  in  his  bosom  fix'd  her  lasting  throne. 

With  Charity,  that  makes  the  wants  of  all  her  own.  Boyo. 

PABT  lU. 
lo  nan  sapea  da  tal  vigta  levarme. 

Still  on  the  warrior  band  I  fix'd  my  view, 
But  now  a  different  troop  my  notice  drew : 
The  sage  Palladian  tribe,  a  nobler  train. 
Whose  toils  deserve  a  more  exalted  strain. 
Plato  majestic  in  the  front  appeared. 
Where  wisdom's  sacred  hand  her  ensign  reared. 
Celestial  blazonry  !  by  heaven  bestow'd. 
Which,  waving  high,  before  the  vaward  glow*d : 
Then  came  the  Stagyrite,  whose  mental  ray 
Pierced  through  all  nature  like  the  shafts  of  day ; 
And  he  that,  by  the  unambitious  name. 
Lover  of  wisdom,  chose  to  bound  his  fame. 
Then  Socrates  and  Xenophon  were  seen ; 
With  them  a  bard  of  more  than  earthly  mien» 
Whom  every  muse  of  Jove's  immortal  choir 
Blessed  with  a  portion  of  celestial  fire : 
From  ancient  Argos  to  the  Phrygian  bound 
His  never-dying  strains  were  borne  around 
On  inspiration's  wing,  and  hill  and  dale 
£choed  the  notes  of  llion's  mournful  tale. 
The  woes  of  Thetis,  and  Ulysses*  toils. 
His  mighty  mind  recovered  from  the  spoils 
Of  envious  time,  and  placed  in  lasting  light 
The  trophies  ransoma  from  oblivion's  night 
The  Mantuan  bard,  responsive  to  his  song, 
Co-rival  of  his  glory,  walk'd  along. 
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The  next  with  new  surprise  my  notice  drew, 
Where'er  he  pass*d  spontaneous  flowerets  grew, 
Fit  emhlems  of  his  style ;  and  close  behind 
The  great  Athenian  at  his  lot  repined ; 
Which  doomed  him,  like  a  secondary  star, 
To  yield  precedence  in  the  wordy  war ; 
Though  like  the  bolts  of  Jove  that  shake  the  spheres. 
He  lightened  in  their  eyes,  and  thundered  in  their  ears. 
The  assembly  felt  die  shock,  the  immortal  sound. 
His  Attic  rival's  fainter  accents  drown'd. 
But  now  so  many  candidates  for  fame 
In  countless  crowds  and  gay  confusion  came, 
That  Memory  seem'd  her  province  to  resign* 
Perplexed  and  lost  amid  the  lengthened  line. 
Yet  Solon  there  I  spied,  for  laws  renowned. 
Salubrious  plants  in  clean  and  cultured  ground ; 
But  noxious,  if  malignant  hands  infuse 
In  their  transmuted  stems  a  baneful  juice. 
Amongst  the  Romans,  Yarro  next  I  spied. 
The  light  of  linguists,  and  our  countiy  s  pride ; 
Still  nearer  as  he  moved,  the  eye  could  tiace 
A  new  attraction  and  a  nameless  grace. 
Livy  I  saw,  with  dark  invidious  frown 
Listening  with  pain  to  Sallust*s  loud  renown ; 
And  Pliny  there,  profuse  of  life  I  found. 
Whom  love  of  Imowledge  to  the  burning  bound 
Led  unawares ;  and  there  Plotinus*  shade. 
Who  dark  Platonic  truths  in  fuller  light  display *d  : 
He,  flying  far  to  'scape  the  coming  pest. 
Was,  when  he  seem'd  secure,  by  deatli  oppressed ; 
That,  fix'd  by  fate,  before  he  saw  the  sun. 
The  careful  sophist  strove  in  vain  to  shun. 
Hortensius,  Crassus,  Galba,  next  appeared, 
Colvus  and  Antony,  by  Rome  revered, 
The  flrst  with  PoUio  join'd,  whose  tongue  profane 
Assail'd  the  fame  of  Cicero  in  vain. 
Thucydides,  who  mark'd  distinct  and  clear 
The  tardy  round  of  many  a  bloody  year. 
And,  with  a  masters  graphic  skill,  pourtray'd 
The  fields,  "  whose  summer  dust  with  blood  was  laid  ; ' 
And  near  Herodotus  his  ninefold  roll  display'd, 
Futlier  of  history;  and  Euclid's  vest 
he  heaven-taught  symbols  of  that  art  ezpiess'd 
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That  measures  roatter,  form,  and  empty  space, 

And  calculates  the  planets'  heavenly  race; 

And  PoiphjTy,  whose  proud  obdurate  heart 

Was  proof  to  mighty  Tnith's  celestial  dart; 

With  sophistry  assail'd  the  cause  of  God, 

And  stood  in  arms  against  the  heavenly  code. 

Hippocrates,  for  healing  arts  renowned, 

And  half  obscured  within  the  dark  profound ; 

The  pair,  whom  ignorance  in  ancient  days 

Adom'd  like  deities,  with  bon'ow'd  rays. 

Galen  was  near,  of  Pergamus  the  boast, 

Whose  skill  retrieved  the  art  so  nearly  lost. 

Then  Anaxarchus  came,  who  conquered  pain ; 

And  he,  whom  pleasures  strove  to  lure  in  vain 

From  duty  s  path.    And  f]i*st  in  mournful  mood 

The  mighty  soul  of  Archimedes  stood ; 

And  sage  Democritus  I  there  beheld. 

Whose  daring  hand  the  light  of  vision  quell'd, 

To  shun  the  soul-seducing  forms,  that  play 

On  the  rapt  fancy  in  the  beam  of  day : 

The  gifts  of  fortune,  too,  he  flung  aside, 

By  wisdom's  wealth,  a  nobler  store,  supplied. 

There  Hippias,  too,  I  saw,  who  dared  to  claim 

For  general  science  an  unequall'd  name. 

And  him,  whose  doubtful  mind  and  roving  eyo 

No  certainty  in  truth  itself  could  spy ; 

With  him  who  in  a  deep  mysterious  guise 

Her  heavenly  charms  conceard  from  vulgar  eyes. 

The  frontless  cynic  next  in  rank  I  saw. 

Sworn  foe  to  decency  and  nature's  modest  law. 

With  him  the  sage,  tliat  inark'd,  witli  dark  disdain. 

His  wealth  consumed  by  rapine's  lawless  train ; 

And  glad  that  nothing  now  remain'd  behind, 

To  foster  envy  in  a  rival's  mind. 

That  treasure  bought,  which  nothing  can  destroy, 

•'  The  soul's  calm  simshine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy." 

Then  curious  Diceearchus  met  my  view. 

Who  studied  nature  with  sagacious  view. 

Quintilian  next,  and  Seneca  were  seen, 

And  Chffironea's  sage,  of  placid  mien ; 

All  various  in  their  taste  and  studious  toils, 

But  each  adom'd  with  Learning's  splendid  spoils. 
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There,  too,  I  saw,  in  universal  jar. 

The  tribes  that  spend  their  time  in  wordy  war ; 

And  o'er  the  vast  interminable  deep 

Of  knowledge,  like  conflicting  tempests,  sweep. 

For  truth  they  never  toil,  but  feed  their  prida 

With  fuel  by  eternal  strife  supplied: 

No  dragon  of  the  wild  with  equal  rage. 

Nor  lions  in  nocturnal  war,  engage 

With  hate  so  deadly,  as  the  leam'd  and  wise. 

Who  scan  their  own  desert  with  partial  eyes. 

Cameades,  renowned  for  logic  skiU, 

Who  right  or  wrong,  and  true  and  false,  at  will 

Could  turn  and  change,  employed  his  fhiiUess  pain 

To  reconcile  the  fierce,  contending  train: 

But,  ever  as  he  toil'd,  the  raging  pest 

Of  pride,  as  knowledge  grew,  with  equal  speed  increased. 

Then  Epicurus,  of  sinister  fame, 

Bebellious  to  the  lord  of  nature,  came; 

Who  studied  to  deprive  the  soaring  soul 

Of  her  bright  world  of  hope  beyond  the  pole ; 

A  mole-ey'd  race  their  hapless  guide  pursued. 

And  blindly  still  the  vain  assault  renewed. 

Dark  Metrodoras  next  sustained  the  cause. 

With  Aristippus,  true  to  Pleasure's  laws. 

Ghrysippus  next  his  subtle  web  disposed : 

Zeno  idtemate  spread  his  hand,  and  closed ; 

To  show  how  eloquence  expands  the  soul,        « 

And  logic  boasts  a  close  and  nervous  whole* 

And  there  Cleanthes  drew  the  mighty  line 

That  led  his  pupils  on,  with  heart  divine. 

Through  time's  fallacious  joys,  by  Virtue's  road. 

To  the  bright  palace  of  the  sovereign  good.^* 

But  here  the  weary  Muse  forsakes  Uie  throng, 

Too  numerous  for  the  boimds  of  mortal  song.  Botd 


THE  TRIUMPH  OP  TIME. 
DdC  aurto  aJbergo  eon  V  Awnra  innamsi 
Behind  Aurora's  wheels  the  rising  sun 
His  voyage  from  his  golden  shrine  begun. 
With  such  ethereal  speed,  as  if  the  Hours 
Had  caught  him  slumb'ring  in  her  rosy  bowers* 
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With  lordlj  eye,  that  reach'd  the  world's  extreme, 

Methought  he  look'd,  when,  gliding  on  his  heam, 

That  winged  power  approach'd  that  wheels  his  car 

In  its  wide  annual  range  from  star  to  star. 

Measuring  vicissitude ;  till,  now  more  near, 

Methought  these  thrilling  accents  met  my  ear :— « 

*'  New  laws  must  he  ohserved  if  mortals  chum, 

Spite  of  the  lapse  of  time,  eternal  fame. 

Those  laws  have  lost  their  force  that  Heaven  decreed, 

And  I  my  circle  run  with  fruitless  speed ; 

If  fame  s  loud  breath  the  slumbering  dust  inspire, 

And  bid  to  live  with  never-dying  fire, 

My  power,  that  measures  mortal  things,  is  crossed, 

And  my  long  glories  in  oblivion  lost. 

If  mortals  on  yon  planet's  shadowy  face, 

Can  match  the  tenor  of  my  heavenly  race, 

I  strive  with  fruitless  speed  from  year  to  year 

To  keep  precedence  o*er  a  lower  sphere. 

In  vain  yon  flaming  coursers  I  prepare. 

In  vain  the  watery  world  and  ambient  air 

Their  vigour  feeds,  if  thus,  with  angels'  flight 

A  mortal  can  overtake  the  race  of  light ! 

Were  you  a  lesser  planet,  doom'd  to  run 

A  shorter  journey  round  a  nobler  sun ; 

Banging  among  yon  dusky  orbs  below, 

A  more  degrading  doom  I  could  not  know : 

Now  spread  your  swiftest  wings,  my  steeds  of  flame, 

We  must  not  yield  to  man's  ambitious  aim. 

With  emulation's  noblest  flres  I  glow, 

And  soon  that  reptile  race  that  fcf  ast  below 

Bright  Fame's  conducting  lamp,  that  seems  to  vie 

With  my  incessant  journeys  round  the  sky, 

And  gains,  or  seems  to  gain,  increasing  light, 

Yet  shall  its  glories  sink  in  gradual  night 

But  I  am  stiU  the  same ;  my  course  began 

Before  that  dusky  orb,  the  seat  of  man, 

Was  built  in  ambient  air :  with  constant  sway 

I  lead  the  grateful  change  of  night  and  day, 

To  one  ethereal  track  for  ever  bound. 

And  ever  treading  one  eternal  round."-^ 

And  now,  methought,  with  more  than  mortal  ire, 

He  seem'd  to  lash  along  his  steeds  of  fire ; 
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And  shot  along  the  air  with  glancing  ray, 

Swift  as  a  falcon  darting  on  its  prey ; 

No  planet's  swift  career  could  match  his  speed. 

That  seem*d  the  power  of  fancy  to  exceed. 

The  courier  of  the  sky  I  mark'd  witli  dread. 

As  by  degrees  the  baseless  fabric  flpd 

That  human  power  hod  built,  while  high  disdiiin 

I  felt  within  to  see  the  toiling  train 

Sti'iving  to  seize  each  transitoiy  thing 

That  fleets  away  on  dissolution's  wing ;  . 

And  soonest  from  the  firmest  grasp  recede. 

Like  airy  forms,  witli  tantalizing  speed. 

O  mortals  1  ere  the  vital  powers  decay. 

Or  palsied  eld  obscures  the  mental  ray, 

Raise  your  affections  to  the  tilings  above. 

Which  time  or  fickle  chance  can  never  move. 

Had  you  but  seen  what  I  despair  to  sing, 

How  fast  his  courser  plied  the  flaming  wing 

With  unremitted  speed,  the  soaring  mind 

Had  left  his  low  terrestrial  cares  behind. 

But  what  an  awful  change  of  earth  and  sky 

All  in  a  moment  pass'd  before  my  eye ! 

Now  rigid  winter  stretch'd  her  brumal  reign 

With  frown  Gorgonean  over  land  and  main ; 

And  Flora  now  her  gaudy  mantle  spread, 

And  many  a  blushing  rose  adom*d  her  bed : 

The  momentary  seasons  seem'd  to  fleet 

From  bright  solstitial  dews  to  winter's  driving  sleet. 

In  circle  multiform,  and  swift  cai-eer : 

A  wondrous  lale,  untold  to  mortal  ear 

Before ;  yet  reason's  calm  unbiassed  view 

Must  soon  pronounce  the  seeming  fable  true. 

When  deep  remorse  for  many  a  wasted  spring 

Still  haunts  the  frighted  soul  on  demon  wing. 

Fond  hope  allured  me  on  with  meteor  flight. 

And  Love  my  fancy  fed  with  vain  delight, 

Chasing  through  fairy  fields  her  pageants  gay. 

But  now,  at  last,  a  clear  and  steady  ray. 

From  reason's  mirror  sent,  my  folly  shows. 

And  on  my  sight  the  hideous  image  throws 

Of  what  I  am— a  mind  eclipsed  and  lost. 

By  vice  degraded  from  its  noble  post 
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But  yet,  e*eii  yet,  the  mind's  elastic  spring 

Buoys  up  my  powers  on  resolution's  wing, 

While  on  the  flight  of  time,  with  rueful  gaze 

Intent,  I  try  to  thread  the  hackward  maze. 

And  hushand  what  remains,  a  scanty  space. 

Pew  fleeting  hours,  alas !  have  pass'd  away, 

Since  a  weak  infant  in  the  lap  I  lay ; 

For  what  is  human  life  hut  one  uncertain  day  ! 

Now  hid  hy  flying  vapours,  dark  and  cold, 

And  brightened  now  with  gleams  of  sunny  gold, 

That  mock  the  gazer's  eye  with  gaudy  show, 

And  leave  the  victim  to  substantial  woe : 

Yet  hope  can  live  beneath  the  stormy  sky. 

And  empty  pleasures  have  their  pinions  ply ; 

And  frantic  pride  exalts  the  lofty  brow. 

Nor  marks  the  snares  of  death  that  lurk  below. 

Uncertain,  whether  now  the  shaft  of  fate 

Sings  on  the  wind,  or  heaven  prolongs  my  date. 

I  see  my  hours  run  on  with  cruel  speed, 

And  in  my  doom  the  fate  of  all  I  read; 

A  certain  doom,  which  nature's  self  must  feel 

When  the  dread  sentence  checks  the  mundane  wheel. 

Go  !  coiurt  the  smiles  of  Hope,  ye  thoughtless  crew  I 

Her  fairy  scenes  disclose  an  ample  view       ^  ^ 

To  brainless  men.    But  Wisdom  o'er  the  field 

Casts  her  keen  glance,  and  lifts  her  beamy  shield 

To  meet  the  point  of  Fate,  that  flies  afar, 

And  with  stem  vigilance  expects  the  war. 

Perhaps  in  vain  my  admonitions  i^l, 

Yet  still  the  Muse  repeats  the  solemn  call ; 

Nor  can  she  see  unmoved  your  senses  drown'd 

By  Circe's  deadly  spells  in  sleep  profound. 

She  cannot  see  the  flying  seasons  roll 

In  dread  succession  to  the  final  goal, 

And  sweep  the  tribes  of  men  so  fast  away, 

To  Sfygian  darkness  or  eternal  day, 

With  unconcern. — Oh !  yet  the  doom  repeal 

Before  your  callous  hearts  forget  to  feel ; 

E*er  Penitence  foregoe^  her  fruitless  toil. 

Or  bell's  black  regent  claims  his  human  spoiL 

Oh,  baste !  before  the  fatal  arrows  fly 

That  send  you  headlong  to  the  nether  sky. 
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When  down  the  gulf  the  sons  of  folly  go 
In  sad  procession  to  the  seat  of  woe ! 
Thus  deeply  musmg  on  the  rapid  round 
Of  planetary  speed,  in  thought  profound 
I  stood,  and  long  bewailed  my  wasted  hours. 
My  vain  afflictions,  and  my  squandered  powers : 
When,  in  deliberate  march,  a  train  was  seen 
In  silent  order  moving  o*er  the  green ; 
A  band  that  seemed  to  hold  in  hi^  disdain 
The  desolating  power  of  Time's  resistless  reign : 
Their  names  were  hallowed  in  the  Muse's  song. 
Wafted  by  fame  from  age  to  age  along, 
High  o'er  oblivion's  deep,  devouring  wave. 
Where  millions  find  an  unrefunding  grave. 
With  envious  glance  the  changeful  power  beheld. 
The  glorious  phalanx  which  his  power  repell'd. 
And  faster  now  the  fiery  chariot  flew, 
While  Fame  appeared  the  rapid  flight  to  rue, 
And  laboured  some  to  save.    But,  dose  behind, 
I  heard  a  voice,  which,  like  the  western  wind, 
That  whispers  softly  through  the  summer  shade. 
These  solemn  accents  to  mine  ear  convey'd :— • 
*'  Man  is  a  falling  flower ;  and  Fame  in  vain 
Strives  to  protract  his  momentaneous  reign 
Beyond  his  bounds,  to  match  the  rolling  tide. 
On  whose  dread  waves  the  long  olympiads  ride, 
TiU,  fed  by  time,  the  deep  procession  grows, 
And  in  long  centuries  continuous  flows ; 
For  what  the  power  of  ages  can  oppose  ? 
Though  Tempo's  rolling  flood,  or  Hebrus  claim 
Renown,  they  soon  shall  live  an  empty  name. 
Where  are  their  heroes  now,  and  those  who  led 
The  files  of  war  by  Xanthus'  gory  bed? 
Or  Tuscan  Tyber's  more  illustrious  band, 
Whose  conquering  eagles  flew  o*er  sea  and  land? 
What  is  renown  ?— a  gleam  of  transient  light, 
That  soon  an  envious  cloud  involves  in  night. 
While  passing  Time's  malignant  hands  difluse 
On  many  a  noble  name  pernicious  dews. 
Thus  our  terrestrial  glories  fade  away, 
Our  triumphs  pass  the  pageants  of  a  day ; 
Our  fields  exchange  their  lords,  our  kmgdoma  fail, 
^d  thrones  a^e  wrapt  in  Hades'  funeral  pall. 
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Yet  Tirtae  seldom  gains  what  vice  had  lost, 
And  oft  the  hopes  of  good  desert  are  crossed. 
Not  wealth  alone,  but  mental  stores  decay, 
And,  like  the  gifts  of  Mammon,  pass  away ; 
Nor  wisdom,  wealth,  nor  fortune  can  withstand 
His  desolating  march  by  sea  and  land ; 
Nor  prayers,  nor  regal  power  his  wheels  restrain, 
Till  he  has  ground  us  down  to  dust  again. , 

Though  various  are  the  titles  men  can  plead, 

Some  for  a  time  enjoy  the  glorious  meed 

That  merit  claims ;  yet  unrelenting  fate 

On  all  the  doom  pronounces  soon  or  late; 

And  whatsoe'er  the  vulgar  think  or  say, 

Were  not  your  lives  thus  shortened  to  a  day. 

Your  eyes  would  see  the  consummating  power 

His  countless  millions  at  a  meal  devour." 

And  reason's  voice  my  stubborn  mind  subdued ; 

Conviction  soon  the  solemn  words  pursued ; 

I  saw  all  mortal  glory  pass  away, 

like  vernal  snows  beneath  the  rising  ra^ ; 

And  wealth,  and  power,  and  honour,  strive  in  vain 

To  'scape  the  laws  of  Time's  despotic  reign. 

Though  still  to  vulgar  eyes  they  seem  to  claim 

A  lot  conspicuous  in  the  lists  of  Fame, 

Transient  as  human  joys ;  to  feeble  age 

They  love  to  linger  on  this  earthly  stage, 

And  think  it  cruel  to  be  call'd  away 

On  the  fjBunt  mom  of  life's  disastrous  day. 

Yet  ah !  how  many  infants  on  the  breast 

By  Heaven's  indulgence  sink  to  endless  rest! 

And  oft  decrepid  age  his  lot  bewails. 

Whom  every  ill  of  lengthen'd  life  assails. 

Hence  sick  despondence  thinks  the  human  lot 

A  gift  of  fleeting  breath  too  dearly  bought : 

But  should  the  voice  of  Fame's  obstreperous  blast 

From  ages  on  to  future  ages  last, 

£  en  to  the  trump  of  doom, — how  poor  the  prize 

Whose  worth  depends  upon  the  changing  skies ! 

What  time  bestows  and  claims  (the  fleeting  breath 

Of  Fame)  is  but,  at  best,  a  second  death-^ 

A  death  that  none  of  mortal  race  can  shun, 

That  wastes  the  brood  of  time,  and  triumphs  o'er  the  sun. 

Boyd. 
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Da  pot  eke  aoUo  H  del  cosa  non  vidL 
When  all  beneath  the  ample  cope  of  heaven 
I  saw,  like  cloads  before  the  tempest  driven. 
In  sad  vicissitude*s  eternal  round. 
Awhile  I  stood  in  holy  horror  bound ; 
And  thus  at  last  with  self  exploiing  mind, 
Musing,  I  ask'd,  "  What  basis  I  could  find 
To  fix  my  trust  ?  "    An  inward  voice  replied, 
"  Trust  to  the  Almighty :  He  thy  steps  shall  guide ; 
He  never  fails  to  hear  the  faithful  prayer. 
But  worldly  hope  must  end  in  dark  despair." 
Now,  what  I  am,  and  what  I  was,  I  know ; 
I  see  the  seasons  in  procession  go 
With  stiU  increasing  speed ;  while  things  to  come. 
Unknown,  unthought,  amid  the  growing  gloom 
Of  long  futurity,  perplex  my  soul. 
While  life  is  posting  to  its  final  goal. 
Mine  is  the  crime,  who  ought  with  clearer  light 
To  watch  the  winged  years'  incessant  flight ; 
And  not  to  slumber  on  in  dull  delay 
Till  circling  seasons  bring  the  dooxnful  day. 
But  grace  is  never  slow  in  that,  I  trust, 
To  wake  the  mind,  before  I  sink  to  dust, 
With  those  strong  energies  that  lift  the  soul 
To  scenes  unhoped,  unthought,  above  the  pole. 
While  thus  I  pondered,  soon  my  working  thought 
Once  more  thatr  ever-changing  picture  brought 
Of  sublunary  things  before  my  view. 
And  thus  I  question'd  with  myself  anew : — 
'*  What  is  the  end  of  this  incessant  flight 
Of  life  and  death,  alternate  day  and  night? 
When  will  the  motion  on  these  orbs  impress'd 
Sink  on  the  bosom  of  eternal  rest  ?  " 
At  once,  as  if  obsequious  to  my  will. 
Another  prospect  shone,  unmoved  and  still; 
Eternal  as  the  heavens  that  glow*d  above, 
A  wide  resplendent  scene  of  light  and  love. 
The  wheels  of  Phoebus  from  the  zodiac  turn 'J  ; 
No  more  the  nightly  constellations  bum*d; 
Green  earth  and  undulating  ocean  roll'd 
Away,  by  some  resistless  power  control!  d ; 
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|8ity  conceived,  and  brought  to  birth 

der  firmament,  and  more  luxuriant  eaitli. 

Ironder  seized  my  soul  ^hen  first  I  view'd 

lotionless  the  restless  racer  stood, 

I  flying  feet,  with  winged  speed  before, 

iBrk*d  with  sad  mutation  sea  and  shore. 

ire  he  swayed  the  future  and  the  past, 

i  the  moveless  present  fiz*d  at  last ; 

I  goal  reposing  fi*om  his  toils, 

Brth  unclothed  of  all  its  vernal  foils. 
7m^  ed  scene !  where  neither  change  nor  fate, 

re,  nor  sorrow,  can  our  joys  abate; 

Ads  the  light  of  thought  resistance  hero, 

Sum  the  sunbeams  in  a  crystal  sphere. 

y  material  things  can  match  their  flight, 

led  excelling  far  the  race  of  light. 

rhat  a  glorious  lot  shall  then  be  mine 

Bven  to  me  these  nameless  joys  assign ! 

tere  the  sovereign  good  for  ever  reigns, 

ril  yet  to  come,  nor  present  pains ; 

leful  birth  of  time  its  inmates  fear, 

Bomes,  the  burthen  of  the  passing  year; 

lar  chariot  cu*cles  through  the  signs, 
low  too  near,  and  now  too  distant,  shines ; 

etched  man  and  earth*s  devoted  soil 

nsing  sad  variety  of  toiL 

bajppy  are  the  blessed  souls  that  sing 

hallelujahs  in  eternal  ring  I 
le  happy  he,  who  late,  at  last  shall  find 
I  in  the  celestial  climes  assigned  I 
ted  by  grace,  the  auspicious  ford  explores, 
ire,  cross  the  plains,  the  wintry  tonent  roars ; 
'  troublous  tide,  where,  with  incessant  strife, 

mortals  struggle  through,  and  call  it  life. 

e  with  Vanity,  oh,  doubly  blind 

tey  that  final  consolation  find 

igs  that  fleet  on  dissolution's  wing, 

ce  away  upon  the  transient  ring 

ons,  as  they  roll.    No  sound  they  hear 

that  still  voice  that  Wisdom's  sons  revere ; 
istment  they  procure  to  keep  them  waim 
st  the  menace  of  the  wintry  storm ; 
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But  all  exposed,  in  naked  nature  lie, 
A  shivering  crowd  beneath  the  inclement  sky. 
Of  reason  void,  by  every  foe  subdued, 
Self-ruin'd,  self-deprived  of  sovereign  good; 
Eeckless  of  Him,  whose  universal  sway. 
Matter,  and  all  its  various  forms,  obey ; 
Whether  they  mix  in  elemental  strife. 
Or  meet  in  married  calm,  and  foster  life. 
His  nature  baffles  all  created  mind. 
In  earth  or  heaven,  to  fathom,  or  to  find. 
One  glimpse  of  glory  on  the  saints  bestowed. 
With  eager  longings  fills  the  courts  of  God 
For  deeper  views,  in  that  abyss  of  light, 
While  mortals  slumber  here,  content  with  night: 
Though  nought,  we  find,  below  the  moon,  can  fill 
The  boundless  cravings  of  the  human  will. 
And  yet,  what  fierce  desire  the  fancy  wings 
To  gain  a  grasp  of  perishable  things ; 
^^though  one  fleeting  hour  may  scatter  far 
The  fruit  of  many  a  year's  corroding  care ; 
Those  spacious  regions  where  our  fancies  roum, 
Fain'd  by  the  past,  expecting  ills  to  come, 
In  some  dread  moment,  by  Uie  fates  assigned. 
Shall  pass  away,  nor  leave  a  rack  behind ; 
And  Time's  revolving  wheels  shall  lose  at  last 
The  speed  that  spins  the  future  and  the  past; 
And,  sovereign  of  an  undisputed  throne, 
Awfiil  eternity  shall  reign  alone.  * 
Then  every  darksome  veil  i^iall  fleet  away 
That  hides  the  prospects  of^  eternal  day : 
Those  cloud-bom  objects  of  our  hopes  and  feaxSi 
Whose  air-drawn  forms  deluded  memoiy  bean 
As  of  substantial  things,  away  so  fast 
Shall  fleet,  that  mortals,  at  their  speed  aghast, 
Watching  the  change  of  all  beneadi  the  moon. 
Shall  ask,  what  once  they  were,  and  will  be  soon  f  ' 
The  time  will  come  wiren  eveiy  change  sbaU  cease. 
This  quick  revolving  wheel  shall  rest  in  peace : 
No  summer  then«  shall  glow,  nor  winter  f^ieeze; 
Nothing  shall  b6  to  come,  and  nothing  past. 
But  an  eternal  now  shall  ever  last, 
^hough  time  shaU  be  no  more,  yet  space  ahaU  giT© 
A  nobler  theatre  to  love  and  live. 
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winged  courier  then  no  more  shall  claim 

power  to  sink  or  raise  the  notes  of  Fame, 
^te  its  glories  to  the  noontide  ray: 
i;  merit  then,  in  everlasting  day, 
11  shine  for  ever,  as  at  first  it  shone 
nee  to  God  and  man  and  angels  known. 
*pj  are  they  who  in  this  changing  sphere 
ody  have  begnn  the  bright  career 
c  reaches  to  the  goal  which,  all  in  vain. 

Muse  would  blazon  in  her  feeble  strain : 

blest  above  all  other  blest  is  he 
'  >  from  the  trammels  of  mortality, 

half  the  vital  thread  ran  out,  was  free, 
Yire  for  Heaven ;  where  now  the  matchless  fair 
serves  those  features,  that  seraphic  air, 
[  all  those  mental  charms  that  raised  my  mind, 
judge  of  heaven  while  yet  on  earth  confined. 
it  soft  attractive  glance  that  won  my  heart 
en  first  my  bosom  felt  unusual  smart, 
V  beams,  now  glories,  in  the  realms  above, 
1  by  the  eternal  source  of  light  and  love. 
?n  shall  I  see  her  as  I  first  beheld, 

lovelier  far,  and  by  herself  excelled ; 

I  I  distinguish'd  in  the  bands  above 

II  hear  this  plaudit  in  the  choirs  of  love : — 
L> !  this  is  he  who  sung  in  mournful  strains 

many  years  a  lover's  doubts  and  pains ; 
in  this  soul-expanding,  sweet  employ, 
acred  transport  felt  above  all  vulgar  joy.** 
i  too  shall  wonder  at  herself  to  hear 
r  praises  ring  around  the  radiant  sphere : 
t  of  that  hour  it  is  not  mine  to  know ; 
her,  perhaps,  the  period  of  my  woe 
aianifest;  for  she  mv  fate  may  find 
the  piu-e  mirror  of  the  eternal  mind, 
me  it  seems  at  hand  a  sure  presage, 
tiotes  my  rise  from  this  terrestrial  stage ; 
en  what  I  gain'd  and  lost  below  shall  lie 
upended  in  the  balance  of  the  sky, 
li  all  our  anxious  sublunary  cares 
xli  seem  one  tissue  of  Arachne's  snares ; 
DD  d 
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And  all  the  lying  vanities  of  life. 
The  sordid  source  of  envy,  hate,  and  8trife» 
Ignoble  as  they  are,  shall  then  appear 
Before  the  searching  beam  of  truth  severe ; 
Then  souls,  from  sense  refined,  shall  see  the  fraud 
That  led  them  from  the  living  way  of  God. 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  human  breast 
All  direful  secrets  then  shall  rise  confessed. 
In  honour  multiplied— a  dreadful  show 
To  hierarchies  above,  and  saints  below. 
Eternal  reason  then  shall  give  her  doom ; 
And,  severed  wide,  the  tenants  of  the  tomb 
Shall  seek  their  portions  with  instinctive  haste. 
Quick  as  the  savage  speeds  along  the  waste. 
Then  shall  tiie  golden  hoard  its  trust  betray. 
And  they,  that,  mindless  of  that  dreadful  day. 
Boasted  their  wealth,  its  vanity  shall  know 
In  the  dread  avenue  of  endless  woe : 
While  they  whom  moderation's  wholesome  role 
Kept  still  unstain*d  in  Virtue's  heavenly  school. 
Who  the  calm  sunshine  of  the  soul  beneath 
Enjoy'd,  will  share  the  triumph  of  the  Fidth. 

These  pageants  five  the  world  and  I  beheld. 
The  sixth  and  last,  I  hope,  in  heaven  revealed 
(K  Heaven  so  will),  when  Time  with  speedy  band 
Tlie  scene  despoils,  and  Death's  funereal  wand 
The  triumph  leads.    But  soon  they  both  shall  fall 
Under  that  mighty  hand  that  governs  all. 
While  they  who  toil  for  true  renown  below. 
Whom  envious  Time  and  Death,  a  mightier  foe, 
Belentiess  plunged  in  dark  oblivion's  womb, 
When  virtue  seem'd  to  seek  the  silent  tomb, 
Spoil'd  of  her  heavenly  charms  once  more  shall  rise,  I 
Regain  their  beauty,  and  assert  the  skies ; 
Leaving  the  dark  sojourn  of  time  beneath, 
And  the  wide  desolated  realms  of  Death. 
But  she  will  early  seek  these  glorious  bounds. 
Whose  long-lamented  fall  the  world  resounds 
In  unison'  with  mo.     And  heaven  will  view 
That  awful  day  her  heavenly  charms  renew, 
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When  soul  with  body  joins.    Gebenna's  strand 
Han?  me  enrolled  in  Love's  devoted  band. 
And  marked  my  toils  through  many  hard  campaigns 
Ajid  wounds,  whose  scars  my  memory  yet  retains. 

likst  is  the  pile  that  marks  the  hallow'd  dust! — 
'I*ltere,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 

When  the  last  trumpet  with  earth-shaldng  sound 

Shall  wake  her  sleepers  from  their  couch  profound ; 

I^n,  when  that  spotless  and  immortal  mind 

1 1)  a  material  mould  once  more  enshrined, 

\Vith  wonted  charms  shall  wake  seraphic  love. 

How  will  the  beatific  sight  improve 

Her  heavenly  beauties  in  the  climes  above !  Eotd. 


[lines  82-99.] 

Happy  those  souls  who  now  are  on  their  way, 
(>r  shall  hereafter,  to  attain  that  end. 
Theme  of  my  argument,  come  when  it  will ; 
And,  *midst  the  other  fair,  and  fraught  with  grace, 
Most  happy  she  whom  Death  has  snatched  away. 
On  this  side  far  the  natural  bound  of  life. 
I  angel  manners  then  will  clearly  shine, 
)  meet  and  pure  discourse,  the  chasten*d  thought, 
bich  nature  planted  in  her  youthful  breast. 
Dumber*d  beauties,  worn  by  time  and  death, 
ill  then  return  to  their  best  state  of  bloom ; 
1  how  thou  hast  bound  me,  love,  will  then  be  seen, 
ence  I  by  eveiy  finger  shall  be  shown  !-^ 
ahold  who  ever  wept,  and  in  his  tears 
fm  happier  far  than  others  in  their  smiles  I 
1  she,  of  whom  I  yet  lamenting  sing, 
illl  wonder  at  her  own  transcendant  charms, 
QiiDg  herself  far  above  all  admired.  Charlemont. 
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SONNET  POUND  IN  LAURA'S  TOMB. 
Qui  reposan  quel  caste  e  feUce  otta, 
Hebe  peaceful  sleeps  thq  chaste,  the  happy  shade 
Of  that  pure  spirit,  which  adom'd  this  earth: 
Pure  fame,  true  heauty,  and  transcendent  worth. 
Rude  stone !  heneath  thy  rugged  hreast  are  laid. 
Death  sudden  snatched  Uie  dear  lamented  maid  ! 
Who  first  to  all  my  tender  woes  gave  hirth, 
Woes !  that  estranged  my  sorrowing  sool  to  mirth, 
W^hile  full  four  lustres  time  completely  made. 
Sweet  plant !  that  nursed  on  Avignon*s  sweet  soil. 
There  hloom'd,  there  died ;  when  soon  the  weeping  Mc* 
Threw  by  the  lute,  forsook  her  wonted  toil. 
Bright  spark*  of  beauty,  that  still  fires  my  breast ! 
What  pitying  mortal  shall  a  prayer  refuse, 
That  Heaven  may  number  thee  amid  the  blest  ? 

Akok.  IV 

Here  rest  the  chaste,  the  dear,  the  blest  remains 
Of  her  most  lovely;  peerless  while  on  earth: 
What  late  was  beauty,  spotless  honour,  worth. 
Stem  marble,  here  tny  chill  embrace  retains. 
The  freshness  of  the  laurel  Death  disdains ; 
And  hath  its  root  thus  vnther'd. — Such  the  dearth 
Overtakes  me.    Here  I  bury  ease  and  mirth. 
And  hope  from  twenty  years  of  cares  and  pains. 
This  happy  plant  Avignon  lonely  fed 
With  Life,  and  saw  it  die. — And  with  it  lies 
My  pen,  my  verse,  my  reason ; — useless,  dead. 
O  graceful  form ! — Fire,  which  consuming  flies 
Through  all  my  frame ! — Fof  blessings  on  thy  head 
Oh,  may  continual  prayers  to  heaven  rise !    Capel  Lu 

Hebe  now  repose  those  chaste,  those  blest  remains 
Of  that  most  gentle  spirit,  sole  in  earth ! 
Harsh  monumental  stone,  that  here  confinest 
True  honour,  fame,  and  beauty,  all  overthrown  ! 
Death  has  destroyed  that  Laurel  green,  and  torn' 
Its  tender  roots ;  and  all  the  noble  meed 
Of  my  long  warfare,  passing  (if  aright 
My  melancholy  reckoning  holds)  four  lustiw. 
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r>  bappy  plant  I  Avignon's  favoured  soil 

Has  Been  thee  spring  and  die ; — and  here  with  thee 

Thy  poet*s  pen,  and  muse,  and  genius  lies. 

•  >  lot elj,  heauteous  limbs !  O  vivid  fire, 

That  even  in  death  hast  power  to  melt  the  soul ! 

lle«;ren  be  thy  portion,  peace  with  God  on  high ! 

WOODHOUSKLES 
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PSangete,  donne,  e  con  Toi  piaoga  Amore 
Pien  di  qnella  inefiabile  dolceaoa  . 
Pien  d*  nn  rago  penster,  che  me  deeria 
PioTonmi  amare  lagrime  dal  viao 
Ti^  di  me  lieta  non  a  vede  a  terra 
Fill  Tolte  Amor  m*  avea  fpk  detto  :  tcAfi 
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Qoal  donna  aitende  a  gloriosa  funa 
Qual  mio  destin,  qnal  fona  o  qoal  ingaano 
Qnal  panxa  ho,  qnando  mi  toma  a  mente 
Qual  piii  diyersa  e  nova      .        .   '     . 
Qual  ▼entora  mi  fa,  qnando  dall'  nno  • 
Quand*  io  mi  volgo  indietro  a  mirar  gli  anni 
Quand'  io  movo  i  Bospiri  a  chiamar  toi 
Quand*  io  eon  tatto  Tolto  in  qaella  parie  ' 
Quand'  io  TQggio  dal  del  aoender  V  Aurora 
Qnand*  io  t*  odo  parUur  A  doloemente   . 
Qnando  Amor  i  b^li  oochi  a  terra  induxift 
Qnando  dal  proprio  sito  li  rimove         • 
Qnando  fra  T  altre  donne  ad  on  ad  ora 
Quando  gingne  per  gli  oochi  al  oor  profoado 
QuAndo  ginnse  a  Simon  1*  alto  oonceito 
Quando  il  eoaye  mio  fido  oonforto         • 
Quando  *1  pianeta  die  diatingaa  V  on  • 
Quando  *1  sol  bagna  in  mar  Y  anraiocano 
Quando  '1  yoler,  che  con  dao  sproni  ardent! 
Quando  mi  vene  innanxi  il  tedipo  e  '1  loco 
Quanta  invidia  ti  porto,  ayara  terra 
Qnante  fiate  al  mio  doloe  ricetto  •        • 
Quanto  piii  dinoee  V  ali  ipando   • 
Qnanto  piil  m'  avricino  al  giomo  estnmo 
Quel,  che  d'  odore  e  di  color  rlnoea      • 
Quel  ch*  infinita  providena  ed  arte 
Quel  che  *n  Tenaglia  ebbe  le  man  d  pronto 
Quel  fooo,  eh*  io  penaai  che  fose  spento 
Quella  fenestra,  ore  1'  nn  ad  d  Tede     . 
QtteU*  anliquo  mio  doloe 
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per  eni  con  Soiga  bo  cangiat*  Azno     *        •        •        •        •  265 

pietoee  rime,  in  ch*  io  m'  acconi        •        •        •        •        •  111 

ttrignuol  che  A  soaTO  piagne        .««••«  268 

ttmpre  acerbo  ed  onorato  giomo  •      .  •        •        .        •        •  151 

Ml  che  mi  mosirava  il  cammin  destro    •        •        .        •        «  264 

Wgo,  dolce,  caio,  onesto  agnardo  •.«•••  286 
tigo  impallidir  che  '1  dolce  riao    •        •        «        •        •        .118 

Fenice  dell'  anrata  pinma 169 

anima  gentil  che  ed  diparte         ••••«•  85 

nmil  fera,  nn  cor  di  tigre  o  d*  ona     •        •        •        .        •  148 

nostaro  cadnoo  e  fragil  bene       •        .     •   •        .        .        .  293 

dtore  meEBo  Bon,  Sennncdo  mio 105 

fiome  che  d*  alpestra  ^ena        «•••«•  189 

mtnns  angelico  intelletto 211 

i  addietro  il  aestodecim*  anno    ••••«•  108 

^ndo  a  quel  ch*  oggi  il  ciel  onora      .  •        «        «        .        .  208 

^r  altaColonnae'lyerdelAuro 235 

9  Aaore  o  Moxie  non  d&  qnalche  stroppio 44 

.^      9  Aaor  non  k,  che  dnnqne  d  quel  cV  i'  lento        •        «        •        .130. 

9  .AHor  noTO  oonsiglio  non  n'  apporta 242 

ttetlprincipio  risponde  il  fine  e'l  mezzo       •        •        •        •        •  81 

Itelftiche  non  son  prima  ambe  le  tempia      .        •        «        •        •  85 

fl^fldcieoodesir  che 'loordistrogge •  57 

wft^^llilvientar  angelli,  overdi  fronde       ••••••  243 

-^'I'lvlWniayitadall*  aspio  tormento       ••••••  10 

'        01  *l4olce  agnardo  dicosteim*ancide  •«••••  168 

flif  ^noratafronde,  che  preflcriTO         •**•••  24 

0ll|>en8ierchemi  Btrngge 114 

lliltaasoond'd  piiichiuBaqnestaTalle 107 

8tMa  foco  per  fooo  non  m  spenae        ••••••  49 

^        flmlocio,  i*  TO*  che  aappi  in  qoal  manieiA  •        •        .        .        •  104 
finHiccio  mio,  benehd  doglioeo  e  aolo  •        «        •        .        •        .240 

fciH  r  anra  mia  antica,  e  i  dolci  oolli  ••••••  274 

9ij|ell*  anrasoayede*  Bospiri     .••••••  249 

Ss^b^oedOmeroaTesain  Tisto        • 170 

flt  H^i  poteste  per  tnrbati  aegnt    •        « 63 

H  tUsTe  d  *1  tempo  e  '1  penaier  A  Teloce        •        •        •        •        •  247 

ttlli|ne  etema  vita  d  veder  Dio •        •  178 

flifttlebileilfiloacnis'attene    .••••••  40 

»rmiocaro,  ognipenfiiermitim    .•••••  231 

lisn  mai,  ch'  i'  Tonga  in  odio  a  qnella 183 

v^  ffiiaTeeaipenflatochedcare     .«•••«•  254 

9  M  credeesi  per  morte  easere  acaroo .SO 

ff  a  f oan  stato  fermo  aUa  apelunca       ••••«•  157 

ft  Isto  come  avrien  che  V  aioo  acoochi        •        •        •        •        •  87 

81  l^viato  d  U  foUe  mio  desio      •••••••  5 

SqIIi.  dallafontanadi  mia  vita    .        .        .        •     *«        •        .287 

Mj^  lontana  in  aonno  conaolarme 218 

Bdiiaio  i  miei  penner  aoaTemente       ••!•••  856 
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SoleAsi  nel  mio  cor  star  bella  e  Tiva     . 
Solo  e  pennso  i  piii  deserti  campi 
Son  animali  al  mondo  di  si  alteta 
8*  onesto  amor  pad  meritar  mercede     . 
SpiiuM  amor  e  dolor  otq  ir  non  debbe   . 
Spirto  felioe,  che  d  doloemente    . 
Spirto  gentil  die  quelle  membra  r^gi  . 
Standomi  on  giomo  solo  alia  finestra    . 
Stiamo,  Amor,  a  yeder  la  gloria  noetra 
S*  una  f ede  amorosa,  on  oor  non  finto  . 


Taoer  non  poiso^  e  temo  non  adopre  • 
Tempo  era  omai  da  iroyar  pace  o  tregna 
Tennemi  Amor  anni  ventano  ardendo  . 
Tomami  a  mente,  ami  v*  i  deniro  quella 
Trftnqnillo  porto  avea  mostrato  Amore  . 
^T%  qaantanqae  legg^adre  donne  e  belle 
Tuita  la  mia  fiorita  e  Twde  etade 
Tutto  *1  dl  piaago  ;  e  poi  la  notte,  qnando 


Una  Candida  eenra  aopra  I*  erba  . 
Una  donna  jjit  bella  aasai  cbe  *1  Bole    . 
Vago  aogelletio  che  cantando.Tai 
Yalle  ohe  de'  lament!  miei  ae*  plena  ^  . 
Verdi  panni,  Bangnigni,  Oficnri  o  persi  . 
Vergine  bella  cbe  di  sol  vestita    .        / 
Vergognaado  talor  ch'  anoor  n  taocia    • 
Vi>U  fra  miUe  donne  una  gii  tale    ,     • 
Vincitore  Alesaandro  V  ira  Tinae  . 
Vinse  Annibal,  e  non  aeppe  nwr  pot     • 
V  i  w  ^Tille  nacian  de*  dno  bei  lond 
Vofrlia  mi  sprona ;  Amor  mi  goida  e  seoi^gc 
Voi,  eb*  aaooltate  in  rime  sparae  il  anono 
Vi^U'endo  gli  oochi  al  mio  noTO  colon   • 
Volo  con  r  aH  de*  pensieri  al  delo 

Zcfiro  torna,  el  bd  tempo  rimena 


TRIUHPHS. 


Triumph  of  OhaaUty 

Death 

Bternity 

Rane 

LoTe 
——Time 

Sonsf  foina>  ni  Lanui^  Tomb 
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